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Innovate with Shriram PVC. 


Shriram Chemicals offers you two outstanding benefits. first, top quality 
PVC in a variety of grades for a variety of applications, second, free advice on new 
uses of PVC for pioneering new products 


You can truly innovate in PVC - with the help of our well equipped, expert technical 
advisory service, backed by sustained and specialised Shriram research 
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( Air-Intlia gives you sixty-five flights 
every week-to 5 continents 





SEMINAR, 






13 flights a week to Europe. 
London? Nine 747s lined up for you. 
Three of them faster on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. The other 
six —a choice via Rome, Paris or 
Frankfurt. Plus two 707s via Geneva. 


Moscow? Two 707s. 





22 flights ever 
Middle East z 
Beirut? Five 747s rearing to ao! 
Kuwait? A choice of fou. 747s and 
two 707s Board any of four 707s for 
Dubai Three flights to Bahrain and 
Muscat, and two each to Abu Dhabi, 
Cairo or Teheran That still leaves 
you one 707 each to Aden, 

Doha or Dhahran 
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7 flights every week to 

New York 

A 747 leaving everydav! Via l 
the Middle East and'Europe. On our 
special Excursion Fare, New York 
and back costs less than the 

normal one-way fare. 


Also every week: 


6 flights to JAPAN 
via Hong Kong— 
4 to TOKYO and 

2 to OSAKA 


10 flights to S.E. ASiA— 
6 to BANGKOK and 


4 to SINGAPORE 
2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 

3 flights to 

EAST AFRICA 

2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 
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the choice airline 
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TEN TO ONE 
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INDIAS FIRST & 


sy "AIRPORT HOTEL = 
D te At Calcutta 


Mr. Airport Hotel Calcutta A great new name in a 
great city now begins its welcome service The 
first hotel in India specially designed for air 
travellers Sound proofed against flight noise 
Airconditioned rooms Coffee shop open 
round-the-clock Restaurant serving the finest 
Indian and International cuisine. Tours, car 
rental and coach services to and from the city 


Coming up Conference facilities, swimming pool 
, flight kitchen and much more Airport Hotel 
is IFDC's new gateway to the splendours of 
eastern India 





CMVS 67-102 


And for business and transit travellers, a 
comfortable and convenient end to tiresome 
transfers to and from the city 

For Reservations 

Manager 


Airport Hotel 


Dum Dum Cat utta 700052 
Phone 575111 (PBX) ] 
Telex 021-227] Cable AIRPORTEL 


An ITOC Unit. 
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NDIA S TOP SELLING FAN 


here and abroad 
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FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES . 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
In cotton and Polyester/cotton blends Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 





Manufactured By: 

THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsay, 
MANGALDAS 
GROUP MILLS 
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India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 





largest producers of plant nutrients in the world 


/ 


FCi's Production Units 


FCl's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (UP) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 
to over 35 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream 


Catalyst Know-how 


FCI ts one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 


catalysts so vital to the industry. 


Total Fertilizer Technology 


Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 


FC! has now developed its own know-how, design and 


- 


engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 


measures FCI now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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Have you developed a new process or a new 


product that either totally or partly replaces an 
imported one? Then, tell us and you can win 
a handsome award. 


AW ARDS 
(Twice a year : August 15 and January 26) i ( 
TO INDIVIDUALS TO INSTITUTIONS 
Cash Awards, ranging Gold, Silver and Bronze Shields. 
from Rs. 2 000 to 25,000 30 BOTH 


Certificates of Merit/of Appreciation 
Basis for award 


@ how effective the substitute (raw material, component or 
equipment) S in various fields of application. 


9 the amount of foreign exchange saved. 


€ the extent of indigenous technical know-how used: in 
producing it. 


@ the extent of research involved in development. 


G& its acceptability in terms of price, quality and performance 
by the consumer, 


@ the amount of indigenous materials that go into its 
manufacture. 
For application forms and details wrile to: E 
we ' THE MEMBER-SECRETARY, ` 


Board of Awards for Import Substitution, — 
Directorate General of Technical Development, 
| Udyog Bhavan, New Del!hi-110001. 
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ournal which sought to ieflect through fiee discussion every specialist, too, voiced his views In today’s situation, it 1 

de ot Indian thought and aspiration — Éach month a singie longer possible to maintain unfettered debate. However v 

blem was debated by writers belonging to different persuasions ever it is possible, we shall intervene if only ‘to help build | 

nions expressed ranged from congress to socialist, from clarity and keep alive something of the original pa 
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IEXT MONTH : BASIC ISSUE 


. GLOBAL PROBLEMS 


a symposium on . 
the challenges facing 
the world community 





symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 


A summary of the approach 
adopted at the Club of Rome’s special 
meeting of its executive with the 
representatives of Presidenis and 
Prime -Ministers held at Guanajuato, 
Mexico, in July 1975 


FEEDING THE WORLD 


Maurice Guernier, leading French economist, 
wor nE on development studies for the third 
wor 


DISARMAMENT 


Inga Thorsson, Under Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Sweden 


INFLATION 


Nello Celio, former President of the 
Swiss Confederation 


A WASTEFUL CIVILIZATION 
Romesh Thapar, Editor, 
‘Seminar’ 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Philippe de Seynes, Consultant to UNITAR, 
former Under-Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
UN 


FURTHER READING 


A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by A K Josh 


COVER 
Designed by Dihp Chowdhury Associates 
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(1) At the Club of Rome meeting of Heads of 
State held at Salzburg, Austria, in February 1974, 
an exchange of views took place on the nature 
and characteristics of global problems as per- 
ceived generally and through various studies 
sponsored by The Club of Rome It was the 
view of the Heads of State present that solutions 
to global long-range problems of humanity must 
be sought through international cooperation in a 
spirit of solidarity and concern for the welfare of 
mankind as a whole At the Salzburg meeting, 
President Echeverria of Mexico invited The Club 
of Rome to organize a second meeting to be held 
in the city of Guanajuato. 


(2) This second meeting has been held during 
July 24-26, attended by representatives of twenty 
States from all continents and many regions They 
met to examine further the global long-range 
issues Of mankind and consider ways and means 
of encouraging international cooperation and 
solidarity 1n. their solution 


(3) The Club of Rome has focused its concerns 
on the need to understand the complexity of 
global, interrelated problems which affect the 
future of mankind Its aim is to encourage gov- 
ernments and international agencies to advance 
their awareness of such problems in order to 
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The problem . 


shape current and future policies 


(4) The future development of world societies 
must be centered on human needs—cultural and 
spiritual no less than material The full develop- 
ment of the potentials of all men 1s necessary if 
inequities are to be corrected and a life of health 
and dignity ıs to be made available to each 1ndi- 
vidual Strategies, policies and planning proce- 
dures for national and global development should 
be subservient to these ends 


(5) It 1s the unquestionable right of every 1ndi- 
vidual born on the planet that he should have a 
basic minimum living standard. This vital chal- 
lenge must be quickly met and ways and means 
must be found to provide this standard and to 
maintain it in the face of a rising world popu- 
lation Renewed efforts m agriculture, housing, 
education, health and other fundamental human 
needs must be planned well ahead Part of these 
efforts must concentrate on the prevention of 
waste, both through increasing efficiency in pro- 
duction, storage and distribution of foodstuffs 
and through restraint 1n superfluous consumption 
especially ın the highly industrialized countries 
and in the higher income groups of the world at 
large Thus, there 1s need for a discussion of 
a basic minimum of per capita consumption on 


the one hand and a maximum on the other 


(6) Population increase and the rising levels 
of output required to meet consumption needs 
are bound to put a stram on the supply of 
resources—land, minerals and energy—and will 
generally have an impact on the environment 
It is within man’s power to manage his re- 
sources and also to conserve thé environment 
It is, however, uncertain how near man is to 
the outer limits determined by nature and much 
new knowledge is required to enable man to 
conduct his affairs in safety 


(7) All these matters are inherently of long 
term significance, but ıt must be remembered that 
the implementation of policies on the scale 
required will have an exceptionally long lead- 
time, so that decisions must be made early if 
their effects are to be available in time Delays 
m taking the right decisions on these matters can 
be very costly However, both governments and 
international organizations are preoccupied in 
the mam with 1mmediate issues and tend to post- 
pone decisions on longer-term and often more 
fundamental and increasingly complex matters 
Furthermore, the organization and establishment 
of policies sector by sector makes it difficult to 
take account of or even to analyze properly the 
overall problematique and its mteractions Coun- 


tries should devote considerable effort to adjusting 
their structures, procedures and policies to enable 
them to master the management of complexity and 
change, and much study 1s required to devise new 
analytical tools and 1mprove the decision-making 
process 


(8) The Club of Rome has already contributed 
particularly through its support of research and 
development on world models, to the devising of 
tools for the rationaliaztion of long-term decision- 
making A multi-layer, regionally disaggregated 
model recently developed by Professors Mesarovic 
and Pestel will enable a series of alternative poli- 
cies to be assessed—with regard to food, energy, 
population and international distribution of ie- 
sources—in terms of the needs of different regions 
and interactions among them. This approach can 
give new insights and suggest guidelines for policy- 
makers At the present time, a number of coun- 
tries and regions have decided to make use of those 
tools of analysis experimentally. It is clear that 
successful application of such models on a broader 
basis demands substantial agreement on the 
basic facts and trends ın the world situation and 
in national or regional situations The establish- 
ment of such an agreed basis will make it pos- 
sible to harmonize and interact regional and 
national activities This will be desirable both 
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to obtain greater understanding of the global 
situation and to enable national policy-makers 
to evolve their policies within the overall world 
framework 


(9) Improvement of the human condition in 
general 1s bound up with the need for social 
justice among nations including the universal 
respect of human nghts The present situation 
18 marked not only by inequities and lack of jus- 
tice but also by a collapse ot the system of values 
_and the prevalence of great uncertainty and in- 
stability The definition of new objectives for 
man involves the establishment of a set of values 
which can be universally accepted This will be 
a long process involving a wide and open de- 
bate, but many of the basic desiderata exist 


(10) The primordial need without which much 
of the above 1s theoretical, is the maintenance of 
peace While disarmament does not guarantee 
peace, it 1s nevertheless an essential element The 
ongoing armaments race represents—besides its 
constant threat to human survival—a colossal 
waste of resources, as well as human skills and 
talents, badly needed for constructive develop- 
ment purposes Disarmament efforts are at pre- 
sent, following the Conference on the Review of 
the Nuclear Weapons Non-Proliferation ‘Treaty, 
at a deadlock which must be broken and a new 
course must be set ‘The alternative could be an 
unavoidable catastrophe of worldwide propor- 
tions The main responsibility for setting a new 
course lies, inevitably, with the great powers 
which together with their mulitary allics spend 
80 per cent of world military expenditure It 1s 
up to them to show not only their will but also 
their capacity to achieve results in disarma- 
ment, in terms of a comprehensive nuclear 
weapon test ban, a considerable reduction in 
strategic arms system and a mutual and balanced 
reduction 1n armed forces Results such as those 
emerging from ongomg bilateral arms talks, do not 
concern the super powers only but are the concern 
of the world as a whole, affecting the fate of all 
mankind. It is, therefore, urgent that the super 
powers produce constructive and reasonable 
results of arms reduction efforts A further 
essential is that industrial countries cease the sale 
of arms to the smaller nations. 


(11) The present politico-economic arrange- 
ments have proved inadequate to help bridge the 
gap between the highly industrialized and the less 
developed countries Furthermore, widespread 
inflation, international monetary instability and 
large and lasting trade imbalances show that 
existing systems: are unable to cope with the 
problems. In addition, the developing countries 
are especially concerned with problems such as 
technology transfer, creation of appropriate 
technologies, the flow of long-term capital 
resources, stability m commodity markets Deep 
dissatisfaction with the present situation has 
generated strong demand for change which has 
culminated in the solemn adoption by the United 


Nations of a programme of action leading to 
the establishment of a New International Eco- 
nomic Order. Such changes must go to the roots of 
the present economic system and satisfy the just 
causes of the developing nations No effort should 
be spared to establish an equitable set of conditions, 
The Club of Rome recognizes the need for the New 
International Economic Order as a legitimate 
expression of the aspirations of the developing 
countries, and urges all States to give full support 
to the further development of cooperation, 1n- 
cluding implementation of the Charter of the Eco- 
nomic Rights and Duties of States The Charter 
represents the first, unified attempt to establish a 
comprehensive set of principles and guidelines for 
this international order The United Nations 1$ 
the only universal, official forum where all these 
problems can be discussed and negotiated It 
must be renewed and strengthened. 


(12) The question of the management of the 
oceans reflects the whole world problematique 
in an exemplary way and is particularly urgent 
from a timing point of view The UN Confer- 
«ence on the Law of the Sea 1s at a deadlock 
which must be broken To this end it 1s now a 
political necessity to shift the main emphasis of 
negotiation from the divisive issues of national 
Jurisdiction to the unifying goal of building an 
institutional framework to embody the new inter- 
national economic order in ocean space The 
main lines to follow in the immediate future are 
the restructuring and coordination of the UN 
Agencies exclusively concerned with ocean space, 
and a defusing of national issues by an effort 
(a) to Immit global negotiations to improving the 
respective provisions of the Geneva documents 
especially by eliminating loopholes and ambi- 
guities encouraging the extension of national 
clams beyond the 200 mile limit of the eco- 
nomic zone, and (b) to concentrate on regional 
negotiations allowing for different solution as 
may be required by different geographic and 
other conditions The global harmonization of 
regional solutions should follow, not precede, 
such regional solutions 


(13) The Club of Rome, as a result of this 
meeting, has benefited greatly from its dialogue 
with representatives of governments and inter- 
national agencies Through continuing dialogue 
and interaction, political concerns and options 
can be incorporated into the analysis At the same 
tume the political decision-making process, both 
national, regional and international, can profit 
from the introduction of these new analytical 
approaches The Club of Rome will continue 
to refine and evolve suitablé methods of ana- 
lysis to advance understanding of the problem- 
xin. e and human preparedness to meet the new 
challenges The continuation and intensification 
of a dialogue such as has taken place at Guana- 
juato 1s extremely desirable 


(14) This issue presents some of the papers 
placed before the Guanajuato meeting 
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F ceding the world 


MAURICE GUERNIER 


BETWEEN now and the year 
2000—or 2005—mankind will have 


to face the greatest challenge ın its ' 


history the doubling of the popu- 
Jation of the Third World + 


Because of this, three tremen- 
dous problems confront all those 
who are strugghng to overcome 
poverty even now 


The food problem wil Third 
World peoples have enough to 
eat when they reach a total of 
3 and then 4 billion? 


The investment problem exist- 
ing investments would have to 
be doubled in order to guaran- 
tee at least the same standard 
of hving to a population that 
has itself doubled This means 
more than twice the present 


The Third Woild today consists of two 
- billion inhabitants At a growth rate 
of 24% this figure would reach four 
billion within 25 to 30 years Let us 
bear in mind that Algeria’s present 
growth rate 1s 34%; that of Latin 
America, 29% 


bd 


Bh 


number of houses, cities, field, 
or yields of crops, highways 
and railroads, factories and 
energy, schools and hospitals . 
Who will underwrite the enor- 
mous cost of such investments? 


The problem of employment. 
within 25 years, one billion 
young men will have left over- 
populated rural areas to look 
for jobs in factories Who will 
hire them, and for what? Can 
one conceive of one billion 
unemployed? 


These three problems urgently 
require solutions to postpone them 
for one year or five ıs tantamount 
to a ten-fold or hundred-fold com- 
plication of tomorrow’s difficulties 


The present document will deal 
exclusively with the first and un- 
questionably the most pressing of 
these problems that of food. 


1 The food problem presents 
totally different aspects in the 
industrialized world (north 
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America, Europe, USSR and 
Japan) and in the Third World 


Population growth in the idus- 
trialized world is low (less than 1%, 
hence it will take 70 to 100 years to 
double, as against 20 to 28 in the 
Third World) Crop yields per 
hectare are high (5 to 6 times those 
of the Third World), and producti- 
vity—production per  farmer—is 
very high (11 times higher) 


The chart in Appendix I shows 
clearly the difference in growth in 
the course of the past two decades 
It indicates that per capita food 
production in industrialized coun- 
tries has risen by 19% and 15%, 
1e, approximately 15 kilograms of 
cereals annually, which is a sub- 
stantia] amount for already overfed 
people During the same period, 
Third World regions increase their 
individual rations only by 0196 1e 
200 grams per capita per year. two 
handfuls of wheat or rice 


This is one of the characteristics 
of the world food problem. areas 
where population. growth 1s high- 
est are precisely those where the 
potential for food production 1s 
weakest 


We need, therefore, not fear a 
world-wide food crisis but, rather, 
the serious threat of regional crises 
These will be so cataclysmic—in 
terms of the sheer numbers of 
mouths to be fed—that regardless 
of the amount of possible surpluses 
produced by the industrialized world, 
it will be impossible to meet such an 
overwhelming demand 


W e must postulate a fundamental 
rule of the 'new economic world 
order’ Each major ecological 
region of the world should make 
every effort to strike its own food 
balance, its own population food 
ratio " Top priority will have to be 
assigned to research, farming equip- 
ment and the development of rural 
areas Herein lies the basic premise 
of any true development 


2 What possibilities are there of an 
increase in the agricultural pro- 
duction of the Third World? 


It can be reasonably expected 
that despite all our efforts, the pre- 
carious food balance which we 
have Known in the past and which 


is still prevalent can be pinpointed 
at approximately 25%, a 25% 
growth rate for Third World agri- 
culture, a 2595 growth rate for 
Third World population 


On the basis of these recent 
statistics, we can envisage three 
theoretical hypotheses regarding 
agricultural growth. 65% the opti- 
mal hypothesis postulated by Pro- 
fessor Klatzmann? 45% ideal ob- 
jective according to Professor A 
Pokrovsky of the USSR. 35% 
minimum goal between now and 
the year 2000, presented by Profes- 
sor Chakravarty, a member of the 
Council for the Plan of India + 


Propounded as an academic 
hypothesis by Professor Klatzmann 
(France), the 1deal goal for under- 
developed countries would be 6 596 
This means that current production 
would have to be quintupled within 
25 years Professor Pokrovsky how- 
ever estimates that the rate should 
be 46%, tantamount to a quadrupl- 
ing within 25 years These rates are 
by no means predicated on 1mprove- 
ment possibilities of tropical agricul- 
ture, but rather, viewing the problem 
from the opposite angle, on the nut- 
ritional needs of the populations of 
the year 2000, based on FAO stand- 
ards, 1e, an average 2800 calories 
and 40 grams of noble proteins 


L et us speak frankly these are 
purely utopian goals, if one takes 
into account the difficulties present- 
ed by nature in the tropics The 
yield of tropical soils 1s approxi- 
mately 1/4 to 1/6 that of industrial- 
ized countries 1n temperate zones To 
bridge this gap, which has widened 
increasingly in the course of the last 
20 years, would require an awesome 
amount of scientific and technical 
research, energy and fertilizers, and 
above all, educational and tram- 
ing programmes for the farmer 


The only reasonable figure that 
can be adduced as an objective for 
increased agricultural production 1s 
35%, and even this rate 1s very opti- 


2 ‘Neurrir 10 milliards d'hommes’ (Feed- 


ing Ten Billion), Paris 1975 


3 As quoted in FAO periodical, ‘Ceres’ 
Professor Pokrovsky 1s Director of the 
Soviet Union’s Institute of Nutrition 


4 1975 Report submitted ta the Tinbergen 
Committee 


mistic. It implies that agricultural 
production in the Third World 
could double within 20 years Sup- 
posing that the population growth 
rate were maintained at 25%, food 
production would increase by 1% 
per capita, which means that it 
would double within 70 years? 


I n other words, this 35% target 
figure for world agricultural pro- 
duction growth—an ambitious 
goal, as we will shortly see—repre- 
sents a mere two-fold increase, 
within a period of 70 years, of 2 
food ration which 1s already pain- 
fully low in quantity and even 
lower ın quality Obviously, pro- 
gress is not very palpable to a man 
whose meager rations of 200 kilo- 
grams are increased by only 2 
kilograms annually 


Impressive new figures gathered 
by Professor Rene Dumont on his 
third trip to China bear out our state- 
ments The over-all imecrease in 
Chinese agriculture during the past 
22 years amounts to approximately 
3% annually Since population 
growth there 1s an estimated 2% we 
arrive at the figure of 196 for the 
annual improvement in Chinese 
living standards from the point of 
view of food This 1s certainly very 
little And in order to obtain even 
this shght progression, the author 
tells us that ıt required ‘a real tour 
de force, mighty and even heroic 
efforts ' 


It must be remembered that even 
so, China, with its network of rivers, 
is the bestarngated country in the 
world, and that most of its food is 
grown not in the tropics but in the 
temperate zone where yield-increas- 
ing technology ıs well known It 
becomes evident that it would be 
extremely optimistic to predict a 
growth rate of around 35% for the 
agriculture of the Third World 


3 What are the technical reasons 
which make an increase of 3 to 
35% so difficult to achieve in 
the tropics? 


It is most important to enumerate 
these reasons, for the decision 
makers and economists who are 
more concerned with industrial 


5 Were the population growth rate to 


drop to 20%, per capita food produc- 
tion would double within 46 years 


problems generally tend to be un- 
familiar with them 


—Major difficulties in preserving 
the fertility of soils under cul- 
tivation erosion risks 


—Difficulues in tilling the soil, 
particularly where mechaniza- 
tion facilitates erosion 


—Problems involved in the use 
of fertilizers, chemical and 
organic 


—Farmers’ lack of education and 
training, and, the obstacles ım- 
plicit ın the ‘above-mentioned 
absence of technology which 
complicate the undertaking of 
such programmes 


—Difficulty 1n making the transi- 
tion from extensive agriculture 
to intensive agriculture, which 
would increase both the yield 


per hectare and the producti-- 


vity of the individual farmer 


Thus, when new plant varieties 
with high yield—such as those of 
the Green Revolution—are develop- 
ed, they require the use of large 
amounts of fertilizers, insecticides 
(due to their higher vulnerability to 
pests) careful growing techniques 
(usually mechanized) in short, 
substantial allocations of capital 
modern techniques and trained 
growers 


With the exception of rice—and 
then, only in flat and irrigable areas 
—and sugar cane, highly produc- 
tive food-bearing plants which yield 
large amounts of food 1n the wet or 
semi-dry parts of the tropics, and 
which would represent a substantial 
source of food for the inhabitants of 
tropical zones, are unknown 9 


WW iin regara to the cultivation ot 

new land, great care must be taken 
The most recent world estimates 
show that there are approximately 
10 million square kilometres of un- 
cultivated land, primarily in Africa 
and Latin America 


However, this estimate is largely 
theoretical it fails to exclude 
slopes, whereas in the tropics even 
very gradual inclines (around 1%) 
cannot be cultivated ‘because of 
ruinous rain-produced erosion. 


6. The northern part of the Indian sub- 
continent and China are not, strictly 
speaking, part of the tropical zone 
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Recent experiments along the Ama- 
zon have shown that forest soils are 
poor, as evidenced by the disease- 
ridden native tribes 


Finally, animal husbandry 1s also 
beset with multiple problems, and 
it will henceforth be practically im- 
possible to count on supplying 
children and adults of the Third 
World with their minimum daily 
requirements of animal protein, in- 
asmuch as _ livestock consumes 
seven to ten units of vegetable fod- 
der for each unit of meat produced 
Tlus 1s undoubtedly one of the most 
alarming facts which face the 
coming decades the physiological 
and intellectual quality of inhabit- 
ants of the Third World may well 
suffer irreparable damage as a 
result 


Can we rely on intensified inter- 
national trade to solve the prob- 
lem of hunger? 


—-Three countries are traditional 
grain exporters the United 
States, Canada and Australia 
Their export capacity is close 
to 100 million tons annually 


—Five countries are major im- 
orters’ Four are industrial- 
ized Western Europe and 
Japan (41 mT), Eastern Europe 
and Russia (10 mT) and China 
(77 mT} 

—The Third World is also a 
heavy importer (30 mT), and 
its imports show a constant 
annual increase 


O ne would be tempted to think 
that a decrease in the imports of 
rich and overfed countries, suchas 
Western Europe (216 mT) import- 
ed in (1973-74) and perhaps the 
Soviet Union and socialist Europe 
(10 mT) would make an additional 
20 m tons available for the use of 
the Third World One could even 
imagine the United States and 
Canada which constitute the vast 
reserve of grain-producing land, 
meeting all the nutritional needs of 
the Third World v o 


This would however entail three 
main difficulties. 


—How will the Third World be 
able to pay for its food im- 


7, Figures in parentheses are those of 
1973-74 $ 


ports whose cost price is that 
set by industrialized countries, 
1e, high primarily due to the 
cost of petroleum products and 
fertilizers 


—If the Third World is fed by 
others, all its efforts for deve- 
lopment will be ın vain As the 
Chinese proverb wisely puts it: 
‘Don’t give a man a fish, teach 
him how to catch one’ To give 
food as charity 1s to encourage 
apathy and begging 


—~Finally, the problem of .trans- 
porting and distributing (eg. 
to 500,000 villages in India) 
wheat grown in Manitoba, Iowa 
and New Zealand 


A very obvious conclusion may be 
drawn from the foregoing 


-——International aid can compensate 
for food shortages—up to a 
maximum 100 to 200 mullion tons 
—4n emergencies wreaked by dis- 
asters such as drought or flood 


—[he rule should be that every 
major area of the world ought 
to be able to meet its nutritional 
needs, or within a margin of 5 
to 1096 


—This means that each region should 
shoulder the responsibility for its 
policies regarding agriculture and 
food. 


5 What measures should be 
adopted to avoid regional food 
emergencies? 


As has been seen, there will be 
no world food crisis, but there is 
a serious danger of regional catas- 
trophies in the Third World 


The areas most affected can be 
grouped into three categories, in 
decreasing order of importance: 


——most endangered the Indian sub- 
continent, the African Sahel, north- 
eastern Brazil and southern Asia 


—the rest of the Third World 


—China and the USSR, because 
of their climatic hazards and low 
agricultural productivity 


If a bad year in any of these three 
regions happened to coincide with a 
year or two of drought in the United 
States, a major food crisis would pre- 
sent a serious threat It 1s therefore 
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of the utmost importance to orga- 
mize within the shortest possible time 
emergency reserves in countries 
where this danger is most present, 
instead of waiting for crops to fail 
before taking steps to obtam ship- 
ments 


The three regional groups listed 
above should benefit from this sys- 
tem of international emergency re- 
serve stocks But the main objective 
of a new world policy should be to 
make each region responsible for its 
own policy and for balancing its own 
food program 


The splinter nationalities which 
comprise today’s Third World are 
not in a position to assume this res- 
ponsibility They are incapable of 
solving such ecological problems as 
the preservation of the Sahel—a cor- 
ner of the world which is on the 
verge of disappearing—the proper 
cultivation of tropical zones, irriga- 
tion, mechanization, diversification 
and improvement of crops, commu- 
nity aid to the farmer, etc 


Te foremost international organı- 
zations, paralyzed by overbureaucra- 
tization and irresponsibility, have 
proven impotent These relics of a 
by-gone era of centralization must 
be discarded |A supranational and 
operational center for study, research 
and action must be established in 
each major ecological region [ts 
purview would include all problems 
related to emergency stock reserves, 
agricultural and food development 
programs, increasing of agricultural 
productivity, organization of rural 
activities, and the quest for a better 
standard of living 


The principal financing bodies—the 
World Bank, European and trilateral 
USA-Europe-Japan funds, OPEC as 
well as Soviet aid—should concen- 
trate their efforts on the launching 
of such regional centres in Latin 
America, Black Africa, the Near 
East, Southern Asia, etc 


Once each ecological region has 
become aware of its responsibilities 
with regard to feeding its inhabi- 
tants and, by extension, with regard 
to population growth, a drop 1n the 
birth rate ın the coming years 1s 
not inconceivable Some demogra- 


phers feel that this trend 1s already 
under way 


The followmg hypotheses could 
then be envisaged 





percent- percent- percent- 
age of age of age of 
population total food food ım- 
growth production crease 
pen capita 
25 35 1 
22 32 1 
2 3 1 
18 3 12 
16 3 14 





In the last-listed 1nstance—the ideal 
—the food ration for the Third 
World would double in 50 years 


In the course of the past 25 years, 
the developed world has undergone 
an intensely active industrial phase 
whose ‘equilibrium’ has been based 
on the exponential growth of the 
four major regions of the ‘North’. 
This exponential race led to a gene- 
ralzed over heating of industrial 
systems, substandard working con- 
ditions, a wasteful economy and an 
Increasing and intolerable imbal- 
ance between two dissociated 
blocks the industrialized countries 
and the Third World 


We must strive for a new world 
where the problems of food, bio- 
logy, environment and better hving 
standards will take precedence over 
the acceleration of the infernal 
rhythm of the assembly line It is 
high time that the authorities be- 
come truly aware of these facts 
Every year of delay only serves 
to aggravate the abysmal difficul- 
ties, particularly in the matter of 
food where the dangers are already 
palpable 








APPENDIX I 
Decade from 1950 to 1960 
Third Popu- Food Per 
world lation produc- capita 
tion food 
pro- 
duction 
Africa 2:2 28 06 
Asia 20 34 14 
Latin 
America 28 32 04 
Industrialized 
countries 13 32 1.9 





Decade from 1960 to 1970 


Third 

world 
Africa 25 26 01 
Asia 22 27 05 
Latin 
America 29 35 06 
China 20 30 10 
Industrialized 
countries il 26 15 


Annual percentage rates of increase 





ANNEX I 


This table shows clearly the trend 
im recent years the increasing grain 
deficit 


1 of the industrial world (except 
the large exporting nations) 


2 of the Third World 


It shows the rising predominance 
of North America in food According 
to Lester Brown, it will exceed the 
present — temporary — predomin- 
ance of the Arab countries in oil. 





International trade in grains 








1970-71 71-72 72-13 73-74 
EXPORTERS 
US, Canada and Australia 

+664 4704 4947 +965 
IMPORTERS 
Europe 
Japan 
USSR 
Eastern Europe 
—+436 —441 —638 —508 
China 

—37 —33 —61 —7.7 
Third World 

—154 —269 —232 -—303 
+- Exports 
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Disarmament 


INGA THORSSON 


~ 


JT is a fact of life that at present 
and in the foreseeable future nations 
require such measures for their 
security problems as to make the 
prospect of a disarmed- world very 
distant indeed Notwithstanding the 
quantitative and qualitative level at 
which armaments are kept, and from 
which the armament race 1s conti- 
nuing unabated, the level is such 
that 1t demands the urgent attention 
of anyone who is concerned about 
the course which mankind would 
have to follow in the future. 
towards a meaningful and construc- 
tive existence in search for human 
fulfilment or towards a display ot 
increasingly meaningless destructive 
capability, threatening the very sur- 
vival of the human race 


The super powers have, between 
them, built up a nuclear arsenal 
equivalent to more than a million 
Hiroshima bombs The US alone 
has a stockpile of nuclear weapons 
corresponding to (1974) 615 385 


Hiroshima bombs Based on esti- 
mates of casualties of that cataclys- 
muc event in August 1945, this 
represents a potential overkill capa- 
city 12 times the present world 
population Besides, the burdens 
imposed by military expenditures on 
the economies of societies and 
human beings everywhere have now 
grown into proportions which cons- 
titute serious obstacles to anything 
worth the term, human progress 
Surprisingly enough, this staggering 
threat to our future existence Js get- 
ting 1ather limited attention in the 
ongoing debate on global issues 
facing this generation of human 
-beings 


At constant (1970) prices and ex- 
change rates, world military expen- 
ditures in 1974 stood at $2103 
billion! This represents an increase 
in annual spending, in constant 


) SIPRI Year book 1975 
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prices, by 68 per cent in 20 years, 
from 1954 to 1974 


The sum total is divided, as an 
analysis of the military budgets of 
used to pay for uniformed person- 
nel, another 30 per cent to buy 
weapons and equipment, a third 30 
per cent are spent on construction. 
Operation and maintenance of wea- 
pons and equipment The remaining 
10 per cent finance research and 
development in the field of arma- 
ments 


Current prices expenditures in 


1973 were $244 4 billion This means 
that every hour of that year nations 
on this earth, mch and poor, spent 
$30 milon on their armed foices 
and on armaments? 


These sums should, as so often, 
and rightly, is the case, be com- 
pared with world outlay, in terms 
of financial transfers from rich to 
‘poor countries, for the betterment of 
human conditions Official develop- 
ment assistance in 1973 amounted 
to $10 billion which means that 
it still stands at 4 cents compaied 
with every dollar spent on arma- 
ments They should also be compared 
with sums spent on international 
cooperation for peace and develop- 
ment through the United Nations 
system At approximately $15 
billion these are 163 times less than 
armament costs 


It is a self-evident fact that the 
mulitary alliances in general and the 
super poweis in particular are the 
great military spenders In 1974 
NATO and Warsaw pact countries 
spent 80 per cent of total world 
expenditures, the USA, the USSR, 
the UK and France spent 70 pen 
cent, the USA and the USSR together 
51 per cent A circumstance worth 
attention, however, is that 1n a 20 
year period—1954-1974—the share 
of Third World countries in. woild 
military spending has increased 
from 6 per cent to 17 per cent— 
without any corresponding increase 
in these countries’ share of the 
‘world’s total financial resources 


Behind this fact lies a rapidly 
growing export of arms from rich 
to poor countries, a part of a 
process whereby the rich get in- 
creasingly richer and the poor 


2 Ruth Leger Stvard Let them eat 
bullets, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. April 1975 
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12 countries responsible for three- 
quarters of world military expendi 
tures will show, roughly into the 
following categories 30 per cent are 
increasingly pooi in terms of the 
capacity to satisfy ‘basic human 
needs During 1974, the value of 
the arms export to Third World 
countries was 40 per cent higher 
than the preceding year 


Non-nuclear aims expoit gene- 
rally amounted in 1974 to $18 
billion, out of which the US seems 
to be responsible for about two- 
third or $12 billion It has been 
pointed out, líowever, that even 
more ,important than these figures 
in themselves is the fact that, con- 
trary to earlier practice, the arms 
trade now encompasses the moot 
technologically advanced weapons, 
‘hot off the design tables’? Accor- 
ding to SIPRI Yearbook 1975, 
weapons -are often sold to other 
countries even before they enter the 
arsenals of the producing countries 
Currents of sophisticated weapons 
are rapidly moving mto the politi- 
cally unstable parts of the Third 
World This is evident from the 
following table showing the regio- 
nal distribution of major weapon’s 
exports to the Third World in 
19744 


But, a second trend worth notic- 
ing is the establishing of national 
defence industries in several Third 
World countries, particularly these 
which, for a variety of reasons, fear 
a cut-off in their regular arms im- 
ports While in 1960 there was 
hardly any production of arms in 
the developing world, the SIPRI 
register of licensed production of 
major weapons listed 18 Third 
World countries with such produc- 
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ton The majority of these, 14 
countries, are also referred to by 
SIPRI as having a design and pio- 
duction capacity of their own 


In a paper of this kind wiitten at 
this juncture of international coope- 
ration towards a new world order, 
it seems to be of particular 1mport- 
ance to ieview, however, briefly, 
the resource implications of the 
figures for world military expendi- 
tures given. below 


According to the most <onimon 
estimates, about 50 mullion people 
are, duectly or indirectly, employ- 
ed for military purposes—as mem- 
bers of regular armed forces -and 
paramilitary forces as well as 
employees in defence ministries and 
industries Particular attention 
Should be given to the fact that an 
estimated number of close to half 
a milhon scientists and engineeis 
~—almost half of the world’s scien- 
tific and technical manpower— 
devote their taients and skills to 
military research and development, 
at a cost of between $20 and $25 
billion annually These sums re- 
present 40 per cent of all, public 
and private, R & D expenditures 


lo put it differently the civilian 
part of the world economy, includ- 
ing economic and social develop- 
ment—94 per cent of world GNP 
—can utilize only 60 per cent of 
the world’s scientific and technical 
talents to satisfy peaceful human 
needs, while the military sector, 
responsible for 6 per cent of world 
GNP, commands 40 per cent of 
these talents to improve existing 
arms and develop new ones This 
is the result of the increasingly high 
sophistication of weapons, as 1s 
shown by the fact that countries 








per cent 
USA USSR France UK 
Middle East 67 5 748 19 5 501 
Far East 94 36 — 67^ 
(excl Vietnam) 
South Asia 04 93 . 81 83 
Africa 46 72 452 73 
Latin America 68 45 106 275 
3 Anne Hessing Cahn Have Arms, 


Will Sell Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, April 1975 

4 Disarmament oi Destruction SIPRI 
1975 


5 See Economic and Social Con- 
sequences of the Arms Race and 
of Miltary Expenditure United 
Nations 1972 


with developed military industries 
employ a far greater proportion of 
the labour force and, even more so, 
of scientists and engineers for re- 
search, development and the pro- 
duction of military equipment than 
the military expenditures percent- 
age of their GNP® 


So far as material resources are 
concerned, suffice it to state the 
obvious fact that military expendi- 
tures represent, to varying degrees, 
the use for military purposes of a 
long range of raw materials Some 
of those will, with quite an amount 
of certainty, become scarce in a 
long-term perspective Already their 
continued military use diverts them 
from being used for badly needed 
peaceful economic activities In a 
UN report of 1972, the following 
fipures are given for military use 
m the US, in percentage of the 
total\use of each commodity and 
in the year 1970, of the following 
elected raw materials" 


Se E a 


Bauxite 140 
Copper 137 
Lead 113 
Zinc 110 
Nickel 97 
Molybdenum 93 
Tin 8 6 
Chromium 7 6 
Iron : 75 
Manganese 75 
Petroleum 48 
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The other 1972 UN report already - 


quoted states as self-evident that 
the present level of arms import 
and arms production in developing 
countries constitutes an impediment 
to alternative opportunities for eco- 
nomic growth and development 
Since then, as indicated above, 
military expenditure and, conse- 
quently, military use of scarce re- 
sources have grown sharply, thereby 
Increasing the diversion of these 
resources from civilian use 


Up to now, reference has been 
made to armaments and armament 


6 Same 
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costs generally Special attention 
must, however, for obvious reasons 
have to be given to the existence 
of a huge and growing nuclear arse- 
nal Since the dawn of the nuclear 
age in the summer of 1945, man- 
kind has been under a constant, 
serious and growing threat of 
nuclear extmetion, since those 
States possessing nuclear weapons 
have not found the will and capa- 


city to dismantle their nuclear 
arsenals and forswear the use of 
nuclear capability for military 
purposes They have not even 


found themselves able to reach an 
agreement on a comprehensive ban 
on al! nuclear weapon testing 


The consequence is that one ot 
the super powers, the USA today 
(1974), 1s ın possession of a nuc- 
lea1 capacity coiresponding to 
615 385 Hiroshima bombs Between 
them, the US and the USSR deploy 
the equivalent of more than a mil- 
lion Hiroshima. bombs 


Ta unbelievably destructive 
power, with an overkill capacity 
many times the present world popu- 
lation should it ever be used, exists 
In a great variety of forms, which 
are under continuous improvement 
through sophisticated and costly 
A & D While a difference is still 
bemg made between the so-called 
tactical and so-called — strategic 
nuclear weapons and while, partı- 
cularly because ongoing bilateral 
Super power talks on limitations in 
nucieai arms have concentrated on 
the strategic weapons, attention 
has been drawn to those, the in- 
credible destructive capability of the 
tacPcal nuclear weapons must 
never be forgotten As the US has 
spread 22000 nuclear weapons 
over the world, in Europe alone 
the US and the USSR have de- 
ployed (7000 + 3500) 10500 
tactical nuclear weapons, widely 
dispersed over continental Europe 
If ever brought to use—and mili- 
tary strategists are close to unani- 
mous on the non-existence of a 
possibility to stop a nuclear escala- 
tion should nuclear weapons of any 
kind be used any more—this would 
mean the obliteration of the Euro- 
pean continent and the European 
civilisation as we know it The same 
threat exists of course in all those 
other parts of the world where the 


nuclear weapons States have de- 
ployed their overkill resources 


What has been said about the 
armaments race and its implications 
in terms of use for negative and 
destructive purposes of scarce 
human and material resources has 
a direct beating on the possibilities 
of this generation of mankind rec- 
titying the past and ongoing errors, 
to steer away from its present state 
of an unhuman use of our common 
resources, determined by power do- 
mination and resulting in severe 
inequities, imyustice and human 
Suffering 


Always implicit in the present 
situation of great power domination 
through military force 1s the threat 
of a new world war with its only 
too obvious end result 


Ihe conclusion is only too easy: 
the present state of things in the 
field of armaments 1s incompatible 
with the quest for a new mter- 
national order Therefore, the 
course of events must be changed 
There will have to be more subs- 
tantive results in arms limitation 
negotiations 


A summary review of results of 
multi-and bilateral disarmament 
negotiations. does not give a too 
impressive picture In their present 
form, multilateral ^ negotiations 
have been going on since 1962, 
through what was earlier called the 
Fighteen Nations Conference on 
Disarmament (ENCD) convened by 
the US and the USSR under the 
auspices of the United Nations, now 
transformed into the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament 
(CCD) with a membership of 31 
States (although France has never 
participated, making it 30) In vari- 
ous forms, including bilateral talks 
and summit meetings, the super 
powers have meanwhile kept the dis- 
armament conversation going, 
leaving other States outside to 
await its results which, of course, 
have global implications 


These results are, generally speak- 
ing, frustrating What has been said 
above makes it clear that neither 
of the two main aims of disarma- 
ment negotiations have come much 
closer to fulfilment the removal 
of the threat of nuclear extinction 
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and of human suffering through 
modern ways of warfare on one 
hand, the end of the meaningless 
use of human and material resources 
in a world of scarcities on the 
other 


A. list of the major multilateral 
and bilateral achievements during 
years of tedious disarmament nego- 
tiations since the early 1960s would 
read as follows 


A Multilateral agreements 


| Treaty banning nuclear-weapon 
tests in the atmoshpere, in outer 
space and under water (Partial 
Test Ban Treaty), 1963 


2 Treaty on principles governing 
the activities of States im the 
exploration and use of outer 
space, including the moon and 
other celestial bodies (Outer 
Space Treaty), 1967 


3 Treaty for the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons in Latin. Ame- 
rica (Treaty of Tlatelolco), sign- 
ed in 1967 


4 Treaty on the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons (Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty—-NPT), 1970 


5 ‘Treaty on the prohibition of the 
emplacement of nuclear weapons 
and other weapons of mass des- 
truction on the seabed and the 
ocean floor and in the subsoil 
thereof (Sea-Bed Treaty), 1972 


6 Convention on the prohibition of 
the development, production and 
stockpiling of bacteriological 
(biological) and toxin weapons 
and on their destruction (BW 
Convention), 1975 


B Bilateral agreements between the 
USA and the USSR 


1 Agreement on measures to reduce 
the risk of outbreak of nuclear 
war between the USA and the 
USSR (Nuclear Accidents Agree- 
ment), 1971 


2 Treaty on the limitation of anti- 
ballistic missile systems (SALY 
ABM. Treaty}, 1972 


3 Interim agreement on certain mea- 


sures with respect to the limitation 
Of strategic offensive arms (SALT 
Interim Agreement), 1972 


4 Agreement on the prevention of 


nuclear war, 1973 


5 Protocol to the Treaty on the 
limitation of anti-ballistic missile 
systems (SALT ABM Treaty), 
signed 1974 


6 Treaty on the limitation of un- 
derground nuclear weapon tests 
(Threshold Test Ban Treaty), 
signed 1974 


The rather unanimous view with- 
in the disarmament community seems 
to be that the list 1s not very impres- 
sive Efforts must continue 1n a spirit 
of realistic appraisal but not disillu- 
sionment 


In this context it should be 
noted that an important debate on 
the shortcomings experienced m 
and the serious problems facing 
disarmament talks 1s carried out by 
well-informed and concerned citi- 
zens, not least the scientists In one 
such contribution® the observation 
is made that only those weapons 
or activities seem possible to elimi- 
nate which are of no interest to any 
more important fraction of the 
military in the US or m the USSR 
Consequently, there 1s a continuing 
hawk-dove struggle over disarma- 
ment within each country, which, 
much more than confrontation bet- 
ween the political leaders, decides 
matters of peace and international 
order While this would imply a' 
strange type of mutual professional 
interest among the mihtary hawks 
of the world resulting in a reinforce- 
ment of each other's positions, the 
arms controllers are weak, divided 
and ineffective. thus finding them- 
selves 1n an exposed and poor bar- 
gaining position 


The question of an agreement to 
reduce military expenditures as a 
step towards disarmament, 1s from 
time to time put on the agenda of 
the international arms control de- 
bate The Soviet Union suggested 
in 1973 for the agenda of the 28th 
session of the UN General Assembly 
4n item entitled “Reduction of the 
military budgets of States perma- 
ment membefs of the Security Coun- 
cil by 10 per cent and utilization 
of part of the funds thus saved to 
provide assistance to developing 
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countries’ The Assembly subse- 
quently requested the Secretary- 
General assisted by a group of 
experts to prepare a report on the 
issue, to cover also other States 
with a major economic and mil- 
tary potential ‘This ~report was 
submitted to the 29th Assembly 
session in 1974, which invited. gov- 
crnments to communicate to the 
secretary-General their view and 
suggestions on its content before 
30 June 1975 


Encouragingly enough, the Co- 
ordinating Bureau of Non-Aligned 
Countries meeting ın Havana, Cuba, 
in March 1975 had this to say on 
the subject ‘Within the context ot 
the economic crisis, efforts to reduce 
the enormous armaments expendi- 
tures and use the resources thus 
saved mainly to aid the developing 
countries, has acquired a renewed 
importance ’ 


Vv hile, to state the obvious, 
national security interests as they 
are conceived dictate the size of 
military budgets, there is a fairly 
wide-spread agreement in the inter- 
national debate that these interests 
can be taken care of at a consider- 
ably lower level of armaments than 
at present A fact enforcing this 
argument and already referred to 
Is the conclusion of an increasing 
number of States, including the 
great powers, that the rapid growth 
of costs stemming from the rapid 
advances in military technology 
constitutes a grave strain on their 
economies 


Economists specializing in mili- 
tary budgets seem agreed in seeing 
certain advantages in the reduction 
of military expenditures as a means 
of approaching disarmament Luimit- 
ing the monetary resources avail- 
able for military purposes have in 
their view an element of flexibility 
and practicality which might be 
attractive to governments, allowing 
them, within limits, a certain free- 
dom of action To counteract, on 
the other hand, any negative effects 
on other States of this very free- 
dom of action, to these economists 
it seems of ‘decisive importance ta 
combine agreements on reductions 
of military expenditures with mea- 
sures aiming at limitations of physi- 
cal entities, particularly mass 
destruction weapons and offensive 


systems, such as nuclear weapons 
and biological and chemical wea- 
pons 


A debate on these matters 1s on 
the agenda of the 30th session of 
the UN General Assembly and 
should be pursued as a matter of 
urgency 


N o one should be surprised that 
nuclear disarmament has been on the 
agenda and has been given the 
highest priority in the disarmament 
efforts since the early 1960s The! 
achievements so far, m terms of 
certain limited agreements listed 
earlier in this paper, are of course 
completely unsatisfactory ın that 
they imply no reduction whatsoever 
in the horrible pile of nuclear 
armoury 


In a summing up of the General 
Debate at the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty Review Conference in May 
1975, I said ‘It seems to me that 
an enlightened world opinion, re- 
flected, in this case, ın statements 
by non-nuclear-weapon States, rather 
impatiently awaits concrete and 
binding results, of ongomg bilateral 
negotiations, aiming at ending the 
quantitative and qualitative arms 
race, and reducing substantially the 
levels of nuclear armaments Many 
have referred to the need for a time- 
table for results to be achieved 
through these negotiations The 
agreement on a comprehensive test 
ban 1s clearly recognized as a most 
decisive element in these efforts A 
least common denominator 1s appa- 
rent in the statements — Article VÍ 
must be implemented, in letter and 
in Spirit. I believe that this 1mplies 
the existence of a strong moral 
pressure on the nuclear-weapon 
States to prove to the world not 
only their genuine wil but also 
their capacity for “disarmament ’ 


The future fate of the whole non- 
proliferation regime, as embodied 
in the NPT, may well be in serious 
jeopardy if the  nuclear-weapon 
States do not show the will and 
capacity for disarmament that was 
so strongly asked for at the Review 
Conference In its Final Declaration 
it was expressed as follows ‘The 
Conference appeals to the nuclear- 
weapon States parties to the nego- 
tration on the limitation of strategic 
arms to endeavour to conclude at 


the earliest possible date the new 
agreement that was outlined by their 
leaders ın November 1974 ‘The 
Conference looks forward to the 
commencement of follow-on nego- 
tiations on further limitations of, 
and significant reductions in, their 
nuclear weapons systems as soon as 
possible following the conclusion of 
such an agreement.’ 


This 1s all the more important as 
the world community faces a possi- 
bly considerable increase in nuclear 
explosion capability as a result of 
the ongoing expansion of nuclear 
energy programmes 1n a great many 
countries Something will have to 
happen, rapidly, if the nuclear non- 
proliferation ideology coyld be 
saved Also, as a result of the 
Review Conference, it is hoped that, 
by its request for a Second Review 
Conference in 1980 and for the 
inclusion in the General Assembly 
agenda in 1976 and 1978 of a review 
ot the implementation of the con- 
clusions of the first Review Con- 
ference, the non-nuclear world. 
community will be able to keep 
alive that element of dynamic 
momentum in efforts that 1s urgently 
requested to make non-proliferation 
and nuclear disarmament successful 


T he ultimate aim of disarmament 
efforts 1s 


—to remove the threat of future 
devastating wars, even—in the worst 
of cases—the extinction of the 
human civilization as we know it; 


—to re-allocate resources presently 
used for military purposes to peace- 
ful. constructive and developmental 
purposes, in a spirit of internatio- 
nal solidarity 


The fact that the 1970s is pro- 
claimed th» Disarmament Decade 
as well as the Second UN Deve- 
lopment Decade provides the neces- 
Sary link between these two 
purposes The real facts behind this 
link were exammed by the Expert 
Group earlier referred to, convened 
by the UN Secretary-General in 
1971 and chaired by Alva Myrdal 
Its report 1s of the utmost rele- 
vance to the ongoing review and 
appraisal of the objectives of the 
Second Development Decade as 
well as efforts to establish a New 
International Economic Order under 


a Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States 


Tre group reported that a rough 
calculation showed a 20 per cent 
general reduction im military ex- 
penditures to contribute not only 
to the satisfaction of urgent econo- 
mic needs of both developed and 
developing countnes, but also to 
the reduction of the economic gap 
etween the two groups if develop- 
ment assistance were raised globally 
in the same proportion or slightly 
more The group found, moreover, 
that most of the resources released 
by disarmament, total or partial 
would be readily transferable to 
other uses—for example, man- 
power, food, clothing, transport, 
fuel and products of the metal and 
engineering industries According 
to an analysis of the US, the num- 
ber of industries suffering negative 
impacts of possible transfers to 
Other uses of some of the resources 
absorbed by military expenditures, 
would be smaller when the replace- 
ment for military expenditures was 
through assistance to developing 
countries rather than when the re- 
placement was for domestic per- 
sonal consumption 


The importance attached by the 
group to the transfer of use of skill- 
ed human resources from mulitary 
to peaceful purposes is further 
underhned in the answer of the 
Swedish Government to the UN 
Secretary-General on the expert 
gioup report on reductions of 
military budgets referred to earlier 
A crucial centre of armament acti- 
vities in the present technological 
age, increasingly specialized and 
isolated from the needs of civilian 
society, is the allocation of resources 
for R & D Whatever reductions 
could Be made in this field would 
constitute a long-term restraint on 
nulitary procurement Efforts should, 
consequently, for the dual purpose 
stated above, be concentrated on 
minimizing resources for mulitary 
R & D, thereby effectively hamper- 
ing further technological advance in 
these fields Such efforts would, of 
course, in the spirit of the Myrdal 
expert group report, have to be 
pursued in a clear understanding of 
their disarmament effects It would 
be appreciated if the international 
scientific community should find ıt 
possible, even urgent, to issue a 
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strong appeal in support of enlisting 
the scientists of the world in efforts 
to devote skills and capacities to 
peaceful and constructive, as 
opposed to military purposes 


Results so far of disarmament 
efforts have, as I have stated re- 
peatedly, not been impressive This 
is 1n a way rather strange. The case 
for umting the support of the over- 
whelming majority of human beings 
behind these efforts 1s so strong, 
that it should have a penetrating 
power capable of forcing their as- 
pirations to be met Professor 


"Bernard. T Feld of MIT and 


Pugwash gives voice, in the article 
quoted earlier in this paper, to his 
belief, based on efforts for arms 
control during half a lifetume, that 
the partial disarmament . measures 
aimed at so far only seem to have 
assisted ın pushing the arms com- 
petition into new and more virulent 
directions and that the only way 
out may be through a comprehen- 
sive approach If, as seems to be 
his view, it has been futile to 
engage mulitary technicians in argu- 
ments over technical details, per- 
haps more success could be achieved 
by bringing the argument back to 
matters of principle, to questions 
of economics, of ethics, of morality 
and, quite simply, survival? 


Matters of principle are indeed 
involved in the fight for disarma- 
ment There is a striking lack of 
commonsense and of understanding 
of long-term common interests in 
the present political leadership of 
this world Impatwnt people every- 
where will, however, request their 
political leaders to show exactly 
that common sense and vision, as 
mankind's futuie ıs inextricably 
linked with drastic change in world 
management ‘There 1s am “urgent 
need to bring together the disarma- 
ment community and the develop- 
ment community in order to 
reinforce their request for inter- 
national justice, equity and common- 
sense during the 1970s, the decade 
of development and disarmament 


Disarmament problems, therefore, 
must be examined and negotiated as 
an integral, and important, part of 
a global issue of survival m our 
‘ime, 
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GOVERNMENTS have not yet 
arrived at specific solutions in their 
fight against inflation and already 
there is a clamour to put an expan- 
sionist policy into ımmediate prac- 
tice This situation indicates--the 
measure of the indifference and 
danger to which mankind 1s expos- 
ed owing to a phenomenon well 
known ın history, but never in the 
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' shape or the degree nor with the 
extension and characteristics it now 
possesses In the worldwide trend 
towards chaos, ıt ıs unquestionable 
that inflation and the monetary 
aspects related to it, along - with 
growth, play a determining role 
These factors weaken the economies 
of the rich countries, retard the 
development of the poor nations 
and the worldwide readjustment for 
the construction within a new order 
of a more just Society that 1s not 
forced to flee to the future to survive 


In its report on the Salzburg 
meeting, the Club of Rome presented 
the state of world problems and of 
the long-range alternatives open to 
mankind These problems are 
closely interrelated I venture to 
say that inflation 1s a problem with 
multiple origins and consequences 
that, withn the framework of 
society, of nations, of economies— 
as well we shall see—, goes far 
eyond what :s commonly called 
scarcity 


The inflationary crisis is much 
more than an economic crisis, t 
IS a profound crisis of society that 
is part of and adds to the crises of 
environment, of raw materials, of 
growth, of the relationship between 
north and south 


The challenge must be accepted. 
but first a general awareness must 
exist Without a general knowledge 
of the problem, ıt will not be pos- 
sible to attain from economic sec- 
tors the appropriate behaviour 
indispensable for a successful and 
inflationary struggle This paper 
will deal with the causes of infla- 
tion their consequences and the 
means to combat it 


S uch generalized inflation in such 
alarming proportions ıs definitely a 
product of the industrial revolution 
which created a richer, but at the 
same time more complex and more 
discerning society It 1s ever more 
evident that an analysis of inflation 
focusing on the economic aspects 
only of the problem would not 
yield any results A global analy- 
sis of social behaviour appears to 
be indispensable The political 
aspect plays’ a determining role in 
this framework. It not only looks 
into the behavioural strategy of 
private persons, but also of public 


authorities when confronted with 
inflation s 


I, is part of human nature to 
strive constantly for a higher stand- 
ard of living The ancient concept 
of life, dominated by ethical and 
religious norms, has been replaced 
by a priority of the material aspira- 
tions of individuals or groups ‘This 
has led to an attack on the strong? 
hold of happiness in order to 
participate more m what it encloses 
It is evident that the less people's 
needs can be satisfied, the more 
people are willing to pay a high pricc 
to get ahead of their neighbours 
To this we can add the work of 
advertising. focused on influencing 
consumption The commodities 
offered are not really necessary but 
in order to meet higher costs pro- 
ducers are forced to produce more 
and to impose the purchase of, for 
example, automobiles It is explor- 
tation on a psychological level, of 
a behaviour that is no longer 
oriented toward the vital necessities 
as it once was, but also toward 
everything superfluous In this 
way, the standards of others become 
the goal to reach to win prestige 
Not only does emulation play a 
role, but 1s also the measuring-rod 
of social value 


Human beings are tempted, in 
all areas, to obtain a maximum of 
personal satisfaction with a mini- 
mum of effort and sacrifice This 
behaviour 1s a source of inflation 
because ıt favours consumption 
while it reduces benefits and pro- 
ductivity 


Purely economic measures do not 
give sufficient protection “against 
the psychological causes of this 
plague Market behaviour and 
restrictive measures are no safe- 
guards against the inflation of un- 
justified needs Restraint gives way 
to a sense of frustration and rebel- 
hon against what 1s called freedom 
and which is actually license If 
we wish to combat this kind of 
inflation, we must put 1nto practice 
a Strategy of persuasion in key 
spots of society which will awaken 
consciences and facilitate a chang: 
in habits and needs 


It 1s not enough to inform the 
public because every individual is 


going to think that the struggle 
begins with others, it js very neces- 
sary to tiy to persuade Informa- 


ton. 3s not effective if it ıs not l 


accompanied by practical applica- 
tion, educational institutions at all 
levels must adjust to the needs of 
modern society The responsibility 
for appropriate behaviour must 
reach the family, the school, where 
teaching 1s still carried our, to some 
degree, as though nothing had hap- 
pened in the last hundred yeais 


Í, the majority of the industria- 
lized European countries, the major 
parties wield power to an ever 
decreasing extent by virtue of the 
support of citizens bound by a 
common ideology Even so, the 
party in power must seek popula- 
rity The policy of public spending 
beyond actual possibilities wins 
elections but it 1s also a policy of 
inflation 


A second cause can be found in 
the struggle among social groups to 
participate in the socia] product 
The representatives of these groups 
must often be successful in order 
to guarantee their participation in 
the organization From a political 
point of view, this aspect of infla- 
tion 1s the reflection of a struggle 
toi the distribution of income to 
improve the place occupied on the 
social pyramid, to insure real ım- 
come or increase it—all of which 
serves to enhance inflation 


Powerful groups with the afore- 
mentioned sociological component 
merit special consideration Evident- 
ly, excess demand and overemploy- 
ment in the industrialized countries 
have had tbe effect of eliminating 
all risks in relation to unreason- 
able claims arising from the exploi- 
tation of a scarcity situation. 


At this point it is difficult to 
separate clearly the political com- 
ponent from the economic one I 
believe that there has not always 
been an economic justification for 
politica] claams Minority economic 
interests predominate over macro- 
economic interests and over those 
of the general public 


Public authorities occupy a 
special position. in the first place, 
as I said, owing to the need to win 
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popular support and also to avoid 
fomenting uncomfortable social 
tensions The claims of employees 
are met by job security and the 
absence of: risks of insolvency or 
dismissal The expansion of the 
sector and the resulting 
deficits are not the only causes of 
inflation It 1s also stimulated by 
the fact that the personnel employ- 
ed, usually in excess in a relatively 
unproductive sector, reduces the 
growth of the national product and 
productivity 


The explosion of wages in the 
public sector has elevated the costs 
of public health, education and 
other services to levels that endanger 
the opposition of institutions 


In the framework of the State, 
stability should also be considered 
beneficial to the community, ın the 
sense that it 1s advantageous to 
everyone, whether or not any sacri- 
fice 1s involved. Everyone thinks 
that his contribution to inflation 1s 
of httle 1mportance in comparison 
to the contribution of the rest, 
and there 1s no awareness that 
macroeconomic phenomena are in 
themselves but a multitude of 
microeconomic adventures. There 
is still a growing tendency to try 
to provide more free or subsidized 
public services instead of making 
them self-sufficient In this case 
waste must be added to inflation 


A dam Smith envisioned his homo 
economicus as wishing to obtain 
high profits and at the same time 
10 provide a service to the com- 
‘munity Today the model cannot 
be applied to man in the com- 
munity because the same homo 
economicus wants to maximize 
"benefits for himself at the cost of 
the community (pollution, resour- 
ces, water, air) In effect, there is 
tremendous waste in the case of 
goods that one does not have to 
pay for. In the same way, on the 
lob, the principle of individual 
efficiency gives way to a collective 
relaxation due to over-employment 
Since the means of production are 
insufficient there 1s excess demand 
in the economic sphere— whether 
due to psychological causes, mar- 
keting or the persuasion of a price 
rise that makes advance spending 
indispensable—and this leads to 


forced investments and to a flight 
toward real assets The combina- 
tion of these two elements only 
makes the inflationary trend worse 
(inflation in real eState and in land 
prices). 


It goes without saying that all 
of this not only affects inflation but 
also the problem of growth, en- 
vironment and natural resources 
In all of the industrialized coun- 
tries construction has greatly 
surpassed objective needs, and has 
become speculation and, at present, 
produces unemployment For this 
reason, governments plan suppor- 
tive measures that are very difficuli 
to determine quantitatively 


One problem must be forgotten 
in this context the price of land 
Overexpansion led to Jand specula- 
tion and the economically inferior 
classes have had to pay high rents 
to compensate for the outlay made 
by speculators 


T here ıs no doubt that hugh 


public spending contributes to 
inflation. But there has been an- 
other inflationary consequence, 


especially on the part of the United 
States The Bretton Woods mone- 
tary system functioned for twenty- 
ve years, it was therefore not a 
bad system A lack of discipline 
among nations, with the United 
States as leader, ruined it =» 


In the first place, there is the 
huge excess 1n public spending The 
United States balance of payments 
deficit invaded Europe with uncon- 
vertible dollars that led to unortho- 
dox and dangerous financing, 
through the Euromarket of an 
expansion superior to the means of 
each country The floating of cur- 
rencies resulted initially in instab:- 
lity ın the exchange markets and 
in a dangerous instability in the 
terms of trade 


But currency floating, an indirect 
consequence of inflation, also fav- 
oured a speculative rise in the 
prices of raw materials Excessive 
investment in basic products arose 
from the instability of foreign ex- 
change and from the absence of 
alternative safe investments in the 
financial, sphere The business 
world will not return to stability or 
normal progress without a just and 


sound monetary system that does 
not depend exclusively on the cur- 
rency of only one nation Al] ot 
this 1s also necessary in order to 
safeguard against inflation 1mported 
from abroad im the guise of higher 
prices or balance of paymenis 
surpluses 


T he first consequence 1s political 

it 15 obvious that inflation affects 
the small more than the large and 
that private interests take vigorous 
action against anti-inflationary mea- 
sures intended to restrain specula- 
tion This ıs a threat to democratic 
governments because the people 
gradually come to doubt the will 
and capacity of the government to 
combat inflation and, consequently, 
to fight those—admittedly a thin 
layer—who take advantage of it to 
their own benefit. 


Public opinion, alarmed by the 
devaluation of money, the impot- 
ence of power, of the economy, of 
the State, alarmed by growth, pol- 
lution, concrete in the landscape, 
gladly comes to the hasty conclu- 
sion that the system is no longer 
able to cope with these problems 
This same public opinion. begins to 
doubt the efficacy of the system 
without offering any alternatives 
Not enough thought 1s given to the 
fact that today we are faced with 
a struggle for survival, and not for 
past ideologies The citizen who 
loses confidence endangers the 
State and its organizations and by 
his irresponsible and abnormal: be- 
haviour makes it ungovernable 


The high level of inflation 1n- 
volves an accelerating effect that 
tends to perpetuate it because 
everything must be anticipated. 
spending, for fear of a price mse, 
a wage increase, advance contracts 
Once this point 1s reached and in 
view of the effect mentioned, the 
fight against inflation cannot be 
won unless its prospects and the 
persuasion that 1t will happen are, 
done away with That ıs to say, 
unless there ıs confidence in the 
means to deter it 


Inflation destroys the market 
economy because the decision- 
making of enterprises can no longer 
be based on certainties, and prices 
do not perform a regulating func- 


n 1 


tion in the market Inflation cor- 
rects all errors and one has only 
to wait ın order to see a failing 
business become successful, natural- 
ly at'the expense of others But 
the greatest concern 1s for the en- 
ormous arbitrary transfer of resour- 
ces among economic coparticipants, 
especially between debtor and 
creditor Given a 7% _ inflation 
rate anyone who has made a long- 
term loan recovers only half of his 
capital in terms of purchasing 
powers ten years later ‘This is the 
problem alike of beneficiaries of 
retirement funds and of social pro- 
jects, which will in future be insuf- 
ficient or will run into difficulties as 
income depreciates, although infla- 
tion, as well as indexation has at 
least managed to preserve the 
purchasing power of beneficiaries 
of wages, rents and certain social 
benefits For reasons too complex 
to explain here, indexation has not 
been applied to capital, and the 
creditor has had to bear the brunt 
of the loss Money, consequently, 
has been channeled, not to business, 
but to real estate and raw materials 
speculation, thus endangering the 
existence of economic groups in 
need of financing, and leading to 
a rse in the price of land and 
rentals 


W. have seen that inflation has 
a political and psychological back- 
ground Politically, inflation ıs an 
expression. of power, and of the 
strength and weakness of groups 
and individuals that stand to profit 
by it The political aspect of the 
‘problem brings us to the conclu- 
sion that inflation 1s not an excep- 
tional or a temporary phenomenon, 
but rather a self-perpetuating tend- 
ency which will continue as long 
as exponential growth  prevails, 
allowing one to obtain everything, 
and immediately, with the concur- 
rence of the State 


There is only one inflation that 
rules the world The particular 
problem, which I mention among 
the consequences, 1s surely that of 
raw materials I shall only say here 
that their price rise is to a great 
extent the compensation for the 
increase in price of industrial pro- 
ducts Due to space limits, I can- 
not go into a discussion on raw 
materials, which 1s also very interest- 
mg It suffices to say that, agam, 


it ıs a global problem that cannot 
be resolved out of context 


T he business world has managed 
verv well in handling its growth, 1ts 
markeung, sales and labour pro- 
blems But until now it has not 
been able to delve into the problems 
of running an efficient economy 


I shall begin by stating that in- 
flation 1s worldwide only measures 
on a global scale can help us 
what good 1s the moderation of one 
country if the rest create inflation 
and, owing to the currents by which 
inflation 1s transmitted, the reason- 
able countries are also infected? 


Measures should be global in 
Scope  Ifind that two major areas 
have top priority 


— The reduction of the enormous 
dollar liquidity in the mone- 
tary system, 


— The price of easly saleable 
raw materials should be stabi- 
lized remuneratively for pro- 
ducers and reasonably for 
consumers Until now, and 
with few exceptions, the for- 
mer have had to bear the 
brunt E 


The measures required today are 
not the same as those of last year 
Price stabihty is an objective that 
must be achieved but for many 
countries this presents the alterna- 
tive of deflation and crisis For 
this reason, together with restrictive 
measures, machinery must be deve- 
loped to give a new thrust to the 
economy and at the same time 
stabilize prices Stabilization with 
unemployment is no longer accept- 
able The time has come to carry 
out a balanced and sectoral stabili- 
zation, taking mto account at the 
same time organic growth and the 
need to modify certain structures 
that are incompatible with the de- 
velopment of society 


Since inflation has multiple 
origins, the instruments to combat 
it must also be multiple and varied. 
We cannot settle—and it would be 
useless to try to—the argument 
between monetarists and Keynesian 
advocates of fiscal policy, but it is 
indispensable that decision-making 
centres act with greater effectiveness 
than they have shown until now 


Although the dual instruments 
of the regulation of the money 


Supply and fiscal policy (purchasing 
power) are open to much discus- 
sion, they have, nevertheless, steered 
the economy in a certam global 
direction that, 1f 1t has not reduced 
it, has at least stabilized expansion 


T his has not brought about 
results anywhere because ıt has 
limited itself to reducing the fever 
without curing the illness Above 
all, price control m countries with 
a high ratio of growth becomes an 
almost futile endeavor 


There 1s only one objective limit 
in so far as wages and cost in 
general are concerned competi- 
tiveness in foreign trade Wage 
demands and costs should be 
regulated by the State jf they en- 
danger foreign trade and if over- 
employment prevails This, of 
course, would be the primary 
Soren to safeguard the worker’s 
job. 


The offsetting of price rises 1s 
generally accepted within a frame- 
work of recession today but it 
endangers enterprises since not all 
of them can make this effort with- 
out reducing the means to carry 
on their activities Evidently a long 
period of stagnation in. which infla- 
tion is not diminished could modify 
the rules of the game ın such a 
way as to eliminate automatic. ad- 
justment in order to accumulate the 
means for investment It 1s obvious 
that if growth comes to a standstill, 
wages should be stabilized even if 
there are price rises Without 
growth there is no possibility for 
absorbing higher costs 


This subject 1s so vast that we 
would need hours to go into it 
fully "This has not been my inten- 
tion, nor is if yours 


Allow me to make one last 
remark. The struggle against ın- 
flation forms part of the strategy 
necessary to govern the planet glob- 
ally. So long as each person goes 
his own way, there will be no eco- 
nomic harmony nor distributive 
Justice. People will again say that 
the heavens are unjust because the 
sun shines on the good and the evil 
and ‘because it rains on the devout 
and the sinners 


But the pious and the good will 
always be poor 
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THE protest movements of the last 
decade, particularly in the affluent 
areas of the world, need very care- 
ful study We tend to see them 
only as angry explosions against 
various types of unthinking autho- 
rity We do not probe deeper to 
locate the thrust behind the men 
and women who challenged the 
status quo The passion that linked 
these protest movements, or move- 
ments of assertion, was the stress 
on a more integrated and dignified 
way of life, closer to the reality of 
the social collective, simple, honest, 
democratic, decentralised, purged of 
the vulgarities of affluence, a sort 
of a re-discovery_of what matters 


A common thread also runs 
through the thought of men lke 
Gandhi, through the living experi- 


, ments of revolutionary China, of 


the flower children spawned in the 
jungle of affluence, the angry youths 
in the streets of Paris and Calcutta, 
the experimenters 1n new ideas and 
concepts in the various inter-related 
fields of the social sciences, and the 
political thrust of a number of new 
moveinents not directly involved 
with the power manipulations and 
cliches of the so-called Right and 
Left It is important to understand 


A wasteful civilization 
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this, because the phenomenon re- 
presents the slow crystalisation of 
attitudes to life and living which 
are bound to impact the popular 
movements of tomorrow and the 
Ms judgements they will be found- 
ed on 


Much of the political confusion 
of today springs from our inabihty 
to catalyse the half-formed ideas 
and concepts which are being 
thrown up by the new movements 
and by the complex of inter-related 
problems which confront the peo- 
ples of all lands Catalyst action, ` 
however, can not be initiated with- 
out deep study It is here that we 
are failing The search for fresh 
solutions to the global problem- 
atique 1s not properly anchored to 
the new consciousness expressing 
Itself in the protestations of the 
people, spontaneous and less spon- 
taneous In other words, we have 
to catalyse with skill the new sur- 
facing consciousness against the 
aberrations of affluence, and link 
it to the struggle of two-thirds of 
deprived humanity to establish a 
decent, dignified life for itself 


An assertion of this sort usually 
leads to considerable controversy 


In sum, we are told that this con- 
cept of developing some single 
standard for the people of this planet 
Js utopian, unrealistic Put in this 
way, it certainly is—even though 
politicians are talking of an anter- 
national re-distribution of income, 
of wealth-sharing, and international 
income tax But there 1s no reason 
why we.cannot begin to restructure 
the living standards of the rich 
nations so that the present-day poor 
nations can also aspire with a cer- 
tain confidence to comparable living 
styles And the starting point of 
the recognition that the battle bet- 
ween the rich and poor has spilled 
over national frontiers and in to 
relations between nations 1s to launch 
an exposure of these values which 
encourage waste, conspicuous spend- 
ig and vulgarity, values which 
polarise the still economically un- 
equal within a nation and among 
the family of nations 


W aste, it has to be admitted has 
ecome synonymous with affluent 
Society—and, for that matter, very 
much so with the affluent elitist 
"pockets' in developing societies 
which slavishly imitate the norms 
of the so-called advanced nations 
If we allow our concern to get 
Scattered over too great a variety 
of activities, we will be in danger 
of becoming diffused, inchoate and 
quixotic There ıs waste, terrible 
waste, in food consumption, in 
water usage, in fertilizers, 1n energy 
utilisation, in clothing and housing, 
in automation and travel, even in 
relaxation And there is gigantic 
waste 1n the structure and mainte- 
nance of military power, disguised 
and not so disguised These activities 
are unnecessarily polluting ouy planet 
All this waste can only be attacked 
if leadership—pohtical, economic 
and social—develops or generates 
the will drastically to transform a 
man-made situation which holds 
the seeds of disaster. This is be- 
coming fairly apparent as the im- 
plications of the population explosion 
register on the computers In other 
words, 1t 1s our task to assist a con- 
solidation of the popular will to turn 
away from the precipice of over- 
consumption 


The catalysation of the new 
consciousness against waste, with- 
out which no popular will can form, 
is Only possible if we consciously 


set out to destroy yesterday's 
framework of reference by cogently 
proving that ig has little relevance 
to today's mix of problems Some 
would say that this is tantamount 
to turning your back on the mecha- 
nical and measured yardsticks of 
progress, putting only politics in 


command, setting rigid social 
norms, projecting adventurously 
into the global  problematique 


twenty-five years hence and work- 
ing backward for present-day solu- 
tions In a sense, yes—and more 
It means learning from the collapse 
of past civilisations which also 
over-consumed and perished Ít 
means pulling ourselves out of 
status quoist thought in a changing 
world 


Today, for the first time, the re- 
volution of science and technology 
has given us the beginnings of a 
universal belonging Around this, 
we must build a thinking process 
which is not only universal in its 
sweep but 1s deeper than the rigid 
measurements wé have been sub- 
jected to by the philosophers of the 
West There are dimensions beyond 
such measurements We have to 
find these dimensions, understand 
them, project them and then pro- 
ceed to plan the future Total 
corrections are not on the agenda 
A step by step return to realities 
should be sought 


L et me illustrate this process 
by very specific examples so that 
the potential for 1mmediate correc- 
tions 1s appreciated 


First, the developed world, Where 
do we begin? Obviously, at the point 
where the corruption of values is 
Sharpest It could well be the adver- 
tising industry Here, we have an im- 
dustry whose professed aim is to 
manipulate the market, to heighten 
wasteful competition between almost 
identical goods, to compel increasing 
consumption as if it were the only 
objective of life, to create a frenzied 
desire for the titillation of change, 
and to develop deep frustrations 
among those who are unable to 
dabble in the delights of all the 
stuff, good, bad and indifferent, 
that ıs advertised 


True, advertismg is an adjunct of 
manufacture True, there are varı- 
ous *kinds of ‘messages’ But 


advertising is a mechanism for 
waste-making on ,a colossal scale 
It really has no independent role 
even in the economies which wish 
to rely on the play of the market 
It only puts tremendous power 
into the hands of those who can 
envelope the mass media with 
their message And it creates the 
disastrous throw-away philosophy 
under which products are intended 
to disintegrate in the interests of 
new designs and new fashions, de- 
priving goods of the kind of durable 
quality that was once their hall- 
mark 


I. is not necessary to discuss 
this phenomenon at length. Those 
who think are aware of the ramifi- 
cations What we need to stress at 
this juncture ın our affairs is that 
measures must be devised to curb 
the power of the advertising indus- 
try to recruit more and more mil- 
hons to the ranks of the waste- 
makers This can be done through 
fiscal and other enactments which 
discipline advertising ^ activity, 
through measures which encourage 
what are called ‘opimuion-forming’ 
campaigns rather than saturated 
consumer oriented hard-sells, and 
through mass communications itself 
which explams the negative role of 
the advertising industry and how 
it IS not essential to the growth of 
a healthy market 


The counter-attack 1s bound to be 

fierce, for we are dealing with an 
activity which mobilises undoubted 
talent to trade on human suscepti- 
bilities and frailties Too many 
people tend to imagine, or have 
been brain-washed into thinking, 
that much of the super-structure of 
affluent society 1s dependent on an 
alive-and-kicking advertismg indus- 
try This myth has to be exploded 
—and through the mass media now 
used to popularise the myth The 
people in affluent societies have to 
be helped to realise that healthy 
arketing does not require adver- 
tising, that the market will become 
more sensitive to consumer needs 
in each area as the impact of satu- 
ration advertising is reduced and 
ended 2 

Even as the effort to discipline 
the advertising industry in the 
developed world gets under way, 
and people begin to understand 
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that in a situation. of global short- 
ages the drive for increasing the 
desire for consumption goods 1s 
vulgar and to be opposed, the waste 
inherent also in artificial industries 
like, for example, fashion-making 
and luxury packaging will begin to 
be noticed more and more widely. 
New attitudes, more in keeping 
with civilised values, will replace 
the distorted notions so long pre- 
valent A cult of dignified simpli- 
city can be projected through the 
same media which vulgarised our 
values Experts in advertising could 
evolve the methodology for a 
change in perspectives, for a con- 
certed assault on the throwaway 
mentality, for a return to articles 
of quality which last a lifetime or 
more. 


In other words, we require the 
development of a political will 
which is solidly based on an anti- 
waste platform. To argue that this 
is impossible within the context of 
the revolution of rising expectations 
is to reflect the twisted thinking of 
admittedly powerful pressure groups 
which cannot adjust themselves to 
the new economic and social think- 
ing noticeable in many parts of 
the world | Rising expectations 
should not be confused with more 
and more consumption of what is 
not needed: Rising expectations 
should be interpreted in terms 
which raise the dignity and sensi- 
tivity of the world's many millions 
who cannot possibly become the 
inheritors of even the minimum 
standards decreed by present-day 
affluent societies if waste as we 
know it continues. In this context, 
an assertion of a new political will 
IS overdue 


S econd, an example from both 
the developed and developmg worlds 
would illustrate the calibre of lea- 
dership required and the structur- 
ally different thinking needed to 
underpin the new political will. 
Take tourism and the industry 
which flourishes around it It re- 
presents perhaps one of the big- 
gest investments being made 
internationally, today, something 
like 30 billion dollars profit 1s re- 
gistered annually from the move- 
ment of some 200 million arrivals 
and departures Analyse it from 
whichever angle you wish and you 
will see that it ıs one of the major 


^. 


waste activities of our mid-twentieth 
century—and it has yet to be prov- 
ed that the poor are being made 
rich by tourism Once we assess 
the inherent waste in tourism, a 
great many myths and legends 
built around the activity will dis- 
solve 


I. is said that tourism brings 
people together, that ıt ıs profoundly 
cultural and tremendously bene- 
ficial to development This 1s far 
from the truth Modern tourism, 
with its emphasis on mass regi- 
mented travel, 1s anything but cul- 
tural In the most backward areas, 
it stresses western luxury and 
Standards. There 1s no ‘consump- 
tion’ of a new culture, the feel of 
its texture, the experience of new 
excitements. Travel 13 organized, 
with the skills of advertising and. 
at considerable energy cost, to 
move millions from one tourist 
‘enclave’ to another As for deve- 
lopment benefits, even the limited 
research done suggests that the 
major financial return 1s to the in- 
vestors in tourism within the 
affluent societies 


And what's more, in the long 
run, mecalculable harm is done to 
the value systems of those societies 
who receive constant visitations 
from what are essentially well=to- 
do holiday-makers, motivated by 
mass inedia to travel vast distances 
for ‘a dip in the sea’ or for a 
‘glimpse’ of some ruin or for exo- 
tica (whatever that may mean!) 
provided in ‘airconditioned com- 
fort The whole tourist industry: 
1s the anti-thesis of travel for 
adventure or for partaking of a new- 
culture Yet, over the last twenty- 
five years governments have been 
pushed by UN. agencies aud vari- 
ous international financial institu- 
tions into massively wasteful 
expenditure and programmes on 
what 1s called ‘tourist infrastruc- 
ture’ 


Tourism 1s not to be denounced 
It must remain a part of our lives 
What is called for is a tourism 
philosophy It should be so con- 
ceived that we are able easily to 
demarcate the beneficial and the 
damaging aspects of the activity. 
Tourism or travel should enrich our 
world view, our understanding of 
the common heritage of the peo- 


ples of this planet, through activity 
motivated by natural human curio- 
sity ach nation should present 
itself to the traveller on its own 
terms, not as a reflection of other 
countries, other cultures and other 
life styles All this 1s easily said: 
The problems arise as the unthink- 
ing ‘marketeers’ get to work to re- 
giment mass thinking and responses 
with all their elaborate weaponry 


I t is not possible to carry out 
corrections unless we locate the 
waste inherent in so many such 
activities which have until now 
enjoyed an enchanted existence The 
continuous destruction embodied in 
the unthinking expansion of our 
existing cities as a result of the 
pressure Of numbers can no longer 
be dealt with by policies that eco- 
logically doodle with the problem 
Old systems of education and com- 
munication, embracing the labour »f 
a majority of the peoples of deve- 
loped societies, are becoming irre- 
levant and cry out for fundamental 
change The inter-connections and 
balance between food consumption, 
health measurss and medicine in- 
take continue to be. slurred over 
And, then, many cults need re- 
searching—the cult of the private 
automobile as against public trans- 
port, the cult of ever-expanding 
standards of living and a consume- 
rism without any restraints, the cult 
of cheap, mass-produced, throw- 
away articles, and the cult which 
seeks surface change for the sake 
of change Even the tentative prob- 
ing done suggests that these cults 
have heightened human alienation, 
increased dependence on harmful 
drugs, numbed many sensibilities 
and cracked the confidence we once 
had in our future 


The task of correction naturally 
requires a ‘brain-cleaning’ opera- 
tion, but absolutely elemental in the 
operation is the need to look at 
our world through the eyes of the 
hungry, the deprived and the de- 
graded—some 2000 millions and 
more who cannot be expected to 
believe that their wretched condi- 
tion is of their making Even the 
sophisticated historians of the last 
hundred years of economic growth, 
and the scientists and technicians 
who have developed the resources 
of our planet in recent decades, 
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know that the rich live on the poor 
in a, nation as among nations. It 1s 
the old battle between the rich and 
the poor This 1s the base of the 
new tensions enveloping our world, 
tensions which. will overwhelm all 
other collisions, ideological, religi- 
ous, ethnic We have to come to 
grips with this qualitative change 
m human relationship or else wẹ 
will be in danger of becoming irre- 
levant in our search for solutions 
to the global problematique 


It 1s becoming increasingly clear 
that unless we can move from limit- 
ing wasteful growth to Iimuiting 
waste itself, and then push forward 
to limting unnecessary consumer 
demands, the crisis of our planet 
will continue to grow more com- 
plex The crisis will certainly foster 
dangerously in the backward, deve- 
loping areas, with their bursting 
populations, their wasteful govern- 
ments and their wasteful elites One 
day, this crisis could break its 


et their dreams of the life styles 
Opularized today These are the 
psychological dimensions of the 
single challenge that ıs building. 
They cannot be tackled separately, 
even though it would seem obvious 
that the waste in the lands of abun- 
dance has to be attacked first. 


I t is clearly no longer possible 
to talk patronsingly to undernou- 
rished people about minimum stan: 
dards of living, it smacks mtolerably 
of the master-slave attitude and 
comes strangely from societiey 
where a child consumes anything up 
to ninety times the resources" his 
counterpart does in a developing 
area The new stress will have to 
be on the maximum, the maxima, 
à standard of consumption to which 
all haVe-an equal right, and in thé 
context of known world resources. 
Consumption beyond the maxima 
must be treated as waste, criminal 
waste However, because the con- 
cept of the maxima imposes a dis- 


ciphne on the affluent and the 
influential wherever they may be, 
it is sought to be shelved or for- 
gotten But there can be no running 
away from the concept if we are 
serious 1n our purpose, politically, 
economically or socially 


U iumpatery, the entre. range of 
modern human ‘activity will “have 
to be constantly ‘analyzed to dis- 
cover where we are making critical 
errors in consumption The reali- 
zation of our waste-making 1s fun- 
damental to the correction of the 
false value system we are merrily 
projecting—degpite its boomerang 
effect In othér words, we must 
question all of our generally accep- 
ted notions and patterns of living. 
And, hopefully, once this question- 
ing begins, significant results at the 
individial, group and community 
levels” will register It 1s obvious 
that until the mental framework for 
tackling political, economic and 
social issues is fundamentally 


altered, it will be 1mpossible to 


proceed with the conservation and 
re-cycling of our resources, with 
popularizing new patterns of simple 
and civilized livmg behaviour A 
vast mess of false values and aspi- 
rations will have to be washed opt 
of the popular mind in the process 
of the complicated transition 


Against this background, it 1s of 
paramount importance that those 
who deal with policy-making and 
policy-implementation, 'those" who 
control the levers of political power, 
re-establish command over the 
forces which are moulding our life. 
They cannot continue helpless, aim- 
less and hopeless. During the next 
twenty-five years, that is by the 
year 2000 AD, the population of 
the world will probably "have 
doubled If numbers dre destroying 
the institutions, the norms and the 
styles of living and growth today, 
one can imagiüe the anarchy which 
lies ahead if political leadership 
does not address itself to the incre- 
dihle variety of problems we have 
spawned. A starting point is need: 
ed It i$ possible to assert that the 
concept or principle of maxima, the 
level beyond which all consumption 
is waste, is such a point. It is here 
that we can collectively act to cata- 
lyze the new conciousness against 
waste, : 
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Economic cooperation 
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WITH more problems being viewed 
as international, with interdepend- 
ence as a central, if as yet ull- 
documented theme, of international 
life, and with a seemingly narrower 
margin of freedom between aspira- 
tions and constraints, it is clear 
that the time of international prag- 
matism has gone Not that the 
multiple ways in which international 
society has more or less spontane- 
ously or empirically developed, 
through public and private mitia- 
tives, should be discouraged or that 
it should have lost its usefulness 
But more is needed Governments 
have clearly indicated that they 
want a global design and an 1ncieas- 


, ingly refined set of rules Inter- 


national pragmatism was hardly 
a enable proposition even at the 
time when continuing linear pro- 
gress was postulated, when 'trickle- 
down' economics were hardly 
questioned, and when faith in the 
overall benign effects of technology 
had not been seriously shaken 
Such propositions have now been 


, generally discarded, if not discre- ' 


dited and the effort toward develop- 


> Ing 'designs' and sets of rules have 


been significantly intensified 


Rules, or codes of conduct, not 
legally binding but endowed with 
a moral authority derived from their 
universal or quasi: universal accep- 
tance, are a substitute for inter- 
national law, which is inevitably 
slow 1n its development They have 
been drafted or are being drafted 
m such diverse fields as ‘shipping’ 
(hners conferences) ‘transnational 
enterprises’, ‘transfer of technology’, 
‘environment’ and others The most 
significant and comprehensive 1s the 
Charter of Rights and Obligations 
of States developed over the, last 


NS 


two years as a result of an mitia- 
tive of the President of Mexico 


Rules and codes are more ambi- 
guous and at a higher level of gene- 
rality than law could afford to be, 
since there are no courts to adju- 
dicate right or wrong. The procedure 
of their acceptance conceals diver- 
gencies and for that reason 1s 
sometimes. the subject of heated 
controversy The trend, however, 1s 
a most important one in the pro- 
gress toward a New International 
Economic Order 


Rules and codes- are also useful 
elements in the building of a con- 
ceptual framework ın which the 
design must evolve The need for 
deSigns has expressed itself most 
powerfully in the recent five years, 
first, through the International De- 
velopment Strategy in 1970 and then 
through the Programme and Plan of 
Action for a New \International 
Economic Order Less comprehen- 
sive documents have also been 
elaborated 1n such fields as environ- 
ment, population, food, women’s 
rights and participation. im society 


Al these documents have one 
powerful feature 1n common their 
overall objective is change They 
rule out a notion of 1nterdependence 
which would not be geared to 
change and, for that matter, rapid 
change They are not concerned 
with the management of the status 
quo This 1s why the negotiations 
m the economic field today differ 
from those which affect, for ims- 
tance, the preservation of peace, or 
economic negotiations of earlier 
times Designs worked out in the 
United Nations postulate faults an 
social organization. which can be 
corrected through the process of 
political will and international con- 
certation In this light they proceed 
from goals, based on human m- 
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provement, to strategies, policies and 
programmes They have evolved 
trom early recognition of asymme- 
tries adversely affecting Third World 
countries and expressed in the 
crucial ‘gaps’ the Trade Gap and 
the Investment Gap, and in the 
theory of the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of the terms of trade 


Whether demonstrable or not 
these propositions continue as à 
conceptual instrument, to exercise 
a considerable influence on. the 
minds of politicians and on the 
actions of the international commu- 
nity The designs recognize, as any 
economic document should, certain 
‘limiting’ factors affecting tbe de- 
velopment of resources and the 
implementation of corrective mea- 
sures These factors are reflected 
in the choice of the quantitative 
targets and of the time span for 
their attainment They do not, how- 
ever, include a recognition of ulti- 
mate physical limits Nor do they 
integrate such emerging concepts 
as the carrying capacity of the bio- 
sphere or absolute scarcities 1n non- 
renewable natural resources 


OQ. important feature of these 
designs is that they view the res- 
pect of ‘national sovereignty’ as an 
imperative and the search for 
national identity as a positive fac- 
tor in the process of change They 
do not take the leap towards supra- 
national institutions, and provide 
for only a limited number of cen- 
trally managed programmes, mostly 
in the more technical fields Newly 
emancipated countries still ses their 
independence threatened in many 
devious and subtle ways, and in any 
suggestions of central management 
they fear manipulation by the rich 
and the powerful, but the industrial 
countries bave not shown a greater 
propensity toward the sacrifice of a 
portion of their sovereignty For 
Instance, they have resisted progress 
toward a true monetary reform 
which would inevitably involve a 
much greater managerial role for 
the International Monetary Fund as 
a central authority 


This state of affairs must be seen 
in a context where a very vast area 
of potential  co-operation—with- 
nut surrendering of sovereignty— 
IS still unattended And it may be 
surmised that even in the Law of 


the Sea the likely agreements——so 
remote from the great hopes raised 
only three years ago—-would not 
foreclose real co-operation in the 
major areas of environment, scien- 
tific research, exploration, and ex- 
ploitation of resources 


Most pervasive—and increasingly 
so—is the ever-present, 1f not always 
expressed, feeling of imtolerable 
mequalities, and of enormous con- 
centration of power This seems to 
create insurmountable inhibitions 
even in fields where risks are great, 
such as the proliferation of nuclear 
technology In areas such as the 
exploitation and exploration of 
natural resources, so closely related 
to the management of the environ- 
ment, the present concentration of 
power must be viewed as an obs- 
tacle to the development of inter- 
national policies and programmes 
To mitigate the effects of such 
concentration should be viewed as 
an objective per se not to be dis- 
mussed, as so often, as purely ideo- 
logical and as a condition of 
progress in crucial fields of inter- 
national co-operation Measures 
aiming at more equal sharing of 
power by whatever means, however 
modest. for instance in the form of 
restraining actions by powerful 
nations or of changes in decision- 
making mechanisms in international 
institutions will be more intensely 
exp.ored from now on 


Aui this may help to explain why 

the school of thought best exempli- 
fied by the Club of Rome has not 
found ready and general acceptance 
in the United Nations Their world 
models emphasize physical and 
technological limits rather than 
faults ın social organization, they 
do not, up to now, integrate, even 
though they recognize them, the 
conflicts inherent ın the world today, 
the dialectical tensions between the 
rich and the poor, they appear to 
underestimate the role of nations 
and to subsume its early demise into 
worldwide problem-solving institu- 
tions. This 1mportant work, therefore 
proves difficult to fit into the con- 
ceptual framework which conditions 
the International Development Stra- 
tegy of the New International Eco- 
nomic Order. 


It 1s clear, nevertheless, that at 
least the questions so dramatically 


posed by the Club of Rome are 
beginning to .permeate the arenas 
in which United Nations policies 
are elaborated, but considerable 
ambivalence is shown in regard to 
the answers At times they are 
evoked as an additional argument 
for redistribution of resources But, 
perhaps, more frequently, they are 
perceived as a factor retarding an 
already slow development, on the 
basis of a precarious methodology 
and with motives which are suspect- 
ed Since the feeling of ‘limits’, 
however vague, may be already in- 
fluencing some policy decisions, as 
well as investment actions, and may 
therefore affect the equilibrium and 
coherence of the ‘designs’, ıt would 
be important to work towards 4 
consensus in that respect, however 
difficult ıt may prove This would 
certainly require a rapid develop- 
ment of positive and specific know- 
ledge which seems to have limped 
‘behind the emergence of overall 
philosophies and value systems 


Tre global vision has nevertheless 
made considerable advances during 
the last 5 years Turbulent events 
and newly perceived problems, have 
produced a greater sense of urgency, 


broadening and stepping up the pace\ 


of co-operation even in the absence 
of a conceptual consensus The state 
of co-operation on a global level 
differs greatly in its intensity and 
manifestations from one field to an- 
other The greatest advance is to 
be found in the field of food as a 
result of the preparation and un- 
folding of the Rome Conference 
in November 1974 A comprehen- 
sive set of institutions and arrange- 
ments have been established, which 
bring the Internationa] Community, 
closer to a measure of central 
management then it had even been 
Increase in investment for food 
production and infrastructure in the 
less developed countries, intensifica- 
fion of technological research, cons- 
titution of security reserves, 
continuation and improvement of 
tood aid as a necessary transitional 
measure, establishment of a Council 
with an overall co-ordinating man- 
date, are the main features of a 
remarkably coherent enterprise 
which enlisted greater commitment 
than had been witnessed previously 
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On the basis of the evidence avail- 
able to the Conference from national 
and international institutions (and 
it was considerable), the plan does 
not foresee shortage of land or of 
production capacity within the next 
25 years, and even in the context 
of the population projections of the 
United Nations, ıt implies substan- 
tial improvement ın nutritional 
standards 


At the other end of the spectrum, 
in the field of population, whatever 
co-operation exists remains of a 
pragmatic, ad hoc type, not sup- 
ported by any formalized consensus 
At the conference 1n Bucharest, the 
discussion of population as a factor 
in development strategies destroyed 
some of the more simplistic ideas 
which had led to an overestimation 
of the efficiency of population pro- 
grammes Here again the lack of 
positive knowledge 1n regard to such 
important problems as the deter- 
minants of fertility, made ıt very 
difficult to oppose convincingly 
those who did not consider popula- 
tion stabilisation or control as an 
element of the New International 
Economic Order and who at times 
were even tempted to dismiss de- 
mography as irrelevant to develop- 
ment The clarification, however 
was useful as a reminder that popu- 
lation programmes had little chance 
of succeeding except in the context 
of a change ın social and economic 
conditions and that their :discri- 
minate advocacy was not necessarily 
a positive element in the promotion 
of 1mnternational co-operation. 


I. the field of environment im- 
portant programmes, some of them 
involving global co-operation under 
the United Nations environment 
programme have been set forth as 
a consequence of the Stockholm 
Conference in 1972 However, the 


` conceptual problems relating to the 


place of environment protection in 
the complex set of objectives of the 
international national societies have 
not been significantly elucidated 
Previous decisions, sometimes hard- 
ly fought, have been reversed almost 
overnight, illustrating the lack of a 
reliable methodology for rational 
decision-making 


A global model commissioned 
by the United Nations under the 


í 


direction of Professor Leontief 
should enhance the understandıng 
of the implications of various poli- 
cies — Particularly — preoccupying, 
however, 1s the difficulty encounter- 
ed. in reducing the uncertainties 
affecting such matters as climate 
modification or new nuclear tech- 
hology There are serious risks ın- 
volved even if they cannot be 
convincingly documented The 
notion of risk 1s easier to identify 
and perceive than that of limits, and 
as long as great uncertainties be- 
cloud certain areas, restraining poli- 
cies, arrived at internationally, 
should commend themselves even 
in the absence of scientific proof, 
particularly if alternative approaches 
can be discovered 


This lends particular importance 
to the work undertaken in the 
United Nations on Natural Re- 
sources Planning and concertation 
have been slow to come, even 
though they seemed to be called for, 
long before the notion of physical 
limits invaded our thinking This 1s 
an area of large and slow maturing 
investments It 1s the latent richness 
of many of the poor countries It 
18 linked with the complex power 
problem created by the multinatio- 
nal companies and their grip on 
innovative technology The failure 
to develop a reliable inventory, to 
embark in time on exploration on 
the right scale, and to outline long- 
term international policies, has re- 
sulted in the present disquieting 
rush into nuclear technology The 
fashionable notion of scarcities is 
not well understood There is con- 
siderable confusion about reserves, 
or costs Programmes for organiz- 
ing the existing knowledge, and 
developing additional knowledge 
through exploration, forecasting and 
technological assessment are now 
recognized as among the most rm- 
mediate tasks of the United Nations 
system 


I t is implied (and sometimes very 
explicit) m models emphasizing 
global constraints that a drastic 
change in the value systems of 
contemporary society should take 
place and, given the stringent time 


span of the ‘overshoot and collapse’ 


process, that this change should 


take place rapidly. Values are not 
very specifically stated in either the 
International Development Strategy 
or the Programme of Action of the 
New International Economic Order 
Those which are subsumed in these 
documents include the improve- 
ment in the material condition ot 
the people—particularly the poorest, 
the general advocacy of economic 
and social rights, and a desire for 
more equality, both between nations 
and within nations The values in 
the early documents have been 
made somewhat more specific as 
efforts were undertaken to refine 
targets and indicators ın a new 
emphasis on employment creation, 
distribution of income and eradica- 
tion of mass poverty 


EH xou the process of specifi- 
cation has not gone very far The 
attempt made 1n a Secretariat docu- 
ment to suggest social indicators as 
well as new objectives pertaining 
to some of the 1mportant parameters 
of social progress, was not pursued, 
even though it was only suggested 
that such targets should be set by 
governments themselves, and not 
established as collective norms 
The reason for this failure may lie 
in the fear of interference or in the 
suspicion that the obeisance to new 
imperatives might in some way 
stifle growth, or at least in the mis- 
trust of models of growth which 
postulate that under certain circums- 
tances, an emphasis on social im- 
provement in the immediate might 
lay the ground for more rapid 
growth in the longer term period. 


In fact, the debate on the content 
and conditions of development 
which had been one of the orginal 
expressions of interdependence as a 
concern for the difficulties of the 
other, may not be pursued very 
much further, as our greater un- 
derstanding of the development 
process requires now that its 
sociological and political content— 
including the existing structures of 
power—be explored, a factor which 
could be ignored in the optimistic 
hypothesis of former years. 


However, social experimentation 
as an innovation is pursued in de- 
veloping countries themselves and 
may be assisted by programmes of 
cooperative actions such as the 


rural development programme of 
the IBRD New models based on 
different values may te developed 
in peripheral organs such as regio- 
nal institutes or ın such new institu- 
tional arrangements as the Third 
World Forum where research and 
debate on highl, controversia: 
matters can more easily reach oui 
towards new frontiers In this con- 
text ıt becomes natural for) the 
Un:ea Nations organization to be 
more and more open to the outside 
world and to remain ‘cognizant’ of 
trends, in thinking and action, to- 
ward new ‘styles of development’ 
which command the allegiance of a 
number of its member governments 


A greater diversity of ‘paradigms’ 
may be observed today in the Third 
World countries than was the case 
when the International Development 
Strategy was adopted Some are 
directly inspired by shifts in the 
value system, They emphasize ‘de- 
pendencia’ and the need to over- 
come if, as an objective in itself 
and the condition of healthy deve- 
lopment Others simply aspire at a 
more equalitarian society, with 
emphasis on the satisfaction of basic 
human needs 


Both types converge in the advo- 
cacy of more self-reliance, on a 
greater degree of insulation from 
certam world currents, especially 
consumption patterns so widely dis- 
seminated by the mass media, and 
some modification of traditional 
arrangements of international inter- 
course, deprecating excessive reliance 
on primary commodity trade and 
a lack of selectivity ın the resource 
to foreign capital Not always are 
the political implications of the new 
economic models discussed or ex- 
plicitated, and there remains a large 
area of obscurity in regard to the 
degree of collective discipline or 
coercive methods which ıs implied 
and which in some circumStances 
might clash with traditional values 
or desired objectives of the socie- 
ties 


Great hope ıs attached to the 
realization of ‘collective self-reliance’ 
as an expression of solidarity bet- 
ween Third World countries, which 
today has acquired a new and con- 
crete operational meaning. This is 


one of the most significant trends 
to emerge in the recent past and, 
In spite of some scattered resistance, 
it ıs more and more seen by all as 
a positive element, to be encouraged 
and supported by the International 
Community 


ie ee far the goal of self- 
reliance may be pursued, given the 
size and factor endowment of the 
large majority of Third World 
countries and their links with inter- 
national markets, the problems of 
relationship with the industrial 
world through trade, capital and 
technological transfers, remains 
crucial 


These have been the subject of 
debate and negotiation over 25 
years, with very slow progress re- 
corded It ıs 1mportant to recognize 
that the perspective of a more rapid 
advance may, in the light of the 
more recent circumstances, appear 
in a brighter light The implications 
of the OPEC countries’ strategy, the 
discontntuty created by the sharp 
increases in the oil prices and the 
Jolt 1mparted to the International 
Community by such action, may 
in fact mark a turmng point for 
the history of international co-ope- 
ration The difficulties raised have 
been duly analysed, recorded and 
lamented. 


As 1t turned out, they proved not 
quite as stringent as had been as- 
sumed Balance of payment deficits 
of major importing countries were 
less forbidding than anticipated. 
Surpluses of the oil countries were, 
more than thought possible, spent 
in the 1mport of goods, 1n productive 
investments, and—1rost significant— 
in outhows of aid to developing 
countries particularly affected by 
the oi] price increases There was 
no rush toward protectionism and 
beggar-my-neighbour policies on the 
part of industrial countries Quite 
to the contrary, they concerted their 
action rather effectively to cope with 
prolonged balance of payment de- 
ficits and they also contributed 
through flows of capital to mitigate 
the effects of the increase in food 
and oi prices on less developed 
countries 


Each country will draw for itself 
the detailed balance sheet—and it 


is unfortunately true that many 
situations remain highly difficult and 
precarious However, in the context 
of mternational cooperation—for so 
long stagnant or languishing—the 
most useful view of the develop- 
ments of the winter of 1973, ıs to 
recognize them as a ‘transforming 
event’ which may stimulate the In- 
ternational Community to new and 
constructive actions—including, ot 
course, the mitigation of its adverse 
effects If some would doubt the 
reality of the ‘transforming event’ 
they should only look at the changes 
and innovations which have taken 
place at an accelerated pace in the 
few months which have elapsed 
since the decision of OPEC coun- 
tries 


Several factors deriving from this 
decision have been instrumental an 
important pool of capital has be- 
come available, less conditioned. by 
Pavlovian reflexes than the savings 
of industriel countries, and freer to 
move in certain desirable directions, 
the change ın one of the more im- 
portant parameters of the world 
economy has improved the cost- 
bénefit ratios of a number of pro- 
jects ın industry—natural resources 
and even agriculture, which previ- 
ously were regarded as non 
profitable, finally, the transfer of 
economic power to OPEC countries 
and their declared solidarity with 
the whole of the Third World has 
improved the context in which 
negotiations are taking place 


Tre list of positive actions and 
developments recorded since the 
winter of 1973 is already impressive 
Some are the result of spontaneous 
forces and the resilience of the mar- 
ket, some have been brought about 
by concerted action of governments 
Most have been in directions which 
had been defined as desirable in 
the last ten or even twenty years 
of the history of the United Nations, 


They include an incipient redis- 
tribution of industries toward coun- 
tries of the Third World, mostly, 
but not exclusively, those rich in 
energy sources, new investments in 
agricultural infrastructure for sub- 
sistence as well as export crops, the 
diversification and refinement of the 
international financing system, with 
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new schemes or new arrangements 
appearing almost every month, more 
consultation between financial au- 
thorities of the industrial countries 
to protect and safeguard a highly 
vulnerable financial system, more 
attention to the poorest countries, 
more thorough analysis of their 
situation and new systematic chan- 
neling of aid flows in their direction, 
important agreements such as those 
of the World Food Conference, the 
signing of the Lome Convention 
with the first attempt at income 
guarantee for 46 among the poorest 
countries, the re-emergence, at 
Kingston, of the Commonwealth as 
an instrument for consultation on 
worldwide policies, the softening of 
positions held to be 1mmutable in 
regard to such matters as commo- 
dity arrangements, a much greater 
awareness of the need for conserva- 
tion of natural resources and energy 
and the awakening of a solicitude 
for the requirements of future gene- 
rations 


I. is therefore no more a flight 
of the imagination to assume that 
ongoing and forthcoming negotia- 
tions have a better chance of pro- 
gress than they had in the past, 
This 1s because conditions have been 
somewhat less unequal by the new 
power of the oil countries and their 
operational solidarity with the rest 
of the Third World In fact, at the 
6th Special Session of the General 
Assembly m April 1974, the first 
such session to be devoted entirely 
to economic matters, this change 
in the context was very clear It 
is interesting to note that the Dec- 
laration of Principles and the Pro- 
gramme of Action contained very 
few elements which were not pre- 
viously recorded, notably in the 
International Development Strategy 
and that even the changes in em- 
phasis did not appear far reaching 
if taken in their literal expression. 


Yet, the new circumstances gave 
these documents a new coloration 
and significance In them 1s impli- 
cit the notion, not previously ex- 
pressed, that interdependence can 
only be achieved and organized 
within a less unequal sharing of 
power, that the mechanisms whereby 
certain decisions, notably relating to 
capital movements, should reflect a 
truer partnership between poor and 


rich countries as well as between 
old rich and newly rich countries 


The changes in the context are 
perhaps not of revolutionary pro- 
portions, yet it 1s important to 
capitalize on them ın the period 
ahead, notably at the 7th Special 
Session of the General Assembly, 
the 4th UNCTAD Conference, the 
GATT negotiations For years 
negotiations have taken place in a 
context where the area of joint 
benefits (the positive sum game)— 
was seen to lie in the future, with 
a more stable and prosperous world 
based on a more rational division 
of labour whereas the process lead- 
ing to ıt seemed compounded by a 
series of zero-sum games in which 
one of the partners inevitably lost 
what the other gamed Only moral 
imperatives or acute political fore- 
sight could lead to the acceptance 
of the inevitable concessions 


Now, more opportunities of joint 
gains may be discovered in the 
present or the near future A situa- 
tion may exist, in which security 
and regularity of supplies of essen- 
tial raw materials could be perceived 
and negotiated within a broad con- 
text of measures affecting trade, aid, 
investment and technology ‘The 
agenda and even the format of the 
negotiation are not yet formalized 
and, indeed, they need hardly be 
Tt is clear that the agenda has to be 
broad not only because the econo- 
mic factors involved are inherently 
interrelated, but because areas of 
jomt gains can only be discovered. 
in multiple negotiations and in a 
package of quid pro quos 


E du on the adequacy of the 
only universal institutional system 
has also been highly stimulated by 
the recent events and will be one 
of the major topics of the 7th Spe- 
cial Session of the General Assem- 
bly Adjustments or reform are felt 
to be needed in the management of 
international gatherings in order to 
maximize the potentialities of nego- 
tration It 1s also felt important to 
explore how the administrative and 
technical instances could help in 
smoothing the inevitable frictions 
and distortions of a rapid industria- 
lization programme, in helpmg to 
develop international policies in the 
field of natural resources, in facili- 
tating and improving the process of 
transfer and acquisition of techno- 


logy which are an important ingre- 
dient of the desirable changes in 
the structure of the world economy, 
in normalising the relationship of 
governments with transnational 
enterprises through a process of 
dialogue as well as regulation, and 
in developing the data base and 
analytical capacity which wil be 
needed if worldwide arrangements 
on commodity prices, income gua- 
rantee, indexation, are to be seri- 
ously discussed as part of the nego- 
tiation for a New International 
Economic Order 


I. would appear to be some of 
the major elements which should 
guide the "Restructuring" of the 
United Nations system of institu- 
tions, rather than the ever present 
temptation to simplify, hierarchise, 
centralise The system is made up 
of a number of loosely co-ordinated 
units but it has the advantage of 
pluralism When one unit fails to 
respond to a challenge, another may 
succeed Most mstances of the sys- 
tem are still weak, but they have 
a potential of creativity and 1nnova- 
tion which might vanish in the 
process of sweeping changes Tra- 
ditions, routine, acquired reflexes 
do not easily yield to legislative fiat 


Reformers should keep in mind 
that the system, over the past few 
years, has shown considerable vita- 
lity Through the conferences on 
global problems, it has progressed 
in its work of conceptualization. Its 
message has been widely dissemi- 
nated It has proved capable of 
opening its door to the participa- 
tion of other transnational agents 
who may exercise such significant 
influence on the world economy, 
of listening to the voice of outsiders 
through a more effective use of a 
consultative status of non-govern- 
mental organizations which was one 
of the boldest innovations of the 
Charter Combining the measure of 
streamlining, which 1s needed, with 
the preservation and enhancement 
of the creative forces inherent in the 
system, is a difficult and even spe- 
culative task But at this stage, 
when the management of nter- 
dependence is gradually being 
accepted as an imperative, the 
evolution of the only universal in- 
stitution is rightly seen in the 
United Nations as one of the ım- 
portant keys to success 
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Two Outstanding Memorial Volumes 


SARDAR PATEL 
Rs. 15 
A pictorial album, brought out on the occasion of the birth centenary of the Iron Man of 
India, presents to the readers about 85 intimate and rare collection of photographs on the 
life and times of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel A 9 page text vividly narrates the life story of 
this great son of India 
Hindi and Gujarati editions are also available at Rs 1250 each 


AMIR KHUSRAU 
Rs 15 
A memorial volume on a great Indian — poet, musician, historian, linguist, and above all, 
a messenger of secularism and national unity, brought out on the occasion of his 7th 
centenary celebrations A chronological table on the life and works of Khusrau is among 
the highlights of the publication 


Also Just Released 
DELHI, HISTORY & PLACES OF INTEREST 
(Revised edn ) 
Rs. 12 
An authentic and gripping story of the capital of India, of interest to tourists and acade- 
micians alike 


POST FREE SUPPLY 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY TO. 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 

SALES EMPORIUM 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
SUPER BAZAR (2nd Floor) 
CONNAUGHT CIRCUS 

NEW DELHI - 110001. 
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A gentle reminder 
that Danfoss 
makes controls for 
. . almostevery 
industry in india. 








Ask the people in any industry 
of national significance. 


Danfoss automatic controls 

span a very broad range of 
industrial requirements These 
controls find application 
wherever there is a need to contro! 
temperature, humidity, pressure, 
flow and other parameters From 
tiny air compressors to 
automobiles, tractors and trucks, 
from a cold storage to a major 
process industry Whether 

it is refrigeration, steel, plastic, 
fisheries, poultry, fertilizers, 





petrochemicals or breweries — 
more and more Danfoss controls 
TES PR a are being used in these industries 
Ré $ MI for a wide variety of applications 
& b | Bas sh This is all the more surprising 
aerate ey since Danfoss India was started 
NOS only 13 years ago But then, we 
) SURE have always believed in making 
TM nnn» — DR better products of the highest 
attainable quality 

* 
Worldwide, 
people who rely 
on controls know 









Danfoss (India) Limited 
Registered office: 706-707 Surya Kiran, 19 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110001. Tel 387422-23, Telex 031-2132 
Telegram DANINDIA Factory: B-20/21 Industrial Area, Site No 3, Industrial Area, Meerut Road, Ghaziabad, U P 
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"| Indoceanic rides the waves | 
with its one year oid emblem 


è An emblem that came into being In to lifting refrigerated and dry cargoes from 
October 1973 and was carried aloft Into India to Gulf Countries. 

» the high seas by Indoceanic’s first vessel — & Today there are eight other vessels under time 
S.S. Tasneem An 8890 dwt vessel serving charter flying the Indoceanic flag, lifting export 





coastal transportation needs of the nation. cargoes from India to the Persian Gull. 
€ This was followed by M.V. Maghreb a @ During1974 Indoceanlc has lifted 2,15, 612 tonnes 
cargo-cum-reefer carrier dedicated of cargo, earning valuable foreign exchange. 


: in the short span of one year, Indoceanic has made its mark on the waters of 
the Persian Gulf. Tomorrow the sea is the limit, ` 


INDOCEANIC SHIPPING CO. PVT. LTD. 
Regd. Office. Sheriff Building, 100A, Mohamedali Road, 
"Bombay 400 003 


Agents * MACKINNON MACKENZIE & COMPANY PVT. LTD. l 
BOMBAY » CALCUTTA * DELHI 
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TIS 9246 (A) 


: Tiscon bars give you 


VF —A3 -w ~ me oah? ee 


reinforcement strength and 
40%, saving 1n steel. Tiscon 
cold twisted bars are 
economical and sturdy 

for constructions hke 
buildings, bridges, dams, 
reservoirs, foundations, 
irrigation and power 
structures. 


Tiscon, the only cold 
twisted, high strength bar 
po with indigenous 

now-how, is the outcome 
of sophisticated technology 
at Tata Stee]. Using nis 
indigenous research and oi ` 
siall for Tiscon bars, from  . 
the Structural Engineering - 
Research Centre, Roorkee, 
Tata Steel has helped save 
valuable foreign exchange. 


Each Tiscon bar 
conforms to ISI specification 
—IS 1786. These bars are 
now available in 36 mm 
size, in addition to existing 
sizes ranging from 12 mm 
to 32 mm. 
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ror further details, please write to. 

The Director of Marketing and Sales, The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd, 
43 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 016 


The following have been given sub-licences to produce high strength Tiscon bars in 
technical collaboration with Tata Steel 


« K R Steel Union Private Ltd , 


- 


* Prabhu Steel Industries Private Ltd , 


46-C Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 016 Old Motor Stand, Itwar:, Nagpur 440 008. 
* The Calcutta Steel Co Ltd, kx Meenakshu Steel Rolhng Mills Private Ltd, 
'Steel House" 4, Old Court House Street, Calcutta 700 001 Kukatpally, Hyderabad 500 837 
* The Indian Steel Rolhng Mills Ltd , * The Delhi Iron & Stee] Co Ltd, 
Rajam House, 21, Greames Road, Madras 600 006 G T. Road, Post Box No 7, Ghaziabad 201 001. 


* Trichi Steel Rolhng Mulls Ltd , 
TVS Building, West Vell Street, Madurai 625 001, 
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Air-India gives you sixty-five flights 
every week-to 5 continents 





13 flights a week to Europe. 7 flights every week to 

London? Nine 747s lined up for you. New York 

Three of them faster on Fridays, A 747 leaving everyday! Via 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. The other the Middle East and Europe. On our 
SiX —a choice via Rome, Paris or special Excursion Fare, New York 
Frankfurt. Plus two 707s via Geneva. and back costs less than the 
Moscow? Two 707s. normal one-way fare. 


Also every week: 


6 flights to JAPAN 
vio Hong Kong— 
4 to TOKYO and 

2 to OSAKA 


10 flights to S.E. ASIA — 
6 to BANGKOK and 


4 to SINGAPORE 
2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 

3 flights to 

EAST AFRICA 

2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 





22 flights every week to 
Middle East 


Beirut? Five 747s rearing to go! 
Kuwait? A choice of fou. 747s and 
two 707s. Board any of four 707s for 
Dubai. Three flights to Bahrain and 
Muscat, and two each to Abu Dhabi, 
Cairo or Teheran That still leaves 
you one 707 each to Aden, 

Doha or Dhahran. 





Al. 9084 


arn- snaa 


the choice airline 
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CU CIUS CMYS-79-102 





SWAN 





FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton biends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints 
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` Manufactured by: 


TRE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsay, 


2) MANGALDAS 
W GROUP MILLS 
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Innovate with Shriram PVC. 


Shriram Chemicals offers you two outstanding benefits first, top quality 
PVC in a variety of grades for a variety of applications, second, free advice on new 
uses of PVC for pioneering new products 


You can truly innovate in PVC - with the help of our well equipped, expert technical 
advisory service, backed by sustained and specialised Shriram research. 


A SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 
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foreign exchange D 


MAMC' achievements gather momentum | - 
and speed up progress of coal mining industries 
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manufacturers 
of India's first 
Main Mine Fans 


(one development, 
. amongstmany) 
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The new Main Mine Fan 
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made for the first time in India by MAMC 


MAMC—the largest 
manufacturer of 

coal mining equipment 
With the nationalisation of the 
coal industry the demand for 
coal mining equipment is 
steadily rising 

MAMC respond to this need, 
with a larger production plan 
and greater effort to meet the 
new demands on all fronts 
Result . greater pioneering 
activities and innovations that 
save valuable foreign 
exchange. 

MAMC have many ‘firsts’ 
to their credit 

MAMC’s achievements 

can be measured by the 
organisation's contribution to 
the coal mining industry. 
MAMC have a long list of 
‘India’s first’ machines that 
have not only speeded up coal 
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300 kw Multi-rope Winder 
at work at TISCO. 


MAMC-- 
Machine builders to the nation 


mining work here, but more 

importantly have saved — 

valuable foreign exchange. 

A few ‘firsts’ by MAMC: ' 

x 1600 kw mine ventilation 
fans for NCDC. 

* 1600 kw winders for Khetri 
Copper Projects (Jointly 
with BHEL—HEC). 

x Battery Locomotives, 
Hydraulic Props, Armoured 
Chain Conveyors. 

x Stage Loaders 

MAMC will utilise 75% 

of the installed capacity 

to manufacture various 
coal mining equipment 

What the country needs, is 

what MAMC make! 

MAMC’s future plans include 

servicing wider and varied 

needs of the coal mining 
industries, which hopefully 
will trigger off, yet another 
chain of ‘firsts’. 


MINING AND ALLIED MACHINERY CORPORATION LIMITED puncAPUR 


A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ENTERPRISE 
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participating in the nation's needs 
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INDIAS TOP SELLING FAN 


here and abroad 









ETTER BUY MENN vou CAN'T BUY BETTER Nl 
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THE law pervades almost every aspect of the citi- ^ 


zen's life In a complex economically organized 
society with a welfare state polity, this proven- 
ance of the law is suriply unavoidable. This 
means not just more courts, codes and constables 
but alsó more bureaus,. forms and .procedures 
The most routine things in life, for example, 
involve law and admunistration. whether it 1s 
obtaming a ration card or a radio, a milk token 
or a motorbike, a house or a hearse Behind! 
almost every activity les a signature on the 
dotted lne on a standard form, behind every 
such form lies a highly organized, hierarchic 
administrative structure, behind every such struc- 
ture lie legal rules and orders. The heavy hand 
of the law rules us from the cradle to the grave 
—and even beyond! 


The more laws we have, the less we know or 
understand them This fact increases the depen- 
dency of the layman on the lawman Increasing- 
ly, whether we like it or not, the intermediary 


between the citizen and the State 1s the lawyer. 


Increasingly, too, the citizen’s shrivelled purse 
cannot afford the lawyer’s fees, tolerance of in- 
justice then becomes a way of life, despite the 
necessarily feeble attempts at legal aid 


In such a situation, ıt may seem to be the 
paramount duty of the State to make laws sim- 
ple, intelligible, clear and certain But history 
has generally shown that“laws cannot be written 
in a manner that a literate citizen can easily 
understand and yet do their job of governing an 
infimte variety of human behaviour Legal rules 
have to be general They have to be formulated 
in words, words, however, ‘are frail packages for 
legislative hopes The voyage to the realm of law 
observance is long and dangerous’ Words have to 
be interpreted and re-interpreted ın the context 
of facts brought before courts Laws will then 
remain complex, so complex indeed that not 


f 


The problem 


merely laymen but often also the lawmen may 
continue to find them unintelligible, requiring 
substantial efforts and skills to ‘unravel the 


meanings 3 e 


We must reconcile’ ourselves,rtocthe comple- 
xity of laws, but must we also reconcile our- 
selves to the continual ambivalence of the law 
towards basic values? Should not the law and 
the Constitution, in a démocratic society, protect 
above all personal liberties, free speech and 
conscience, property? Are these not essential to 
endow the citizen with the potential for self- 
development and the nation with a democratic 
spirit? 

The answer to these latter questions is, in the 
abstract, yes But every democratic society has 
the agonizing task of reconciling, through the 
law, conflicts of liberty with security. Security 
of state and society is normally presupposed 
when we argue for liberty, equality and abun- 
dance as values Surviva] of democracy precedes 
freedom How else does one explam, in the 
still freest country in the world, some over- 
enforced American legislation in the ‘cold war” 
era—such as the Smith (Anti-Communist) Act, 
1940, the loyalty oath requirements, the Inter- 
na! Security Act, 1950 and the notorious House 
Committee on un-American activities? How else 
does one explain the one-week suspension of the 
habeas corpus, now current for certain purposes, 
m the United Kingdom? Of the embodiment in 
our own Constitution of preventive detention as 
an exception to the right to personal liberty and 
other fundamental rights? 


There are other issues too to which there 
are no simple answers One such is 1s it ‘de-_ 
mocratic that judges, who are not socially 
accountable like the legislatures, should wield 
thé constitutional ,axe on the decisions made by 
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the duly elected legislators? This question has 
been recurrently posed in India, particularly in 
regard to the scope of Parliaments power to 
amend the Constitution. One simple answer is 
that 1f a Constitution empowers the Supreme and 
High Courts to review the validity of laws 
under the Constitution, then judicial review 
cannot be called ‘undemocratic’, more so when 
the Constitution 1s proclaimed by and on behalf 
of the people of India The power gjven to 
courts can be corrected by powers given to 
legislatures and vice-versa the Constitution 
contemplates a dispersal of power as the ‘safest 
foundation for social freedom’ 


Nor, of course, 1s the argument sound which 
avers that ‘action by the courts in protecting; 
the liberties of thé citizens! 1s futile ın bad times 
and unnecessary in good ones’. As Justice Car- 
dozo has inspiringly observed “The great 1deals 
of liberty and equality are preserved against the 
assaults of opportunism, the expediency of the 
passing hour, the erosion of small encroach- 
ments, the scorn and derision of those who have 
no patience with general principles by enshrin- 
ing them in a consütution and consecrating to 
the task of their protection a body of defenders 


This ‘body of defenders’, the courts, exercise 
their restrainmg and educational powers not in 
striking down laws occasionally but ‘in making 
vocal and audible the ideals that might other- 
wise be silenced, in giving them contmuity of 
hfe and expression, in guiding and directing 
choice within the limits where the choice ranges 
This function should preserve to the courts the 
power that now belongs to them, :f only the 
power is exercised with insight into social values 
and with suppleness of adaptation to changing 
social needs 


The Indian citizen should not think that the 
conflict between Parliament and the Supreme 


Court over the claim of unlimited parliamentary 
power of constitutional amendment 1s undemo- 
cratic or baneful The conflict represents the 


growing pains of an infant democracy Emas-, 


culation of judicial powers 1s not the answer, 
nor is the reckless'éxercise of this power neces- 
sary In times of crisis, judges have to become 
statesmen and politicians judicious Social jus- 
tice and change demand a wise accommodation 
between the two great institutions of good 
government 


The citizen must also learn to appreciate the 
close relation between law and politics, even if 
he may not go so far as to say with Thering 
that the law ‘is a politics of force’ ‘The choices 
facing law-makers are inevitably political, in- 
deed the legislator 1s a legislator because he 1s, 
a politician. Legislative decisions are thus closely 
linked to power politics, 


The judiciary is, of course, relatively remote 
from power politics, but judges are also citizens 
subject to the pulls and pressures of political 
life which affects everyone. Judges also have 
their philosophies and ideologies. Furthermore, 
judges also make law, though they insist that 


they are merely declaring law, and they even, 


make and unmake the Constitution. For exam- 
ple, from 1950 to 1967, the Supreme Court gave 
unfettered power to Parliament to amend the 
Constitution The power was severely limited in 
Golak Nath ın relation to the fuundamental 
rights and (some would say even more severely) 
in Keshavananda Bharati. In the sense that the 
decisions affect the quality and nature of the 
polity and society in India, these too are poli- 
tical decisions When political questions come 
before the court, the court cannot do the muracle 
of furnishing apolitical answers 


UPENDRA BAXI 
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The great writ 


S, 


du 


SORABJEE 


DR JOHNSON was perhaps 
over-enthusiastic in. telling Boswell 
that ‘the Habeas Corpus is the 
single advantage our government 
has over that of other countries.’ 
Yet, this, great. writ, in the words 
of the great jurist Maitland, ıs ‘the 
most efficient protection ever inven- 
ted for the liberty of the subject’ 


When imprisonment is possible 
without explanation or redress, 
every form of liberty 1s impaired 
A man behind bars cannot go to 
church or mosque or temple or dis- 
cuss or express his views or assem- 
ble or carry on his trade or vocation 
or go to the polls According to 
Arnold Brecht, ‘all the other free- 
doms of the most generous bill of 
rights may stand destitute of mean- 
ing, as long as individuals can be 
detained — indefimtely by police 
action without appeal’ 


It is only romantic poets who 
can afford to sing- that ‘Stone walls 


do not a prison make’ For the 
majority of mankind, a prison wall 
is a stark reality Only Habeas 
Corpus can penetrate it 


The recent judgment of the Delhi 
High Court in the case of the 
Indian journalist and editor, Kuldip 
Nayyar, amply illustrates the in- 
estimable value of this great writ. 
This judgment ıs indeed a land- 
mark and has greatly contributed 
in keeping the image of liberty 
alive before the people It has also 
removed the misconception preva- 
lent in many quarters that after the 
promulgation of the emergency, 
recourse to courts of Jaw 1s com- ` 
pletely barred 


Knowledge of the basic facts 
relating to Nayyar’s case 1s necessary 
for a correct understanding of the 
judgment and the important prin- 
ciples ıt lays down 


In the early morning hours of 
the 24th of July 1975, Kuldip 
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Nayyar was arrested from his resid- 
ence under an order of detention 
dated 24th of July 1975 passed by 
the Additional District Magistrate, 
New Delhi The detention order 
contained a recital that the detaining 
authority was satisfied that, with a 
view to preventing Kuldip Nayyar 
from acting ın any manner prejudi- 
cial to the maintenance of public 
Order, it was necessary to detain 
him. No grounds or reasons 
whatsoever for the detention were 
disclosed 


H 


IN ayyar filed a writ petition in 
the Delhi High Court on the 5th 
of August 1975 Certain facts re- 
garding his background and antece- 
dents were set out in the petition. 
They were that Nayyar bad joined 
the Government of India, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, as 
an Information Officer 1n 1952, and 
worked as a Public Relations Officer 
with G B Pant, the then Home 
Minister, and thereafter for a brief 
period 1n 1963 with Prime Ministers 
Nehru and Shastri Nayyar became 
the General Manager of the United 
News of India, popularly known as 
‘UNT, in 1964 He was with "Ihe 
Statesman’ till February 1975 and 
subsequently joined the ‘Indian Ex- 
press’ as 1ts Editor where he 1s still 
employed 


Reference was made to the three 
books written by Nayyar (1) Bet- 
ween the Lines, (2) India in Critical 
Years, and (3) India after Nehru 
Even after the declaration of emer- 
gency, he claimed to have written 
articles presenting facts impartially 
which were not objected tq by the 
Censor 


It was further stated ın the peti- 
uon that Kuldip Nayyar had been 
a dedicated journalist with no affilia- 
ton with any political party, that 
he had always been a peaceful citi- 
zen and never participated in any 
political demonstration and had 
not even done a single act which 
could possibly lead any reasonable 
man to infer that he was likely to 
act in any manner prejudicial to 
the maintenance of public order. 


On the 16th of July 1975, Nayyar 
wrote to the Prime Minister expres- 
sing his faith in. democracy and 
drawing her attention to the un- 


desirability of imposing pre-censor- 
ship He pointed out that leading 
newspapers had criticised Jaya Pra- 
kash Narayan ın respect of his call 
to the armed forces. He protested 
against the imposition of censorship 
on the ground that if the papers 
were to publish only the hand-outs 
and information given by the gov- 
ernment, there would be none to 
pin-point lapses, deficiencies or 
mistakes He quoted Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s words to the All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference on 
3rd of December 1950 ‘Even if 
the Government dislikes the liber- 
ties taken by the press and con- 
siders them dangerous, it 1s wrong 
to interfere with the freedom of the 
press’ He ended the letter by 
saying: ‘the type of censorship 
which has been imposed today will 
kil initiative, free inquiry and 
ultimately free thinking I am sure 
you do not want that to happen  ' 


lhe reply of the Prime Minister's 
Intormation. Adviser was that cen- 
sorship was introduced because 
certain newspapers had Become 
part and parcel of the opposition 
front and that restrictions on the 
press had already helped to bring 
the situation under control and that 
the press as a whole had been re- 
maikably ineffective in opposing 
the abuse of press freedom It was 
stated that in times Of national 
emergency it was necessary to 
abridge personal freedom tempo- 
rarily 


Tre inference sought to be drawn 
in the writ petition was that the 
views expressed by the detenu in 
his letter to the Prime Minister had 
‘led’ to the passing of the order It 
wds asserted that there was nothing 
wrong ın expressing views Jn 
favour of freedom of expression, 
and that too ın a personal letter 
to the Prime Minister, and that no 
inference could possibly be drawn 
from the letter that Nayyar was 
likely to act ın a manner prejudicial 
to the maintenance of public order 


The main contention taken by the 
government in defence was that the 
onus lay on the detenu to establish 
that the detention order was illegal 
and since the order was passed by 
the proper authority and contained 
the requisite recital, it was not open 


to the Court to go belund that 
order, and to question the satisfac- 
tion of the detaming authority about 
the necessity to detam Kuldip 
Nayyar It was asserted by the 
detaining authonty that he acted 
on materal contamed in a report 
which he had before him regarding 
‘specific activities’ of the detenu, 
and that such material as he had 
before him was sufficient to arrive 
at the requisite satisfaction for 
passing the order of detention 


The report was not disclosed nor 
was any indication given about the 
nature of the so-called specific 
activities It is significant to note 
that, apart from stating that he 
only knew that Nayyar was the 
author of the three books mentioned 
in the petition, the detaining autho- 
rity did not deny the various facts 
concernng the detenu which were 
set out 1n the petition 


T he writ petition came up for 
hearing before a Division Bench of 
the Delh: High, Court comprising 
of Mr Justice S Rangarajan and 
Mr Justice R N Aggarwal 


The hearing of the petition com 
menced on the 1st of September. 
1975, and concluded on the 10th 
of September Judgment was 
reserved and on the 12th of Sep- 
tember it was directed that the case 
be listed for judgment on the 15th 
At that stage, on the 12th of 
September itself when the Court 
was about to rise for lunch, tbe 
Counsel for the Government men- 
tioned to the Court that Kuldip 
Nayyar had been released and the 
order of detention was revoked and 
there was no necessity to pronounce 
judgment in the matter In view 
of the importance of the issues 
involved in the field of public law 
pertaining to the issue of a Writ 
of Habeas Corpus, the High Court 
did not accede to the request of 
the government and proceeded to 
deliver the judgment 


The judgment first deals with 
the question of onus of proof It 
lays down, that when a rule nisi 1s 
issued by the Court 1n a Habeas 
Corpus petition, ‘it 1s incumbent 
upon the State to satisfy the Court 
that thé liberty of the detenu has 
been taken away strictly mm accord- 
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ance with law and after the com- 
pliance with the constitutional 
requirement’ The judgment pro- 
ceeds to lay down an extremely 
important principle 1n these words: 


‘If an order ıs challenged on the 
ground that it 1s not one under 
the relevant statute, the MISA 
in this case, and sufficient cir- 
cumstances are placed before the 
Court in support of such a re- 
view, it will be for the State to 
make a "good" return setting at 
rest “substantial and disquieting 
doubts” (adopting the language 
of Donovan L J ın the case of 
Soblen (1962) All E.R 641 at 
p 654) which the Court enter- 
tains concerning either the valı- 
dity or the bona fides of the order 
of detention An answer may be 
“called for" im such circumstan- 
ces, if that answer 1s withheld, or 
if furnished is found unsatisfac- 
tory, the order challenged ought 
not to be upheld, otherwise there 
would be virtually no protection 
against an illegal order’ which 
had been “clothed with the gar- 
ments of legality’ simply for the 
sake of appearance, discovery 
also having been resisted on the 
ground of privilege.’ 


Å iter referring to several judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court and 
of the British Courts, the conclusion 
of the High Court 1s 


€ 


it 1s not sufficient for the 

' authority exercising statutory 
powers to merely say that it had 
a certain Opinion or was satisfied, 
without the grounds or material 
on the basis of which it held 
that opinion existing objectively 
as a fact ° 
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a mere assertion by the 
detaining authority im the return 
to a rule nisi that 1t had material 
on which he’ was satisfied is not 
enough i 


‘If the petitioner succeeds in 
making out a prima facie case 
the burden would shift to the res- 
pondents to show that the deten- 
tion was one under the MISA 
This ıs of course Subject to the 
further question raised whether, 
by reason of the concerned 
legislation and the Ordinance, 
there is an area of “non- 


~ 


reviewability even at the 


threshold" ’ 


Thereafter the Court posed the 
all-important question: ‘Whether 
the concept of “non-reviewability 
as a threshold determination” has 
application in this case, or 1s one 
to be rejected?’ The answer given 
IS in these words. 


‘The admumstrative-process (exe- 
cutive action) will during such an 
emergency have its sway but only 
subject to the limits set by the 
law Even in that situation the 
administrator, in whom such vast 
powers are vested during such 
dire situations, 1s not authorised 
to dispense with all the care and 
circumspection he can or is re- 
quired to take, that 1s why bona 
fide actions are protected even as 
those whuch are mala fide, which 
expression obviously includes 
those that are mus-directed or 
open to serious doubt as not-hav- 
ing been properly directed ac- 
cording to law, will not be 
protected ' 


- 


Teea the judgment enunci- 
ates an extremely important pro- 
position of law to the following 
effect 


‘There has been no suspension of 
the wrt of Habeas Corpus 
(Article 226) 1n India. Personal 
liberty 1s sought to be regulated 
by law 


"Ift. freedom from arbitrary or 


ilegal arrests and prevention of . 


exploitation. of it for personal 
ends has to be made possible, ıt 
can be only by resort to the judi- 
cial power in order to keep 
administrative. discretion in this 
respect “structured, confined and 
checked" .. ' 


After discussing decisions of the 
Indian Courts and the Courts in 
England, the conclusion arrived at 
I8" 


"Ihe upshot of all these cases 1s 
that what 1s unlawful activity 
wil not become lawful merely 
because an order of detention 18 
passed in any given case by 
executive action alone, 1e, with- 
out legislative support It must 
stand the test of lawfulness, of 
the same having to be passed 
under some valid provision of 


-— 
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law and ın Strict compliance with 
1t, 11 cases where such challenge 
seems permissible The passing 
of such an order 1s a case of con- 
ditional exercise of power; if it 
is Shown that the conditions sub- 
ject to which alone such a power 
could be exercised are not ful- 
filled then ıt will not be a case 
of an order passed under any 
valid law and will be struck 
down No further reliance can 
be placed, in this respect, on 
Article 359(1) (A) as inserted by 
the 38th Constitutional. Amend- 
ment . There can thus be 
no finality m respect of these 
orders of detention They are 
not outside the pale of review 
under Article 226 of the Consti- 
‘tution altogether’ — (Emphasis 
added.) 


d cie the Court proceeds to 
apply the principles laid down in 
the judgment to the facts of Kuldip 
Nayyar’s..caseyand in this connec- 
tion its conclusionis as follows 


"We have also to remember, in 
this context, that the detaining 
authority did not even know that 
he was a journalist, except the 
fact of his being an author of 
three books, or other facts con- 
cerning the background of the 
detenu, besides the above know- 
ledge the only further material 
the detaining authority had before 
him was a report mentioning 
‘specific acts’ We have been 
wholly unable to understand how 
an assessment was made, or how 
it can be made, genuinely that it 
was probable that the detenu 
would act prejudicially to the 
maintenance of public order in 
the sense above explained We 
have not even been told what 
“the specific acts” referred to 
were 1n order to be satisfied there 
was Such satisfaction by the 
detaining authority as required 
by the law 


‘It seems probable that the 
detaining authority made a mis- 
take about scope of his powers 
under the MISA ‘This may even 
be excusable to start with, but 
it seemed to us that at least after 
so much prolonged debate before 
us 1f any mistake had been made 
to the detriment of the detenu by 


not taking into consideration 
relevant material or taking into 
account material which was insuf- 
ficient in law or by the detaining 
authority musdirecting himself, 
there should be a candid admis- 
sion about it The emergency 
would be more effectively dealt 
with in this way than by what 
has been attempted in this case’ 


The judgment ends with words 
whose importance cannot be over- 
rated 


‘We have endeavoured to indi- 
cate the availability of judicial 
review and also to indicate at 
least, broadly, at the same time, 
the limits subject to which it 
would be available at some length 
on account of this question being 
so important. What we have 
been at pains to explain is that 
the rule of law will not permit 
arbitrary executive action.”  (Em- 
phasis added ) 


What ıs the lesson to be drawn 
from this historic judgment? It 1s 
that there 1s one universal lumita- 
tion inherent in the exercise of any 
and every statutory power, namely, 
that the power must be exercised 
bona fide for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Act and not for any 
extraneous purpose The question 
whether those limitations have been 
observed or transgressed 1s to be 
decided not by the authority which 
exercises that power, for, 1t cannot 
be a judge 1n its own cause, but by 
an independent agency, namely, the 
Courts of Law in the land. No 
authority 1n a democracy can have 
absolute power nor can the limits 
of power be finally determined by 
the limited power itself Under our 
Constitution, there is nothing like 
unfettered power or discretion 
totally immune from judicial review. 


Kuldip Nayyar’s case 1s a timely 
reminder that an independent but 
fearless judiciary 1s a sine qua non 
for a democratic society based on 
the Rule of Law and that the vital 
power of judicial review constitutes 
the ultimate safeguard of individual 
liberty. The suggested amendment 
of Articles 226 and 32 of the Con- 
Stitution ın order to curtail the 
powers of the High Courts and 
Supreme Court is a dangerous 
move Emasculate judicial review 
and, sure as fate, you are down the 
road to serfdom 


n 





Conditions of 





detention 


ASHOK H. 


DESAI 


‘ONE more question needs to be 
dealt with The petitioner who 
was present in the Court at the time 
of hearing of this petition complain- 
ed that he 1s subjected to solitary 
confinement while in detention It 
must be emphasised that a detenu 
is not a convict Our Constitution, 
notwithstanding the broad princi- 
ples of the rule of law, equality and 
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liberty of the individual enshrined 
therein, tolerates, on account of 
peculiar conditions — prevailing, 
legislation which 15 a negation of 
the rule of law, equality and 
liberty But it ıs implicit in the 
Constitutional Scheme that the 
power to detain is not a power to 
punish for offences which an exe- 
cutive authority in his subjective 
satisfaction believes a citizen to 
have committed Power to detain 1s 
primarily intended to be exercised. 
in those rare cases when the larger 
interest of the State demands that 
restrictions. shall be placed upon 
the liberty of a citizen curbing his 
future activities The restrictions so 
placed must, consistently with the 
effectiveness of detention, be mmi- 
mal (Emphasis supplied) Shah J 
in Sampat Prakash v/s State of 
Jammu & Kashmir’. 


I, is one of the ironies of our 
Constitution that the provisions 
relating to preventive detention find 
a place in Part III, viz, Fundamen- 
tal Rights In Gopalan’s case, 
Patanjali Shastri J noticed ‘this 
sinister-looking feature, so strangely 
out of place in a democratic con- 
stitution? 1 Mahajan J described 
preventive detention as a complete 
negation of the freedom of move- 
ment and of personal liberty? Yet 
both the Judges observed that the 
provisions were introduced in order 
to protect an infant and newly born 
Republic In the years that have 
passed since then, this ‘jurisdiction 
of suspicion' has been given a more 
enduring form , 


SE 
i ^ 


Whereas the Preventive Detention 


Acts were of hmited duration, -the - 


Maintenance of Internal Security- 
Act, 1971 (MISA) and the Con- 
servation of Foreign Exchange and 
Prevention of Smuggling Activities 
Act, 1974 (COFEPOSA) are per- 
manent statutes Courts, on their 
part, have insisted on strict com- 
pliance with the law For, 'Indivi- 
dual liberty 1s a cherished right, one 
of the most valuable fundamental 
rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 


tion to the citizens of this country _ 3 


1 Gopalan vs State of Madras AIR 
1950 Sup Ct 27at75 - 


2 Gopalan vs State of Madias ATR 
1950 Sup Ct 27 at 81 
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If that rgbt 1s invaded, excepting 
Strictly ın accordance with law, the 
aggrieved party ıs entitled to appeal 
to the judicial power of the State 
for relief Continued indiffer- 
ence to individual liberty 1s bound 
to erode the structure of our 
democratic society ' ? 


In a recent judgment, after a 
consideration of the earlier law, the 
Supreme Court affirmed this limited 
area of judicial scrutiny ain the 
following terms ‘But that does not 
mean that the subjective satisfac- 
tion of the detamung authority 1s 
wholly immune from judicial re 
viewability The Courts have by 
judicial decisions carved out an 
area, limited though it be, within 
which the validity of the subjective 
satisfaction can yet be subjected 
to judicial scrutiny The basic 
postulate on which the courts have 
proceeded is that the subjective 
satisfaction being a condition pre- 
cedent for the exercise of the power 
conferred ón the executive, the 
court can always examine whether 
the requisite satisfaction 1s arrived 
at by the authority if it ıs not, the 
condition precedent to the exercise 
of the power would be bad "4 


- 


The successive amendments to 
MISA and COFEPOSA have fur- 
ther narrowed the area of judicial 
scrutiny This makes the conditions 
under which detenus are held all 
the more important The detaining 
authorities sometimes lose sight of 
the important distinction between 
punitive detention and preventive 


l detention In Haradhan Saha’s case,’ 


the Supreme Court upheld the valı- 
dıty of MISA emphasızıng that ‘the 
power of preventive detention 1s 
qualitatively different from puni- 
tive detention’ The basic postu- 
late of preventive detention ıs 
that a citizen 1s detaimed on the 
mere subjective satisfaction of the 


‘authority, not as a punishment for 


a crime or offence but as a pre- 
cautionary measure exercised in 


— 


3 Hegde J in Motilal Jam vs State of 
E AIR 1968 Sup Cr 1509 at 


Bhagwat: J in Khudiram vs State of 
West Bengal, AIR 1975 Sup Ct 
Ct 550 at 557 


5 Ray J in Haradhan Saha ys Sate of 
West Bengal, ATR 1974 Sup Ct 
C+ 215 4at2160 
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reasonable anticipation of prejudi- 
cial activity For a detenu who is 
deprived of his liberty on such 
suspicion, the conditions under 
which he is detamed become of 
vital importance A recent judg- 
ment® of the Bombay High Court 
has analysed in depth this distinc- 
tion and struck down several con- 
ditions of detention imposed under 
the COFEPOSA (Maharashtra Con- 
ditions of Detention) Order, 1974 


The decision in the case of 
Bhanudas Krishna Gawade v/s. 
K =Œ Paranjpe (decided on 
191975 by Vimadalal and Shah 
JJ) considered the powers of the 
State under S. 5 of COFEPOSA 
Under section 3, the State has the 
power to issue orders of detention 
to prevent various prejudicial acti- 
vities relating to the prevention of 
smuggling and conservation of 
foreign exchange 


Section 51s as follows ‘5 Power 
to regulate place and conditions of 
detention—Every person in respect 
of whom a detention order has 
been made shall be liable— 


(a) to be detained in such place 
and under such conditions includ- 
ing conditions as to maintenance, 
interviews or communication 
with others, discipline and punish- 
4ment for breaches of discipline, 
as the appropriate government 
may, by general or special order, 
specify, and 


(b) to be removed from one place 
of detention, to another place of 
detention, whether within the 
same State or in another State 


by order of the appropriate 
government 
Provided that no order shall 


be made by a State Government 
under Cl (b) for the removal of 
a person from one State to an- 
other State except with the con- 
Sent of the government of that 
other State.’ 


Under the power conferred by 
this Act, the State of Maharashtra 
had issued the COFEPOSA. (Maha- 
rashtra Conditions of Detention) 


6 Vimadalal J in Bhanudas Krishna 
Gawade vs K G Paranjpe (1975) 77 
Bombay News Rporter 599 
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Order, 1974 The Order sought to 
make detailed provisions about the 
place and conditions of detention 
including those relating to diet. 
allowance, | interviews, medical 
treatment, supply of tolet facility, 
and playing of games To a per- 
son enjoying liberty, such matters 
may not appear to be of grave con- 
sequence But to a person unden 
detention diet, interviews or even 
games can make a difference bet- 
ween well being and breakdown. 
The petitioners in the case, namely 
the detenu and his son, challenged 
the existing conditions by filing a 
writ petition in the Bombay High 
Court In this petition, the peti- 
toners had not challenged the 
detention order but had limited 
the case to challenging certain con- 
ditions of» detention under the 
Maharashtra Order 


Tie Respondents, including the 
Union and the State, urged that in 
view of the Proclamation of Emer- 
gency of 2561975 suspending 
Fundamental Rights under Articles 
14. 21 and 22, the petition was not 
even maintainable In view of the 
Presidential Order, the Petitioners 
expressly gave up pleas founded on 
these nghts Article 21 guarantees 
that no person can be deprived of 
his life or liberty except according 
to the process established by law 
The State even urged that since 
Article 21 itself was suspended, 
various personal liberties contained 
in the Article including the right to 
eat and for that matter the right to 
live could not be agitated before a 
Court of Law 


Considering this contention, the 
learned Judges observed “That 
tontention (of the Respondents) 
was that the petitioners do not have 
any legal night, which they can en- 
force by a writ in the nature of 
Mandamus other than the funda- 
mental right or personal liberty 
under Article 21 of the Constitution. 
the enforcement of which has not 
been suspended by the Presidential 
Order Mr _ Chagla’s? contention 
was that, in the ultimate analysis, 
the clauses of the Conditions of 
Detention Order, the validity of 
which the Petitioners seek to im- 
pugn by the present petition, are 
merely different facets of the funda- 
mental rights of personal liberty 


under Article 21 and do not exist 
apart trom the right of personal 
liberty Mr Chagla sought to con- 
tend that the right to eat, to spend, 
to meet people, to write, to smoke, 
to play games, are all parts of the 
fundamental right of personal 
liberty contained in Article 21 


6 

I, fact, Mr Chagla went so far 
as to suggest that if the Conditions 
of Detention Order contained a 
clause that detenus are not to be 
allowed to eat any food, it could 
not be challenged and the petitioner 
would have no remedy by way of 
a petition under Article 226 as long 
as the Presidential Order suspend- 
ing the enforcement of the Funda- 
mental Right under Article 21, of 
which the right to eat 1s a part, is 
in force Emboldened by this 
proposition of Mr Chagla, which 
we cannot help observing 1s a startl- 
ing proposition, the learned Gov- 
ernment Pleader interposed and said 
that even if the Conditions of 
Detention Order were to authorise 
that the detenu should be shot, such 
a clause could not be challenged 
during the subsistence of the Presi- 
dential Order 


‘Happily, we are not compelled 
to take such an extreme view and, 
as observed by the Supreme Court 
in regard to a similar argument 
advanced before it in the case of 
the State of Maharashtra V Prabha- 
kar (AIR 1966 SC 424, para 8), 
“in the matter of liberty of a sub- 
ject such a construction shall not 
be given to the said rules and regu- 
lations, unless for compelling rea- 
sons", and far from there being 
compelling reasons for giving such 
a construction. the same would be 
contrary to well accepted canons of 
construction of statute It 1s beyond 
doubt that by a writ of Mandamus 
the Court can not only compel the 
performance of a statutory duty, but 
can also compel public authorities 
to forbear from acting in violation 
or breach of a statute 


‘In any event, as laid down by 
the Supreme Court in the case of 
Dwaraka Nath V | Income-Tax 
Officer (AIR 1966 SC 81, para 


7 The reference is to Mr S C Chagla 
who appeared for the Union of India 
Mr P A Mehta appeared for the 
Petitioners 


4). Article 226 1s much wider than 
the power of Englsh Courts to 
issue prerogative writs, and under 
that article this court can certainly 
issue a direction or order which 
would compel a public authority to 
forbear from acting in violation ot 
a provision of a statute, which is 
quite different from the enforcement 
of a fundamental right If, there- 
fore, there is any clause in the 
conditions of Detention Order which 
goes beyond the Act under which 
that Order is made, as a clause 
which provides for starving or 
shooting of a detenu certainly would, 
this Court has the jurisdiction to 
issue a direction or order against 
the respondents that they should 
forbear from doing so To put ıt 
in another way, a citizen has the 
right to say that a public authority 
should act ın conformity with the 
law, viz. in the present case the 
Act, and it is that right that the, 
petitioners seek to enforce in the 
present case, and not their funda- 
mental nght of personal liberty 
under Article 21, as Mr Chagla 
contends If the respondents in the 
present case do not act in confor- 
mity with the Act, but enforce a 
clause of the Conditions of Deten- 
tion Order which is ultra vires the 
Act. to the detriment of the detenu, 
as a person adversely affected 
thereby, he is certainly a “party 
aggrieved” who can come to the 
Court by way of a proceeding under 
Articles 226 and 227 of the 
Constitution 


| the case of S Sinha Vs S 
Lal and Company (AIR 1973 SC 
2720), dealing with a contention 
advanced before the Court in that 
case that the first respondent had 
no interest in the lease which was 
the subject matter of that case, fol- 
lowing the English Law on the 
point, ıt was laid down (paras 9-10) 
by the Supreme Court that when 
the application for a writ 1s made 
by a party or by a person aggrieved, 
the Court would intervene ex debito 
justitiae, 1n. Justice to the applicant, 
and when it 1s made by a stranger, 
the Court considers whether the 
public interest demands its inter- 
vention It was further stated that 
in either case 1t was a matter which 
rested ultimately 1n the discretion of 
the Court There can be no doubt 
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that the petitioner in the present 
case being adversely affected by the 
unpugned clause of the Conditions 
of the Detention Order 1s a party 
aggrieved, and if his contentions are 
accepted, the Court must intervene 
ex debito justitiae There can also 
be no doubt that the matters involv- 
ed in the present petition are mat- 
ters of public interest which demand 
the intervention of the Court’ 


Tre State however, pressed the 
point that once certain rights were 
suspended, the Courts could not 
enforce similar rights The Court 
rejected this by citing several 
Supreme Court authorities includ- 
mg the cases of Bharat Singh® and 
Om Prakash? 


‘In the case of the State of 
Madhya Pradesh vs. Bharat Singh,® 
it was stated by Shah J, speaking 
on behalf of the Court, that the 
argument that a proclamation under 
Article 358 protected both legis- 
lative and executive action taken 
by the State would not be hable 
to be challenged on the ground 
that it infringed the fundamental 


freedom under Article 19 was 
characterised as — involving “a 
grave fallacy” Shah J then went 


On to obServe as follows “In 
our Judgment, this argument ın- 
volves a grave fallacy All exe- 
cutive action which operates to the 
prejudice of any person must have 
the authority of law to support it, 
and the terms of Article 358 do not 
detract from that rule Article 358 
expressly authorises the State to 
take legislative or executive action 
provided such action was com- 
petent for the State to make or take, 
but for the provisions contained in 
Part IIl of the Constitution Article 
358 does not purport to invest the 
State with arbitrary authority to 
take action to the prejudice of 
cıtızens and others it merely pro- 
vides that so long as the proclama- 
tion of emergency subsists, laws 
may be be enacted, and executive 
action may be taken im pursuance 
of lawful authority, which 1f the 
provisions of Article 19 were ope- 
tative would have been invalid 
-Our federal structure 1s grounded 
on certain fundamental principles. 


8 Shah J in Madhya Piadesh vs Bharat 
Singh, AIR 1967 Sup Ct 1170 
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(1) the sovereignty of the people 
with limited Government authority, 
1e, the government must be con- 
ducted in accordance with the will 
of the majority of the people The 
people govern themselves through 
their representatives, whereas the 
Official agencies of the executive 
government possess only such 
powers as have been conferred 
upon them by the people, 
(2) there 1s distribution. of powers 
ctween the three organs of 
the State—legislative, — executive 
and judicial—each organ having 
some check direct or indirect on 
the other, and (3) the rule of law 
which includes judicial review of 
arbitrary executive action” (under- 
lining supplied) 


‘In the case of Chief Settlement 
Commissioner Vs Om Prakash? it 
was stated by Ramaswamu J del- 
vering the judgment of the Court 
(para 6) that in our constitutional 
system, the central and most cha- 
racteristic feature was the concept 
of the rule of law which meant, 
in the context before the Court, the 
authority of the law courts to test 
all admunistrative action by the 
standard of legality so that the ad- 
munistrative or executive action 
that did not meet the standard 
would be set aside if the aggrieved 
person brought the appropriate 
action in a competent court The 
contention of Mr Chagla that the 
Presidential Order bars the present 
proceedings im so far as it seeks 
to enforce different facets of the 
right of personal liberty under 
Article 21, and that the petitioners 
are, on any other footing, not 
parties aggrieved who are entitled 
to seek a writ under Article 226 of 
the Constitution must, therefore, 
be rejected,’ 


i main question before the 
Court was whether the conditions 
of detention were ultra vires Section 
5 as also the object of the Act The 
Petitioners urged that the rule- 
making power under Section 5 
could be exercised only consistently 
with the object of the Act and any 
condition had to be related to pre- 


9 Ramaswanu J in Chief Settlement 
Commissioner vs Qm Prakash, ATR 
1969 Sup Ct 33 


ventive detention and could not be 
punitive After reviewing the case 
law on the subject, the learned 
Judges laid down the following 
propositions relating to conditions 
of detention 


'(1) That a detenu ıs not a con- 
vict, that the power to detain 1s 
not a power to punish and that 
the restrictions which can be 
placed upon the liberty of a 
citizen in cases of preventive de- 
tention must, consistently with 
the effectiveness of the detention, 
be minimal, (2) That the power 
of preventive detention 1s quali- 
tatively different from that of 
punitive detention, that the pur- 
poses of preventive detention 
and of punitive detention are 
different, and that the nature of 
the proceedings is also different, 
a prosecution being a proceeding 
In which the accused is sought 
to be punished for a past act. 
whereas in preventive detention 
the past act ıs merely the mate- 
rial for inference about the 
future course of probable con- 
duct on the part of the detenu. 


(3) That the conditions of deten- 
tron of a person preventively de- 
detained are not privileges con- 
ferred on the detenu, but are 
conditions subject to which alone 
his liberty can be restricted, and- 
if the detaining authority acts in 
contravention or derogation of 
the law under which a person is 
preventively detained, the High 
Court can issue a Writ under 
Article 226 to that authority to 
act 1n accordance with law not- 
withstanding the subsistence of 
Presidential Orders under Arti, 
cles 358 and 359, 


(4) That unless there 1s a specific 
provision in the law under 
which a person ıs detained im- 
posing a particular restriction 
upon the detenu doing what any 
member of the general public 
could do, a clause in the Condi- 
tions of Detention Order 1mpos- 
ing such a restriction would be 
unlawful and such a condition 
would also be contrary to the 
principle of least interference It 
may be mentioned that the prin- 
ciple of least interference which 
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-was expressly laid down in sec- 

tion 44 of the Defence of India 
Act, 1962, 1s precisely the prin- 
ciple of “minimal” restriction 
laid down by the Supreme Court 
in Sampat Prakash’s case upon 
the general principles applicable 
to preventive detention, even in 
the absence of any provision of 
the nature of section 44 of the 
Defence of India Act, 1962’ 


“These propositions, taken 
together, undoubtedly support thc 
main contention of Mr Mehta 
im this petition that the object of 
the Act, as disclosed by the Predm- 
ble and the recitals, and by the 
operative Section 3 thereof, being 
preventive detention for the pur- 
pose laid down in the Act, condi- 
tions which are of a punitive nature 
would have no relation with that 
object and would be ultra vires 
and void, except such conditions as 
might be necessary for the orderly 
functioning of the jail We, there- 
fore, accept that contention of Mr 
Mehta We must now proceed to 
consider which of the clauses of the 
Conditions of Detention Order in 
the présent case must be held to 
be ultra vires Section 5 and the 
objects of the Act, in the hght of 
the above principles’ 


T he Court then proceeded to 
consider each of the impugned 
provisions in the Order — Condi- 
tion No (un) reads as follows 


'Security prisoners shall not be 
allowed to supplement their diet 
even at their own expense Any 
security prisoner who wishes to 
supplement his diet on medical 
grounds, may apply to the Com- 
missioner or the Superintendent as 
the case may be The Commis- 
sioner or the Superintendent shall 
get him examined by a Medical 
Officer attached to the place of de- 
tention who may order such modi- 
fication of, or addition to, his diet, 
as he may consider necessary on 
medical grounds’ 


The Court held that the condi- 
tion was ultra vires 1n the follow- 
ing terms ‘The first of the ım- 
pugned provision in Clause 9 (111) 
of the Conditions of Detention 
Order which prohibits a detenu 
from supplementing his diet even 


at his own expense The learned 
Government Pleader sought to 
justify ıt on the ground that it 1s 
intended to mimimize contact with 
the outside world as otherwise the 
whole object of the Act might be 
defeated, but we see no substance 
in that contention for the food sup- 
plied to a detenu from outside at his 
own cost can easily be subjected 
to such check as the jail autho- 
1ities might consider necessary We 
see no relation whatsoever between 
the object of preventive detention 
and a restriction of this nature 
under which, except on medical 
grounds, and that too at the sweet 
will of the jail authorities, detenus 
are prohibited from having their 
own food supplied from outside at 
thear own cost Mr Gumaste 
sought to point out that there was 
no averment that the food supplied 
to them in jail was 1nadequate, and 
he also relied on the fact that cer- 
tain additional diet 1s provided for 
by sub-rule (1) of the Rule 9 itself, 
tut there can be no doubt that, 
with all that, the food which a 
detenu who is accustomed to a 
different mode of life can get in 
the jail would certainly not be 
food which 1s palatable to him We 
see no requirement of jaul disci- 
plne which would necessitate the 
imposition of such a restriction 
We have, therefore, no hesitation 
in holding Rule 9 (11) to be ultra 
vires Section 5 as well as the 
objects of the Act 


(C uns No 10 reads as 
follows ‘10 Supply of funds— 
(1) A security prisoner may, with 
the previous sanction of the detain- 
ing authority, receive from a speci- 
fied relative or friend at intervals 
of not less than a month, funds not 
exceeding Rs 30 per month and 
may spend these funds or a similar 
sum from his own private funds 
on such objects and in such man- 
nei as may be permissible under 
the rules, 1n case in which for want 
of funds any security prisoners are 
compelled to do without small 
amenities which their fellow pri- 
soners enjoy, such amenities may, 
if considered absolutely necessary 
by the Commissioner or the Super- 
intendent be supplied to them at 
government costs 


(u) All funds so received shall 
te kept by the Commissioner or 


the Supermtendent and spent by 
him on behalf of the security 
prisoners concerned 


Gu) Amounts in excess of those 
prescribed in sub-clause (1) may 
be received by the Commissioner 
oi the Superintendent on behalf of 
security prisoners, but they shall 
not be spent in any month beyond 
the limits laid down in the said sub- 
clause ? 


The Court struck down the said 
condition on the following ground 
"Ihe next clause which was im- 
pugned before us was Clause 10 
of the Conditions of Detention 
Order under which a detenu ıs 
allowed to receive from his own 
relatives or friends every month 
not more than Rs 30 which can 
be utilised by him on such objects 
and in such manner as might be 
permissible under the Rules. There 
is absolutely no reason, and no 
relation with the objects of 
the Act, which should compel 
the 1mposiion of such drastic 
restrictions — on the amount 
which a detenu can be permitted 
to receive from his relatives and 
friends, nor can such a require- 
ment be necessary in the interest 
of jail discipline The learned 
Government Pleader contended 
that if more money 1s made avail- 
able to a detenu in jail, ıt might be 
“misused” thereby, according to 
us, faintly suggesting that 1t might 
be used for the purpose of bribing 
the jail staff, though that was not 
expressly stated by him It is a 
sad commentary on jail admunis- 
tration, 1f that is to be regarded as 
something which can be normally 
expected to happen We have, 
therefore, no hesitation in striking 
down this provision also’ 


© nan No 12 (u) reads as 
follows 


'àü) The number of interviews 
shall not ordinarily exceed 


one per month’ 


Court found that the said 
clause could not be sustamed as 
follows "Ihe next impugned 
provision 1s Clause 12 (11) restrict- 
ing the number of interviews with 
any person other than a police 
officer, ordinarily, to one per 
month From sub-clause (11) of 


The 
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the same Clause it 1s clear that 
this interview would also include 
interviews with near relatives such 
as the members of the detenu's 
own famil The object of pre- 
ventive detention 1s not to cut the 
detenu off from the outside world, 
but the object 1s to prevent him 
from acting in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the conservation of foreign 
exchange, or from mdulging in the 
other prejudicial activities listed in 
Section 3 of the Act Under sub- 
clause (vi) of Clause 12 every such 
interview has to take place m the 
presence and also within the hear- 
ing of an officer attached to the 
place of detention or a police 
officer, who is given the right to 
terminate that interview at any 
time, 1f, 1n. his opinion, the conver- 
sotion 1s detrimental to the public 
interest or safety 


I, view of that safeguard, which 
is adequate no such interview can 
be utilised by the detenu for domg 
anything which would be prejudi- 
cial to the conservation of foreign 
exchange or for indulging in any 
of the other prejudicial activities 
listed in Section 3 of the Act There 
is, therefore, no reason to impose 
this extremely unreasonable res- 
triction of permitting only one 
interview per month which, ıt may 
be mentioned, would include not 
only an interview with “his friends, 
but also with his own family 
members, to one per month 


"Ihe learned Government Piea- 
der sought to contend that if a large 
number of interviews 1s permitted, 
it would create difficulties for the 
jail administration in providing the 
necessary staff knowing different 
languages required to be present 
at each such interview under sub- 
clause (vu) of Clause 12 The 
obvious answer to that is that it 1s 
for the State to providé staff of 
which the strength ıs commen- 
surate with the number of persons 
detained Ín our opinion, the 
provisions of one interview per 
month has no relation to the ob- 
jects of the Act and cannot be 
Justified on considerations ^of jai 
discipline. 


‘It 1s true that under sub-clause 
(x) of clause 12 the jail authorities 
might permit additional interviews 


in excess of what 1s provided for 
in sub-clause (11) thereof, but the 
detenu would in that matter be at 
the mercy Of the jail authorities 
who may or may not grant the 
same It is also true that sub- 
clauses (x) to (xm) of Clause 12 
provide for additional interviews 
with the detenu’s legal adviser, 
with his business contacts, and for 
certain other specific purposes, but 
what we are now considering is 
the ordmary interview which a 
detenu would look forward to with 
his own family members, relatives 
and friends A drastic and unrea- 
sonable restriction of the nature to 
be found in sub-clause (11) of Clause 
12 might in the long run have a 
very serious effect on the mental 
equilibrium or the nervous system 
of a detenu which may not be able 
to stand the strain of being isolated 
from the outside world We, there- 
fore, hold that sub-clause (1) of 
Clause 12 must be struck down 


"doe petitioners have also chal- 
lenged the validity of sub-clause 
(x1) of Clause 12 under which only 
two special interviews can be per- 
mitted for the settlement of the 
business or professional affairs of 
the detenu, which must take place 
only within two months from the 
date of detention It has been 
pointed out to us that most of the 
detenus are persons who have had 
large business and extensive pro- 
perties and it would be impossible 
for each of them to arrange his 
affairs in the course of only two 
interviews within a time limit of 
two months from the date of de- 
tention In our opinion, this 
drastic restriction on business or 
professional affairs ıs also uncalled 
for and has no relation to the ob- 
jects of the Act As already stated 
jn regard to sub-clause (n) of 
Clause 12, so long as the interview 
1$ held under conditions which pre- 
vent any abuse of the same for 
purposes contrary to the Act, for 
which adequate provision has been 
made in clause 12 itself, the res- 
triction of business and profession- 
al interviews to two interviews in 
all has no relation to the object of 
preventive detention. The object of 
preventive detention is not to ruin 
the detenu in his business or pro- 


fession, or to reduce him to penury 
]t must not be forgotten that, after 
all, the detenu has also to provide 
adequately for the maintenance and 
support of his family members 
For the same reasons as have been 
discussed in connection with sub- 
clause (11) of Clause 12, considera- 
tions of jail discipline also do not 
apply to this drastic restriction on 
the liberty of the detenu We must. 
therefore, -strike down this clause 
also 


ai tea No 15 provided that 
a detenu would ordinarily be per- 
mitted to write two letters and 
receive four letters a week sub- 
ject to censorship The Court 
found that the provision for 
writing the letters without any res- 
triction as to its length could not 
be regarded as unreasonable 
Furthér, it held that the condition 
could not be considered unrelated 
to the objects of the Act in so far 
as it pertamed to communication 
with the outside world which may 
take place in coded form The 
Court upheld the validity of the 
said condition 
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Condition No 19 reads as 
tollows ‘Medical attendance. 
(1) The Superintendent of the hos- 
pital or the Civil Surgeon, as the 
case may be, shall depute a medi- 
cal officer to visit each security 
prisoner detained in a police lock-up 
and report of his physical condition 
The said Medical Officer shall visit 
the prisoner at least once a week 
and more often if the Superinten- 
dent of the Hospital or the Civil 
Burgeon or the Commussioner or 
the Superintendent, as the case may 
be thinks fit, and submit the report 
on his condition to the Commis- 
sioner or the detaining authority. 
after the first day of each month 
and at any other time he con- 
siders necessary 


(u) Security prisoner detained tn 
a jail of sub-jail shall ın the event 
of illness, be treated in the same 
way as convicted criminal prisoner 
or treated under the rules made 
under the Prisons Act, 1894’ 


The Court held that the condi- 
tion as void and had no relation to 
the objects of the Act 


‘The next impugned provision is 
Clause 19 under which, it 1s not 


disputed by the learned Govern- 
ment Pleader, it would not be open 
to a detenu to be attended or treat- 
ed by his own physician or surgeon 
There is absolutely no reason why 
a detenu should not be allowed to 
be treated by a physician or sur- 
geon of his own choice who may 
be acquainted with his entire medi- 
cal history Not permitting a 
detenu to be so treated has 
absolutely no nexus with the ob- 
ject of preventive detention, .and, 
m our opinion, apart from any- 
thing else, humane considerations 
would require that he should be so 
permitted The jail authorities 
may well provide for the presence 
of any jail attendant or jail doctor 
at the time when a detenu 1s being 
visited by .hig own physician or 
surgeon, so as to prevent the same 
being misused for any sort of con- 
tact with the outside world which 
might be considered prejudicial to 
the objects of the Act 


W. cannot conceive of any con- 
siderations of jail discipline that 
should prevent the permitting ot 
private medical attendance and 
treatment to a detenu The whole 
approach appears to us to be wrong 
in so far as it seeks to regard such 
normal requirements as being in 
the nature of privileges, an ap- 
proach which the Supreme Court 
has categorically rejected in Pra- 
bhakar’s case cited above The 
learned Government Pleader sought 
to contend that Civil Surgeons are 
the best of doctors in the town, 
but 1n our opinion, that 1s a propo- 
sition that can hardly stand scru- 
tiny, particularly m view of the 
fact that the detenu's choice of 
his own physician or surgeon would 
not be confined to a physician oi 
surgeon practising at the place 
where he is detained We have, 
therefore, no hesitation in striking, 
down Clause 19 by reason of the 
fact that it does not contain any 
provisions permitting the  detenu 
being attended to and treated by a 
physician or surgeon of his own 
choice, and by necessary implica- 
tions prohibiting the same, a res- 
triction which has no relation with 
the objects of the Act’ 


Conditions Nos 20 and 21 which 
read as follows. ‘20 Toilet, — 


(1) Every security prisoner shall be 
supplied with neam or babul stick 
at government expense 


‘(u) Every security prisoner shall 
be supplied with one cake of jail- 
made toilet soap, per month, for 
bathing, at government expense. 
The weight of such cake shall be 
113 grams approximately and if 
jail-made soap is not available in 
any medium quality, toilet soap 
manufactured in India and avail- 
able locally shall be supplied. 


‘21 Service of barbers, etc 
() A security prisoner shall not be 
permitted to have shaving equip- 
ment of his own (u) Every secu- 
rity prisoner shall be allowed to 
have the services of the jail barber 
once a week’ 


T he Court found both conditions 
were punitive in nature “The 
restriction. contained in Clause 20 
of the Conditions of Detention 
Order is, in our opinion, purely 
punitive in nature There is no 
reason whatsoever, and no relation 
with the objects of the Act, which 
would demand that a detenu should 
not be permutted to use normal 
toilet requisites lıke tooth-paste, 
tooth-brush, tooth-powder, or toilet 
soap, of his own choice at his own 
cost ^ The leamed Government 
Pleader has very fairly admitted 
that this clause has been under- 
stood and acted upon as prohibit- 
ing the use of any toilet requisites 
othe: than those provided for 
therein, and indeed, that appears to 
be its proper construction, by 
necessary implication No con- 
siderations of jail discipline can 
possibly require such a restriction 
to be 1mposed on a detenu, and we 
have, therefore, no hesitation in 
Striking down the same The same 
remarks apply to the conditions 
contained ın Clause 21 under which 
a detenu is not permitted to use 
shaving equipment of hus own, and 
can be allowed only to have the 
services of the jail barber once a 
week. 


"Needless to say, provisions of 
the nature that are to be found in 
Clauses 20 and 21 inevitably lead 
to the conclusion that they are not 
meant to subserve the objects of 
the Act, but the execution thereby 


intends to punish detenus for un- 
proved offences If it 1s consider- 
ed inadvisable to allow detenus to 
handle razors, there is no reason 
they should not be allowed to use 
their own electric shavers or, at 
any rate, to have the services of the 
Jail barber as often as they choose, 
if necessary, at their own cost The 
condition contained. in Clause 21 
must, therefore, also be struck down 
without the slightest hesitation ' 


(E uno Nos 23 and 24 read 
as follows ‘23 Smoking and 
tobacco Except cigarettes or 
bidies and chewing tobacco, which 
are available at the jail canteen, 
no other facilities to smoke or chew 
tobacco shall be permitted 


24 Games Security prisoners 
shall not be permitted to play m- 
door games like cards or to play 
chess, draughts and carrom ° 


The Court also struck down 
these conditions ‘That brings me 
ito Clauses 23 and 24 of the Condi- 
tions of Detention Order which 
were also sought to be impugned 
by Mi Mehta The observations 
which we have made in the preced- 
ing paragraph in respect of Clause 
20 and 21, in our opinion, apply d 
fortiori to the restriction. sought to 
be imposed by Clauses 23 and 24, 
under which a detenu is not per- 
mitted to smoke a cigarette or use 
tobacco of his own choice, or to 
play any indoor games like cards, 
chess, draughts, or carrom It 
passes our comprehension how such 
prohibition can have any nexus 
with the object of the Act or could 
be considered to be necessary in 
the interest of jail discipline There 
can be no doubt whatsoever that 
these restrictions have been impos- 
ed with a punitive intent and are 
entirely uncalled for 


‘It was faintly sought to be con- 
tended by the learned Government 
Pleader that permitting indoor 
games might result in the detenus 
gambling within the precincts of the 
jail, but there 1s no substance in 
that contention for the simple rea- 
son that in order to gamble one 
requires neither cards, nor a chess- 
board, or a draught-board, or a 
carrom board The detenus may, 
if they so desire, very well gamble 
on the spin of a com The appre- 
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hension voiced by the learned Gov- 
ernment Pleader appears to us to 
be far-fetched, and in any event, 
1s one which can certainly be taken 
care of by the jail attendants The 
provisions contained in Clauses 23 
and 24 must, therefore, also be held 
to be ultra-vires Section 5 as well 
the object of the Act, and therefore, 
void ’ 


Condition No 31 permitted the 
State Government to withhold faci- 
lities under the following terms: 
‘31 Power to withhold any conces- 
sions or facilities The State Gov- 
ernment may, by general or special 
order, withhold any of the conces- 
sions or facilities provided by or 
under any of the provisions of this 
order in respect of any security 
prisoner or class of security prison- 
er, and for such period or periods, 
as the State Government may, from 
time to time specify’ 


T he Court found that the sad 
clause could not be sustained 
‘There only remains for considéra- 
tion the residuary Clause 31 of 
the Conditions of Detention Order 
which empowers the State Gov- 
ernment, by general or special 
order, to withhold any “concessions 
or facilities” provided by or under 
any of the provisions of that Order 
The learned Government Pleader 
stated that Clause 31 only confers 
a power to alter, vary or delete any 
of the Conditions of Detention, a 
power which is implied in Section 5 
itself What is, however, objec- 
tronable in Clause 31 is the use of 
the words concessions or faci- 
lities”, as if by the Conditions of 
Detention Order the authorities 
were graciously conferring any 
favours on detenus which they 
could withdraw at their own sweet 
will regardless of the consideration 
as to whether the restriction so im- 
posed has or does not have any 
nexus or relation with the object of 
the Act, l 


‘As stated by the Supreme Court, 
in Prabhakar’s case, such an ap- 
proach ıs entirely erroneous, and 
in the matter of the liberty of the 
subject, such an approach cannot 
be -permitted The various clauses 
of the Conditions of Detention 
Order are, as stated by the Supreme 
Court in Prabhakar’s case, merely 
conditions regulating the restric- 


tions on the personal liberty of the 
detenu and are not privileges con- 
ferred on him Rule 31, worded in 
the manner ın which it 1s worded, 
1s contrary to that salutory princi- 
ple and empowers the imposition 
of restrictions which have no rela- 
tion to the objects of the Act, and 
must, therefore, be struck down’ 


Ate: striking down the said. con- 
ditions, the Court had to decide 
as to what extent, if at all, ıt could 
give positive directions The Court 
held that it could give positive 
directions m matters like supple- 
menting diet or medical attendance 
which were struck down on the 
ground that there was no nexus bet- 
ween the condition and the object 
of the Act. In other matters like 
amount of allowance or number 
of interviews or the type of toilet 
facilities 1t might be difficult for the 
Court to substitute its own judg- 
ment The Court, however, held 
that the detenus were ‘civil priso- 
ners’ under the Prisons Act, 1894 


The Court therefore found that 
it could issue directions on the fol- 
lowing reasoning ‘In so far, how- 
ever, as section 31 of the Prisons 
Act, 1894, which 1s a Central Act, 
contains a provision of a positive 
nature to the effect that a civil 
prisoner (which, as stated above, 
would include a detenu under pre- 
ventive detention) “shall be per- 
mitted” to maintain himself, and to 
purchase, or receive from private 
sources at proper hours, food, 
clothing, bedding or other necessa- 
ries, subjeót of course to routine 
examination, and in so far as section 
40 of that Act lays down that pro- 
vision "shall be made” for visits to 
the prison by persons whom the 
detenu may desire to meet, a posi- 
tive direction in the nature of Man- 
damus or under Articles 226 and 
227 of the Constitution can cer- 
tainly be issued by us compelling 
the authorities concerned to carry 
out the mandate of the legislature. 
As, 1n our opinion, there has been 
a breach of that statutory obliga- 
tion with regard to clauses 9 (m) 
10, 12 (u) and (x), 21 and 23, we 
are entitled to enforce the same by 
appropriate directions of a positive 
nature 


‘It may be mentioned that posi- 
tive directions have not been sought 


in prayer (c) of the Petition in re- 
gard to Clauses 20 or 23, but the 
same would be covered by the re- 
hef claimed in prayer (b) thereof 
Sub-clause (u) of Clause 19 of the 
Conditions of Detention Order 1s 
clearly contrary to the Prisons Act, 
1894, under sub-section (4) of sec- 
tion 3 of which a detenu would fall 
within the category of a “cvil 
prisoner", and cannot be treated 
as a convicted criminal prisoner, as 
proyided in Clause 19 Gi} A posi- 
tive direction to treat the detenu 
as à civil prisoner for all purposes, 
including medical treatment in the 
event of illness, 1n accordance with 
the provisions of the Prisons Act 
must, therefore. be issued 


I. was urged on behalf of the 
petitioners that the detenus should 
not be allowed to be removed from 
the State im order to defeat, the 
effect of the judgment The Court 
observed that the power to remove 
a prisoner could be exercised sub- 
ject to the two implied limitations 
on the exercise,of all statutory 
powers, viz, (1) that they must be 
exercised so as to subserve the 
object, policy and spirit of the 
enactment, and (2) that they must 
be exercised fairly, honestly and 
reasonably The Court could not 
give the relief that the prisoners 
should not be removed from the 
State It, however, made it clear 
that so far as the petitioning detenu 
was concerned, the judgment would 
be binding on the Union of India 
whether in the State of Maharash- 
tra or outside 


In the result, the Court made the 
petition absolute and struck down 
Condition Nos 9 Qu) (diet), 10 
(supply of funds), 12 (2 interviews), 
19 (medical attendance), 20 (toilet), 
21 (service of barbers), 23 (smok- 
ing), 24 (games) and 31 (power to 
withhold facilities) 


It also gave the following positive 
directions ‘We further make the 
Rule absolute, and issue writs, 
directions and orders under Articles 
226 and 227 of the Constitution 
requiring the respondents to keep 
the detenu under detention as a 
“civil prisoner” within the terms of 
and in all respects in conformity 
with the provisions of the Prisons 
Act, 1894 In accordance with the 
provisions of that Act, we direct 


that the second petitioner should 
be permitted to maintam himself 
by receiving such funds, not ex- 
seding the sum of Rs 200 per 
month which he has claimed in 
prayer C Gu) of the Petition, as ne 
may desire to have for that purpose 
from any of his relatives or friends, 
and to purchase or receive from 
private sources at proper hours, 
tood, clothing, bedding and other 
necessaries, including toilet requi- 
sites, toilet soap, cigarettes and to- 
bacco, subject to examination and 
to such rules (if any) as may be 
approved by the {nspector General, 
as well as to meet persons with 
whom he may desire to communi- 
cate at proper times and under pro- 
per restrictions 


T.: judgment has clearly analysed 
the existing law on the subject and 
is being followed in other petitions 
both under COFEPOSA and MISA 
In a companion petition, V Mohan 
vs CTA Pilla? the State tried 
to re-agitate the matter — (Inciden- 
tally this detenu, ‘Varadharay 
Munuswami Mudaliar had a pecu- 
liar background The detenu was 
first detained under MISA on 
17-9-1974 and thereafter under 
COHEPOSA on 1991974 When 
the original order was passed, an- 
other person with the same name 
was detained in Madras, and there 
was some uncertainty for a time 
as to who was the person intended 
to be detained However, ultimately 
the Varadharaj from Madras was 
released and the one from Bombay 
apprehended) The State, now, tried 
to persuade the Second Division 
Bench of the Bombay High Court 
that the judgment of the first Divi- 
sion Bench, decided only 15 days 
earlier, was not correct and the. 
matter should be referred to a Full 
ench The Division Bench after 
hearing the matter fully was not so 
persuaded The State mentioned 
that ıt was seeking a Certificate 
for fitness to appeal to the Supreme 
Court from the earlier judgment 
In order to prevent multiplicity of 
appeals and on agreement of parties 
the Court passed interim reliefs in 
terms of the judgment of Vimada- 
lal J At present the Bombay High 
Court is granting reliefs in terms 
10 Criminal Application No 22 of 
1975, decided on 15-9-1975 by 
Deshmukh and Joshi, JJ 





of the said judgment in COFEPOSA 
and MISA cases 


Te issue of condition of deten- 
tion 1s of substantive and not merely 
of procedural importance for the 
detenu In any event ıt must not 
be overlooked that ‘We say and 
we think it ıs necessary to repeat, 
that the gravity of the evil to the 
community resulting from  anu- 
social activities can never furnish 
an adequate reason for invading 
the personal liberty of a citizen, ex- 
cept in accordance with the proce- 
dure established by the Constitution 
and the laws The history of perso- 
nal liberty 1s largely the history 
of insistence on observance of pro- 
cedure And observance of proce- 
dure has been the bastion against 
wanton assaults on personal liberty 
over the years Under our Consti- 
tution, the only guarantee of per- 
sonal liberty for a person ıs that he 
shall not be deprived of it except 
in accordance with the procedure 
established by law The need today 
tor maintenance of supplies and 
services essential to the community 
cannot be over-emphasized ‘There 
will be no social security without 
maintenance of supplies and services 
essential to the community But, 
social security 1s not the only goal 
of a good society There are other 
values in a society Our country ts 
taking singular pride in the demo- 
cratic ideals enshrined in its Cons- 
titution and the most cherished of 
these ideals 1s personal liberty It 
would indeed be ironic if, in the 
name of social security, we would 
sanction the subversion of: this 
liberty We do not pause to consider 
whether social security 1s more pre- 
cious than personal liberty in the 
scale of values, for any judgment 
as regards that would be but a 
value judgment on which opinions 
might differ But whatever be the 
impact on the maintenance of sup- 
plies and services essential to the 
community, when a certain proce- 
dure is prescribed by the Consti- 
tution or the laws for depriving a 
citizen of his personal liberty, we 
think it our duty to see that pro- 
cedure 1s rigorously observed, how- 


ever strange this might sound to 
some ears *14 


11 Mathew J in Prabhu Dayal vs District 
Magistrate, Kamwp ATR 1974 Sup 
Ct 183 at 199 
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IN what has come to be known 
as 'the Verghese Case' a divisional 
bench of the Delhi High Court 
was provided with a rare oppor- 
tunity to analyse the content and 
scope of the freedom of the press 
Subject to any views the Supreme 
Court might express in any appeal 
in the case, the High Court con- 
sidered that freedom of the press as 
guaranteed under the Constitution 
and to be protected by the Press 


Council 1s of the widest amplitude 


In November 1974, two com- 
plaints were filed before the Press 
Council of India alleging that 
K K Bila who heads the Board 
of Hindustan Times Limited was 
in the process of terminating the 
services of B G Verghese, Editor 
ol the daily Aindustan Times m 
circumstances that amounted to a 
threat to the freedom of the press. 
It was alleged 1n one complaint by 


a well-known journalist that as 
Verghese had been followmg an 
independent editorial policy, which 
was at times critical of the estab- 
hshment, K K Birla wished to 
replace him by someone more 
amenable and acceptable to gov- 
ernment, and that this was also 
intended to help promote Birla's 
business interests 


A second complaint was by an 
Assistant Editor of the Hindustan 
Times on behalf of himself and a 
number of his professional col- 
leagues on the newspaper This 
complaint alleged that K K 
Birla intended to remove Verghese 
as he was contemplating a new 
editorial structure or the Hindustan 
Times which would completely 
whittle down the independence of 
the editor and other members of 
the editorial staff and would under- 
mine the integrity of the profession. 
Both the complaints under Section 
12(2)(a) and (e) of the Press Coun- 
cil Act, 1965, alleged that the at- 
tempt to remove Verghese was the 
result of political and other exter- 
nal pressure and amounted to a 
grave threat to the freedom of the 
press 


The management of the Hindus- 
tan Tunes, by way of preliminary 
objections made before the Press 
Council, questioned its jurisdiction 
to deal with the complaints It 
was contended that Section 12 of 
the Press Council Act was 1ntended 
to help protect newspapers only if 
there was an encroachment on the 
freedom of the newspaper from 
government or public. authorities, 
that freedom of the press is hurt 
only if, under pressure from gov- 
ernment or public authorities, news 
or comments are not published or 
are required to be published when 
they need not have been published, 
and as no instances of such publi- 
cation or non-publication were 
cited in the complamts, they were 
not maintainable under Section 12 


It was further contended that. 


the controversy mentioned in the 
complaints fell under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act in that ıt related 
purely to a dispute regarding the 
employment of B G Verghese and, 
for this reason, the jurisdiction of 
the Press Council was excluded in 


t 


view of the express provision 10- 
corporated ın the Proviso to Section 
12(2)() of the Act 


In another preliminary obyection 
before the Press Council, the ma- 
nagement contended that as most 
of the members of the Press Coun- 
cil were editors and journalists, 
they were as a body an interested 
party in the controversy and the 
Council could not therefore deal 
with the complaints 


The Press Council rejected all 
the prelimmary objections and pro- 
ceeded with the enquiry on the 
complaints During the hearings 
held by the Council, Verghese, 
K K Birla and a number of others 
gave evidence While the enquiry 
was proceeding K K Birla filed 
a Petition before the Delhi High 
Court under Article 226 of the 
Constitution, challenging the juris- 
diction of the Press Council to con- 
sider the complaints, substantially 
on the same grounds as were taken 
in the preliminary objections before 
the Council 


Additionally, allegations were 
also made of bias on the part of 
the Council evidenced, it was claim- 
ed, by certain happenings in the 
course of the hearings before the 
Council There was also an alle- 
gation of bias against the Chair- 
man of the Press Council, claiming 
that he, together with B G Ver- 
ghese had been party to certam 
efforts to persuade K K Birla to 
hand over the management of the 
Hindustan Tunes to a Trust, but 
that because of his failure 10 
achieve this object, as also because 
of his knowledge of adverse com- 
ments about him as well as his 
efforts ın letters between Birla and 
Verghese, the Chairman was not in 
a position to take an unbiased view 
of the complaints before the Coun- 
cil which were primarily directed 
against Birla 


B, far the most 1mportant ques- 
tion before the court at the hearing 
of the petition was the scope dnd 
content of ‘freedom of the press’ 
and, in particular, whether it ex- 
tended to an editor as a separate 
entity It has been held by courts 
in the past that freedom of the 
press is implicit m the freedom of 
speech and expression conferred 


upon citizens under Article 19 of 
the Constitution It was contended 
on behalf of Birla that the protec- 
tion to the freedom of the press 
was available only against State 
action arid not against an individual 
or a jomt stock company, in other 
words, ıt was contended that free- 
dom of the press as referred to in 
Section 12 of the Press Council Act 
has the ,meaning assigned to it 
under Article 19 of the Constitution 


It was submitted that an editor 
has no fundamental right of free- 
dom of the press under Article 19 
of the Constitution as against the 
proprietor of a newspaper, a pro- 
prietor of a newspaper or its edi- 
tor or any citizen. may complain 
that the State had impinged upon 
the independence of the newspaper, 
but it cannot be that an editor or 
someone at his instance may ap- 
proach the Press Council against a 
proprietor  complauung infringe- 
ment by the proprietor Proprietors 
of newspapers had the right to lay 
down the policy for their news- 
papers and for their points of view 
to be expressed through such news- 
papers The management thus had 
the right to run the newspaper and 
express a certain point of view 
through personnel of its choice It 
was claimed that K K Birla was 
entitled to a choice as to the per- 
sonnel to be engaged in the news- 
paper and if in the exercise óf such 
a right the services of an editor 
were terminated in terms of the 
contract of employment, this could 
never be construed as a threat to 
the freedom of the press 


x 


I n other words, it was contend- 
ed that the expression ‘newspaper’ 
in Section 12, whose independence 
was sought ‘to be protected by the 
Press Council 1s the proprietor and 
not the editor, the editor was a part 
or limb of the newspaper and one 
limb could not complain against 
another In dealing with these 
contentions, the Court referred to 
the recommendations of the Press 
Commission appointed im 1952, 
traced the history of the Press 
Council Act and analysed the ob- 
jg sought to be achieved by the 
ct 


It observed that the freedom of 
the press is the right to publish 
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through the medium of printed 
material] without any restriction or 
compulsion from any source what- 
soever and subject only to valid 
laws made under Article 19(2) of 
the Constitution relating to libel, 
obscenity, sedition, etc If 1s the 
right to publish and circulate ideas, 
opinions, views and comments with 
complete freedom The right to 
propagate one’s ideas ıs inherent 
m the freedom of self expression 
It 1s the absence of interference or 
pressure from any source and 
direction A free press 1s free from 
compulsions from whatever source, 
governmental or social, external 
or internal 


The Court considered that liberty 
of the press 1s indeed essential to 
the nature of a free democratic 
State It consists in laying no pre- 
vious restramts upon publication, 
by any agency, democratic society 
lives and grows by accepting ideas, 
by experimenting with them, and, 
where necessary, rejecting ideas 
It ıs necessary, therefore, that as 
many as possible of these ideas 
which its members hold, are freely 
put before the public The right 
of free expression 1s derived from. 
the responsibility for the common 
good. Acceptance of that respon- 
sibility 1s the only basis for this 
right which has been accepted as 
fundamental. 

It is with this, background and 
because the Press Commission 
recognised the need for truthful, 
objective and comprehensive pre- 
sentation of news as well as tfe 
need for maintaining editorial inde- 
pendence, that the Commission 
recommended that these and other 
aspects should be looked after by a 
Press Council which would also 
have the responsibility of foster- 
ing the development of the press 
and protecting it from external 
piessure 


W tat the legislature mtended to 
be done can legitimately be ascer- 
tained from what it has chosen to 
enact by the expressed words in 
Section 12 of the Act The object 
of the Press Council is to preserve 
the freedom of the press The 
legislature has not chosen to define 
the words ‘freedom of the press’. 
Elaborate arguments were addres- 


sed by the Counsel for the parties 
on the concept of freedom of the 
press with a view to defining it. 
The Court did not however think 
it either féasible or desirable to 
lay down any fixed definition, when 
the legislature itself has not chosen 
to do so in the Act It felt that 
the concept of freedom of the 
press could not be put into any 
strait jacket, 1t was a living concept 
and could not be confined to any 
narrow limits thus restricting its 
growth 


T he Court observed that the 
widest meaning has to be assigned 
to the words ‘freedom of the 
press’ in the Act, no limitation can 
be read into a provision of the 
Statute 1f none is provided by the 
legislature The courts cannot 
arbitrarily cut down the amplitude 
of an expression used by the legis- 
lature Where the language of the 
section ıs plain, ıt 1s not open to 
read in limitations which are not 
there. 


The Court held that to limit the 
meaning of freedom of the press 
in Section 12 of the Act, by adding 
words or importing the concept of 
freedom of the press as understood 
in Article 19(1)(a) of the Consti- 
tution, alleged to be available only 
against the State, would be defeat- 
ing the legislative intent and laying 
down a different policy The legis- 
lative purpose ıs clear from the 
preamble and Section 12 of the 
Act that the Press Council is en- 
joined to preserve the freedom of 
the press in whomsoever it vests 
and against whosoever infringes it, 
be that the State or public autho- 
rity, legal ‘or fictitious person, mndi- 
vidual or joint stock company. 


The interpretation suggested on 
behalf of the petitioner that under 
Section 12 of the Act, the object 
of the Press Council 1s to preserve 
the freedom of the press against 
State action only, would need the 
additional words ‘against State 
action’ in the Section itself This 
was not permissible, for the courts 
have no power to add words if not 
used by the legislature The Press 
Council 1s to safeguard the free- 
dom of the press against threats of 
is violation originating from any 
source whatsoever It is the Press 


Council which must preserve the 
liberty of the press against insidious 
attempts constantly made to res- 
trict, impinge upon or infringe it, 
But there ıs nothing ın the Act or 
any intention of the legislature 
spelled out from the provision of 
the Act to confine the jurisdiction 
Of the Press Council against only 
the State or State functionary. 


The Judgment goes on to state 
that one of the functions entrusted 
to the Press Council is to help 
newspapers mamta their inde- 
pendence, the independence of the 
newspapers can be jeopardised by 
any external pressure emanating 


.from any source, such as political 


parties, trade unions, advertisers, 
Other newspapers or any other 
conceivable agency Again, under 
Section 12(2)(e) the Press Council 
is to keep under review any deve- 
lopment likely to restrict the sup- 
ply and dissemination of news of 
public interest and importance. 
‘Any development’ suggests that 
the legislature intended it to be of 
the widest amplitude and not to 
restrict it only against State action 


There is further built-in guid- 
ance in the provisions of Sec- 
ton 12(2(f) under which the Press 
Council is called upon to keep 
under review cases of assistance 
received by any newspaper, or news 
agency in India from any foreign 
source Here the State or State 
functionary ıs not involved at all, 
yet the Press Council, ın further- 
ance of its objects, 1s enjoined to 
perform the function to keep such 
cases under review 


T he Court observed that ın the 
present case it was not directly 
concerned with the meaning and 
content of the phrase ‘freedom of 
the press’ in the context of Arti- 
cle 19(D(a) of the Constitution. 
What was important in this case 
was the meaning to be assigned to 
‘freedom of the press’ referred to 
in Section 12 of the Press -Council 
Act In support of the proposition 
that freedom of the press used in 
Section 12 of the Act has the same 
meaning as is assigned to it under 
Article 19 of the Constitution, ie, 
the protections envisaged in the 
Act are only available against 
State action, great reliance was 
placed on K K Buirla's behalf on 
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P D Shamdassant’s case, where 
the Supreme Couit held in a peti- 
tion under Article 32 that the 
petitioner could not assert a 
Fundamental Right against a pri- 
vate individual 


However, the High Court distin- 
guished Shamdassani’s case and 
Observed that Shamdassan had 
misconceived his remedy by filing 
a petition under Article 32 as no 
infringement of a Fundamental 
Right against the State was com- 
plained of Article 32 guarantees 
the right to a constitutional remedy 
and relates only to the enforcement 
of the rights conferred by Part III 
ot the Constitution Jf the right 
is infringed by the State, the reme- 
dy will lie in the Supreme Court 
under Article 32 or in the High 
Court under Article 226 or even 
in the ordinary law courts of the 
country, but if the infringement of 
the right 1s by a person other than 
the State, the remedy would lie in 
an ordinary court of law alone and 
not by a writ petition under Arti- 
cle 32 or 226 ‘of the Constitution 
It is in this light'that the Supreme 
Court in Shamdassani’s case held 
that “we are of the opinion that the 
petitioner has musconceived his 
remedy and the petition must fail 
on a preliminary point’ 


is he Court referred to a Judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court 1n 1963 
which referred to the declaration 
of the various Fundamental Rights 
in Part III of the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court observed that 
‘prima facie these declarations in- 
volve an obligation imposed not 
merely upon the “State”, but upon 
all persons to respect the rights 
so declared, and the rights are en- 
forceable unless the context indi- 
cates otherwise against every per- 
son or agency seeking to infringe 
them Relief may be claimed 
from the High Court or from this 
Court, against infringement of the 
prohibition by any agency, unless 
the protection 1s expressly restrict- 
ed to State action’ 


The Court noted that the pur- 
pose of the Press Council Act was 
to establish a Press Council for the 
purpose of preserving the freedom 
of the press If the freedom of the 
press was to be preserved only 


against State action, then there was 
hardly any necessity for this legis- 
lation The Constitution under 
Article 19(1)(a) already guarantees 
to all citizens freedom of speech 
and expression, m which freedom 


of the press is implicit, against. 


arbitrary invasion by the State, 
and also provides constitutional 
remedies under Article 32 besides 
the reliefs available under Arti- 
cle 226 of the common law 


Another forum to pronounce 
upon the impropriety of imfringe- 
ment of the freedom of the press 
by the State alone could not be 
intended by the legislature, when 
otherwise legally enforceable re- 
medies were already available 
The Court considered that in the 
context that the Press Council had 
powers only of censure or recom- 
mendation, the legislature could 
not have intended to provide a less 
effective remedy for invasion by the 
State alone The concept of free- 
dom of the press mentioned 1n Sec- 
ton 12 of the Act in addition to its 
emg a Fundamental Right 1s made 
a statutory right with a statutory 
machinery to preserve ıt Whenever 
there 1s an infringement or umpinge- 
ment of the freedom of the press 
or independence of a newspaper, 
Irrespective of the source of the 
threat, the jurisdiction. of the Press 
Council is attracted If there is a 
violation of a right to the liberty 
of the Press, be that by the State, 
State functionary, public authority, 
companies, 1ndividual or any person 
real or fictional, ıt will give juris- 
diction to the Press Council to 
pronounce on the impropriety of 
the action complained of The 
Press Council was responsible for 
fostering the development of the 
Press, protecting it from external 
pressure, irrespective of the source 
or origin of the pressure The Court 
held it was therefore unable to 
persuade itself to agree to the con- 
tention advanced by the petitioner 
that the remedy for infringement 
of the freedom of the press as 
used in Section 12 of the Act was 
available only against State action 


T» judgment then proceeds to 


examine the width, scope and con- 
tent. of the expression ‘freedom 
of the press' and 'independence of 
the newspaper 'as used in Section 12 


to ascertain if any such freedom or 
independence is available to an 
editor In this context, ıt observed 
that the press had to carry on its 
activity by keeping in view the 
class of readers, the conditions of 
labour, prices of materials, avail- 
ability of advertisements, the size 
of the paper and different kinds of 
news, comments and views and ad- 
vertisements which were to be pub- 
lished and circulated These activi- 
ties were required to be canned 
out by the proprietors, owners, or 
Shareholders through their editors 
The editor ıs the living articulate 
voice of the press and speaks 
through the paper The value of 
the newspaper is in its contents, the 
selection of which 1s the sole and 


undivided responsibility of the edi- 
tor 


Piz Court observed that the pro- 
prietors/owners of the newspapers 
had the mght to lay down the 
editorial policy or the guidelines 
for: the editor to follow, or to_have 
their own point of view expresséd 
through the paper, but" went on ‘to 
state that any interference with the 
presentation of news, views or 
comments or any attempt to sup- 
press or constrain it would be ım- 
pairment of the freedom of the 
press The selection of news, is 


truthful, objective and comprehen- / 


Sive presentation from all corners 
of the world, the existence or sur- 
vival of the newspaper was the 
editors responsibility There was 
Do question of any policy involv- 
ed in it It was only in the matter 
of comment or criticism of poli- 
tical or other matters that there 
could be an enunciation of policy, 


Such a policy had necessarily to 
be laid down for any newspaper 
before the proprietors or owners 
chose their editors. The proprietors 
or owners of a newspaper were en- 
titled if they so wished, to lay 
down any partisan policy for their 
newspaper, and make the news- 
paper an instrument of propaga- 
tion of that policy The readers 
of the newspaper would know in 
advance that the particular news- 
paper was partisan or those readers 
might even be interested in the 
views and comments in favour of 
such a partisan policy But once 
having laid down the: policy, the 
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editor had to be left to work in- 
dependently within the framework 
ot that policy 


The Judgment states that a news- 
paper is not an entity representing 
the owner alone, but im it is in- 
cluded everyone who 1s responsible 
for bringing out the newspaper, in- 
cluding the owners, printer, pub- 
lisher, editor, editorial staff and 
printing staff. The presentation of 
a newspaper involves in its process. 
the propnetors~who authorise or 
publish the work, the editors who 
are responsible for the content, the 
selection of the news and views; 
the editorial staff who edit, and 
the printers who print 


Section 12(2)(a) of the Act only 
mentions ın a compendious man- 
ner as to who are to be helped by 
the Press Council in maintaining 
their independence, 1e. newspapers 
and news agencies It does not 
mention any individual responsible 
for publication of the newspaper. 
The help ıs to any printed perio- 
dical work containng public news, 
views or comments It has reference 
to the contents remaining indepen- 
dent without any restriction. or 
mterference from any source what- 
soever “The person responsible for 
the contents 1s the editor who con- 
trols the selection of the matter 
that 1s published in the newspaper. 
Thus the 1ndependence of the editor 
ıs included in the independence of 
the newspaper as used in, Section 
12 of the Act" ` 


T he Court further observed and 
held ‘The freedom of the press 
involves freedom of employment or 
non-employment or the necessary 
means of exercising this right The 
owner Or proprietor of a newspaper 
has this freedom from restriction 
in respect of employment ın the 
editorial force "The choice as to 
personnel certainly vests in the 
owner or proprietor of a newspaper 
The owner or proprietor 1s at liberty 
to exercise his undoubted right of 
‘hire and fire’ or to terminate ihe 
employment of an editor by issu- 
ing notice in terms of the contract 


-of employment or sever his rela- 


tionship for any cause that seems 
‘to 1t proper save only as a punish- 
ment, or for discouragement of 
the editor’s responsibilities and 
functions which relate to freedom 
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of the press or independence of 
the newspaper When this 1s done, 
the jurisdiction of the Press Coun- 
cil 1s attracted under Section 12 of 
the Act to preserve the editor’s 
freedom of the press and to main- 
tain its ‘Independence 


‘It will be for the Press Council 
to determme as to what is the 
foundation of the termination. The 
Press Council has jurisdiction to 
find out the motive behind the 
termination ofan editor's services 
and ascertain whether any improper 
or undue influence was  bemg 
brought to bear on the editor im 
the discharge of his duties as an 
editor The Press Council has juris- 
diction to decide whether on the 
facts of the given case there has 
been any pressure on the editor 
subversive of the freedom of the 
press or violative of the indepen- 
dence of the newspaper in its con- 
text 


‘One of the functions that have 
been assigned to the Press Council 
IS to promote a proper functional 
relatiófiship among all classes of 
persons engaged in the production 
or publication of newspapers or in 
news agencies Mr Anthony (ap- 
pearing for Mr Birla) 1s certainly 
right im contending that such a 
role of the Press Council is only 
intercessional between the proprie- 
tor and the editor and if the dis- 
pute degenerates into termination of 
Services, the proviso to Section 
12(2) (2) (i) of the Act comes into 
play The jurisdiction of the Press 
Council 1s excluded in regard to 
disputes to which the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1957 apples The 
Press Council has thus no jurisdic- 
tion to settle the terms of condi- 
tions of services of the editors or 
to order the reinstatement or to 
pass any enforceable orders for the 
grant of salary, wages, gratuity or 
other benefits accruing on the ter- 
mination of service The Press 
Council 1s not competent to force 
an’ editor on the proprietors The 
functioning of the Press Council 1s 
not in these areas. but is in the 
fields or activities which are sub- 
versive Of the freedom of the edi- 
tor The action of termimation or 
dismissal may be legally correct, 
but at the same time it may cons- 


titute a threat to the freedom of 
\ 


the press In such cases, the Press 
Council may pronounce its opinion 
on the propriety of the termina- 
tion or dismissal The opinion of 
the Press Council acts only on 
the moral plane and it serves to 
inform the public and the Parlia- 
ment about the impropriety that 
has been committed 


‘The forum was established tor 
maintaining editorial independence, 
objective news presentation and 
fairness of comment If any undue 
pressure has been exerted on the 
editor and a pronouncement of 1m- 
propriety has been made by the 
Press Council it wil act as a de- 
terrent to undue pressures Such 
expression of opinion by the Press 
Council will discourage or even res- 
tram others from similarly acting 
or proceeding as through fear of 
being pronounced upon It will 
dissuade others from infringing the 
freedom of the editor This, in our 
view, 18 what the legislature wanted 
to achieve in entrusting the func- 
tions to the Press: Council to pro- 
nounce' .,. Ihe 


T he Court went on to point out 
that the cause of action in the two 
complaints filed before the Press 
Council was not for infringement 
of the Fundamental Right under 
Article 19(1) (a) of the Constitu- 
tion, but in respect of maintaining 
the independence of the newspaper 
and freedom of the press from 
pressure, ot any sort, including 
pressure from the proprietors of 
the newspaper The jurisdiction of 
the Press Council was invoked to 
remove, what 1s alleged to be, a 
grave threat to the freedom of the 
press and independence of the 
newspapers flowing from the deci- 
sion of the management to remove 
B G Verghese who had scrupul- 
ously and faithfully pursued the 
policy piescribed for the newspaper 
The complaints alleged that Ver- 
ghese was sought to be punished 
by terminating his services for the 
sin of exercising his right of free- 
dom of expression 


The Court therefore held that 
‘if the allegations are taken as cor- 
rect and examined in the hight of 
Our views expressed on the free- 
dom of the press and independence 
of the newspaper including the 
right of freedom of the editor, then 
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certainly the Press Council has 
Jurisdiction to enquire into and 
pronounce upon the conduct 
Whether the conduct complained 
of amounts to infringement of the 
freedom of press or interference 
in the independence of the news- 
paper would have to be determined 
by the Press Council We may 
state here that we have not ex- 
pressed any opinion on merits of 
the complaints, but only on ihe 
nature of the complaints before 
the Press Council’ 


T he Court also rejected the peti- 
toners contention that, because 
the Press Council was mostly com- 
posed of editors and journalists, it 
could not impartially hear the com- 
plaints made to it It observed that 
the legislature which had provided 
for the nature of the composition 
of the Council ‘must be taken 1o 
be conscious that the six editors, 
seven journalists, six proprietors of 
newspapers and one manager of 
news agencies, who have to make 
decisions while sitting as members 
of the Press Council, can hardly 
insulate themselves from their 
views about the freedom of the 
press, standards of newspapers, in- 
dependence of newspapers, stan- 
dards of journalistic ethics, public 
taste etc It seems to us that they 
have been brought in purposely 
by the legislature because of their 
familiarity with the problems and 
the issues or even with the conduct 
of the parties It would, therefore 
be inappropriate for us to insist 
on the editors or journalists maun- 
taimung the lofty detachment 
required of a judicial officer deter- 
mining a lis In their case, the rule 
against class bias has to be tem- 
pered with realism When the legis- 
lature im its wisdom clearly and 
expressly entrusted the functions 
to be performed under the Act to 
the Press Council comprising of 
persons drawn from classes to 
which the complainants or respon- 
dents belong, it cannot be held 
that the Press Council is guorum 
non juris merely because the six 
editors and seven journalist mem- 
bers belong to the class of complain- 
ants or the interveners siding the 
complainants ’ 


The Court further held that theie 
could be no objection to 4 out of 


the 6 editor-members of the Coun- 
cil sitting to hear the complaints 
as it cannot be said that the dis- 
pute before the Press Council was 
one regarding the terms and con- 
ditions of service of editors, such 
a dispute would, in any event, be 
outside the scope of the jurisdic- 
t:on of the Council by virtue of the 
‘express provisions in the proviso to 
Section 12(2) (1) of the Act The 
Court, however, held that two of 
the edrtor members having parti- 
cipated in the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee of the All 
India Newspaper Editors’ Confer- 
ence, which had already taken a 
position on the dispute, had com- 
mitted themselves so firmly as to 
make it impracticable for them to 
deal fairly with the complaints on 
their merits while sitting as Mem- 
bers of the Press Council 


The Court also held that there 
was no substance in the allegations 
of bias against the Chairman of the 
Press Council, Rajagopala Ayyan- 
gar It observed ‘In our opimion 
the Chairman cannot be said to 
have been aware of the existence 
of any correspondence that might 
have been exchanged between the 
petitioner and Shri Verghese and 
thus, there could be no question 
of the Chairman entertaimung any 
prejudice against the petitioner by 
reason of any uncomplimentary re- 
lerences in the aforesaid corres- 
pondence ' p 


Similaily, the Court found against 
the petitioner on the allegations 
that bias on the part of the Coun- 
cil was evidenced by a number of 
factors including the Council's deci- 
sion to contest the Writ Petition 
before the High Court It was con- 
tended that in such cases a quasi- 
judicial body of the type such as 
the Press Council should normally 
stand aside and leave the couit 
to decide the question of any chal- 
lenge to its jurisdiction. The Court 
held that ‘in the case before us 
the objects of the establishment of 
the Press Council and the functions 
assigned to it by Statute clearly 
suggest that when its jurisdiction is 
questioned, it would be justified 
im appearing before the court and 
defend the jurisdiction ° 
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DANIAL LATIFI 
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ON December 27th, 1970, the 
President of India dissolved the 
Lok Sabha for the first mid-term 
poll in the history of the Indian 
Parliament One month later, on 
January 27, the new election was 
notified Candidates had to file 
their nominations in their consti- 
tuencies by February 3, 1971 


The Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, had served the last half- 
term in the Lok Sabha represent- 
ing the Rai Bareilly Constituency 
in Uttar Pradesh Many people, 
perhaps, on that ground, thought 
she might again choose her old 
seat 


Opposition parties were, not un- 
naturally, interested 1n finding out, 
as soon as possible, what her im- 
tentions were Speculation flooded 
the country Like chess players 
manoeuvring to  posrion thein 
pieces, both in defence and for 
attack, the political parties deploy- 
ed their forces — Feint and bluff 
interspersed move and counter- 
move Political rough and tumble 
was the order of the day 


No seasoned campaigner likes to 
show his hand too soon The at- 
tempt 15, always, to induce one’s 
opponents to commit ther effective 
elements to particular postions 
and yet, so far as circumstances 
permit, keep one's own options 
open Indira Gandhi who 1s an old 
hand at the political game, (both 
in her own right and as companion 
and confidante of her father, ihe 
late Prime Minister. Nehru), and 
holding so many cards in her hand, 
could hardly be expected to forego 
any of the advantages of man- 
oeuvre Whether or not she had 
made up her own mind, the Prime 
Minister until the last moment, 
appears to have maintamed a 


P rime minister’s case 


Sphinx-like reticence on her own 
election plans 


A particular reason for the 
Prime Miunister's caution was that 
the Opposition parties had made 
no secret of their choice of a sea- 
soned gladiator of the political 
arena, Raj Narain, to oppose the 
Prime Minister wherever she stood. 
Their strategy, no doubt, was if 
possible to pin down the Prime 
Minister to her own constituency 
to prevent her from effectively 
campaigning through the lengt 
and breadth of the country, which, 
as leader of her Party, she was 
expected to do’ Raj Narain was 
said to be especially equipped fo: 
this task because of his remark- 
able mastery of political invective, 
not only ad rem but ad hominem 
—in this case, ad feminem Styling 
himself a ‘man of the people’ Raj 
Narain was, reportedly, uninhibited 
by concepts of chivalry towards a 
female opponent He specialised, 
according to reports of his speeches, 
in rousing male chauvinism and 
atavism which 1s, unfortunately, not 
an election offence, and which 1s 
latent ın many of our citizens, parti- 
cularly in the countryside A vain 
attenipt to put Raj Narain off her 
trail may conceivably have been one 
of the Prime Minister's minor pre- 
occupations 


On December 29, 1970, the Prime 
Minister was questioned by Press- 
men at New Delhi The script 
reads as follows 


'Q A short while ago there was 
a meeting of the opposition 
leaders and there they said 
that the Prime Minister is 
changing her constituency 
from Rae Bareilly to Gurgaon? 


PM No I am not’ 


It seems that at about this time 
the Opposition leaders, assessing 
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all probabilities, took their chance 
and, as it turned out, correctly anti- 
cipated her final choice 1n favour of 
Rae Bareilly 


Raj Narain was put in the field 
as the candidate of the united op- 
position at Rae Bareilly 


Can it be said that the Prime 
Minister's answer given on Decem- 
ber 29, 1970 was an unambiguous 
declaration of her intention to stand 
as candidate from Rae Bareilly? 


This question became important 
in the Election Petition which, after 
the - Prime Ministers respectable 
victory (polling 183,309 votes 
against Ra] Narain’s 71,499 votes), 
Raj Narain duly filed in the 
Allahabad High Court challenging 
her election 


I n her evidence before the High 
Court the Prime Minister categori- 
cally denied that she had made any 
such unambiguous declaration. by 
that answer Under cross examina- 
tion she stated — 'It,1s wrong to as- 
sume that while 'giving the reply, 
(on 29th December) I conveyed that 
I was not changing my constituency 
from Rae Bareily at all and em- 
phatically held out that I would 
contest the election again from Rae 
Bareilly In my opmion there 1s 
no basis for this assumption’ 


It can hardly be denied that on 
Its face the Prime Munister's state- 
ment of December 29 1s one of 
masterly ambiguity Can this am- 
biguity be resolved by reference to 
the words and acts of others, partı- 
cularly her politica]. opponents, and 
bv considering the way that they 
speculated or read meaning into her 
words? 
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This question became material in 
the case because under the law, as 
it then stood, a person was deemed 
to be a candidate, at any election, 
‘as from the time when, with the 
the election in prospect, he began 
to hold himself out as a prospective 
candidate’ In the present instance, 
the time when the Prime Minister 
became a candidate for the Rae 
Bareilly Constituency was, as we 
shall presently see, relevant for 
fixing her with responsibility for 
allegedly utilising the services 
of one Yashpal Kapoor, while 
the said Yashpal Kapoor was still 


in government service and before 
lus resignation had taken effect. 


N ow the expression ‘holding out’ 
has its place both in the field of 
commercial law and also of election 
law Of necessity it has different 
meanings in each context In the 
world of commerce the crux of the 
concept of holding out is the ım- 
pression conveyed to others Lord 
Jowitt states ‘A person “holds out” 
another as having authority to act as 
his agent when he so acts as to 1n- 
duce third parties to believe in the 
existence of such authority which 
he 1s estopped from denying if they 
act in this belief On the principle 
of estoppel, any representation 
made by words or conduct or know- 
mngly suffered to be made by others 
that a person 1s a partner in a firm, 
on the faith of which representation 
credit has been given to the firm, 
makes the person so representing 
himself liable as a partner to that 
creditor to the extent of the loss 
which that creditor has thereby suf- 
fered’ (Earl Jowitt, Dictionü£y of 
English Law, “Holding out’ ) 


But, 1t 1s one thing for a business- 
man to hold out another person ay 
his agent or partner whereby some- 
one else 1s induced to give credit 
to that person ‘There, obviously 
the belief induced in the mind of 
the person extending credit and of 
other responsible merchants in the 
business mileu is highly relevant 
to the issue whether or not such 
holding out had in fact occurred 
But in the arena of political tourna- 
ment the position 1s very different 


In the political arena, particularly 
in election contests, everyone is 
free to bluff or manoeuvre (subject 
to well known restrictions) and to 
try to lure his opponent into a poli- 
tical ambush or trap Politics 1s a 
world of half truths The fact that 
an opponent 1s induced or even de- 
ceived into believing that a pohti- 
cian will behave in a particular 
manner will not necessarily fix him 
with any responsibility 


Therefore. in the political field, 
the election law has laid down that 
only the categorical and unambi- 
guous act or word of the candidate 
himself can fix him with the labili- 
tes and responsibilities flowing 
from holding himself out as a candi- 
date at an election The utterances 
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of others, even of those who have 
adopted him as their candidate, 
have no significance - 


So, a Division Bench of the Alla- 
habad High Court, comprised of 
Bhargava J (as he then was), and 
Takru J. held, that, ‘the determin- 
ing faotor therefore is the decision 
of the candidate himself, not the act 
of other persons or bodies adopting 
him as their candidate’ (21 Elec- 
tion Law Reports p 409 @ 463). 
This follows a decision of the 
Supreme Court which had laid down 
as follows ‘What xs to be seen is 
whether at that time he had clearly 
and unambiguously declared his 
intention to stand as a candidate . 
That he merely formed an intention 
to stand for election is not 
sufficient ' 


(S. Khader Sherif vs Mannuswami 
Gounder & Others 1952 (2) SCR 
469 @ 473) 


P his judgment ın the Allahabad 
High Court, Mr Justice Sinha 
seems to have erroneously applied, 
what one might call, the criteria 
appropriate to commercial ‘holding 
out’ to eke out the ambiguities in 
the Prime Miunister’s most equi- 
vocal statement of December 29, 
to charge her with his conclusion 
that she had, as from that date, 
unambiguously held herself out as 


a candidate for the Rae Bareilly , 


Constituency 


Sinha J failed to appreciate that 
in election cases the expression 
‘holding out has a different con- 
notation to that of the world of 
commerce and that since no ques- 
tion of estoppel arises, the belief 
or understanding or even the ~-acts 
of others are irrelevant in the pre- 
sent context. 


Justice Beg in his judgment on 
Indira Gandhi’s appeal in the 
Supreme Court has in this context 
correctly held, that ‘A disputed 
question of fact on such a matter 
could not possibly be determined on 
evidence of guess-work or specu- 
lations of others which are, strictly 
speaking, not rélevant’ (page 66 
cyclostyled copy ) 


Sinha J also forgot that in elec- 
tion matters, the established law 1s 
that there 1s a burden of proof cast 
on the election petitioner to prove 
each issue of fact beyond reasonable 
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doubt, even as ın a criminal case, 
and that the facts and circumstances 
here found against the Prime Minis- 
ter fall far short of that require- 
ment  Ín all cases the benefit of 
the doubt, if any, must go to the 
returned candidate 


It seems impossible to hold that 
the Prime, Minister's statement of 
December 29, 1970 was such an 
unequivocal declaration of a final 
decision to stand for election from 
the Rae Bareilly Constituency as to 
charge her with holding herself out 
as a candidate for that constituency 
as from that date So Justice Beg 
of the Supreme Court has now held 
and this finding must supersede 
that of Sinha J 


A. second statement relied upon 
against the Prime Minister 1s her 
admitted speech at Coimbatore, 1n 
South India ın the course of which 
she appears to have criticised the 
opposition parties in choosing Raj 
Narain to oppose her, for purposes 
of maximum ‘mud slinging’ 


Now, there ıs no dispute about 
the fact that Ray Narain had been 
launched by the combined oppo- 
stion as an electoral missile direct- 
ed against the Prime Minister and 
that Kaj Naram was seeking to 
choose his constituency according 
to his anticipation of the Prime 
Minister standing from the same 
constituency But would such a 
comment or criticism in itself 
amount to an unequivocal and un- 
ambiguous affirmation by the Prime 
Minister that Raj Naram had at 
that time correctly anticipated her 
own decision in the matter? Such 
an inference 1s open to the gravest 
of doubt As Justice Beg m the 
Supreme Court has-pointed out, the 
Prime Minister was not even cross- 
examined on this point If ehe had 
been so cross-examined she may 
well have given a good explanation 
of her remark In the absence of 
any such opportunity having been 
given to her it would be wrong and 
indeed improper to draw any con- 
clusion against her on this score 
as done by the learned Judge of the 
Alahabad High Court 


Mr Justice Beg, disagreeing with 
Judge Sinha has rightly held that 
the Prime Minister's Coimbatore 
speech does not amount to an act 


of such an unambiguous character 
as to constitute holding out herself 
as a candidate for Rae Bareilly 
from that date 


AA part from the two episodes that 
have been examined above. none 
others, occurring in the first half of 
January, have been relied upon by 
the Election Petitioner or upheld by 
Mr Justice Sinha as acts or utter- 
ances of the Prime Minister mani- 
festing an intention to hold herself 
out as a candidate for election at 
Rae Bareilly 


The two episodes examined are 
totally 1nadequate to establish any 
such finding of ‘holding out’, during 
this period 


This view 1s fortified by reference 
to Indira Gandhi’s evidence in 
Chief (page 486 of the Record) 
wherein she states ‘I postponed 
choosing my constituency for elec- 
tion to the Lok Sabha firstly because 
I wanted to have a fuller picture of 
our candidates who were to contest 
election from all other constituencies 
in the country Further, I had been 
invited to contest election from 
almost every state in the country 
The talks with the members of the 
POCs of the various states, the 
Chief Ministers and other leaders 
went on for some time Another 
special circumstance was that a 
special situation had arsen There 


was an opinion in our Party that I 


should contest election from every 
state Another opinion expressed 
wes that since I belonged to the 
northern part of the country I should 
contest election from some consti- 
tuency in the southern part of the 
country 


“The month of January 1971 was 
a very busy month because of the 
visits of foreign dignitaries and I 
did not have much time to devote to 
this matter in that month Besides 
It, the election committee meetings 
were also taking place in regard to 
the choice of other candidates I 
did not thus have much time to 
think about myself I do not today 
remember the names of all the 
foreign dignitaries who visited this 
country during the month of 
January 1971, but I recollect, among 
them, today, the Prime Minister. of 
Great Britain, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, the President of Tanzania, 


md 


the Prime Minister of Guyana and 
the Prime Minister of Fij?’ 


No part of this statement was 
challenged 1n cross examination and 
stands unrebutted There ıs also 
another piece of unchallenged evid- 
ence in the case (by Y P Kapoor) 
that the Prime Minister. to the last, 
until February 1, retained her op- 
tion on a seat in Rajasthan This 
also indicates that she had not pre- 
maturely ruled out other constitu- 
encies 


From the above it 1s plain that, 
in any event, until the middle of 
January 1971, the Prime Minister 
had not, in law, held herself out as 
a candidate for the prospective elec- 
tion at Rae Bareilly Further than 
that 1s immaterial for the present 
case, 


IN ow the most important 
allegation of malpractice, involv- 
ing Yashpal Kapoor, against the 
Prime Minister, and upheld by 
Mr Justice Sinha, are the alleged 
remarks he made at the Shaheed 
Mela (Martyr's Fair) at Munshiganj. 
on 7th January, 1971, ın favour of 
the Prime Minister's election It isa 
necessary ingredient of the offence 
alleged that it must have been 
authorised by the candidate, ex- 
pressly or impliedly 


The presence of Yashpal Kapoor 
on the occasion ıs not disputed As 
Officer on Special Duty ın charge of 
political matters he had a legitimate 
official purpose in attending a 
Martyr’s Fair Yashpal Kapoor 
stated that he went there at the re- 
quest of Gulzarilal Nanda to help 
him look into some representations 
he had received from the families of 
the martyrs who had died in the 
firmg of 1921 


As we have earlier noticed. this 
event took place at a time when 
there was mfe speculation through- 
out India whether or not the Prime 
Minister would stand from this 
constituency Her own utterances, 
so far, had been Delphic 


In the circumstances, any remark 
by one manifestly cldse to the Prime 
Minister, as Yashpal Kapoor was by 
reason of his official position, relat- 
ing to the election of the Prime 
Minister, particularly if made in 
that place, would have been, by any 
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journalistic standard, ‘hot news’ 
It could not fail to have been men- 
tioned in any newspaper report of 
the function. ' 


Noy there ıs exhibited in the case 
an elaborate report of this function 
at Munshigan] published ın the 
newspaper Bir Batswara dated 9th 
January, 1971 This gives a sum- 
mary of the speeches made at the 
meeting It reports Nanda's speech, 
as well as that of others, supporting 
the Prime Minister's c c.tion It also 
mentions that “Yavhcal Kapoor, 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minis- 
ter, also addressed’ the gathering 
No content 1s given to Yashpal 
Kapoor’s remarks (Exht 67) 


This report is the strongest pos- 
sible corroboration from a contem- 
porary news report that he in fact 
said nothing but some words of 
formal homage to the martyrs, had 
he sa:d any more the report would 
not have failed to highlight it 


The maker of the report, Ram 
Krishna Dixit alias ‘Phakkar’ has 
given evidence as PW 31 He 
admits that what the newspaper 
published was his complete report 
He offers no satisfactory explana- 
tion for his omission to mention in 
the report, what he later claims 
Yashpal Kapoor had then stated, 
.egarding the Prime Minister's. elec- 
tion This 1s a solid reason to doubt 
the stories told by Dixit and the 
other witnesses who claim to have 
heard Yashpal Kapoor make the 
oe impugned remarks on that 

ay 


However, as Mr Justice Beg has 
said ‘Let us, for the sake of argu- 
ment, assume that Shri Yashpal 
Kapoor had been overpowered by 
such a desire to exhibit an exces- 
sive zeal, which got the better of 
his prudence that he, believing 
that a publicly made gesture of his 
loyalty, was needed on this partı- 
cular occasion, cast all caution to 
the winds and, while paying tribute 
he was called upon to pay to the 
memory of martyrs, suddenly deci- 
ded to jump into the electoral fray 
by making an appeal at the Mar- 
tyrs’ Mela to support Smt Indira 
Gandhi, as though the speeches of 
all those local leaders who, 1n addı- 
tion to Shr Gulzarilal Nanda, a 


former Munster, are said to have 
spoken there, were not enough! 
What follows? It 1s here that we 
find the weakest link in the 
learned Judge’s logic Where was 
the evidence that, whatever Shri 
Yashpal Kapoor may or may not 
do on his visit to Rae Bareilly, this 
particular piece of “frolic” (a term 
used by law relating to scope of 
authority) carried the “direction” of 
Smt Indira Gandhi herself behind 
1t? Indeed there is not a jot 
of evidence to suggest that Smt 
Indira Gandhi asked Shri Yashpal 
Kapoor to go to Rae Bareilly to do 
anything for her election on this 
visit But there 1s ample absolutely 
unshaken evidence of Shri Yashpal 
Kapoor to the contrary, supported 
by the evidence of the Prime Minis- 
te; herself, which the learned Judge 
has, for some reason, entirely ignor- 
ed In any case, it is utterly un- 
thmkable,that the Prime Munster 
herself could conceivably have 
authorised Shri Yashpal Kapoor to 
go to Munshigany and make a pub- 
lic speech, while he was stil a 
government servant, to support her 
candidature And, if he had no 
authority from her either to act 
generally or to do any particulan 
act on her behalf, how could each 
and every action of Shri Yashpal 
Kapoor possibly make the Prime 
Minister legally liable vicariously 
for 1t?' 


Te next question to be consider- 
ed ıs perhaps the most crucial and 
ımportant ın the whole case That 
1$ the date from which Shri Yash- 
pal Kapoor, Officer on Speciai 
Duty in the Prime Minister's Sec- 
retariat, must be deemed effectively 
to have resigned 


To this we must now turn 


The case of the Prime Minister 
was that Yashpal Kapoor tendered 
his resignation. from Government 
service on January 13, 1971 which 
took effect from the forenoon of 
January 14, as mentioned an the 
Gazette notification dated 25th 
January, the case of the Election 
Petitioner Ray Narain was that the 
resignation only took effect from 
February 6, when the Gazette was 
published This matter 1s of some 
impottance because if for any rea- 
son Yashpal Kapoor’s resignation 


did not take immediate effect, the 
Prime Minister would have to meet 
the charge of obtaining and procur- 


ing his assistance 1n furtherance of 


the prospects of her election in the 
days following while he was still 
a'Gazetted Officer in the service of 
the Government of India 


Now under Article 310 of the 
Constitution every person who Is à 
member of a civi service of the 
Union or holds any civil post undei 
the Union, holds office during tne 
pleasure of the President — This 
apples to temporary no less than 
permanent officials 


Yashpal Kapoor, who was, prior 
to his resignation, a temporary gov- 
ernment servant, had the following 
rules applicable to his resignation 


‘S(a) The services of a temporary 
government servant who 1s 
not in quasi permanent 
service shall be liable to 
termination at any time by 
notice in writing given either 
by the government servant 

" to the appomting authority 
J 
or by the appointing autho- 
rity to the government 
servant 


(b) The perod of such notice 
shall be one month unless 
otherwise agreed to by the 
government and by the gov- 
ernment servant. 


(Rule 5 of the Central Civil Ser- 
vices (Temporary Service) Rules 
1949) 


dr rule expressly contemplates 
that the period of notice may be 
altered or waived by agreement 
between the government and the 
government servant, failing which 
tt shall be one month 


This rule must be read in the 
light of the relevant Circular of the 
Home Munistry’ which is Exhibit 
A-25 ın the case This deals speci- 
fically with the procedure.in respect 
of resignation from service by gov- 
ernment servants, to be adopted by 
the competent authority It begins 
by mentioning that it 1s not in the 
Interest of government to retain an 
unwilling officer ın service, subject 
to such considerations as require- 
ment of time to make alternative 
arrangements for filling the post and 
pending disciplinary proceedings 


^ 
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It proceeds to state that apart from 
such cases (where alternative ar. 
rangements need to be made or 


disciplinary proceedings concluded) 


‘it 18 open to the competent authority 
to decide whether the resignation 
should become effective immediately 
or with effect from some prospective 
date In the latter case the date 
should be specified’ (OM No 39/6/ 
57 Ests (A) date 6th May, 1958 from 
Dy Secy Ministry of Home Affairs 
New Delhi to all Ministries of the 
Government of India) 


This circular means that the date 
for the resignation to become effec- 
tive must be specified by the com- 
petent authority in all cases where 
the resignation ıs to become effec- 
tive from some prospective date. It 
follows from this that 1n cases where 
the resignation 1s to become effec- 
tive immediately, no date need be 
specified. The effect of this circular 
must be that in a case where a 
resignation 1s tendered and accepted 
by the competent authority and no 
date 1s specified by the competent 
authority the resignation must be 
deemed to take effect immediately 


I n the present case it is un- 
disputed and accepted by the 
learned Judge that Yashpal 
Kapoor on 13th January, 1971 
met the Prime Minister and it 
was agreed between them that he 
should resign from his post with 
immediate effect The period of 
notice must therefore be held to 
have been waived by mutual agree- 
ment between the government and 
the resigning servant as Rule 5 (b) 
expressly contemplates The Prime 
Minister also told Yashpal Kapoor 
to meet P N Haksar, the compe- 
tent authority in his case, to com- 
plete the formalities On the same 
day, 13th January, Yashpal Kapoor 
went to P N Haksar with his letter 
of resignation which was accepted 
forthwith These facts have been 


'accepted by. the trial Judge, Shri 


Sinha Now, under the circular, had 
the resignation been accepted with 
effect from a: prospective date, 
P N Haksar would have been 
required to specify and record this 
fact In the absence of any such 
specification and record by P N 
Haksar the resignation must be 
deemed to take effect immediately. 
This on the evidence, was also the 


manifest intention of all the parties 
concerned 


Yashpal Kapoor ceased to work 
from 13th January and he also sub- 
mitted a charge report on the same 
date although it was dated as 14th 
January 1971 from which date it 
was to take effect He did not draw 
any salary after that date 


~ In due course Yashpal Kapoor's 
resignation was notified in the 
Gazette of India of 6th February 
1971 It reads as follows ‘PRIME 


MINISTER’S SECRETARIAT 
New Delhi-lith January 1971. 


No F 21/724/51 PMA—The Pre- 
sident is pleased to accept the 
resignation of Shri Y. P Kapoor 
Officer on Special Duty in the 
Prime Munister's Secretariat with 
effect from the forenoon of the 14th 
January, 1971" ` 


It may be noted that this order 
of the President specifically recites 
that the resignation will be effective 
from 14th January, as earlier agreed 
to between the Prime Minister, P N 
Haksar and Yashpal Kapoor 


. In the light of the circular of 6th 
May, 1958 earlier referred to and 
the recital 1n the President's gazetted 
order, the resignation of Y P. 
Kapoor must be presumed to have 
taken effect on 14th January There 
would be a heavy burden of proof 
On any person seeking to dislodge 
this presumption, arising under Sec- 
tion 114 of the Evidence Act, that 
official acts have been regularly 
performed 


T here 1s nothing unusual im the 
formal expression of an official act, 
such as the Gazetted notrfication, 
dating back to the actual decision 
by the competent authority We 
have the parallel case of decrees of 
courts of law which date back to 
the pronouncement of judgment 


Mr Justice Sinha totally miscon- 
ceived the position in law when he 
cast the burden of proof on ,the 
wrong party If :it^was the case of 
the Election Petitioner, Raj Narain, 
that the resignation of Shri Kapoor 
was to take effect from some pros- 
pective date after 14th January, it 
was for him to summon the rele- 
vant records, namely, the original 
letter of resignation of Shri Kapoor 


and any notings and orders thereon, 
by the competent authority 


E: this connection. the learned 
Judge has totally overlooked the 
evidence of a very important wit- 
ness, who was as it happened, called 
by Raj Naram- This was N K. 
Seshan, Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister who was examined 
as P. W 53. Seshan stated 
file relating to the resignation letter 
of Shri Yashpal Kapoor of 1971 was 
not summoned from me and there- 
fore, I have not brought it’ ‘The 
failure to summon this file was of 
the party who called him, namely 
the Election Petitioner and not the 
Prime Minister. The learned Judge 
has wrongly stated in his judgment 
that “The letter of resignation of 
Shri Yashpal Kapoor was in the 
custody of the Prime Minister He 
failed to appreciate that the Prime 
Minister 1s not a filing clerk having 
custody of any government files The 
learned Judge also failed to note 
that 1n the absence of any demand 
by the other side mere faiure to 
produce such a document could not 
in any event lead to any adverse 
inference against the Prime Minister 


The learned’ Judge has also 
totally ignored a very important 
statement of N K Seshan, who in 
cross examination deposed ‘It is 
within my personal knowledge that 
Shri Yashpal Kapoor tendered his 
letter of resignation from the post 
of Officer on Special Duty in the 
Prime Minister's Secretariat on 13th 
of January, 1971, and that the 
resignation was orally accepted by 
Shri P N Haksar, the then Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister's Secre- 
tarat on the same day and Shr 
Yashpal Kapoor was relieved in 
the forenoon of 14th January, 1971’ 
On this the Court put him cer- 
tain questions, but significantly he 
was not asked whether he could if 
given time produce notings or 
orders from the file in this connec- 
tion He had earlier stated that he 
had not brought the file because it 
was not summoned, as already 
mentioned 


lhis evidence of N K Seshan 
fully corroborates the evidence that 
P N Haksar later gave 1n the case. 


Now in the present case, quite 
independently of the actions and 


"The, 
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orders passed by the competent 
authority, who was P N Haksar in 
the present case, there was the 
decision of the Minister ın person— 
in this case the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Miunister herself and also 
Yashpal Kapoor gave evidence on 
oath, and this was believed by the 
learned Judge, that on 13th January 
Yashpal Kapoor met the Prime 
Minister and it was agreed between 
them that his resignation from 
Government service should take 
effect forthwith 


3 | ustice Beg has rightly concluded 

‘Neither the Government nor the 
Government servant 1$ in a worse 
position than an ordinary master or 
servant on a matter governed by 
contract In fact Article 310 makes 
it clear that, in such a case, the te- 
nure of office of a Central Govern- 
ment servant is “during the pleasure 
of the President” In the instant 
case, the President’s pleasure was 
contained in the notification dated 
2511971 showing that the Presi- 
dent had accepted the resignation 
of Shri Kapoor with effect from the 
forenoon of 1411971 And this is 
what Shri Kapoor himself wanted 
Hence there is no difficulty at all m 
accepting the correctness of a resig- 
nation effective from the date which 
both parties to the contract, on pa- 
tent facts, had agreed to No rights 
of an innocent third party were 
either involved or affected by such 
an acceptance of the resignation 
from the date immediately after the 
date on which Shr Kapoor had 
tendered his resignation. That, as 
already - pointed out, was also the 
date after which he had ceased to 
work to draw his salary’ 


It ıs impossible to sustain any 
other date for the effective resig- 
nation of Y. P. Kapoor than 
14th January, 1971, as mentioned 
in the Gazette 


All the charges of corrupt prac- 
tice found against the Prime Minis- 
ter by the learned Mr. Justice Sinha 
of the Allahabad High Court im 
relation to her employment of 
Yashpal Kapoor, with the exception 
of that alleged to have occurred on 
the occasion of the Shaheed Mela 
on 7th January earher dealt with, 
fall to the ground once it is 
held that Yashpal Kapoor’s resig- 


nation took effect, as intended, on 
14th January 


I, fact only one other charge of 
corrupt practice upheld by Justice 
Sinha remains in the whole case and 
that is Justice Sinha's finding on 
issue No. 3 That is the alleged 
obtaining of assistance of officers of 
the State Government for the con- 
Struction of rostra and arrangement 
of supply of power for loudspeakers 
in the meetings addressed by the 
Prime Minister on Ist February, 
197] and 25th February, 1971, in 
furtherance oof her election 
prospects 


This charge ıs on its face. so ab- 
surd that it may be disposed of 
shortly The construction of rostra by 
the police 1s by now a routine secu- 
rity precaution in the case of VIPs 
like the Prime Minister and others 
needing special protection The 
assassination of the late L N Misra 
by a bomb placed on or under the 
rostrum is fresh in public memory 
Prime Minister Liaqat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan was also assassinated while 
on a rostrum by a bullet and it was 
stated that defective construction of 
the rostrum facilitated the work of 
the assassm Justice Sinha seems to 
be living 1n a world of his own in 
thinking that such vital works fall 
outside public security arrange- 
ments 


The same applies to power and 
loudspeakers The cutting of power 
supply to the loudspeakers 1n a large 
meeting may be done by elements 
who wish to create panic and dis- 
turbance or even for more sinister 
objects Justice Beg has, rightly, 
criticised the learned Judge of the 
Allahabad High Court for the view 
he has taken It can almost be said 
that no rational mind could uphold 
it It 1s a totally perverse view 


We may now make an overall 
assessment of the entire case found 
against the Prime Minister by the 
learned single Judge of the Alla- 
habad High Court It will be seen 
how extremely flimsy was the case 
against the Prime Minister which 
could not have been sustained 
before any Bench of the Supreme 
Court There is every reason to 
suppose that all the five judges of 
the'Supreme Court before whom the 
appeal came, had they been pressed 


to do so, would have found the 
facts in favour of the Prime Minis- 
ter 1n concurrence with Mr Justice 
Beg The same applied, with even 
greater force, to the cross appeal 
against the PM 


T he most piquant mystery of the 
day ıs why were they not invited to 
do so? All efforts by the Prime 
Ministers ostensible supporters, 
seemed to be in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


First, Parliament passed an Act 
to amend the Representation of the 
People Act retrospectively to alter 
the law 1n such a manner as to con- 
clude the case in favour of the 
Prime Minister without any discus- 
sion of the facts 


Next, while the Prime Munister’s 
appeal ın the Supreme Court was still 
pending, the Constitution itselt was 
sought to be amended by the 39th 
Amendment which not only pur- 
ported to oust the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court to hear the appeal 
at all but itself sought to uproot and 
nullify the judgment and order of 
the ™ Allahabad High Court 
under appeal If this had held the 
field no judicial order could have 
been passed by the Supreme Court 
in the appeal 


The hearing before the Supreme 
Court commenced on 25th July, 
1975 before a Bench of five Judges: 
Chief Justice Ray and Justices 
H R Khanna, K K Mathew, 
M H Begand Y V Chandrachud 
The Court had before it the Prime 
Minister's appeal against the Judg- 
ment and Order of Mr Justice J L 
Sinha of the High Court of Alla- 
habad dated 12th June, 1975 and, 
also Raj Naram's cross appeal 
in which he challenged the findings 
of Mr Justice Sinha favouring the 
Prime Minister 


Meanwhile, Parliament had enact- 
ed the Election Laws Amendment 
Act 40 of 1975 which materially 
altered the Jaw in favour of the 
Prime Minister while the appeal was 
pending This Act, along with an 
earlier Act, the Representation of 
the People (Amendment) Act 
of 1974, effectively put an end to 
two appeals before the Supreme 
Court because they answered the 
totality of the objections which were 
raised by Raj Narain against the 
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election of Indira Gandhi Both 
Acts were expressly retrospective. 
In particular the legal foundations 
of the findings on which the High 
Court held against the successful 
candidate were taken away by 
Act 40 of 1975 


S pant Bhushan, Counsel for 
Raj Narain, valiantly tried to chal- 
longe the validity of these amend- 
ments of the law, particularly on the 
ground of their retrospectivity 


The most appealing argument put 
forward by Shanti Bhushan was that 
such retrospective amendment ot 
election laws changes the rules of 
the game after ıt has been played 
and is thus manifestly unfair to the 
contestants It strikes at the root 
of the principle of free and fair 
elections 


Unfortunately, the Court was 
unable to find any provision or prin- 
ciple in our Constitution or consti- 
tutional jurisprudence which could 
sustain Shanti Bhushan’s argument 


No doubt the rule against retros- 
pective criminal law amendment 
could not help Shanti Bhushan be- 
cause that rule operates only one 
way—against retrospective enhance- 
ment of severity of penal laws Re- 
laxation ıs always allowed, even 
retrospectively In the present case, 
in fact ıt was retrospective relaxa- 
tion of penalty im favour of one 
party, which worked the mischief. 


In the field of elections laws, cei- 
tain rulings of the Supreme Court 
were cited where retrospective vali- 
dation of elections had been upheld. 
Qne of these was a case where a 
successful candidate was found to 
have some unsuspected disquali- 
fication and was thus liable to be 
unseated Such disqualification, ıt 
was held. could be retrospectively 
cured by statute 


But, to return to the analogy of 
the football game It 1s one thing 
to say that a victorious team should 
not be cheated of victory because 
of some disqualification later dis- 
covered 1n some player "That might 
well be a proper case for retrospec- 
tive removal of the disqualification 
by the proper authority But it 
would be something quite different 
to retrospectively change the rules 


of the game after 1t has been played 
to convert foul play into fair play 
and thus alter the result 


Both the Preamble of the Consti- 
tution and Article 38 lay stress on 
the principle of political justice An 
integral component of political jus- 
tice must be free and fair elections 
Under the Keshavananda rule this 
would stand as an entrenched provi- 
sion not liable to abrogation even by 
Constitutional amendment It should 
not therefore be difficult for the Court 
to construe Articles 327 and 328 
of the Constitution, enabling Parlia- 
ment and the State Legislatures 
to make provision with respect 
to elections which are, inciden- 
tally expressly made ‘subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution’, as 
r'stricted to enabling only the en- 
actment of such provisions as would 
correspond to the principles of poli- 
tical justice postulated in the 
Preamble and Article 38 of the 
Constitution 


Counsel for the Prime Minister 
would have scored a great moral 
and po'itical victory for his client 
and also advanced her forensic ‘in- 
terests 1f. he had joined Shanti 
Bhushan in asking the Court to 
ignore retrospective law changes foi 
the purpose of the appeal 


This would have proclaimed the 
Prime Minister's sincere commit- 
ment to the principles of free and 
lair elections, of democracy and fair 
play Above all 1t would have en- 
abled the Court squarely to face the 
merits of the Prime Minister's ap- 
peal, which, as we have earlier 
noticed, were invulnerable Such a 
course would, assuredly, have given 
the Prime Minister a victory indeed 


But ıt would be unfair to blame 
the learned Counsel without know- 
ing what instructions he had 
received 


I, retrospect, the arguments be- 
tore the Supreme Court bear the 
bizarre aspect that for most of the 
time while Counsel for the Respon- 
dent was arguing in the Appellant’s 
interests the Counsel for the Appel- 
lant was arguing in the best inter- 
ests of the Respondent 


It was fortunate for the Prime 
Minister that Shanti Bhushan, Coun- 
sel for Ray Narain, succeeded in his 


major contention—based upon the 
"unamendabihty of basic structure 
rule’ enunciated by a 13 Judge 
Bench of the Supreme Court in 
Keshavananda Bharati’s Case in 
1973—that the Clauses (4) and (5) 
ot the Amended Article 329A of the 
Constitution, which purported ret- 
rospectively to annul the judgment 
and order of the Allahabad High 
Court and to oust the appellate 
Jurisdiction. of the Supreme Court 
thereon, were null and void or in 
any event inoperative 


Tu success of Shanti Bhushan’s 
contention enabled the Supreme 
Court to pass a judicial order 
allowing the Prime Minister’s ap- 
peal and dismissing the cross 
appeal of Raj Narain It also en- 
abled one of the Judges—Mr 
Justice Beg—to make an elaborate 
and thorough examination of the 
merits of the appeal, to which 
reterence has earlier been made 
The best reason given by 
Justice Beg for the course adopt- 
ed by ‘him was, because the 
interests of justice demanded it, as 
‘the learned Judge below had made 
certain manifest errors ın apprais- 
ing the evidence and interpreting 
the law which call for rectification 
by this Court as no other authority 
can properly do this’ If the argu- 
ment of the Counsel for the Union 
of India and for the Prime Minister 
had prevailed, even this measure of 
relief would not have been avail- 
able to the Prime Minister 


It 1s fortunate that all five judges 
of the Supreme Court, by different 
lines of reasoning reached the con- 
clusion that under our constitution- 
al jurisprudence as at present 
established, Parliament’s enablement 
of amendment of the Constitution, 
even in the exercise of its Consti- 
tuent power has certain healthy 
limitations, which cannot be trans- 
gressed 


The decision of the Supreme 
Court has asserted the title of the 
Court as the keeper of the consci- 
ence of the people of India, who 
gave unto themselves the Constitu- 
tion The Supreme Court will 
retain this title so long as it exer- 
cises its great prerogatives ın the 
interests of the people and only of 
the people 
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AT the outset it 1s important to 
note the true effect of Kesava- 
nanda’s case In that case it has 
bezn expressly held that the mght 
to property 1s not a part of the 
basic structure of the Constitution 
and therefore any amendment can 
be made to the Constitution in 
total disregard of the right to pro- 
perty The only restriction. on the 
amending power 1s that the power 
cannot be used to alter or destroy 
the basic structure or framework 
of the Constitution In subsequent 
cases the Supreme Court can de- 
cide for itself whether a particular 
amendment alters or destroys the 
basic structure. or framework of 
the Constitution. The rule of law. 
the nght to personal liberty and 
freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment, the right to dıs- 


Propositions submitted by Mr N A 
Palkhivala in support of the plea that :f 
the first preliminary point 1s rejected the 
Supreme Court should not exercise its 
discretion in favour of reconsidering 
Kesavananda’s case (11-11-1975) 
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sent which implies freedom of 
Speech and expression and a free 
press are, it is submitted, a part 
of the basic structure of a free 
democracy, and it 1s these price- 
less human freedoms which can- 
not be destroyed by Parliament in 
exercise of its amending power. 
Thus, Kesavananda’s case ensures 
that tyranny and despotism shall 
not masquerade as constitutional- 
ism It ıs an astounding request 
fiom the government that such 4 
judgment should be overruled 


So far from there being a single 
compelling reason to  reconsider 
Kesavananda, there are numerous 
cogent reasons why this Full Bench 
should not reconsider the judgment 
at all on merits 


(D On behalf of the citizens three 
points were urged in  Kesava- 
nanda’s case 


(a) Golaknath's case was rightly 
decided and Parliament should 
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be held not to have the power 
to abridge any fundamental 
right, having regard to Article 
13 as ıt stood before the 
amendment The 24th Amend- 
ment which made Article 13 
subject to the provisions of 
Article 368 1s invalid 


(b) The whole of Article 31C 
which abrogates for certain 
purposes the fundamental 
rights in Acticles 14, 19 and 
31 of the Constitution ıs ım- 
valid 


(c) In any event Parliament in 
exercise of its amending power 
cannot alter or destroy the 
basic structure or framework 
of the Constitution so as 1o 
make the Constitution lose its 
identity, and the latter part of 
Artcle 31C which excludes 
judicial scrutiny 1s invalid 


In Kesavananda's case the Supreme 
Court ruled against the first two 
submissions but accepted the third, 
A request by a citizen to reconsi- 
der the judgment would have, been. 
it Js submitted, rightly rejected; 
and the government does not stand 
on any higher footing 


(II) According to well-establish- 
ed principles which govern the dis- 
cretion of the Court 1n reconsider- 
ing its earlier rulings, as laid down 
in 


1955 (2) SCR 603, 622-33 
1967 (2) SCR 170, 176 
1974 (D SCR 1, 16, 


the government's application for 
reconsidering  Kesavananda's case 
must fail The criterion to be ap- 
plied is that of ‘manifest error’ and 
‘baneful effect on the general m- 
terests of the public’ resulting from 
the earlier decision. 


Tre concept of ‘manifest error 
is well established by a long series 
of judgments both of this Hon’ble 
Court and of other courts Mani- 
fest error is what can be demons- 
trated to be an error on the face 
of the record without argument— 
eg, overlooking a statutory provi- 
sion or a binding authority It 
would be a patent fallacy to urge 
that because some learned judges 
hold a different view, the view dis- 
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sented from is vitiated by manı- 
fest error It 1s unarguable that the 
majority view in  Kesavananda's 
case suffers from a manifest error 


As regards the other condition 
cf baneful effect on the general 
interests of the public, the happen- 
ings in the country since Kesava- 
nanda's case leave no doubt that 
whereas the ruling im that case 
is conducive to 1mmeasurable pub- 
Hc good, overruling of that judg- 
ment would have the most baneful 
effect on public interest, would 
prejudice the very survival of a 
tree democracy and would threaten 
the integrity and unity of India 


(III) The election appeal of the 
Prime Minister was disposed of on 
the 7th November 1975 and the 
relevant portion of the 39th 
Amendment was held invalid on 
the basis of Kesavananda’s case 
Ii Parliament’s amending power is 
unlimited, the judgment in the case 
decided last week would have been 
altogether different This Hon’ble 
Court" would be stult:fying itself 
and would cause grave misgivings 
in the public mind about the sta- 
bility and continuity of the law if 
immediately after holding the rele- 
vant part of the 39th Amendment 
invalid on the basis of Kesava- 
nanda's case it proceeds to hear 
arguments as to whether Kesava- 
nanda's case itself should be 
reconsidered Judicial propriety can- 
not favour the highest Court striking 
down a significant constitutional 
amendment on the ground that 
it went beyond the amending 
power and then proceeding to 
consider whether the amending 
power should be held to be limit- 
less 


(IV) During the period of 2} 
years which has elapsed since 
Kesavananda's case, nothing has 
happened which would justify a re- 
consideration of that judgment, 
while many depressing and painful 
developments have taken place 
which would totally justify the 
view that public interest impera- 
tively demands that this Hon’ble 
Court should not reconsider that 
judgment Since April 1973 not 
less than 58 Acts have been put 
in the Ninth Schedule with a view 
to excluding scrutiny by the court 


‘with 


reference to Fundamental 
Rights A constitutional amend- 
ment has been made which, in the 
case referred to earlier, has been 
held by this Hon’ble Court to 
savour of despotism, to involve 
negation of the rule of law and 
to militate agaist the essence of 
a free democracy 


Anois amendment called ‘The 
Constitution (Forty-first Amend- 
ment) Bill’ has already been pass- 
ed by the Rajya Sabha in August 
1975 That Bill represents the ulti- 
mate in contempt for the rule of 
law It provides in substance the 
following 


1) No civil proceedings will lie 
against the President or the 
Prime Minister or the Gover- 
nor of a State during his term 
of office in respect of any act 
done by him in his personal 
capacity whether before or 
after he entered upon the 
office In other words, these 
dignitaries are placed above 
the civil law during their term 
off office m respect of their 
personal act done before or 
after assuming office A man 
may incur heavy debts or 
commut torts involving grave 
damage to fellow citizens but 
he has total immunity from 
civil proceedings during his 
tenure of office although the 
office has nothing to do with 
the debts or the torts 


u) Luife-long immunity is granted 
to the same three categories 
of dignitaries in respect of any 
and every crime committed 
before assuming office or dur- 
ing the term of office A man 
may commit the foulest of 
crimes, not excluding murders 
of his political opponents, but 
wf after such a criminal record 
he has sufficient political sup- 
port to become the President 
or the Prime Minister or a 
Governor of a State, for any 
period of time however brief, 
he gets total 1mmumty for the 
rest of his life from all crimi- 
nal proceedings whatsoever. 
Pending criminal proceedings 
“for any crime cannot be con- 
tinued after he assumes one 
of the three offices Since 


Governorship is entirely with- 
in the patronage of the Exe- 
cutive, lifelong immunity from 
criminal liability can be con- 
ferred on any individual, at a 
day's notice, by the party in 
power .This shocking piece of 
legislation has no parallel in 
civilised —— jurisprudence {t 
throws India back to the days 
of despotic feudalism and of 


tyrannical Rulers of Indian 
States who put themselves 
above the law If Kesava- 


nanda’s case is overruled, the 
4ist Amendment Bill would 
represent a valid exercise of 
the amending power 


(V) Kesavananda’s case was 
heard by the largest Bench ever 
constituted upto last month, at 
took the longest time—5 months— 
which any case ever occupied in 
this Court, and the vastest mate- 
rials ever brought together in w 
single case formed the record No 
case whatsoever has been made 
out for reconsidering a ruling 
which has been arrived at after 
the fullest and the most detailed 
consideration 


(VI) The present time is the 
most mopportune for reconsidering 
Kesavananda's case Quite obvi- 
ously, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended that unwise amend- 
ments to the Consttution shoul 
be checked by opposition within 
and without Parliament, since the 
Fundamental Rights secured such 
Opposition But today the Funda- 
mental Rights stand abrogated 
There is no effective opposition 
within Parliament, because the 
most important leaders of the 
opposition parties are languishing 
in Jail indefinitely without a trial 
The same sad fate has overtaken 
members of the Ruling Party who 
had the courage of their convic- 
tions and dared to differ There ıs 
no opposition outside Parliament 
at all, since the right to dissent no 
longer exists No one can write or 
speak anything in public which 1s 
not acceptable to the Government 


Any one can be put 1n jail with- 
out a trial and the barbarous law 
goes to the absurd extent of ex- 
pressly enacting that, apart from 
the total suspension of the Funda- 
mental Right to liberty in the 
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Constitution, no citizen can plead 
a right to liberty based on com- 
mon law, natural law or rules of 
natural justice The law further 
enacts in effect that a government 
Official may not be permitted, 
leave aside compelled, to disclose 
even to the Court of law the 
grounds for indefinite detention 
without trial 


Even judgments and reports of 
judicial proceedings, including the 
proceedings in this very case, can- 
not be published, however accurate 
they may be, except m a form 
which 1s acceptable to the Censor 
This constitutes gross contempt of 
court by the executive Likewise, 
proceedings within Parliament or 
the State Legislatures cannot be 
published, however truthful the 
account may be, except in a form 
which finds favour with the Cen- 
sor Such total denial of the right 
to personal liberty and freedom of 
speech would make ıt impossible 
fo: the people to oppose, or arouse 
public opinion. against, any amend- 
ment of the Constitution Nq,.judi- 
cial conscience can permit recon 
sideration of Kesavananda's case 
with a view to affirming the prin- 
ciple of unlimited amending power 
at a time of such despotism when 
the people are totally denied the 
right to discuss the pros and cons 
of any amendment 


(VII) If the present Full Bench 
decides to reconsider Kesavananda's 
case it would set an undesirable 
precedent and would have a perni- 
cious effect on the continuity of 
the law Followmg the precedent 
set by this Full Bench, another 
Full Bench may be convened, at 
an equally short interval, to recon- 
sider the judgment of this Full 
Bench The process can be un- 
ending Judicial propriety requires 
that no such precedent should be 
set, particularly in a matter where 
the very future of freedom and of 
the rule of law and the very survi- 
val of the unity and integrity of 
India, are at stake 


(VIII) The question of recon- 
sidering Kesavananda’s case 18 
premature at this stage This 
Hon’ble Court has not yet applied 
its mind to the question whether 
the Constitutional amendments 
which are challenged in the peti- 


tions listed before this Full Bench 
are invalid on the footing that the 
basic structure of the Constitution 
has been altered or destroyed It 
may well be that this Hon’ble 
Court may have no difficulty in 
disposing of all the listed petitions 
without ' any reconsideration of 
Kesavananda’s case 


(LX) It 1s submitted that Kesava- 
nanda's case should not be recon- 
sidered and the judgment should 
be allowed to stand But if at all 
It 1$ to be reconsidered, in fairness 
to the citizens the question should 
be reframed so as to embrace those 
parts of the ruling in Kesavananda’s 
case which were against the citizen. 
The question should deal general- 
ly with the entire ruling in Kesava- 
nanda's case so that citizens should 
be at liberty to argue that Golak- 
nath's case was wrongly overruled 
and Article 31C should be struck 
down in its entirety As the ques- 
tion 1s framed, it only permits the 
government to attack that part of 
the ruling which they are aggriev- 
ed oy but ıt leaves no scope to the 
citizehs to‘ argue about the rest of 
the ruling which has gone in 
favour of the government If this 
Full Bench 1s to give the same ade- 
quate consideration to the entire 
case as was given by the earlier 
Bench in Kesavananda’s case, it 
is difficult to see how less time 
would be taken than was taken in 
the earlier case To immobilise 
the highest Court in the country 
fo: five months and prevent it from 
dealing with other important mat 
ters would be definitely prejudicial 
to public interest without achiev- 
mg any public good At the same 
time 1t would be less than fair to 
the citizen to seek to overrule 
Kesavananda' s case without hearing 
full arguments 7 


(X) Without gomg into the 
question whether a Bench of 13 
learned Judges is competent, 
having regard to the past practice 
of this Hon’ble Court, to overrule 
a decision of an earlier Bench of 
13 learned Judges, it 1s submitted 
that m a matter of such immeasur- 
able importance the traditions of 
this Hon'ble Court require that a 
Bench which is no larger should 
not seek to  reconsider the 
judgment 
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Heres why! * Life Insurance 
Amazingly, Life Insurance can also : 
be your most profitable investment ! 


your i is vour 
Like other investments Life Insurance 
can offer you attractive returns with most profitable 


substantial tax concessions. But only e 

Life Insurance can offer you life cover, , 

freedom from fear of the future, — inves men 

guaranteed security and peace of mind. RN 

A Life Insurance Policy insures your NS 

life and ensures security for your 

loved ones. Your agent will enlighten 

you on the numberless benefits a 
olicy can offer. What's more, he'll . 


elp you choose from a wide range . 
to suit your individual needs. 


Yes. Life Insurance is the most 
highly profitable investment! 
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There is no substitute 
for Life Insurance. 
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c Absolutely’ First Class! 


There's class about Air-India 


Come and belong to the most 
exclusive club inthe air You could be 
sitting next to men who move 
big business, or a famous Nobel prize 
winner you've been reading about 
You could be saying "Kanpa1" 
(Cheers!) 1n sparkling Japanese style, 
or discussing behind the scenes with 
a loverly, French starlet! 


Air-India's First Class 


Our air hostesses speak five lanquages 


very fiuentl 


Hindi, English, French, 
Foods and 


nes 
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You'll discover the sensual pleasures 
of eating when you plunge your fork 
into a luscious ‘Poulet Chasseur’ or 
discuss Plato over a plate of exotic 
caviar And when you lift your frosted 
glass of champagne and look into the 
warm eyes of a beautiful air hostess, 
you 1l know you have really hved 
(There s enough to get you high and 
happy!) Later, when (1f) you leave 
your super cushioned throne you 
can saunter up to the suave Maharajah 
Lounge, our plush 747 clubroom Play 
a round of bridge, make important 
contacts clinch a deal 


ow 


erie 


+ 
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Or do something you've always 
wanted to-—nothing! 


You haven't really flown if you 
haven't flown Air-India first class, 


Be a first-class 
Zio - Ersadéesr2 
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STOP SELLING FAN i 
here and abroad 
ETTER BUY DBM vou CAN'T BUY BETTER 


Total Engineering 
for the Steel industry 


To us “Total Engineering” means the complete technical 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision, 
right through commissioning and management P ; ww adi 
advice on the project dq D Be ied M 
We started steel plant consultancy : d M 
services in India and continue to be 
in the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge tron, electric furnace 
steel-making and continuous 
casting , also, net-work planning 
for expediting construction 


We are independent, which 
means you get objective 
advice on processes and 
equipment best suited to 
your needs, without being 
tied-down to any particulai 
piocess or equipment 


We are international, which 
means you get the most 

modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements. 




























w^ 
M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LTO. 
Consuiting Engineers duse 
CALCUTTA : BOMBAY : NEW DELHI: MADRAS: HYDERABAD 


MOC-22R 
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2 Achievement is of the present. 
Research is the future —vision, new products, 
new ideas, new discoveries With ACC, 
research started with its inception and is a 
constant quest To intensify this quest, 

in 1964 we built a modern Central Research 
Station at Thana, Bombay, where a selected 

! team of scientists and engineers is at work 
a UM using highly sophisticated equipment. 
a A 5x 5 The result of this endeavour is the wide 
ER Am. he range of our cements and cement 
: products, necessary for industrial 
applications import substitution 
and for national progress. 


ALL 


researching 
today for an 
improved 
tomorrow 
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THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT 
COMPANIES LIMITED 
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The name that means a variety of couplers, brake and suspension 


products to a variety of n uuo (we xU By Systems. For the housewife— 
customers. For farmers—farm i yes erties heating elements for domestic 
tractors and implements. For appliances. For exporters—a 
construction engineers and complete export service Escorts 
industrial users — industrial tS a government recognised 
tractors and cranes For Export House and has to its 





mototists—shock absorbers and 
piston assemblies. For office 
commuters and fun-lovers — 


credit, exports of a wide range of 
engineering goods—from 
automotive and industrial 


motorcycles and scooters. For 


ancillaries to joint ventures in 
railways —automatic buffer 


motorcycles and tractors, to 
countries such as USA, UK, 
Poland, USSR, UAR, Sudan, 
Zambia, Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Afghanistan, Iran and Nepal Plus: 
a host of products and services 
which take the ESCORTS name to 
almost every industry, every 
institution and every home 


Escorts Limited 
New Delhi Faridabad 
Bombay Calcutta Madras 


NT ELP 3621A 
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The only fan 
that stands 
of time - 





























l 
Years from now, your Rallifan will @ E mE ANAE AN 
look as attractive—and '& b ANS KM VOS oe 
work as smoothly as it did the SC Z^ poe CU US aes i Mq 
day you bought it That's Soo Scc or D m E LE 
because only the Rallifanis BEF Sese E EM g 
designed, manufactured—and tested ; 
—to make sure its level of performance 
remains uniformly high. And 
the special stove enamelling keeps its S 
painted surfaces looking new. eg, $11 | 
7 attractive 2-tone colour schemes to choose from! Saanaa 
Sizes— Deluxe: 400 mm and 300 mm; Elegant: 400 mm. 


The Rallifan range includes Table, Ceiling, Wall, Pedestal, Propeller, Mini Multi-Purpose and Car Fans 
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THE LATEST TATA TRUCK: 
1210 S SEMI-FORWARD CONTROL 


WITH NEW GB 30 GEAR 


Be PMP Pig FAY 
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: Here's a truck that is better, 
more economical, safer, and longer-lasting... 


The TATA 12108 is designed for higher easter engagement of the lower tears B Engine exhaust brake for Latter 


laden weight and optimum economy, while negotiating steep gradients control on downhill runs Reduces wear 
larger loading space and improved load E. Rear axle with spherical backed of brake drums and liners saves fuel too 
distribution, less down time, more differential gears for longer life Ei Stronger front and rear springs 
road time, longer life, all adding up to . 
maximum tonne-kilometres-per rupee @ One piece curved windshield for i) Improved driver's seat for 
unobstructéd vision fatigue-free driving 

Special Features B Very light steering effort © Better ventilation of cab controlled 
@ Tried and proven Direct Injection Engine, & Rectangular head lamps with through air scoops 
Ba New GB 30 5 speed constant-mesh asymmetrical dipped beam for improved ® Rigorously tested to meet all 
gear box offering longer life and and dazzle free illumination the needs of the truck operator 

GERD 4 

Th TATA Engineering & Locomotive Co. Ltd 
Teleco —ALWAYS MAKES A BETTER VEHICLE Men 148, Mast Gandhi Road Bombay 


CHAITRA-T 164 
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The Lake Palace, Udaipur 


Once upon a time the Ranas 
of Mewar held court here 
Now it s a unique hotel 
Replete with all manner of 
20th century fittings and —7 
amenities Yet rich with a 
culture as ageless as time 





The Taj Coromandel Hotel, 
Madras 


The finest hotel in Madras 

A serene refiection of the 
age-old Ta) tradition Five 
minutes away from the main 
shopping centre and business 
centre 
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The Rambagh Palace, Jaipur 


Created at the height of the 
splendour of Jaipur When 
graciousness by itself was a 
way of hfe The Ta; now offers 
it to you as a hotel A delicate 
fusion of the contemporary 
and the medieval 
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The Fisherman s Cove, 
Covelong Beach, Madras 


Located on a secluded palme 
fringed beach from where the 
fishermen s catamarans go 
out each dawn 
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The Fort Aguada Beach 
Resort, Goa 


A gentle sea quite without 
guile froths at the feet of an 
old Portuguese fortress Here 
on its ramparts, rises a poem in 
old brick and wood The Fort 
Aguada Beach Resort 


The Taj Mahal Hotel and 
The Ta, IntereContinental, Bombay 


Two great hotels combining old-worid 
panache with 20th century splendour 
Both given over to the belief that people 
are people and that between friends 
nothing less will do They are hotels 
quite simply, like few others in the world 


LET 
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For reservations, please contact 


Central Reservation Service The Tay Mahal Hote! Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay, india (Tel 297755, 292329 Telex 011-2442 
Cable TAJGROUP 


THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS,INDIA | 
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The performing arts are the treasures of mankind. Let's encourage them, 
promote them. 
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You could be 
a victim of mankind's 
most prevalent disease. 





Without even knowing it! 


95 out of every 100 people suffer from tooth decay, a disease that often goes 
neglected —until it's too late and you are tortured by painful cavities. Which is why 
your teeth need constant protection. 


Binaca Fluoride gives hour-after-hour 
protection against tooth decay. 


U-BF/1A/5 


Scientific tests have proved that Fluoride 
“aaguces tooth decay by as much as 

5094, So brush regularly with Binaca 
Fluoride. Every morning and at bedtime. 
Its special ‘res:dual effect’ strengthens 
tooth ename! Inhibits the growth of tooth 
decay germs. Prevents painful cavities. 


Brush in extra toughness, 
Arrest tooth decay with 
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What should ; 
a first-rate typewriter 


cost you? 
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ix should be a terrific bargain—to buy and to use Give you 
unbeatabie quality at a reasonable price And offer a special bonus 
in terms of resale value, even after years and years of service 


^s the AB does With all its features 


> Perfectly controlled carriage movement and vibration-free design 
For rocklike stability, hfe-long alignment 


3 15-space paper injector-ejactor device which lets you pre-set spacing 
Simpl. fies typing of charts and tables, speeds up paper removal 


@ See-through design Both cowl and carnage lift off completely 
Makes the AB easier to clean, quicker to service. ` 


9 Instant touch control—adjustable to individual needs 


Interchangeable carriage in 3 different sizes. Only Godrej gives 
you this choice e ux 


e Choice of mne distinctive type faces 
Plus the excellent Godre; after sales service, which you know is at hand 
whenever you need it 


For further details call us, or write for free literature to 
Godrej & Boyce Mfg Co Pvt Ltd , Godre) Bhavan, Home Street, Bombay 400 001 
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Rs. 2,451.60 


(for brief sıze) 


*(Price inclusive of Excise Duty Loval taxes & 
Incidental charges extra wherever applicable) 
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Saye with UGOR 
the epmvemuent bani 


Wherever you are 
there's a convenient 
UCOBANK near you. Just 
to make saving easier. 
We have branches spread 
all over the country, to 
welcome you and make 
your savings grow. 


For details drop in at your 
nearest Ucobank 


branch 


Umited 


Commercial Bank w 
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g 1. Savings Bank Accounts Scheme S 
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You can deposit what you can, and earn 5% 
interest every year 


2. Recurring Deposit Schemo 

A monthly deposit of any amount under this 
scheme can give you 8% to 10% interest every 
year 

3. Fixed Deposit Scheme 

Under the fixed deposit scheme you can earn upto 
10% interest every year. 


& Fixed Deposit Linked with Recurring Deposit Scheme 
The monthly interest from your Fixed Deposit Is 
credited to a Recurring Deposit Account instead 
of Savings Bank Account Result you earn 14 50% 
effective interest on deposit of 7 years 


5. Deposit Certificate Scheme 

You can deposit as little as Rs 100—after 15 years 

* you'll have more than four times of the original,^ 

. amount. 
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PRODUCT QUALITY 
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and in the Textile, 


Leather and Chemical Manufacturing 
Industries Also in the manufacture of Paints 


Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers 
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processing of Colour and Black and White 
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Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India 
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She is our Golden Goddess This is a Kashmiri Prayer Rug and 1s known world- 
because she buys our , Wide for ifs weaving expertise and ancient craft. 
Indian handmade carpets Last year Dodsal, India's leading exporter ef 


—worth miilions in dollars, 


The lovely weaves of the Kashmiri carpet 

was introduced to India by Prince Shahi Khan : 
of Sikandar in the 15th Century By the 19th 

Century Kashmiri carpets won many distinctions ` 

and prizes By the 20th Century their Oriental 

and Persian designs were winning many hearts 

abroad and earning foreign exchange for the nation! ) 


Dodsal 


PRIVATE LIMITED 
Bombay, New Delhi Baroda, Madras s 


Largest Exporters of Carpets to Germany 
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handicrafts, sold Indian carpets worth Rs. 94 lakhs, 


Dodsal’s world-wide export network is proud to be 
pounds and marks each year. ~ serving the craftsmen of India to successfully 


enter the most sophisticated markets of the world. 








ShriB S Gupta, 
leading manufacturer, 
whose carpets we export. 
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‘For Industrial 
Plants and 
| Structures 
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rolling mills, coke oven projects, sugar # 
i projects, cement plants, paper plants. à 
| low temperature coal carbonisation 
and gasification plants, electric arc 
and reduction furnaces, bulk 
material handling plante, chemical $ 
plants, sponge iron projects and 
pipe lines projects. 
EPI had in hand on 1 7 1974 
turnkey project contracts of a 
total value of Rs. 750 million, 
including Rs 57 million 
(f o.b ) export orders. 


ENGINEERING PROJECTS CINDIA) LO 

iA Government of India Enterprise) ^ 
Himalaya Howse, \ 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110001 


TURN BEEAMS INTO REALITY... 
Central Bank 








SWAPNA YOJANA 


Get 





times 
your 
monik: 
deposit 





, 





Heceive 

every month for 
every month 35 months 
for 60 months thereafter 





Plus something more in the 36th month 


Drop in or write to your nearest branch 
for further details 


Central Bank of india 


The Bank that moves out to 
people and places 


PNB/CB1/200/75/A 
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IOL technology takes 
us on to tomorrow. 


We are 'a committed Company. 
Working towards economic growth, 
import substitution, earning foreign a a 
exchange, giving quality products, IOL IS commitment 
providing the best possible working SM 
environment for our employees 


Over the years our import bill has 
steadily deciined Whereas in 1973-74 
our exports rose by over 300% More- 

- over, each year new products are 
being t dded for the specific needs of ge 
: Indian industry 


In fields as diverse as steel-making 
and food preservation, metal joining 
and fertilisers, electronics and anaes- 
thesia, space rocketry and pollution 
control—lOL. is working today to 
develop the technologies the country 
will need tomorrow. : 
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IOL . aa sS. £ 
(L224 dian Oxygen Limited 


6.22? 
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| Mithapur— the City of Salt '—. 
^ commanding a net work of 


WE . COULD N T H AVE PICKED : saltworks spread over 24,000 acres. ) 


"*& 4s that place 


\ 
, A BETTER PLAGE Salt is only the starting point for the J) 


largest heavy chemicals complex ; 
in the country manufacturing 
; chemicals we live by 


! Again, production of chemicals is 

, only a pert of what happens in the 

' City of Salt. Tata technocrats 

( proud of the rich heritage of a 

| totally indigenous technology | . 
ceaselessly strive to conceive, 
design, engineer and commission ` 
more and more projects to augment ) 
the production capacity at the 
lowest investment cost per tonne  . 
capacity and minimum expenditure } 

| of precious foreign exchange 


Yes-—along with 16000 happy 
- people of Mithapur we have 
GON certainly picked the right place. ) 


x 


* xe S) TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED. ' 
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: Évery- moment of: “aga Py ,tezdedic 
T1 art in” the world Medicines Look. around yous RANBAXY: 
_ everywhere. ‘Extending its helping “Hand: Xo ‘people suffering, "froim-2. 
disabling diseases associated with vital organs of-the body and mind.. 
caused by germs; flies; stresses and. strains.. the Nst of ailments is. 
endless...And, while-it helps, ‘RANBAXY knows no Gaste, no.class, 
' no creed, It.knows only one race, the human race. 
And only ‘one goal-to help the. suffering millions. 
l from the miseries of pain, disease, death. 
tm Towards this goal RANBAXY has been, 
working ever since, It‘s a wholly Indian 
Nil. company, manufacturing pharmace- 
HENCE utical products of the highest’. 
quality in their well-equipped,. 
à properly staffed, modern pla- 
&. nts. Fulfilling the nation’ s 
. goat of self reliance in the 
; field of Medicine. And, 
A ONS oe a Fire ES constantly endeavouring 
T op e, JURA tu Trot e ho Y ae to manufacture new 
PASE GROW Le Y a e AN A LIU EU ek, vU 4 drugs that will gradually 
s DN oe ME * wipe out the many alim- 
ents that still lurk in the 
destiny of mankind, ` 


"RANBAXY LABORATORIES. LIMITED | 


Manufacturers cf the finest quality drugs and. pharmaceuticals 


"mE ay 
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KEY ROLE OF 
FCI 


India’s biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 
‘largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


FCl's Production Units 


FCl's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U P.) and 
Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 
to over 3.5 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 
go on stream. 


Catalyst Know-how 
FCI is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts so vital to the industry. 


Total Fertilizer Technology . 
Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 

engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage. 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and- active promotional 
measures FCI now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF 
INDIA LIMITED 
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| Eni of an 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


era 


1975 was the silver jubilee year 
of the Indian Constitution It was 
celebrated in strange ways The 
opposition mounted a — major 
offensive agamst the government, 
both on the floor of the Parliament 
and outside—more outside than 
inside The government responded 
by its own assault on the consti- 
tutional framework by declaring a 
state of Emergency, arresting op- 
position leaders, issuing a series of 
Ordinances which suspended the 
fundamental rights of the people, 
imposing press censorship and 
adopting draconian measures that 
upset the fine balance of the 
Constitution. 


The Constitution itself was 
amended in ways that affected its 
basic premises, The government 
claimed that it did all this to arrest 
lawlessness and indiscipline and 
only as a temporary measure, 'to 
put Indian democracy’ back on its 
rails’, just as the opposition parties 
had claimed that they had resorted 
to agitations with a view to 'restore 
democracy' by bringing down what 
they considered were illegitimate 
and corrupt governments and 
legislatures 


Together, the actions of the op- 
position and the government signal- 
led a breakdown of the basic 
consensus that had informed more 
than twenty-five years of democra- 
tic functioning And both advanc- 
ed ‘socio-economic’ reasons for 
their extreme actions—the opposi- 
tion condemning the Congress gov- 
ernment that had failed to alleviate 
the hardships and miseries of the 
people and the government claim- 
ing that the agitations launched by 
the opposition stood 1n the way of 
its efforts to do the same There’ 
were some who thought that nei- 
ther the opposition nor the govern- 
ment really cared for the people 
and that it was all a game of power 
within a narrow elite which had 
lost all contact with the people. 
Indeed, more important than the 
actions of the government or the 
Opposition was this sharp decline 
in legitimacy of the ‘system’ in the 
eyes of thinking people 


This feeling, which was already 
growing over the last few years, 
mcreased sharply during 1975 as 
the show of power on both sides 
transcended the bounds of propriety 
and decency and as’ the political 
process came to be dominated by 
new cliques of self-styled leaders 
who indulged in raw and naked 
means of demonstrating their 
power When the government 
sought to gain legitimacy through 
strong measures (‘strong medicine’ 
in the words of the Prime Minis- 
ter) and the twenty-point program- 
me, it faded to have the support 
of all but a few among the think- 
ing Strata 


In point of fact, however, the 
situation was somewhat improving 
just at the time when the opposi- 
tion decided to adopt an aggressive 
posture and the government over- 
reacted to it. The economic situa- 
uon had improved substantially 
during the first six months of the 
year, with inflation. coming under 
control and production gradually 
picking up On the political side, 
the movement led by Jayaprakash 
Narayan was losing its momentum 
and Jayaprakash Narayan had him- 
self taken an important step towards 
normalization by accepting the 
Prime Ministers challenge and 
agreeing to test the popularity of the 
movement through elections The 
Prime Mumister herself showed a 
degree of responsiveness by agree- 
ing to hold an election in Gujarat 
when Morarj: Desai went on fast 
unto death for the same 


The opposition parties joined 
forces and won the election 1n Guja- 
rat though by a narrow majority 
and that too by relying on thel 
KMLP led by Chimanbhai Patel 
(who was himself defeated in the 
election as were many of his erst- 
while colleagues in the Congress 
Party, which showed that whue 
the electorate was divided between 
the Janata Front and the Congress 
it was discriminating enough to 
throw out men known to be cor- 
rupt and opportunistic) 


The Congress itself did not fare 
badly, getting 44 per cent of tha 


vote which had been the normal 
strength of the Congress all along. 
This happened in spite of the fact 
that the anti-Congress movement 
had originally started in Gujarat 
and the stock of local Congress- 
men was very low To no small 
extent this was due to the Prime 
Minister'S own massive campaign 
on behalf of the Congress and the 
fact that the poor, the tribal and 
other underprivileged strata of the 
people were still with the Congress. 
And Gujarat was by no means re- 
presentative of the country and 
there was more than a fair chance 
that the Congress would once again 
emerge triumphant in the national 
election which was barely eight 
months ahead. 


UO ntortunately, just at a time 
when the opposition-led agitation 
was losing force and the normal, 
electoral process was once again 
gaining legitimacy that a completely 
foreign element entered the picture 
and upset the process of normaliza- 
tion—thanks largely to a loss of res- 
traint and perspective by both the 
opposition leaders and the govern- 
ment The judgement of the Allaha- 
bad High Court holding Mrs Gan- 
dhi’s election void on June 12 and 
the conditional stay order by the 
vacation judge of the Supreme 
Court on 24th June were received 
by the opposing sides in ways that 
produced a sharp confrontation 
which could have been avoided if 
the two sides had shown some res- 
tramt until the constitutional bench 
of the Supreme Court decided the 
issue Instead, the opposition went 
for Mrs Gandhis blood and the 
government responded by virtually 
suspending the Constitution and 
imprisoning a large number of 
opposition leaders and workers, stu- 
dents, teachers and journalists (in- 
cluding dissident Congress leaders) 
under MISA which itself was made 
non-justiciable, and by a series of 
constitutional amendments and a 
spate of ordinances which took 
away any recourse to the courts! 


The Supreme Court has since 
given its verdict which, while 


1 Arrests have continued since and 
have been directed at all kinds of 
dissident voices, not simply political 
dissidents There seems to be a 
systematic attempt to both silerice 
critics, including in centres of learn- 
ing, and destroy organizations, like 


striking down the 39th Amend- 
ment (or at least clause 4 of it), 
has upheld the validity ot the Prime 
Minister's election, largely relying 
on amendments to the People's Re- 
presentation Act which could have 
been passed without an Emergency, 
Just as the amendment relating to 
party expenses had been passed 
earlier But even now (this article 
is written at the end of November) 
there is little sign of any return 
to normalcy with the government 
insisting on the mala fides of the 
opposition leaders behind bars and 
the latter in no mood to accept the 
terms of the government for their 
release 


Meanwhile, press censorship 
continues and the government, 
which claims it is committed to 
democracy and a multparty sys- 
tem and the Constitution, is not 
sure whether it can hold the natio- 
nal election in tıme "Tbe political 
crisis continues and under it com- 
pletely new elements without any 
mass support have been on the as- 
cendancy and are busy settling per- 
sonal scores and clamping down 
upon individuals and organizations 
in various sectors of national life 
These elements would lke the 
Emergency to continue and, under 
cover of supporting the Prime 
Minister through catchy and often 
cheap slogans and allegations 
(which are being expressed in a 
manner that does little credit to 
this great country) are paving the 
way for their own consolidation 
Given more time, these elements 
will not allow even the Prime Min- 
ister to act on her own 


Tre background to the proclama- 
tion of the Emergency and its after- 
math raise issues that go beyond: 
the events themselves and call for 
some basic analysis While the 
immediate crisis may have been 
provoked by a controversial judge- 
ment over relatively minor lapses 
a climate of confrontation was be- 
ing buit up—and continuously 
aggravated—over a much longer 
time The events from the trauma- 
tic split in the Congress Party in 
1969 to the sweeping electoral vic- 
tores of the new Congress under 
Mrs Gandhi's leadership had 





teachers’ and students’ associations, 
which are looked upon as threats by 
insecure people at the top 


changed the political scene in a 
basic manner 


Two anter-related aspects of this 
were a basic transformation of the 
power structure within the Con- 
gress (which put an end to the 
nationwide organization of the 
Congress Party and paved the way 
foi the ascendancy of the centraliz- 
ed bureaucratic apparatus on the 
one hand and opportunistic 'radi- 
cals’ given to populist sloganmon- 
gering on' the other) and a highly 
frustrated opposition incapable of 
making itself felt through the par- 
liamentary system and taking re- 
course to the politics of the street 
for bringing down duly constituted 
governments and elected legisla- 
fures. 

While radicals in the Congress 
(backed by the CPI and its fellow- 
travellers) succeeded in manipulat- 
ing State politics and backing cor- 
rupt politicians m Congress gov- 
ernments and ad hoc PCCs in the 
States, the opposition. looked for 
shortcuts to bringing down elected 
governments and legislatures, often 
supporting violent and strong arm 
factics of youthful rebels who knew 
not what they were doing 


T hus, in Gujarat after bringing 
down the corrupt regime of Chr 
manbhai Patel, respectable leaders 
of society (including leading aca- 
demicians and highly respected 
Gandhians) supported the demand 
for dissolution of the Assembly and 
failed to curb the use of fascist tac- 
tics to force elected members to 
resign. In the atmosphere of terror 
and hatred that was thus generated, 
local Congressmen were not allow- 
ed to face the public and even 
national Congress leaders (other 
than Mrs Gandhi) were assaulted 
when they came to address elec- 
tion meetings 

On the other hand, the new 
managers of party affairs in the 
Congress at the Centre backed just 
those Congressmen 1n the State who 
had lost face with the public and 
weeded out those (like Jhinabhai 
Dari and Ratubhai Adan) who 
had genuine mass support This led 
to a situation in which the hatred 
of Congressmen spread among large 
sections of the public and cam- 
paigns of calumny and character 
assassination came to acquire sanc- 
tion among the public That despite 
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such an atmosphere the Congress 
could secure 44 per cent of the vote 
in the June election goes only to 
show the tremendous staying power 
of the party, especially among the 
poor and underprivileged strata of 
the population (That Chimanbhai 
Patel’s KMLP fared badly in the 
election, despite being supported 
by the rich peasantry and many 
erstwhile Congress potentates, and 
despite some informal electoral 
understanding with the Janata 
Front, provides another indication 
of the maturity of the electorate) 


| Or instead of being 
pleased with such results under 
wholly unfavourable conditions, 
the Congress leadership drew an 
opposite conclusion from the Guja- 
rat election, namely that 1t will be- 
come more and more difficult for 
it to win elections in the normal 
course This was an unfortunate 
conclusion It was wrong for the 
government to have agreed to the 
dissolution of the Gujarat Assem- 
bly in the first place and it was 
equally wrong for it to have drawn 
pessimistic conclusion from the 
election that followed 2 


The convergence (mentioned 
above) of a frustrated opposition 
adopting unparliamentary tactics 
and an unpopular Congress often 
manned by upstarts and corrupt 
politicians who had support from 
above but not from below, cha- 
racterized State politics m many 
other States too The upshot was 
a steady erosion of confidence in 
the 'system^ and a growing resort 
to coercive tactics by both the 
Opposition and the government— 
reducing politics to a mere law 
and order affair With such a dec- 
line in basic consensus, the rules 





2 It will be equally wrong for it now to 
try to bring down the Janata Front 
government by seeking to break its 
unity as the new ad hoe PCC under 
Hitendra Desai would like to do 
The present government has a lot of 
popularity among the people — as 
was shown during elections to major 
municipal corporations — and 1s 
manned by fairly moderate leaders 
who have allowed democratic fiee- 
doms to survive in the State without 
any intention of challenging the 
authority of the Centre It should 
be allowed to rule the state Any 
other course would be wholly oppor- 
tunistic and will in the end hurt the 
Congress itself 


of the game were thrown overboard 
and the democratic process came 
to a standstill 


Thus, while 1t 1s rp that ii 
only the opposition had not preci 
nd Ma eis atter the Allahabad 
judgement and waited for the gene- 
ral elections and if only the govern- 
ment had not taken fright and had 
stuck to the rules of the game it 
may have been possible to return 
to normalcy, it 1s also necessary [0 
ses that there ıs more to it than 
just the political survival of one 
person and that something had 
badly gone wrong with the work- 
ing of our democratic system—and. 
perhaps also, that there are some 
inherent weaknesses in the system 
which were all along there but had 
come to surface only now A 
majoi political crisis, 1n itself pain- 
ful, also gives rise to basic intros- 
pection and enables one to reflect 
on long-term trends that contri- 
buted to the crisis 


These trends can be divided into 
two distortions that had crept mto 
the working of the system over the 
last ten years (roughly, after 
Nehru's departure from the scene) 
which brought down a steady de 
cline ın political performance— 
and, hence also, 1n the performance 
of the administration and the eco- 
nomy—and inadequacies that were 
buit into the system from the 
beginning but which were held in 
check earlier and came to surface 
in the Jast few years 


Toe distortions that had crept in 
can be easily identified a growing 
centralization of the political pro- 
cess, a decline in the role of the 
party system and of the Congress 
Party itself and a corresponding 
increase of the power and auto- 
nomy of the bureaucracy, a gradual 
erosion of the federal polity with 
State politicians deriving — their 
own political base in the States, an 
even worse erosion of local demo- 
cracy and the autonomy of local 
administration with virtual suspen- 
sion of panchayat: raj and muni- 
cipal bodies, and a reversal of the 
earlier process of local and State 
politicians rising to positions at the 


higher levels through increasing 
intervention in State and local 
affairs from above, displacing 


those who had some grass roots 
base by those whose only qual- 


fication was that they carried) 
favour with central politicians 


logethei, these trends toward 
vertical centralization—sigmificantly 
aided by a process of horizontal 
centralization at the Centre by 
reducing the autonomy of indi- 
vidual munistries, the Planning, 
Commission. and various intelli- 
gence agencies—greatly weakened 
all the major institutions of the 
system, namely the Parliament, the 
Congress Party and local bodies. 
as well as the large network of 
voluntary associations and secon- 
dary groups that accounted for the 
articulation of demands and gave 
strength to the democratic process 


This led to a considerable loss of 
institutionalized and hence predict- 
able behaviour and an increasing 
emphasis on arbitrary and personal 
power at different levels, a sharp 
decline in upward communications 
and feedback through a regular 
party hierarchy, and a growing 1s0- 
lation and arrogance of higher level 
operators who lost touch with the 
problems and needs of the people 
and came to depend more and more 
on a new oligarchy of courtiers and 
sychophants at the Centre and 
on a new genre of ‘committed’ 
bureaucrats who were busy 
spreading their tentacles at all 
levels The resulting distortions 
m the political and admunistrative 
processes made the system at once 
irresponsible politically and incap- 
able of producing results in the 
socio-economic sphere—despite the 
populist rhetoric and continuous 
talk of radicalism. 


C rons to this erosion of 
msütutions and rise of arbitrary 
power was the behaviour of the 
Opposition which began to rely in- 
creasingly on disruptionist tactics 
in and outside elected bodies and 
on campaigns of vilification that 
were aimed against individuals 
tather than against policies or pro- 
grammes Even the ‘movement?’ 
led by Jayaprakash Narayan, 
which started in the form of a 
moral protest and against evils like 
corruption, soon got engulfed by 
Opposition politicians who were 
bent upon pulling things down, 
rather than building anything in 
their place, and who were consum- 
ed by one single passion, namely, 
to bring down Indira Gandhi from 


power Neither the government 
nor the opposition was in fact 
working tor the people—though 
they all swore by the people Both 
got embroiled in a futile play of 
powei in which allegations and 
counter-allegations consumed more 
energy than attending to specific 
tasks facing the country 


After the Emergency, when there 
was talk of returning to ‘normalcy’ 
the Prime Minister said that what 
prevailed before June 26 was not 
by any means normal She was 
right And both the government 
and the opposition were respon- 
sible for this state of affars The 
system had come to such a pass 
that some kind of a breakdown was 
bound to occur The court case 
and the reactions to it were only 
symptomatic of a basic decline in 
credibility and staying power of 
the system Some other develop- 
ment too could have in all probabi- 
lity produced a crisis to which the 
government, whose authority had 
already increasingly come to rely 
on use of coercive power than on 
the willing acceptance by the peo- 
ple, would have reacted in a man- 
ner that would have virtually 
brought the constitutional process 
to a halt 


This 1s not by any means to con- 
done or justify the Emergency— 
which, we still hold, was quite un- 
necessary—but to put it in pers- 
pective Something had basically 
gone wrong with the system And 
it had to be put right This is still 
the case The Emergency 1s no 
answer to the crisis that we face 


Baca, It 1s a crisis of non- 
performance—of a system that has 
become so centralized and so dis- 
oriented and cut off from the peo- 
ple that it ıs unable to produce 
results A major opportunity was 
lost in 1971-72 when the govern- 
ment enjoyed enormous popularity 
and power and could have under- 
taken the necessary structural 
changes that would have produced 
results and at the same time taken 
the democratic process closer to 
the people If it had done this, 
neither the opposition nor any vest- 
ed interests would have been able 
to mount the kind of assault that 
they were able to do later, under 
circumstances of massive public 


discontent which provided sanc- 


tions for their actions 


This was not done, the necessary 
reforms that would have produced 
results and involved the people in 
social reconstruction were not car- 
ried out and instead the base of 
power was allotted to become 
narrower and narrower ‘The con- 
sequences are there for everyone to 
see Today, as one thinks of re- 
trieving lost ground and not only 
putting the ‘derailed’ system back 
on the rails but also making ıt pro- 
duce results, one must think beyond 
mere restoration of the status quo 
ante and in terms of basic restruc- 
turing of the same 


Such restructuring is called forth 
not merely because of the distor- 
tions that have crept 1nto tbe system 
in the last ten years or so but also 
because of certain 1nadequacies 
that were there from the beginning 
but which were somehow held 
under control in the first fifteen 
years—largely due to the demo- 
cratic sensitivity of Nehru—and 
have now come to surface A pro- 
cess of economuc planning that was 
highly centralized and whose ‘model’ 
was borrowed from societies that 
faced a different combination of 
factors than we did, made ıt highly 
academic and insensitive to the 
needs and problems of the people 
and to the great variety of condi- 
tions ın which they obtained 


- An educational system that had 
been devised to meet the needs of 
a colonial regune was continued 
and in course of time became an 
instrument of privilege and domi- 
nation Above all, the admunis- 
trative apparatus left behind by 
colonial rule was kept intact and 
in fact made more centralized and 
endowed with greatly enlarged 
powers and resources with the 
result that, despite the operation of 
democratic politics, the decision- 
making process became more and 
more bureaucratic and insensitive 
to all but the monied and privileged 
classes 


All three structures--the eco- 
nomic, the educational and the 
admuinistrative—converged to pro- 
duce a narrow elite which came to 
enjoy enormous power So long 
as the top leadership showed vision 
and perspective, these inherently 


centralizing trends were held in 
check Also, so long as the size 
of the highly educated class was 
small, the new vested interests in 
the rural areas had not fully con- 
solidated their position and the 
bureaucracy had not spread out its 
tentacles far and wide, the political 
leadership enjoyed great autonomy 
and was able to insist on fulfilment 
of basic goals 


It is in the last ten years, with 
the passing of the tall men of the 
nationalist movement and the 
emergence of a new structure ‘of 
power in the States and more lately 
at the Centre, that the inherent 
inadequacies have come to the sur- 
face and provide a framework in 
which a highly centralized and 
narrowly confined elite has estab- 
lished itself in power, lost touch 
with the people and become insen- 
sitive and non-productive Any 
attempt to put the system back on 
its rails must come to grips with 
this reality 


Ti crisis that faces the country 
now is thus a result of three com- 
ponents (1) amitial errors in 
choice of nation-building strategies, 
the full import of which has been 
felt only in the last ten years, 
(2) distortions in the operating 
framework during these ten years 
consequent upon the erosion of the 
Congress Party and the decline in 
authority of the Parliament and 
corresponding increase in power of 
a handful of bureaucrats and poli- 
ticlans who had neither any under- 
standing of nor any great regard 
for the logic of the system through 
which they were operating, and 
(3) the drastic step of imposing the 
Emergency which has virtually 
suspended the system and given 
rse to an enormous vacuum which 
is being filled by all kinds of 
characters at all levels who ın the 
name of their loyalty to the Prime 
Minister are busy undermining the 
democratic framework which was 
built with such care and effort 
under Nehru (The Prime Minis- 
ter may appear to be keen to res- 
tore the democratic framework 
provided the opposition leaders are 
willing to cooperate with her, but 
this cannot be said of all but a few 
of the people that surround her) 
But the basic point we want to 
Stress 1s that the Emergency is not 
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an isolated event but rather a culmi- 
nation of a process of distortion 
and destruction of basic institutions 
that has been going on for some 
years and to which some initial 
errors in development strategy 
have contributed 


Anny effort to erect a new system 
that is true to the democratic and. 
‘socialistic’? values with which we 
started and to which the national 
leadership ıs still subscribing must. 
therefore, deal with all three ele- 
ments 1t must undo all the damage 
that the events leading to the 
Emergency and the draconian, 
measures taken under it have done, 
it must retrieve ground lost during 
the last ten years when the opera- 
tion of the system was distorted 
under the impact of highly centraliz- 
ing tendencies, and it must provide 
correctives to the initial errors in 
choice of strategies in the eco- 
nomic, educational and admunis- 
trative spheres 


It is not enough to return to the 
status quo ante as it prevailed 
before June 26 ‘This ıs neither 
fully possible—the actions taken on 
that day and in the months that 
followed have altered the political 
structure ın so basic a way that ıt 
cannot be undone by the mere 
lifting of the Emergency—nor will 
it be adequate It 1s necessary to 
think of a new system that takes 
care of all three aspects discussed 
above The Constitution that 
started functioning on January 26, 
1950 has come to an end, whether 
we like ıt or not There 1s need to 
Start anew, no doubt building on 
the experience of the system as it 
functioned from 1950 to 1965, but 
also moving beyond ıt It is neces- 
sary to launch a new system, which: 
IS suited to our needs and is based 
on a structure that avoids the pit- 
falls of the old system which 
brought us to the present pass 


There ıs much talk of a ‘new con- 
stitution’, the launching of a ‘Second 
Republic’ Let us have such a con- 
stitution, either by major modifica- 
tions of the present constitution or 
by convening a new Constituent 
Assembly and producing a new 
framework that 1s mote democratic, 
more socially purposive, more insti- 
tutionalized at the grass-roots and 
intermediate levels, and one that 


liberates the Indian people from the 
clutches of a narrow based and self- 
aggrandising elite 


There is not enough space here to 
spell out the model for the new sys- 
tem? But the following basic con- 
siderations should inform it 


1 The new constitutional 
framework should be more demo- 
cratic than the present one, not less 
The difficulty with the Westminster 
model, when implanted from a rela- 
tively prosperous and cohesive 
nation that 1s unitary ın character to 
a poor and continental size polity 
that 1s federal, 1s that despite elec- 
tions and majority rule and despite 
the existence of legislatures at 
national and State levels, 1t puts dis- 
proportionate power in the hands of 
the executrve—and hence the 
bureaucracy—and leads to undue 
centralization of initiative. and 1m- 
plementation It leads to large 
discontinuities 1n. political communi- 
cations and erodes the capacity of 
lower level structures to perform 
with any degree of confidence The 
net result 1s unmformed arrogance 
at the top and a deepseated sense of 
powerlessness and alienation at 
lowei levels 


UN long as there was an enlighten- 
ed leadership that both enjoyed a 
high degree of legitimacy and was 
sensitive to the need of involving 
the people through a continuum of 
institutional structures—the Con- 
gress Party, opposition parties, 
organizations representing various 
interests, institutions of local self- 
government, even caste and commu- 
nity based orgamizations—the 
system worked rather well Once the 
unusual impact of the first gene- 
ration of post-independence leader- 
ship disappeared from the scene, the 


inherent centralization of the West- 


3 In the annual numbers of Seminar 
trom January 1971 to January 1973 
I have discussed the issues involved 
in moving towards an alternative 
framework See especially my article 
in the 1ssue of January 1974, entitled 
‘Diagnosis and Design’ Foi a fuller 
treatment of an alternative to the 
present system, see my Democracy in 
India Crisis and Opportumty New 
Delhi Allied Publishers, 1975 
Though the book was written before 
the Emergency was declared (t went 
to press in May 1975) the arguments 
and proposals contained 1n it are still 
relevant — indeed more relevant now 
than when it was written 


minste model made itself felt, 
greatly increased the gap between 
the rulers and the ruled and pro- 
duced an atmosphere of confronta- 
tion instead of basic consensus in 
the relationship between the govern- 
ing team and those opposed to or 
critical of it 


T he Emergency—whatever ts 
rationale—has carried this process 
much further, put to doubt even the 
intentions of the ruling group and 
released forces that have made the 
system prey to highly opportunistic 
and self-seeking elements It has 
made the political base of the sys- 
tem extremely narrow and hence 
highly vulnerable to attacks from 
both within and without Such a 
system can crash any day The only 
way out of this situation 1s not just 
to lift the Emergency—which should 
be done anyhow-——but to restructure 
che system that produced conditions 
that mnecessitated. such an emer- 
gency There is need to produce a 
Structure that is more democratic 
than the one before 


2 The key to democratization 
that can effectively involve the peo- 
ple and produce results for them 1s 
a decentralized structure of govern- 
ance One of the great weaknesses 
of the present political system 1s 
that, below the State level, the poli- 
tical structure becomes highly fluid 
Even the admunistrative structure, 
whose presumed base is in the dis- 
tricts, as liable to contrary pulls 
from local and State levels and has, 
over time, been subject more to pulls 
from above than from below There 
is need to restructure the federal 
polity by making 1t operate at three 
tiers—the national, the State and the 
district There should be a directly 
elected council at the district level 
which should be serviced by a bat- 
tery of senior administrators (instead 
of the present collector-based -sys- 
tem) just as 1s the case at the State 
and national levels at present 


3 In order to make such a struc- 
ture truly democratic—one ın which 
the citizens can actively participate 
—4t will be necessary to split the 
large States 1nto smaller States and 
the large districts into smaller dıs- 
tricts, with not less than 10 and not 
more than 20 districts per State, de- 
pending on local variations 


4 Such a structure should be 
‘represented’ at higher levels too 


There should be, alongside a direct- 
ly elected Lok Sabha, a Pradesh 
Sabha at the centre which 1s elected 
from electoral colleges consisting of 
the members of both States and dis- 
trict bodies, with an equal number 
from each State (and not propor- 
tionate to population size as 1s the 
case with the Rajya Sabha at pre- 
sent) Correspondingly, there should 
be an upper house ın the States 
which 1s elected from (1) an electoral 
college consisting of elected mem- 
bers of district councils and 
(u) electoral colleges consisting of 
recognized voluntary agencies 

trade unions, peasant organizations, 
welfare bodies, youth organizations 
and institutions of higher learning 
In legislation affecting the lower 
levels of the polity, the upper houses 
should have the main say, including 
possibly a veto power on certam 
types of legislation, thus putting an 
end to the anaemic nature of upper 
houses as is the case now A 
‘decentralized structure’, if it 1s to 
be truly effective, should be reflected 
not merely at the grass-roots but 
also at the higher levels 


5 At all three levels, the legis- 
latures should enjoy supremacy-—not 
only vis a vis the judiciary but also 
vis a vis the executive For this it 
is necessary to evolve powerful legis- 
lative committees that are not mere- 
ly ‘consultative’ but are endowed 
with powers and resources to over- 
see and evaluate the work of the 
executive departments. This 1s a 
much needed and long overdue 
reform 


6 So much for the formal struc- 
ture of government In order that it 
fulfils the goals for which it 1s set 
up, there will be need for many 
other structural reforms Principal 
among these 1s the need for party- 
building——both reviving the decen- 
tralized character of parties, making 
the various party committees elect- 
ed and not ad hoc (this should be 
a mandatory requirement), and mak- 
ing the cadres of the parties work 
Closely with elected bodies at var- 
10us levels For this, at will be 
necessary to insist that in all elec- 
tions, including the most local ones. 
only members of recognized poli- 
tical parties can participate 


We are not proposing a strictly 
cadre based party system but one 
which has both open membership 


and active cadres Our main sug 
gestion 1s to make the parties decen- 
tralized in character and to make 
them work closely with a corres- 
pondingly decentralized structure of 
government Some such structure 
prevailed in a few States like Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat, with highly 
sneficial results There are signs 
of weakening of this structure even 
in these States, thanks largely to the 
continuing interference trom above 
and the general disintegration of the 
organizational base of the Congress 
and other parties The time has 
come to reverse this process and 
rebuild the organizational base of 
the party system The Congress 
should take a lead ın such restruc- 
turing Other parties will then 
follow suit 


7 The other major reform that 
ıs needed 1s in respect of electoral 
finance, putting an end to treating 
politics as private enterprise, the 
State providing resources for elec- 
tions and legitimate party activities 
according to pro rata allocations 
agreed upon between parties and 
mediated by the Election Commis- 
sion The politics of black money 
has done a lot of harm to our polity 
and our economy In the new struc- 
ture this should be completely put 
an end to 


8 More important than evolving 
a new structure of democratic poli- 
tics 1s the need to produce a body of 
people who can give life to it and, 
through the operation of the various 
institutions and the pursuit of polr 
tical and socio-economic goals, give 
ise to a wide-ranging consensus for 
basic transformation Here again 
our system has been wanting since 
the departure from the scene of the 
first generation of post-independence 
leadership Apart from a handful of 
functionaries at national and State 
levels, and their agents and subordi- 
nates at lower levels, the system has 
relied almost exclusively on bureau- 
crats on the one hand and locally 
entrenched monied interests on the 
other 


The result has been a considerable 
loss of autonomy of the political 
sphere (which was very much there 
in the Nehru period), accumulation 
of aged and redundant politicians 
who should have given place to new 
elements long back, and worse than 


this, a continuing dependence of the 
whole system on a few domunant 
individuals who have become indis- 
pensable This situation must be 
put an end to There should be a 
continuing process of elite circula- 
tion, infusion of fresh elements 
without necessarily producing sharp 
discontinuities, and the capacity of 
the system to adjust to changes in 
key | personnel without great 
disturbance 


Our polity is still highly personal- 
ized, lacking in institutionalization 
and continuity through a healthy 
interplay of men and structures 
Some of the steps suggested above 
in respect of decentralization of 
structures, party-building and new 
forms of representation should cor- 
rect this situation to some extent 
But it will also be necessary to m- 
troduce a deliberate emphasis on 
change and turnover 


One way ıs to make certain exe- 
cutive positions (eg, Cabinet Min- 
isters including the Prime Minister) 
non-renewable for the same mdi- 
vidual beyond, say, ten years The 
person who has thus to give way to 
another can still function by moving 
to other positions (eg, trom gov- 
ernment to party or from Centre to 
State and vice-versa) But there 
should be some limit prescribed 10 
continuing in the same position Of 
some other way may be found to 
reduce the dependence of the sys- 
tem on an exceedingly small and 
aging—and continuously shrinking— 
leadership which, given its compo- 
sition, 1s bound to stand in the way 
of fundamental changes Changes 
in leadership should not be left to 
electoral fortunes only, ıt 1s well- 
known that elections can be so 
manipulated as to bring to office the 
same old faces It is essential to 
tormally provide for an in-built 
capacity for periodic changes in the 
size and composition of the ruling 
elite 


T he above points are meant to do 
no more than provide a framework 
of thought for moving out of the 
deep crisis m which the country finds 
itself at present and enabling it to 
guard against the kind of develop- 
ments that took place during the last 
ten years which in the end led to a 
virtual breakdown of the system 
They do not exhaust all aspects of 
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the effort that will be needed for 
producing an alternative system In 
particular, they do not deal with 
policy changes though a restructur- 
ing of the political framework will 
necessarily entail such changes 


Thus, in dealing with ‘initial 
errors’ whose full import has been 
felt in the last few years, we refer- 
red to the economic, administrative 
and educational structures A de- 
centralized federal polity that en- 
larges the role of legislatures and 
parties in the running of the system 
and provides for a continuous pro- 
cess of elite turnover (even if the 
same party continues to be 1n power) 
should necessarily lead to major 
changes in the process of economic 
planning as well as the overall 
techno-economic model It would 
also entail a major restructuring of 
the administrative system and poli- 
tical control thereof 


Indeed, not until the political 
framework 1s restructured can basic 
economic and administrative changes 
be effected, the trouble with propo- 
sals for administrative reform and 
changes in the economic framework 
that have been put forward so far 1s 
that they were sought to be brought 
about without reference to basic 
political reconstruction The latter 
has to be undertaken prior to—or at 
any rate simultaneous with—the 
former A 


Tre is one field, however, which 
1s somewhat (though by no means 
Wholly) autonomous of both the 
political and the economic frame- 
works and yet has a fundamental 
effect on their working This is the 
educational field Agam, many 
ideas for educational reform have 
been put forward over the last 
twenty-five years and more lately 
some steps have been taken to make 
the educational system sensitive to 
socio-economic needs These do 
not go far enough and largely leave 
untouched the basic issue, namely, 
the fact that instead of bemg a 
vehicle of greater equality in life 
chances. education has become an 
agent of privilege and class exploi- 
tation Gandhi’s basic diagnosis of 
what was wrong with our society 
still stands the theartlessness of 
the educated class Not until this 
1s changed and the parasitic nature 
of the urban educated, high con- 
sumption class frontally attacked 


will education become an agent of 
social change 


In turn, this will not come about 
so long as a centralized elite rules 
the country without adequate insti- 
tutional checks and without giving 
real power to the lower levels of 
the polity I am convinced that so 
long as the political base of the 
ruling elite remains narrow—and it 
has got narrower and narrower ın 
recent years, culmmating ın the 
Emergency—no progress is possible 
either in the socio-economic or in 
the cultural arenas 


Despite all the rhetoric of the 
twenty-point programme (which 1s 
in fact a sliding back from the 
earlier Congress programme announ- 
ced under garibi hatao) and im- 
pressive announcements by various 
ministers, the fact of the matter 1s 
that unemployment has sharply 
increased, there 1s a major recession 
under way, the lower classes con- 
tinue to be in a bad strait and the 
dominance of the urban educated 
elite has acquired a new lease of 
life—not to speak of the atmos- 
phere of fear and repression that 
has been unleashed by the new 
bearers of power Fear (not disci- 
pline) 1s the principal motive from 
which all but a few at the top—— 
and there ıs fear at the top too— 
are found to act. 


Meanwhile, the initial euphoria 
of ‘discipline’ and ‘hard work’ is 
fast dying out and there are signs 
of fragmentation and frustration all 
around If the present situation js 
allowed to continue for long, dis- 
affection and restlessness will ;n- 
crease and not only the democratic 
system but the very integrity and 
unity of the country will ba 
jeopardized 


Thre first need 1s to restore the 
legitimacy of the government and 
the Congress Party and on the basis 
of that engage different strands of 
leadership, political parties and in- 
tellectuals 1n an effort to give to the 
country a new constitutional and 
political structure Any effort to 
go in the reverse direction--as for 
example by prolongation of the 
Emergency or even the postpone- 
ment of national elections for long 
—will push the country on a dan- 
gerous course which will only lead 
to its demise as a nation, as a 


polity and perhaps even as a cvil- 
zation The ‘democratic experi- 
ment’ along which the nationalist 
leadership embarked—and indeed 
took long strides—is the only viable 
system for a country so large, so 
diverse and with such a long his- 
tory of strife and disunity The 
Prime Minister has said this so 
often ın recent months It ıs time 
she and the Congress leadership 
turned this theoretical msight into a 
practical proposition 


There are some who would like 
to move the country away from 
this long accepted path which had 
worked so well for twenty years 
and had given the country a dis- 
funct status and standing ın the 
world As these pages go to press 
a wild and dangerous scenario 15 
being worked up by people who 
have made a sport of turning up- 
side down the present Constitution _ 
and the noble principles on which 
it 18 based ‘These people ‘know not 
what they are doing’ Theirs is a 
scenario of sheer destruction It 
will not only undermine the demo- 
cratic order it will also lead to a 
disintegration of this nation and 
an end to our stability and inte- 
guty as a society And ıt will 
encourage outsiders to fish in 
troubled waters and start a process 
of destabilization ın the subconti- 
nent for which they have been 
hoping for long They have suc- 
ceeded in doing this in most other 
parts of the Third World And 
they have succeeded in this essen- 
tially because the elites of one deve- 
loping country after another have 
chosen to be ruthless over their 
own people and have thought only 
Ol thei narrow personal and group 
survival In the process they have 
lost their autonomy and capacity 
for independent action as nations 


India has been a striking excep- 
tion to this general trend so far 
Jt as one country that has maim- 
tained a democratic structure and 
ethos over a long period and has 
strongly believed in its efficacy 
while most other Third World 
countries have given in to autho- 
ritarian trends There 1s no reason 
why ıt should follow their example 
instead of setting an example to 
them as it did for so long Or have 
we decided to fulfil the gloomy 
prophecies of our detractors? 


F ascism 


MRINAL DATTA-CHAUDHURI 


THE 1975 political scene m India 
was marked by a deep concern on 
the part of every thinking Indian 
about the future of the country’s 
political system Almost from the 
start of the year, various people 
from different quarters were expres- 
sing concern over the dangers of 
fascism ın the country Prime 
Minister Mrs Gandhi repeatedly 
warned people that fascist forces 
could destroy the country’s political 
system in the prevailing atmosphere 


of lawlessness, violence and extra- 
parliamentary pressures on elected 
governments In several speeches 
and interviews throughout the year 
she characterised as (ascistic the 
political forces which generated 
agitations against elected govern- 
ments and spread false rumours 
aimed at personal vilification of 
national leaders Gradually, others 
in the Congress Party and particu- 
larly m the CPI started organizing 
seminars and symposia to educate 
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peopte against the dangers of fas- 
cism I think this 15 an extremely 
healthy development, | and it 
demands serious discussion 


From the point of view of any 
serious analysis of fascism, it was 
rather unfortunate that the genoct- 
des and atrocities m Nazi Germany 
during and before the second world 
war produced such horror and revul- 
sion throughout the civilized world 
that ‘fascism’ became a dirty word. 
In the political vocabulary it has 
remained a dirty word Any tend- 
ency towards authoritarianism or 
right-wing extremism — invariably 
invites the epithet ‘fascist’ from the 
Opposing camp 


A particularly ludicrous example 
of this was when the eminent 
physicist, Dr Meghnad Saha, de- 
clared in the Lok Sabha in the early 
1950s that Prime Munister Nehru 
was a fascist Like most people 
who use the word ‘fascist’ the world 
over, Dr Saha was not using 1t with 
any understanding of the ideology 
and the practice of fascism, he was 
merely using a hyperbole to express 
his resentment agamst what he 
thought were the anti-left policies 
of Nehru’s government 


I, was primarily the German 
experience which led everybody to 
view fascrsm—or, properly speak- 
ing, its German variation, Nazism 
—as an evil An evil provokes 
disgust and condemnation, not any 
sophisticated analysis The social 
scientists—mostly of Marxist per- 
suasion—who talked about it did 
not think that the explanation of 
the phenomenon needed any exten- 
sion of ther usual framework 
involving class forces and the dyna- 
mics of capitalism The usual 
Marxist analysis of fascism essen- 
tially characterised ıt as a logical 
development for a decaying capata- 
list State m a world of brutal 
imperialistic competition In fact 
Trotsky went on to describe ‘the 
organic character of fascism as a 
mass movement growing out of the 
collapse of capitalism’ 


The Marxist psychologists, parti- 
cularly of the’ Frankfurt School, 
were, no doubt, much more serious 
in their analysis of the ‘fascist 
personality-—paranoia, the attrac- 
tion of the irrational, the influence 


of the strong and well-knit family, 
ete But as psychologists, the focus 
of their research was on personality 
dynamics They were trymg to 
identify the personality characteris- 
tics which made an individual 
attracted towards any authoritarian 
ideology But in dessgning their 
tests on the F-scale (Fascist-scale) 
they need an a priori defimtion of 
fascism as an ideology Here again 
their overwhelming German experr- 
ence—since Adorno, Horkheimer 
and their assoqiates were German 
Jews—led them to tie fascism 
inextricably with racialism 


It 1s not my contention that a 
decaying capitalist society will never 
opt for an authoritarian and repres- 
sive political system in order to 
contain the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat Nor 1s it the 
contention that a fascist ideology 
does not ever incorporate a strong 
dose of racialism if the precondi- 
tions are there In fact, it wall be 
argued later that any fascist ideo- 
logy has got to be strongly nationa- 
lstic (1e, glorifying the strength of 
the Nation State), and since nationa- 
lism is fundamental a negative 
ideology (in so far as it wants to 
strengthen the power of the Nation 
State against its enemies), if there 
are convenient enemies inside the 
country in the form of a racial 
minority, militant nationalism will 
Obviously try to use ıt The close 
links among paranoia, militant 
nationalism and racialism are un- 
deniable But these are not the 
essential features of fascism Simt- 
larly, any repressive authoritarian 
regime——a monarchy or a military 
dictatorships not fascistic 


T. first thing to remember 1s 
that fascism 1s a political ideology 
—possibly the most significant 
ideology developed in the twentieth 
century Secondly, it 1s an ideology 
developed in Mediterranean Europe 
after the first world war to suit the 
needs of the pre-capitalist ‘develop- 
ing’ societies. Its prophets were 
Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
Benito  Mussohn and Antonio 
Salazar They articulated certain 
fears and aspirations then widely 
prevalent in semi-feudal Spain, Italy 
and Portugal And, as such, it 1s 
a relevant ideology for what we call 
today ‘the developing societies’ 


Furthermore, it ıs my contention 
that unless one understands the true 
ideological content of fascism and. 
its appeal, one cannot hope to 
understand the political develop- 
ment of the countries of the ‘third 
world’ 


I, order to arrive at that under- 
standing, it 1s important to avoid: 
concepts and definitions which are 
based on implicit theories, and to 
look first at the obvious kernel of 
fascism Andre Malraux, one oi 
the few intellectuals with credentials 
to talk on the subject, once said, 
‘Fascism means a party, the masses 
and a leader’ Now, what con- 
stitutes the magnetic interactions 
among the leader, the party and the 
masses? It is the notion that a 
poor country, m order to develop 
fast, cannot afford to allow social 
conflicts to come out in the open 1n 
order to get resolved withm the 
institutional processes of a liberal 
democracy The society is too 
underdeveloped and its institutional 
framework too fragile to allow any 
orderly and just resolution of the 
conflicts inherent an the process of 
development 


In fact, the dangers of disruption 
and chaos are too high in the un- 
controlled processes advocated by 
liberalism ‘Therefore, people should 
have trust ın the leader, who alone 
can devise a strong and efficient 
machinery for the just and prompt 
resolution of all conflicts This in 
fact 1s the basic axiom on which 
Mussolini’s theory of the corporate 
State is built Agam, I want to 
emphasize that ıt 1s not the details 
of the theory of Corporate State 
which form the necessary compo- 
nents of fascism, but the basic 
axiom Thè axiom sharply poses a 
national choice between total chaos 
and a disciplined action programme 


Possibly, the best way of illustrat- 
ing this point is to quote from 
Mussolini’s speech before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of January 3. 1925, 
immediately before the coup 


‘Gentlemen, you may find ıt 
easy to recall that week of heated 
political passion when in this 
chamber the minonty and the 
majority were clashing everyday 
to the point that some despaired 
of establishing the necessary con- 


dition fo1 political and civic 
coexistence between the two hos- 
tile parts of the chamber... I 
then delivered a speech that com- 
pletely clarified the atmosphere I 
said to the opposition Í recog- 
nize your right in principle and 
even in fact But what was 
the reply to this principle of 
mine? First of all there was the 
Aventine secession, Then 
there followed a press campaign 
that dishonoured us for three 
months "The most fantastic, most 
horrendous, most macabre lies 
were widely published in all the 
papers! A veritable outbreak of 
necrophilia took place And 
I remained calm, tranquil in the 
midst of this storm Gentlemen, 
Italy wants peace, tranquillity, 
calm 1n which to work We shall 
give her this tranquillity and calm, 
by means of love if possible but 
by force if necessary Every- 
one must realise that what I am 
planning to do ıs not the result 
of personal choice, of a lust for 
power, or of an ignoble passion, 
but solely the expression of my 
utes love for the father- 
an Sd 


This theme of his own selfiess 
patriotism and the need for disci- 
pline remained central to all Mus- 
solint’s later speeches delivered from 
the balcony of Palazzo Venezia to 
the masses of mesmerised followers. 


It was Primo de Rivera who spelt 
out lucidly the aim of the new 
movement in the charter of the 
Falange ‘To build a totalitarian 
Instrument that would reinforce 
the hierarchic principle, exalt love 
of country, practise social justice 
and foster the well-being of the 
middle and working classes ' 


T: totalitarian instrument based 
on hierarchical principle was the 
peculiar fascist enmeshing of the 
machinery of the State with that of 
the party, under the supreme com- 
mand of the leader An important 
plank of the programme of any 
fascist regime 1s indoctrination, 
organization and effective use of the 
youth Fascism extols the virtues 
of youth For example, The Italian 
Fascist Partys marching anthem 
was ‘Giovinezza’ (youth) From the 
very beginning Mussolini instituted 


a major programme for transform- 
ing the Italian youth into fascists 
by training them in youth organiza- 
tions, by organizing his Black Shirts 
and arditi into the fascist voluntary 
militia’ Fascist militiamen helped 
the public security forces in mam- 
taining law and order and patrolling 
election places The massive victory 
ol The Fascist Party in the April 
1924 election was in small measure 
due to their efficient patrolling 


Tre hierarchic principle and 
patriotism provide the justification 
foi a crucial element in the struc- 
ture of fascism—the role of the 
leader In order to perform his 
role as the supreme arbiter of the 
nation's destiny, the leader needs to 
be put on a pedestal—above tha 
norms regulating ordinary people 
In fact, the identification. of the 
leade: with the nation and the as- 
sertion of the supremacy of the 
national interest form the basic core 
of the ideology of fascism Studies 
on fascism have variously emphasi- 
sed the roles of unreason, romanti- 
cism and charisma in a fascist 
society But the essential point is 
that a lot of folk-lore and myths 
need to be recalled or invented to 
glorify the past, present and the 
future of the nation, which in turn 
is equated with the leader and the 
State A look at the curriculum ot 
the School of Fascist Mysticism al 
Milan directed by Gioventu Italiana 
del Littorio illustrates the point. By 
1940, GIL had trained 8,500,000 
Italian youth 


On the economic front, fascism 
preaches the basic harmony of class 
interests In order to promote this 
harmony, fascism identifies itself at 
least 1n the initial phases with the 
aspiration of the small man—from 
the middle and the working classes 
One should remember that long 
betore Keynes could persuade the 
governments of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries of the importance of 
public spending m checking unem- 
ployment and economic depression, 
Mussolini had started an ambitious 
public works programme to create 
jobs for the unemployed and the 
underemployed and to build an ım- 
pressive economic infrastructure for 
Italy It was not merely before he 
came to power, but also during at 
least the first four years of his rule, 


‘third world. 


that Mussolini’s policies were by 
and large pro-labour It was not 
only by forcibly capturing the trade 
unions that the fascists in Italy 
gained substantial] support from the 
working classes 


One can go on documenting how 
the charismatic leader ın a fascist 
regime goes about establishing his 
identity with the Nation-State and 
how by propaganda, education and 
organization the masses are made to 
believe in the indispensibility of the 
leader as a just and astute engineer 
of orderly social progress The 
appeal of such a framework 1s 
obvious in a poor, underdeveloped 
country After the second world 
war, when one after another new 
nation emerged from protracted 
colonial struggles, the nationalist 
base of their political movement, 
the: fears and insecurities in a 
world dominated by big powers, 
their poverty and impatience for 
rapid modernization made them 
feel precisely the way people in 
Mediterranean Europe had felt 
before the war The soft State with 
its liberal institutions looks vulner- 
able from all sides The nationalist 
tradition of their politics combined 
with the real dangers of big power 
manipulafions m their body politic 
make them hanker after a strong 
militant Nation-State which can 
execute a programme of rapid and 
orderly modernization. 


A nother factor accentuates the 
appeal of fascist 1deology 1n today's 
It 1s the belief held 
by many that there ıs a trade-ofl 
between rapid development and 
individual liberties In other words, 
an authoritarian regime promotes 
faster development The proposition 
1s false 1n fact as well as in theory 
A typical fascist State 1s ruled by 
a large bureaucracy of inefficient, 
corrupt and lethargic officials with 
an aging and increasingly irntable 
caudillo at the top of the pyramid 
Only the memory of the day when 
trains ran on time and the fear 
of the leader and his inner circle 
of cronies keep the system in its 
stationary state This is under- 
standable A centralised command 
system with an increasingly isolated 
and aging supreme arbiter can only 
be pre-occupied with consolidating 
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what it has got I guess the false 
proposition was given wide currency 
for the first tame 1n the thirties by 
Stalin’s propaganda machme Í 
believe authoritarianism grows in a 
country—capitalist or socialist— 
always out of other compulsions: 
and the idea of this trade-off 1s used 
to give it some measure of justifica- 
tion But the fact remains that the 
proposition 1s held by many, includ- 
ing some ‘liberal? social socientists 
who research on themes such as 
‘the army as an instrument of 
modernization’ etc 


One can fruitfully go mto a 
detailed study of the political deve- 
lopments ın the various countries of 
the third world during recent deca- 
des to study the appeal of fascism 
as an ideology, but in this short 
essay I can only hope to illustrate 
what I think ıs the essential 
feature Let us take the cases of 
three of the ‘better known and 
moderately successful countries of 
the third world from three conun- 
ents Argentina, the Philippines 
and Egypt 


T. emergence of Peronism in 
Argentina js an interesting case 
Argentina had an impressive record 
of mdustrial development after the 
first world war till the depression 
of 1929 This process created a 
sizeable class of industrial proleta- 
rat mostly around Buenos Aes 
A muhtary coup de tat m 1943 
replaced a conrupt and inefficient 
regime dominated by the landed 
elite which maintamed its power in 
an electoral system with limited 
participation It was the inability 
of the mulitary junta to unite the 
traditional rural elite with the urban 
middle classes behind any pro- 
gramme that gave Juan Peron, the 
minister of labour in the govern- 
ment, the idea of mobilizing the 
working class and creating a new 
power base for the regime The 
support of labour for the govern- 
ment was won by governmental 
support for labour in the negotia- 
tons of labour disputes 


In the process of mobilizing mass 
support Peron was transformed 
from a military dictator to a charis- 
matic political leader The over- 
whelming imperial presence of the 
United States in Latin America 
provided a ready-made ideology for 


the leader—nationalism The ele- 
vation of Peron to the pedestal of 
supreme leader, suppression of 
individual liberties and the press. 
the glorification of the State, the 
assertion of the supremacy of 
national imterests—all the usual 
tricks of fascism fonmed the core 
of the new mass-movement—Pero- 
nism But, unlike Mussolini in his 
later phase, Peron never abando- 
ned the surface ideology—social 
justice, working class participation 
in power, effective expansion of 
social rights and the redistribution 
of national income 


F erdinand Marcos of the Philp- 
pines was elected President of the 
Republic by popular vote But 
after three years, he disbanded the 
parliament, put the entire opposi- 
tion in Jal, suspended all civil 
liberties, put a tight control on the 
press and declared kis New Society 
programme Simultaneously, he 
started a massive campaign to 
establish himself as the saviour of 
the nation, extolling the virtues of 
patriotism, discipline and hard work. 
He reorgamzed the administration 
and divided the country into bar- 
rios and regions to be governed by 
trusted heutenants—along the lmes 
of Italian Capitan: del popolo 


Marcos’ justification for discard- 
mg democracy in favour of an 
obviously fascist regime was the 
widespread violence and disorder 
prevailing ın the Philippines at the 
time of the declaration of emergen- 
cy The propertied classes in both 
urban and rural areas welcomed the 
measure because it restored peace 
and tranquillity” As a contrast to 
Peron, an essential plank of 
whose policies remamed pro-labour, 
Marcos’ New Society is providing 
all the incentive and support to the 
sugar-barons of the Negros and the 
commercial interests of the Manila 
Bay 


The new Egypt that Arab 
nationalism under the charismatic 
leadership of Gamal Abdel Nasser 
built m the 1950s also rejected the 
liberal solution One may consider 
Nasserism as the least unpleasant 
alternative available to Egypt at 
that time in its journey towards 
modernization and development: 
but the new Nation-State was un- 
doubtedly buit as a totalitarian 


instrument according to Primo de 
Rivera's copybook 


T he point that I am trying to 
make with these examples is that 
fascism should not be a dirty word, 
at least, ın the context of the poli- 
tical development of the countries 
of the third world Nerther 1s it 
always in the service of the pro- 
pertied classes Sometimes, it can 
become the vehicle of moderniza- 
tion for an underdeveloped country. 
Fascism can have many faces, some 
which may not be all that unplea- 
sant As Mussolini wrote in his 
article, “The Political and Social 
Doctrine of Fascism’ published in 
Encyclopedia Italiana m 1932, 
‘Fascism is not the nursling of a 
doctrme worked out beforehand 
with detailed elaboration, it was 
born of the need for action and it 
was itself from the beginning prac- 
tical rather than theoretical’ 


Militant nationalism does provide 
the ideologrcal base in which the 
charismatic leader can use the fears 
and the despair of the masses to 
buld a ‘totalitarian imstrument’ in 
winch individuals, groups and clas- 
ses can be suppressed in the service 
of the glorified ‘National Interest’ 
Depending on the situation, if can 
ally itself with one or other class, 
can be more or less repressive, more 
or less inefficient The German 
model with its highly efficient prus- 
sian officers in spotless black 
uniforms sending inferior human 
beings to gas chambers in the ser- 
vice of a decaying capitalist State 
does not capture the essence of 
fascism as a relevant ideology in 
the third world today 


Now coming back to the Indian 
scene, 1f one looks beyond 1975, 
several questions come to mund. 
To me, the most important ques- 
tion ıs what kind of social forces 
could emerge to fight fascism suc- 
cessfully ın this country For too 
many years, people like me have 
been equating Irberalism with, 
laissez faire and fighting our mock 
battles, we cannot easily change our 
mode of thinking and forge a new 
direction May be, our hopes lie 
in the geography and the sociology 
of the country As Prime Minister 
Mrs Gandhi has been saying recent- 
ly, the country 1s too vast and too 
diverse for any  non-democratic 
solution to become viable 


| The emergency debate 


What follows is a sample of the debate on the Emergency in 
the Lok Sabha from July 21-23, 1975, based on and extracted 
from publications of the Lok Sabha Secretariat. 


THE Minister of Agriculture and 
Irrigation (Jagjivan Ram) moving 
the resolution said We had 
assembled here at a critical junc- 
ture in the history of our country 
The founding fathers of our Con- 
stitution had visualised that an 
emergency could arise as a result 
of internal or external threat and 
had made necessary provisions in 
the Constitution This declaration 
of emergency was made under 
these relevant provisions of the 
Constitution 


This emergency was not created 
all of a sudden The events of 
the last seven or eight years had 
to be studied to understand the 
reasons for this As a result of 
the elections ın 1967 a number of 
coalition governments came into 
being in some States This had 
created disorder outside and 
also inside this House The dignity 
and decorum of this House was 
affected This had also undermined 
the prestige of the government In 
fact an attempt was made by the 
Opposition parties since then to 
bring down the prestige of the gov- 
ernment so that the government 
could be toppled through undemo- 
cratic means 


1969 was an year of historic 
events in the politics of our coun- 
try Although the events were 
mostly concerned with the Con- 
gress Party, but the Congress being 
the major party, the events affected 
the political and economic life of 
the country 


An effort was made to put an 
end to political dissens:ons within 
the Congress Party, which had a 
section of members which oppos- 
ed the progressive policies of the 
Congress It once appeared that 
all the veteran members of Con- 


gress had left the party and only a 


few were there who supported 
Indira Gandhi But even at that 
time he (Jagjivan Ram) was 


convinced that although the leaders 
left the party, the masses were 
with us And that belief was 
amply proved in the elections of 
1971 ‘This was because the Con- 
gress espoused the cause of the 
weaker sections and the exploited 
classes 


This on the other hand caused. 
despair among those who did not 
like those policies And therefore 
they wanted to put the Congress 
out of power And a grand all- 
ance was formed during the elec- 
tion of 1971 The results of the 
elections and how the parties of 
grand alliance fared were  well- 
known to all of us During the 
elections of 1972 also, the masses 
gave an ample proof of their over- 
whelming support to the Congress 
because they were firmly convinc- 
ed that only the Congress was able 
to deliver the goods and improve 
their lot 


When the political parties lelt 
that ıt was not possible to topple 
the Congress by democratic means 
they resorted to undemocratra 
methods He had every respect 
for Morarı Desai because he was 
a veteran freedom fighter But he 
too resorted to unconstitutional 
methods to dissolve the Gujarat 
assembly 


It was true that Parliament was 
supreme But the people of India 
were more powerful than  thel 
Parliament The opposition parties 
had no faith in the people of India 
Therefore, the army and the police 
were incited to subvert democracy 


We had to appreciate that the 
Prime Minister had an excellent 
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sense of time She gave ample 
proof of this during the Bangla- 
desh crisis, when the opposition 
parties demanded, time and again, 
that the government should give 
recognition of Bangladesh But it 
was given recognition only at the 
appropriate hour Srmuilarly, the 
undemocratic activities of Jaya 
Prakash Narayan were tolerated 
for a long time but when it 
became imperative for the govern- 
ment to put a stop to 1t, it did so 


There were nefarious plans of 
the opposition parties to paralyse 
the government in the name of the 
raulway strike Had the strike been 
successful there would have been 
complete chaos in the country The 
worst victims would have been the 
weaker sections of the society 
Therefore, the government saw to 
it that this strike did not succeed 


These people said that they 
wanted to strengthen democracy by 
total revolution In India there had 
been changes but no revolutions 
They wanted to bring in revolution 
through the barrel of the gun 
Theretore it became necessary to 
put a stop to such things 


A more questionable aspect of 
their activities was that they used 
the students as a means to further 
ends Therefore, the government 
ment was compelled to take certain 
measures to curb their activities so 
as to maintain law and order That 
had been done. 


A section of the press wanted to 
misuse its powers and abuse the 
government It was misguiding the 
people Not only so, the student 
community was being incited and 
misled by some papers We had to 
put a stop to this 


Whenever there were clections, 
there were election petitions also. 
The opposition were elated at the 
decision of the Allahabad High 
Court and they started a propa- 
ganda However, an application 
was filed in the Supreme Court and 
the decision of the vacation judge 
had set at rest many doubts raised 
by the opposition The opposition 
wanted to create disorder and 
anarchy in the country Govern- 
ment wanted to save the people of 
India from all this and therefore 
the emergency was proclaamed An 


economic programme was announc- 
ed which had received full support 
from the public He sought the co- 
operation of all the Members of the 
House to implement this programme 
and to restore normalcy an the 
country 


A. K. Gopalan (Communist Party 
of India, Marxist) This was an 
emergency session of Parliament to 
transact the government business 
mainly to ratify the fresh declara- 
tion of emergency by the President 
on the 25th Tune under the plea of 
internal security to the country 
This sudden declaration was not 
because of a real threat to internal 
secumty but because of the judg- 
ment of the Allahabad High Court 
and the verdict against the Congress 
in the Gujarat elections 


The warning given by his 
(Gopalan's) party about the rise of 
tendency to totalitarian and one party 
dictatorship since the last three years 
had proved true with the sudden 
declaraton of the new emergency 
By this, parliamentary democracy 
had been replaced by the dictator- 
Ship of one party with full power 
concentrated in the hands of one 
leader This abrupt turn in the 
situation and the sudden change 
from democracy to dictatorship was 
to find a way out of the crisis to 
keep the ruling party 1n power 


Indira Gandhi had clarmed that 
the government had to take these! 
steps to defeat right reaction and 
also the so-called left extremists 
In fact all this left manoeuvring 
was meant only to deceive public 
opinion in the country and also 
abroad 


Government's attitude to the 
RSS and the Anand Marg which 
it had now banned, changed from 
time to time to suit its convenience 
In 1965, during the Indo-Pak war 
the then Prime Minister Lal Baha- 
dui Shastri handed over Delhi to 
the RSS for civil guard duties 


It was too naive to expect the 
people to believe that these orga- 
nisations with no mass base had 
suddenly become a threat to inter- 
nal security which could be met 
by the imposition of a state of 
Emergency The politics and ideo- 
logy of these parties had to be 
fought and defeated politically and 


ideologically If they were involv- 
ed in criminal activities, they 
should be proceeded against under 
normal laws 


The measures taken by the gov- 
ernment in the wake of the decla- 
ration. of emergency showed that 
the thrust was against the people 
The democratic rights available 1o 
the people had been obliterated 
There was not even equality be- 
tore the law 


The camouflage of the emergency 
being used only against right re- 
actionary parties had been fully 
exposed by the indiscriminate 
arrests of thousands of CPI (M) 
workers The police had been let 
loose on the people In Kerala, 
many political leaders and workers 
were beaten up both inside and: 
outside the jail The attempt to 
create terror among the people 
needed to be fully condemned 


The threat of arrest hung over 
everyone who dared to struggle 
against the vested interests and in 
defence of democracy These 
arrests were meant only to crush 
trade union and democratic move- 
ment 


‘The movement led by Jaya Pra- 
kash Narayan had accepted the 
challenge of the Prime Minister to 
face elections It was the Prime 
Minister who developed cold feet 
after the verdict in Gujarat The 
factional struggle rampant in all 
the States had spearheaded to the 
Centre too and it was no secret 
that after the Allahabad judgment 
and the Supreme Court order there 
was a massive challenge to Indira 
Gandhi’s leadership in the Cong- 
ress Parliamentary Party itself The 
threat to the Congress monopoly 
of power combined with the threat 
to Indira Gandhi's position in the 
party and in the government was 
the immediate cause for the sup- 
pression of democracy 


The Prime Minister had come 
forward with a 20-point programme 
only to hoodwink the people Who 
prevented the implementation of 
this programme all these years? 
Was proclamation of emergency 
necessary to smnplement this pro- 
gramme? 


Indrajit Gupta (Communist Party 
of India) The proclamation of 


emergency was fully justified and 
everybody had supported ıt How- 
evel, the government should apprise 
the entire country of all the facts 
that they had got which compelled 
them to take this step 


It was asked as to what was 
the need of promulgating a second 
emergency It appeared that gov- 
ernment had thought it necessary 
tu safeguard its legal position since 
the first emergency of 1971 per- 
tained only to the threat of exter- 
nal aggression 


lhe Front formed by certain 
parties was under the leadership of 
Jaya Prakash Narayan, trying for 
the last about one and half years 
to seize power in various States by 
means which were not entirely 
constitutional 


There was, in fact, a very rele- 
vant international background, in 
the context of which these develop- 
ments were taking place The USA 
was playing its game 


lhe United States Government 
times without. number had been 
describing what was their global 
sirategy particularly ın this part of 
the world They talked openly of 
de-stabilisation of those regions 
which refused to toe their line 
completely In this part of the 
world, they were looking for what 
they called ‘soft countries’, which 
were still open to them for pene- 
traticon—penetration by subversive 
agencies like the CIA and pres- 
sumzing them militarily When thev 
wanted to find a base to land on. 
when they were trying to pressu- 
rize India, it was at that time that 
within the country, there was this 
Front of parties Was there no con- 
nection between the two? It was 
at this time that Pakistan was be- 
ing re-armed, that Diego Garcia 
was bemg bult Jaya Prakash 
Narayan came forward and called 
upon the army to get ready to re- 
volt It was after the Allahabad 
High Court judgment that all these 
parties naturally thought that they 
should strike now when the iron 
was hot 


During the last two to three 
years we had been warning our 
friends of the Congress Party that 
the rightist forces were gathering 


strength and were being able to 
confuse and mislead people mam- 
ly because the ruling party was 
failing to carry out the pledges and 
promises that ıt had given to the 
people during the 1971 elections 
It was because of this that these 
parties were able to masquerade as 
champions of the people and uti- 
lise them for nefarious ends "There 
was a very serious threat posed by 
these forces to internal security 
This danger was realised in the 
nick of time If this matter had 
been delayed by another 8-10 days, 
a catastrophe would have taken 
place 


Unless the social economic base 
on which these forces had been 
operating was changed, we could 
not finish with this danger [he 
main thing was that people must 
be rallied and mobilised and those 
economic measures must be im- 
piemented seriously which could 
give them immediate relief and 
some benefit Now the opportunity 
was there and it might be the last 
opportunity This time if the gov- 
ernment failed, no power on earth 
could save this country from this 
conspiracy of the internal rightist 
forces and external 1mperialist for- 
ces The programme announced by 
the Prime Minister, in our opinion, 
did nof, by any means, go far 
enough Much more radical mea- 
sures should be taken But even 
those measures, if properly imple- 
mented, would go some way to 
alleviate the situation and mobilise 
the people 


The multi-national companies 
operating 1n our country were the 
conduit pipes through which the 
CIA operated There were books 
and volumes of evidence which 
were available now to everybody 
This matter required urgent atten- 
tion 


The government had pledged to 
introduce public distribution. sys- 
tem of commodities at fixed prices 
But it was yet to come The slight 
tall which had taken place in some 
wholesale prices did not yet benefit 
the retail consumer But ın the 
meantime, prices of the controlled 
items like kerosene, coarse cloth, 
etc, had been raised by the gov- 
ernment Was this the way to 1ns- 
pire confidence ın the people that 


something would surely be done 
now with these emergency mea- 
sures? 


Major impediments to produc 
tion were not coming from the 
strikes by employees The major 
impediment was coming from the 
employers In West Bengal, big 
business houses were running fac- 
tories below their installed capa- 
city alone could be utilised, that 
or closures If the installed capa- 
city alone could be utilised, that 
itself would raise the production 
by 25 to 30 per cent 


The mover of the Motion had 
very correctly mentioned that cer- 
tain groups of newspapers were 
playing an active role ın working 
up a conspiracy for seizing powell 
The monopoly press had the big- 
gest circulation in the country Jf 
they had been allowed to function 
freely today, by now, without 20 or 
25 days, they would have created 
havoc in the country 


lhe censorship had been impos- 
ed for the purpose of weakening 
the rightist and for strengthening 
the democratic forces It must be 
used for that purpose only and it 
must not be used in a wooden- 
hearted and bureaucratic way Some 
sort of advisory committee or some 
sort of editorial committee should 
be tormed which would constantly 
review the work of censorship and 
attend to. complaints which came 
to them and re-formulate and 
modity guidelines as and when 
necessary so that some kind of 
unintelligent censorship did not 


take place 
Mohan Dharia — (Congress-I, ex- 
pelled) Mr Chairman, Sir, the 


26th day of June 1975, the day 
when the emergency was declared 
when my colleagues, several politi- 
cal workers and leaders were bar- 
barously put behind bars, when the 
freedom of the press and civil 
liberties were surrendered to the 
bureaucrats, that day will be trea- 
ted as the blackest day in Indian 
democracy and in the history of 
our country 


I would at the outset like to con- 
demn this monstrous operation I 
have no doubt that it 1s the Prime 
Minister and a few of her collea- 
gues who are responsible for it I 
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am not charging the whole cabinet 
because I know that even the cabi- 
net was told about it after the 
Operation was already matiated 


A systematic propaganda is be- 
ing carried on that it 1s because of 
the opposition parties, it 1s because 
ot the Right reactionary forces, it 
is because of extremists that the 
economic programme could not be 
implemented Is it true? It was 
possible to implement the econo- 
mic programmes, the assurances 
made to the people 1n our election 
manifestoes of 1971 and also of 
1972 Even though there was a 
wal against Pakistan, even though 
the Bangladesh issue and the re- 
fugees issues were there, it was 
possible to execute several pro- 
grammes including land ceilings 
and ceilings on urban property 
when so many programmes could 
have been implemented, why was 
the hesitancy? If at all anyone 
has to be blamed, it is the Prime 
Minister, her colleagues and the 
party in power who shall have to 
be blamed for the present crisis 
In 1971-72, are we not aware that 
because of the right approach by 
the Prime Munaster, the right reac- 
tionary forces and the extremists 
were on the verge of death How 
did they emerge again? It is be- 
cause of our own failures, our own 
faltering, our own hesitancy Why 
put the blame on the opposition 
and absolve the leadership from 
its sins of omission and commis- 
sion? 


The agitation in Gujarat was 
not started by the political parties 
It was the students who started 
the agitation It was only after- 
wards that the opposition political 
parties joined. I am not here to 
defend any act of violence any- 
thing that prohrbrts the progress 
of the country, that halters or hin- 
ders production, that breaks down 
whe discipline of our parliamentary 
democracy is not at all advisable 
and must be condemned 


Why did this agitation start? 
The Prime Minister made a re- 
ference to incidents of the last two 
years In 1969 in Bangalore, my 
amendment was supported by 170 
members of the AICC, amend- 
ment to nationalise the banks, it 


was not then accepted, and I was 
persuaded to wait But no sooner 
that the political party of the Prime 
Minister was at stake, then the 
banks were nationalised within a 

eek The party welcomed it The 
party did not split on programmes, 
the party split for personalities But 
even then we welcomed ıt because 
we felt that ıt would accelerate 


the whole process of the poltics - 


of commitment Unfortunately, it 
did not happen After the massive 
mandate, no one prevented us from 
implementing that It 1s we who 
faltered and we are the fathers of 
the situation that 1s existing in the 
country today So far as the eco- 
nomic programmes are concerned, 
it 1s bemg said that they are the 
programmes of the Prime Minister. 
I can understand the programmes 
of the party in power, the pro- 
grammes of the government But 
why are they creating the persona- 
lity cult? It 1s also the way to de- 
velop dictatorship in the countrv 
Let us not forget that 


Even then, as an ardent admirer 
of economic programmes, I am 
hers to welcome those program- 
mes Let me be allowed to say 
that when I look at the 21 Point 
Programme, the basic decisions are 
not there Keeping the planning 
process on permanent holiday, it 
will not be possible to implement 
the programmes Except national 
permits and raising the limit from 
6000 to 8000 by way of imcome 
tax, there is nothing new AIT 
these programmes could have been 
implemented without the declara- 
ton of emergency To say that an 
emergency was necessary 1s a bla 
tant he, 1f I may be allowed to use 
that word the reason for the pre- 
sent state of affairs are very clear 
It it the non4dmplementation of 
the programmes It is the politics 
of convenience, not the politics of 
commitment 


The situation in the country 1s 
very clear today It is because of 
the Opposition parties coming to- 
gether with more cohesiveness and 
they not remaining only a grand 
old alliance, the prospects of the 
ruling party have suddenly chang- 
ed Gujarat elections have amply 
proved that with all the use of 
money, power and personal pres- 


tige, 1t will not be possible for Mrs 
Gandhi to acquire or retain. power 
through democratic elections Grand 
loyal exhibitions were organised 
through meetings and rallies to 
convince the people that the con- 
tinued leadership of Mrs Gandhi 
as Prime Minister was indispens- 
able foy getting the contents of the 
petition filed in the Allahabad High 
Court Without bothering much for 
the judgment of the Supreme Court 
it was announced in unequivocal 
terms ‘India 1s Indira and Indira 
1$ India’ 


Sir, June 12 was a bad day for 
the Congress Party The rude shock 
came when Mrs Gandhi was un- 
seated and disqualified to contest 
any elective post for six years by - 
the Allahabad High Court Though 
the judgment was unfavourable, it 
was perhaps the golden opportunity 
toi Mrs Gandhi to establish moral 
leadership along with her political 
leaderhip in the country With a 
view to respect the judiciary by 
the highest executive personality 
and to create ideal conventions for 
healthy democracy, a voluntary dec- 
laration by Mrs Gandhi to step 
down till the final ruling of the 
Supreme Court would have raised 
her prestige sky-high Sir, I would 
therefore like to request the gov- 
ernment to immediately Withdraw 
the unwarranted emergency, to re- 
lease the political leaders and wor- 
kers and to resume a national 
dialogue A national dialogue is 
necessary Through this we could 
evolve a national programme of 
action Let us mvolve the millions 
of our people in its implementation 
By these dictatorial methods, Gov- 
ernment may get some satisfaction 
of retainmg this power in ther’ 
hands, but it will not last long 


Shri Sezhiyan (DMK) I rise 
to oppose the resolution moved by 
Shri Jagnvan Ram Before I go 
into this particular Resolution. ap- 
proving the emergency made by 
the President on 25th June, 1975 
under Clause 1 of Article 352 of 
the Constitution, I wish to pomt 
out that a proclamation exactly 
under the same Article, the same 
Clause, was made on 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1971 May I tell you how that 
proclamation was made? On the 
night of the 2nd December, we 


were all called to South Block to 
meet the Prime Minister, we were 
informed of the circumstances, of 
the situation facing this country 
for emergency to be proclaimed. 
Therefore, it was not as if an emer- 
gency was proclaimed and we were 
asked to hear it over the radio On 
December 3rd, 1971, when we came 
to this House we gave whole- 
hearted support to the govern- 
ment’s action Even now, if I am 
convinced, I will do it I am not an 
unreasonable man I am also a rea- 
sonable man, a reasonable human 
being who can be convinced I am 
not a traitor I belong to this coun- 
try I have been one among you, 
for the past 13 or 14 years In my 
- humble capacity, as a Member of 
this side, I have also tried to help 
this House, and help the function- 
ing of our parliamentary demo- 
cracy Often-times we may not have 
agreed with you but we all did 
agree on the functioning of demo- 
cracy in this country and in this 
House What has happened to that 
atmosphere? Why are we arraigned 
against each other, facing each 
other, to make you call us traitors, 
and equate us with those who are 
anti-national? Sir, two classes have 
been created "Those who support 
the emergency are equated with 
those who are supporting the eco- 
nemic programmes Those who are 
not supporting the emergency with 
those opposing the economic pro- 
grammes I support all the twenty- 
points programme and if you want, 
I wil add one or two more items 
also . 

Many friends have said many 
things in support of the emergency 
Some of the newspaper reports and 
radio broadcasts have  picturised 
that a very Serious situation, a very 
catastropic situation is prevailing 
in our country Economic offences 
are being pointed out here I shall 
not be silent if anybody indulges 
m economic offences We have 
been saying that economic offences 
are not being taken proper care of 
The big sharks are going scot-free 
while only very small fries «are 
caught Therefore, not only strong 
laws but stricter laws are required. 
Apart from strong laws, a strong 
political will 1s also needed Thati 
has been absent We have been! 


pointing that out In Jagjivan 
Ram’s speech while introducing 
this Resolution he stressed and 


gave the background on how the 
conflict arose in this country bet- 
ween the Opposition who did not 
like the economic programme and 
the Central Government In 1969 
I was also a Member 1n this House, 
and my party gave unstinted sup- 
port to very many economic mea- 
sures that you brought forward in 
this House 


When the banks were nationalis- 
ed, when privy purses were abolish- 
ed, we gave our full support, at the 
time you did not have a majority— 
out of 532 members or so you were 
only 240 1n number—still we did 
not topple you down We did not 
think of pulling down Indira Gan- 
dh But, we gave her unstinted' 
support because we believed in the 
programme of bank nationalisation, 
in the programme of abolition of 
privy purses Therefore, whenever 
there was a good programme we 
gave our support to it Even then 
I may pomt out that in 1971 when 
MISA came before the House, we 
opposed that even though we were 
in friendly alliance 


When we support, 1t 1s not out 
of likes or dishkes of one indivi- 
dual or the other What 1s the pro- 
gramme, what is the policy? And 
what 1s 1t that you want from us 
By the proclamation of emergency 
what are the objectives you want 
to achieve? You have a twenty- 
point programme for the imple- 
mentation of land reforms, distri- 
bution of lands to the landless, 
giving homes for those who arè 
homeless Cannot all these things 
be achieved without the emergency? 
Lakhs of houses have been built 
and given in Tamil Nadu without 
the emergency Jagyvan Ram hm- 
self came there and distributed. so 
many houses to the homeless peo- 
ple without the use of this emer- 
gency Emergency by xs very 
connotation means an extraordi- 
nary, shortlived, abnormal situation 
But unfortunately, this extraordi- 
nary, abnormal and  shortlived. 
situation has become a normal, or- 
dinary and longlived one 


Many Members of this House 
have been detained for reasons best 


known to the government Why 
has this House been put almost 
in this unenviable position? The 
entire galleries are vacant I cannot 
meet the press as I used to in the 
past in the Central Hall There 1s 
no communication between ihis 
House and the outside public The 
papers will not publish what 1s hap- 
pening outside and what is being 
said in this House This has be 
come an unreal and infructuous 
task ' 


It may be that JP incited 
the army, he might have exhorted 
the police and what he said mught 
do harm to the country. I am one 
with you that such incitemenis 
should be severely punished. Why 
don't you put hım before a Court 
and say that he has committed the 
highest treason in the country? 
Expose him to the whole world, 
bring out the evidence, prove it to 
the hilt that he has done a hein- 
ous crime However eminent he 
might be, however glorious his past 
might have been and however 
popular he mught have been, if he 
has done something against the 
country and against the people, put 
him before a Court, prove the guilt 
and give him the widest punish- 
ment possible That is the only, 
thing we all have been pleading for 
throughout this day If some orga- 
nisations have been against the in- 
terests of the people of this coun- 
try, take suitable action, the most 
stern possible action, but, take ıt 
m the legal way, ın the democratic 
way Sur, I say this to the hon, 
Members here that if you are look- 
ing without any perturbance on 
your conscience, remember, when 
freedom 1s diminished for an indi- 
vidual citizen in the country, the 
tme will not be far off, when the 
freedom of everyone in this coun- 
try will be diminished, will be in 
danger I am saying this not for 
applause, but, I say it from the 
heart It has been the fate of many 
countries It is very difficult to 
attain freedom Once you lose it, 
1t 1S still more difficult to regain it 
Authoritarianism may become 
handy for some things, sometimes 
you feel this 1s a short-cut Some- 
times I think some of us even feel 
why have a Parliament? Why 
should 500 Members come here to 
take a decision which one person 
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can take? That was what Hitler 
thought That was what Mussolini 
attempted But these systems did 
not work, because ın a democracy 
if the executive does a wrong, there 
is a oheck, but if a dictatorship 
does a wrong, there is no check, 
because as is said, parliamentary 
democracy 1s still the least unsatis- 
factory form of government pos- 
sible 


Therefore, my appeal to the 
other side 1s this I may not be 
in a position to make the same 
kind of appeal agam The same 
opportunities may not be available 
to every one of us—probably in 
the atmosphere that 1s now prevail- 
ing, that may not be available Pre- 
viously what we said here was re- 
corded and could at least be read 
by the people outside But what 
I speak today is only for my friends 
here For good or bad, for ill or 
well, we have been in this House 
The people have elected us to run 
a parliamentary democracy in this 
country We may be in a minority, 
you may be in a majority I bow 
to the decision of the majority, but 
after due process, after due debate, 
taking both sides into account Out 
of a hundred occasions, I may be 
wrong in ninety, but at least you 
should have the benefit of the ten 
occasions when we said something 
good for the country 


Democracy functions not by 
simple counting of numbers If 
simple counting alone is going io 
decide the fate of this country, Mr 
Chairman, after the election was 
over, with 360 members on the 
other side, we might as well have 
closed this House and said ‘All 
the decisions of the executive are 
supported by 360 members, there- 
fore, for five years you need no’ 
meet at all’ I thik much tıme 
and money would have been saved 
for this country if, instead of com- 
ig here, that procedure was 
adopted. 


That 1s why the two sides of 
Parliament are always taken into 
account I am quite conscious that 
Parliament 1s not there to govern 
In Parhament, only speaking 1s 
done But if there 1s a restriction 
even on what I speak, if there 1s a 
restriction that what 1s happening 
outside I cannot raise it inside, what 


Me 


is the use of this Parliament? 
Democracy 1s something more than 
being constitutional, than being 
legal because of what happened 
to one of the best constitutions, one 
of the most liberal constitutions of 
the 20th century, namely, the Con- 
stitution of the Weimar Republic? 
Hitler did not subvert that Consti- 
tution Hitler did not break the 
constitutional procedures laid down 
there But using that very Consti- 
tution, a dictatorship arose there 
By just saying that, I do not want 
to equate the Prime Minister with 
him My own feeling is that pres- 
sed by exigencies 


Therefore, my appeal 1s this . If 
you are meanmg by parliamentary 
democracy only the form and the 
constitutional procedures, it 1s not 
going to make democracy function 
in this country The spirit should 
also be there, not the form alone 
A spirit of respect for the Oppo- 
position, not merely tolerance, but 
positive recognition of the opinion 
of the Opposition should be there 
Unless there is a chance in our 
country, to criticise the government 
without fear and to change the gov- 
ernment without violence—that 1s 
the essence of democracy—you may 
retain the form and not the sub- 
stance If you think that I induig- 
ed in anything violent, by all means 
put me before a Court and give me 
the sternest punishment that 1s 
possible 


We had been proud that we were 
the biggest democracy in the world 
When the freedom struggle was 
going on in our student days in the 
colleges and schools, we also 
fought on the side of Mahatma 
Gandhi the scars left by the lathis 
wielded by the policy of the British 
days are still there One of the 
old notes taken down by me gives a 
quotation from Mahatma Gandhi, it 
says ‘Real Swara; will come not 
by the acquisition. of authority by a 
few but by the acquisition. of the 
capacity by all to resist authority 
when it 1s abused In other words, 
Swaraj is to be attained by educat- 
ing the masses to a sense of their 
capacity to regulate and control 
authority’ 


We all fought for that Swara; We 
all suffered But remember the 


day when the most precious life that 
human history could have seen and 
the man who gave us the very 
thought of freedom 1n this country 
was himself shot by a fanatic Even 
at the gravest hour, Jawaharlal 
Nehru did not clamp down on the 
treedom of speech Even the man 
who fanatically said that he killed 
the Mahatma 1n a fiendish way, was 
also given a fair trial 


Theretore, the same rule of law, 
in the name of the father of the 
nation, in the name of the Swarayya 
for which he fought and suffered, 
should be applied in all the cases 
I appeal to one and all that 1f you 
feel that you are right, please carry 
on I wish I were wrong Even if 
there 1s some faltering suspicion 
such as I have, some apprehensions, 
such as I have, when some of your 
own colleagues have been arrested, 
go and ask them why they have, 
been arrested, why they have been 
put in jail and what crime they have 
done more than the smugglers 
Many of the smugglers are still at 
large Many of them are still in- 
dulging in anti-social activities, but 
they are still at large Law has not 
taken care of them But friends, I 
would beg of you again, again and 
again, to remember that once the 
freedom of an individual ıs taken 
away today, the day is not far off 
when the freedom of everyone of us 
will be taken away! 


P. G. Mavlankar (Ahmedabad) 
Mr Chairman, Sir, when I rise to 
oppose this statutory Resolution 
moved by Jagjivan Ram, I must say 
I am speaking with deep anguish 
and agony in my heart, but with 
definite convictions as well I stand 
foi freedom, democracy, socal 
Justice and also for secularism But 
when I heard the speech of Jagyvan 
Ram yesterday, wherein he tried to 
defend the proclamation, I must say 
that I could not find out where was 
the emergency and what exactly was 
the nature of the emergency My 
feeling and my charge are that this 
emergency 1s unreal, that there 1s no 
threat to the security, that the threat 
1$ all imaginary, and this is a wan- 
ton abuse of the constitutional po- 
wers and that this is a fraud on the 
constitutional power and so ıt 


should not be approved by this 
honourable house 


The prime purpose of Parlia- 
ment is the preservation of liberty 
of the individual, and ıt carries out 
the function, or should do so, by 
insisting that the executive or Cabi- 
net it produces must give adequate 
reasons proving that ıt cannot carry 
out its duties unless it 1s given fur- 
ther legal powers But the Minister 
while moving the Resolution yester- 
day and the Hon Prime Munster 
while intervening today have not 
given us adequate reasons as to why 
they want these vast extraordinary 
blanket powers Therefore, I main- 
tam that the power conferred under 
Article 352 of the Constitution. on 
the President 1s a conditional power. 
and that power can only be exercis- 
ed if the conditions prescribed in 
that article are in existence And, 
I maintain further that the procla- 
mation of the emergency once made 
can be continued only till the condi- 
tions prescribed ın Article 352 are 
in existence The moment those con- 
ditions disappear, the proclamation 
of emergency should be revoked 
As a matter of fact, many of us on 
this side of the House as well as 
several outside were saying time 
and again that the external emer- 
gency should be revoked because 
there was no threat or trace of ex- 
ternal aggression nor tangible proot 
of outside aggression, but govern- 
ment dogmatically and _ rigidly 
continued the external emergency 


Then came the twofold judgment, 
the Allahabad High Court's decr 
sion on June 12 and the Gujarat 
Election verdict on the same day 
Soon after, the Supreme Court's 
Vacation Judge's conditional order 
came I want to ask specifically 
this | question Between 24tl¢ 
June afternoon and 25th June 
evening, what precisely happened 
which prompted the government to 
resort to this constitutional provi- 
sion of declaring an emergency? Is 
this an interna] emergency or an 
individual's emergency? Is this an 
emergency of the country or an 
emergency of the rulmg party it 
is the beginning of the end of the 
rule of law Since that day the 
Constitution has been cleverly and 
continuously used to destroy every- 
thing that we valued in our Consti- 


tution More _ particularly the 
Preamble and the Fundamental 
Rights Indeed, I am sorry to 


say that the First Republic of India 
is dead! Constitutional dictator- 
ship has been launched, and that 1s 
why I say that 26th June marks the 
saddest and blackest day in our 
developing country and democracy 


Now, Mr Chairman, these last 27 
days or so since the declaration of 
emergency have been used not only 
to curb and curtail individual 
liberty but to eliminate it lock, 
stock and barrel ‘There have been 
large scale arrests of leaders, arrests 
of MPs, MLAs and arrest of our 
colleagues on both sides, arrests of 
political workers in thousands, of 
various parties, and, what ıs more, 
in the name of fighting against right 
reaction, so many leftists, socialists 
and other progressives have been 
put behind the bars Sur, what was 
the fault of many of these people? 
They said the truth as they saw 
I am therefore, glad that these 
people have been sent to prison 
Let us all go to prison 


The British never subjected India 
to this kind of humiliation. which 
the rulers of independent India are 
inflicting m such an atrocious man- 
ner on all of us Therefore, I feel 
that this House has a special res- 
ponsibility to see that these detenus 
and leaders who are arrested are 
given fair treatment ın jail 


Then I come to the question of 
the freedom of the press and the 
present censorship This censorship 
is peculiar and extraordinary Even 
in the British. days, worst days, 
when the British were fightng a 
second world war and they were 
losing battle after battle, they never 
subjected a dependent India to this 
kind of censorship which the rulers 
of independent India are inflicting 
on us 


Therefore, let me conclude by 
saying that these last few days, 27 
days or so, have been a complete 
black-out There was one way 
traffic all the time on the radio and 
television, 1n the press, on the plat- 
form, in the pulpit All over the 
place only one choice, one point of 
view, one voice 1s being relayed and 
all this 1s done typically, dicta- 
torially, arbitrarily, with all the 


fascist methods of propaganda 
constantly gomg on Then, govern- 
ment are talking about economic 
programmes As a man believing 
in social justice, with socialist con- 
viction, I do not belong to any 
party I want urgent economic pro- 
grammes Who prevented the gov- 
ernment from implementing, let us 
know? Finally, I want to ask Jag- 
jivan Ram, 1s there any point of 
return from today? Or, are we 
heading toward one party rule and 
then on to one person’s rule? Is 
this not the beginning of a naked 
dictatorship From the cracking of 
the democratic mould, are govern- 
ment not erecting brick by brick. 4 
totalitarian system? 


S. A. Shamin (Srinagar)  Nor- 
mally I should not have spoken on 
this Constitution Amendment Bill 
but in the context of the situation 
prevailing and in the light of the 
speeches made here supporting the 
Constitutional Amendment, I am 
compelled to say a few words 
You will recall in this House I, as 
an independent Member, have 
throughout supported all the pro- 
gressive measures which thus gov- 
ernment has brought 


Shri Bhagat was talking of the 
peaceful atmosphere in the House, 
of the peace in the country If the 
peace of tbe graveyard 1s the peace 
which 1s in the mind of Bhagat and 
his friends, I think there 1s much to 
be done to achieve that peace yet 


There are some individuals, some 
persons and some groups, who still 
feel that something more needs to 
be done and if Bhagat’s advice is to 
be taken seriously,—I hope it will 
be taken seriously—-then, whatever 
is left so far 1n democracy will not 
be left Democracy ıs a very incon- 
venient system for you People talk 
against you, people oppose you but 
democracy has fundamental value 
in that ultimately the majority will 
prevail But it seems that the pre- 
Sent-day majonty has taken this 
upon itself, not to have the 1ncon- 
venience of a minority - This House 
is a witness to many dramas of the 
Opposition But the House has it 
on record that only that was passed 
which had the approval of the ma- 
jority How is it that in spite. of 
what the Opposition did, ultimately 
that piece of legislation has be- 
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come mconvenient to you now? An 
Üilogical argument is being made 
that because of the emergency the 
efficiency has improved, the govern- 
ment employees attend office at 
10 am, the efficiency in the rail- 
ways has improved, and all tbat 
By implication ıt means that this 
Parliamentary system which has 
been there with us for the last 27 
years has been wasting our time, by 
implication 1t means that this is a 
sort of ‘useless organ’, by implica- 
tion it means that the day you pro- 
claimed emergency, things have 
terribly improved What is the logic 
of this argument? You say, let us 
not have this facade of a parlamen- 
fary democracy, 1t impedes the pro- 
gress of the nation 


And then let us go to the freedom 
of the press You have brought 
press censorship The stalwarts 
who have fought for the freedom of 
the press and freedom of the coun- 
try today are trying to give justifica- 
tion for censorship by saying that if 
a certain rumour was allowed to be 
spread, the country would have col- 
lapsed Indira Gandhi yesterday in 
her speech said that she was told 
that the sword recovered from the 
RSS office was a wooden sword and 
then she said “Either you have a 
sword or you don’t have a sword’ 
That 1s true also of the freedom of 
the press You etrther have a free 
press or you don’t have a free press 
It ıs not that you have only a press 
which publishes only what you 
want them to publish The essence 
of democracy 1s that both the view- 
points must be put before the peo- 
ple and the people ın their wisdom 
must be allowed to judge what 1s 
right and what 1s wrong You know 
what newspapers wrote in 1971 and 
yet people voted for you, they did 
not go by what the newspapers 
wrote “The myth and the reality’ 
did not change the situation How 
is jt that today the mere suspicion 
of a rumour from the Opposition 
shakes the entire government? The 
Hon Munister, Mr Bhagat, said that 
1f the rumour 1s allowed to spread 
the country will collapse From 
12th March onwards you have be- 
come mortally afraid of people. 
Before that you knew the people 
were with you and I had thought on 
llth March that people were with 
you On 15th March also I thought 


that people were with you, but you 
have made me wiser by saying “You 
are sadly mistaken’ If this parti- 
cular piece of legislation, this Am- 
endment, was brought in, m good 
faith, I would have supported it. 
But this 1s brought in, in bad faith. 
You have declared war on the peo- 
ple of this country You have 
brought this ın just to denigrate the 
judiciary and the courts and the 
whole world knows the reasons for 
this You have no faith in the 
courts, you have no faith in the 
aay Hence what you say is 
1S 


‘However, as the validity of the 
Proclamation issued under Article 
352 has been challenged in seve- 
ral proceedings and as litigation 
of this nature involves waste of 
public time and money it is pro- 
posed to amend these three 
Articles’ 


In all those Litigation proceedings 
when people fight for their rights, 
you have started taking care of 
yourself You suddenly got worried 
that the people should not waste 
their money You suddenly become 
conscious that the people should not 
waste their time. Therefore you 
were not allowmg the court to de- 
cide Most probably, the court 
would have decided in favour ot 
the proclamation not being 
justiciable 


All irrelevant issues are brought 
about in justification of the emer- 
gency In this particular place of 
amendment, somehow the issues 
needed some clarifications I say 
that if ıt was really needed, why 
every time as a measure like the 
MISA brought forward? Is ıt to 
cover up or defend the smugglers? 
The smugglers should have been 
arrested long long ago, the smug- 
glers were paying money for the 
establishments, they are paying 
money to the Congress Party and 
other parties so that they can con- 
test the elections Why then were 
they not arrested? Today, strangely 
enough these very smugglers and 
political leaders have been arrested 
I have all the differences with 
Morarı Desa1, I do not like one 
word of what he says in this House. 
The House thas witnessed im this 
House that on the day when he 
became the spokesman of the entire 


Opposition, I stood up and said, ‘he 
cannot speak on my behalf’ I have 
said that whatever respect I had for 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, when he 
presided over the Jan Sangh Session 
I did not see eye to eye 
with him I lost the respect I had 
for him I never supported him the 
moment he attended the Jan Sangh 
session. and after his demand for 
the dissolution of the Bihar Assem- 
bly. But I must tell you that I will 
never accept that he 1s a smuggler. 
Then why he has been arrested In 
the case of Morar Desai ıt seems 
he became a security risk, he was a 
smuggler ‘That is why he has been 
arrested 


When he went on fast, 1s 1t Or 1s 
it not a fact that Mrs Gandhi went 
to the House and pleaded with hum 
to give up the fast? Mrs Gandhi 
did not discuss with him about the 
smugglers She requested him 
to give up his fast and im 
fact she conceded to his de- 
mands She wanted to have a dia- 
logue with Jaya Prakash Narayan. 
But on that day when it became 
inconvenient—unfortunately when 
Justice Sinha gave that judgment— 
everything has changed and Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan became a sus- 
peot and he became a security risk. 
And Mr Morarj1 Desai became a 
secunty nsk . 


But when the people are with 
you, when the law 1s with you, when 
the rules of Parliament are with you, 
then why do you not take any 
action? You do nothing upto June 
12, 1975? What 1s the story? As 
Mr Antony has said the country 
was ravaged, there was indiscipline, 
this was all agreeable to you, all this 
you allowed The majonty as with 
you, the administration 1s going on 
well But on June 12, the incident 
occurred and after June 12 all the 
dangers began to be seen From 
somewhere skulls began to come to 
view, from somewhere else swords 
began to appear I cannot under- 
stand why all this happened after 
June 12 Now the four or five peo- 
ple about whose indiscipline there 
was mention, instead of your puni- 
shing those four or five peo- 
ple and disciplining them, you have 
taken excessive action agamst the 
whole commumty Those who did 


not wish that this (indiscipline) 
should happen, today they have 
been entangled Instead of your 
punishing the culprits, you have 
inflicted punishment on the whole 
country Of where is this the 
justice? Why have you done this? 
You should have hauled up those 
criminals You should have hauled 
up those accused persons and not 
the whole of the nation 


What have you done today 1n the 
name of emergency? About the 
emergency, I agree that conditions 
were such that ın truth drastic mea- 
sures were called for But against 
whom have you taken these mea- 
sures? You have taken them 
against the whole nation You have 
taken drastic measures against me, 
You have taken drastic measures 
against those people who are with 
you You have swallowed up tbe 
freedom of those who respect the 
laws It is not justice that you 
should snatch away the rights ol 
anyone because someone has done 
something you do not like The 
heads of the big people in Parla- 
ment, who used to make great as- 
saults, were cut off in 1971 The 
people cut off their heads Today. 
again, 1f you had gone to the 
country and said these people do 
not allow the parliamentary system 
to work, you would have seen 
that the people would once again 
have given you a majonty and 
would have turned down these 
people But this did not hap- 
pen What are the limits to the 
emergency born on June 12 and 
which reached its peak on the June 
25? You have started a war against 
the people of this country The 
state of this hall 1s, as has been said 
before, that the galleries are empty. 
that no report can be made from 
here Of whom are you frightened? 
There is reason for the Oppos:tion 
to be afraid, because in your view 
and in-mine the people are not with 
them Then of whom are you 
afraid? The people all were fond 
of you, you should not have been 
frightened It seems from inside 
some internal fear has arisen and 
you have begun to be afraid of the 
people This ıs a very sorrowful 
thing In this country no govern- 
ment had had such a majority 
Leaving aside two States, the whole 
country is under your authority In 


Parliament you have more than 350 
Members What more do you need 
to run a democratic set-up? More 
than this, this country cannot give 
If even atter this, you wish that you 
should have powers, I will ask what 
is the good of your having such a 
huge majority here and your own 
governments in the States It would 
be better then for you to say ‘We 
are very unworthy, even with such a 
majority we cannot manage, let 
someone else try’ 


About the current limits of cen- 
sorship, Mrs Gandhi made an 
attack here on the Opposition, and 
you people were clapping $ to 10 
people from the Opposition, you 
lock them up and having kept them 
in Jail, you abuse them here The 
demand of parhamentary democracy 
was that what you said today, you 
should have said ın their presence 
After that you could have taken a 
vote on the proclamation of emer- 
gency They would have been 
defeated The whole world would 
have known that Atal Bihar Vaj- 
payee and Piloo Mody had their 
say and were defeated by the majo- 
rity But there 1s not that courage 
Now after this you may clap or 
make sarcastic comments about 
them, Mrs Gandhi, you have not in 
this done justice to yourself 


This Parliament may be the 
last Parliament of this country ‘The 
evidence for this 1s that statement ot 
Mrs Gandhrs in which it has been 
said that pre-emergency normalcy 
cannot come back now She has 
named that license The country in 
which one individual decides what 
constitutes normalcy, what license, 
what freedom on the gateway of 
that country 1s the sign of dictator- 
ship Mrs Gandhi is not a dictator, 
but she has begun to walk the road 
to dictatorship The greatest merit 
of dictatorship 1s that in the begin- 
ning principles are moulded with 
great care and excellence They are 
moulded in beautiful words Gradu- 
ally people begin to find pleasure 
in them They find quiet in them 
and then men tend to say that these 
are the principles of democracy. 
This happens not only here In 
Russia. in Germany, in other coun- 
tries where there 1s dictatorship 
commonly the people praise demo- 
cracy and take its name I want 


to tell Mrs Gandhi one thing She 
is a very clear-speaking woman. 
Whatever she wishes to say she says 
very lucidity It seems to me that 
her belef in the parliamentary 
order has been lost It would be a 
very good thing if she were to say 
clearly that today in this country 
there is no place for this system, 
Let the causes of that be what they 
may, I do not wish to go into them, 


Today people are asking why the 
question-hour has been suspended, 
why there is censorship, why our 
speeches are not being reported, 
These are 27 years-old practices 
We have got into the habit of believ- 
ing that we have a right to say 
whatever we want to, and to have 
what we say printed 1n the papers . 
If the people are with you, if the 
majority 1s with you, if the govern- 
ment and administration. are with 
you, that the world should know 
what Shamim Ahmed Shamim said, 
I ask you, by that what revolution 
will come? There will be no revo- 
lution on account of that But per- 
haps you are thinking by even this 
getting outside, your combination 
will begin to shake Think of oné 
point, who has backed you? Munshi 
Saheb was today shouting about 
those who have opposed us, Ame- 
rica has opposed us, Great Britain 
has opposed us But no You have 
also been supported Pakistan has 
said nothing openly, but 1t has sup: 
ported you by implication Russia 
has supported you Perhaps Iran 
has supported you To that coun- 
try, a press correspondent was sent, 
on whom perhaps there was no cen- 
sorship. so that he should bring a 
Firman from there The Shah of 
Iran, who ıs the most autocratie 
ruler in the world, he has supported 
your emergency I only want to 
submit this to you, so that it may 
not happen that you remain undet 
misapprehension, go on using the 
word democracy and gradually you 
get ease of mind 


"Ihis country does not deserve a 
parhamentary democracy People 
are not educated enough to under- 
stand’ I will say that in spite of 
the fact that people gave you more 
than what you deserved Only be- 
cause a few individuals did not 
behave properly, you are punishing 
the whole nation Did you not hold 
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the world's greatest rally after the 
Allahabad judgement? Did not 
All-India Radio and the Press say 
that the majority of the people are 
with Mrs Gandhi? Then why this 
action agamst the whole nation? 
Only because Jaya Prakash Narayan 
and a few others misbehaved The 
whole nation cannot be punished 
because a few individuals have 
misbehaved I would request this 


If you wish to change the order 
based on this principle, please say 
so clearly If you think the parlia- 
mentary system 1s not good, end it, 
so that neither the head should be 
there nor the pain 1n the head But 
do not lie Mrs Gandhi, it was not 
your habit to lie But the first torm 
of a dictatorship 1s that man begins 
to tell lies . 


The Minister of Agriculture and 
Irrigation (Jagjivan Ram) replying 
to the debate said Many of the 
arguments and objections raised by 
those Members who had not 
thought it wise to extend their sup- 
port to this motion had been met 
by the Members who had spoken 
in support of it So his task had 
become very light 


There was no doubt and it had 
een admitted by Members directly 
or indirectly that all was not well in 
the country at the time when this 
proclamation was made Open 1n- 
citement was being made by poli- 
tical leaders to the police and the 
armed forces as also the civilian 
employees of the government to 
take to indiscipline and insubordi- 
nation How could any government 
tolerate such things? ? 


In such a situation when govern- 
ment was convinced of the obvious 
thinking and action of some people, 
it was better to take recourse to 
detention than to prosecution and 
that was what we had done There 
was no doubt that when a long rope 
was given to them to make all sorts 
of propaganda, all sorts of speeches, 
incitement of violence and disobe- 
dience, they thought that the gov- 
ernment was not likely to take any 
action And when sudden and swift 
action was taken they were not only 
taken by surprise but all their plans 
were frustrated. 


As regards the press, any person 
would agree that the freedom of the 


press was being misused by à sec- 
tion of the press and was being 
treated as a licence They had bid- 
den goodbye to all sorts of decency 
and decorum and were indulging 
in falsehood Character assassination 
was one part of it and so ıt was 
necessary to curb these things. But 


,he (the Minister) might assure the 


House that the Information and 
Broadcasting Manistry had worked 
out detailed guidelines which had 
been given to all who were in charge 
of press censorship and all legiti- 
mate news would not be censored 


A K Gopalan made some, com- 
plamnt about the action of the police 
in Kerala He (A K Gopalan) had 
stated that some of his assocaates 
who were arrested with him were 
beaten up by the police and left on 
the roadside and that one MLA was 
stripped naked. We had ascertained 
the facts from the State Govern- 
ment A K Gopalan, A P Kuren, 
MLA and 9 others were arrested 
by Ernakulam police at 1030 AM 
on 9-7-1975 when they had gather- 
ed to demonstrate 1n defiance of the 
prohibitory orders While Gopalan 
and Kurien were detained under 
MISA the others were produced 
before the magistrate and got: re- 
manded to cutody at 945 PM. 
the same day It was not true that 
they did not complain before the 
magistrate about any harassment or 
treatment by the police Gopalan, 
had earlier also in a letter dated! 
12-9-1974 to the Prime Minister 
made the allegation that Marxist 
party leaders and party workers 
were made to stand naked and bea- 
ten up on a public road The alle- 
gation was enquired into by the 
vei Government and found base- 
ess. 


Shri Joshi took pains to explain 
that RSS was a purely cultural or- 
ganisation But what did Jaya Pra- 
kash Narayan, who m recent times 
had come very close to the Jan 
Sangh, say about ıt? Addressing the 
Second National Convention against 
communalism, Jaya Prakash Nara- 
yan had said that the RSS could 
not be treated as a cultural organı- 
sation so long as it remained the 
mentor and effective manipulator 
of a political party 


He (Jagjivan Ram) was glad that 
the country had appreciated the 


swift aotion taken by the Prime 
Minister and there was no doubt 
that ıt had been welcomed in the 
country and outside The situation 
that was developing had been con- 
tained This had been the effect of 
the proclamation 


Apprehensions had been expres- 
sed that there might be misuse of 
these powers by the Government. 
One point had been made that this 
had been used agamst political 
leaders There was no denying the 
fact and it had to be used where it 
was found that political workers 
and leaders were not functioning as 
political leaders and workers in a 
democracy but functioning in a 
method which was undemocratic 
and un-constitutional And then it 
became necessary to contam them 
and they had been contained 


Some apprehensions were expres- 
sed about their health He might as- 
sure the House that proper care was 
bemg made and especially about 
Jaya Prakash Narayan and Morarji 
Bhai and they were in normal 
health 


All the reports that we were get- 
ting from all over the country said 
that the proclamation of emergency 
had created a sense of confidence 
in the people The authority of the 
government which was sought to 
be weakened had been stabilised 
Government had to function with a 
prestige that was necessary for it 
and any effort to undermine that 
prestige of the government had to 
be met Now prestige of the gov- 
ernment had been restored and in 
the country-sde and everywhere 
people were feeling that they were 
safe Therefore, 1t had been welcom- 
ed in the House Several Opposition 
parties had.supported it and even 
those who had given their qualified 
support had welcomed the economic 
programmes announced by the 
Prime “Minister 


The restoration of a situation in 
which this Proclamation would be- 
come infructuous, as the Prime 
Minister had said, would depend on 
the Opposition parties Let us hope 
that they would conduct themselves 
in such a way and also conduct the 
people 1n such a way that the Pro- 
clamation, though ıt might remain 
on the statute, would become in- 
fructuous 
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ECONOMIC policies of a 
government are supposed to be 
designed to meet certam sets of 
objectives, not all of which may be 
explicitly stated The desirability 
of a particular set of objectives 
generally emerges from ideological- 
political considerdtions of the 
party in power and its assessment 
of the felt socio-economic needs of 
the society Whatever be the ob- 
yectives of economic policy and no 
matter how desirable they appear 
to be, the policy would turn out to 
be only just as good as its imple- 
mentation! The success of a 
particular set of policies is best 
judged by the smallness of the dis- 
tance between promise and 
performance 


The gaps between promise and 
performance and the attendant 
abuses such as corruption arise 


Discussion Paper no 117 of the 
Indian Statistical Institute prepared 
in April 1975 

1 While it 1s conceivable that the un- 
stated objectives of a government’s 
policy may be as important to it as 
the explicitly stated ones, it 1s quite 
difficult for the public to comment 
on the desirability of such objectives 
or to assess the success of economic 
policy m achieving them 


because (a) the ruling apparatus 
may not be firmly committed to 
the objectives explicitly laid down 
i| the policy pronouncements of 
the government, (b) while the gov- 
ernment may be quite sincere in 
regard to its policy objectives, it 
may not be fully appreciative of 
the implementation capabilities of 
the system, and (c) the design of 
economic policy itself may be 
faulty The faults in the design 
may occur for reasons such as 
Q) the wrong choice of policy 
instruments, (1) the lack of mter- 
nal consistency among different 
instruments of policy, and (u) the 
tendency to confuse the identity. of 
certam policy instruments with the 
policy objectives themselves Such 
faults always lead to unintended 
results 


Another cause of gaps between 
promise and performance may lie 
in events, which, though extraneous 
to the system, just come along to 
change the short-run environment 
of policy in an unanticipated man- 
ner Natural calamities and acts of 
external aggression belong ın this 
class By their very nature this 
class of events cannot constitute an 
alibi for the persistence of failure 
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on the economic front ‘The per- 
sistent gaps between promise and 
performance of economic policies 
of the government and the nature 
of the current economic crisis in 
Idia are a consequence of the 
three -main causes mentioned 
earlier 


D uring the long struggle for 
independence from foreign rule, 
the Indian National Congress deve- 
loped an impressive mass follow- 
ing The goal of this struggle- was 
crystal clear In the pursuit of 
this goal, different segments of our 
society by and large were able to 
rise above their narrow sectional 
interests and a new India, free 
from foreign rule, was born in 1947 
After the attainment of independ- 
ence, by far the largest part of the 
efforts of the Congress leadership 
during the first decade were devot- 
ed to the development of democra- 
tic parliamentary institutions and 
to the consolidation of Indian na- 
tionhood These efforts were 
crowned with a good measure of 
success 


It was only around the middle 
fifties that serious and sustained 
thinking about the design of deve- 
lopment and economic policy seem- 
ed to emerge The values or basic 
objectives of economic policy were 
summed up in the phrase 'social- 
ist pattern of society The mean- 
ing of this basic objective of 4 
socialist pattern of society was 
elaborated in some detail in the 
second five-year plan 


‘Essentially, this (socialist pat- 
tern of society) means that the 
basic criterion for determining the 
lines of advance must not be pri- 
vate profit but social gain, and that 
the pattern of development and the 
Structure of socio-economic rela- 
tions should be so planned that 
they result not only in appreciable 
increases im national income and 
employment but also ın greater 
equality im incomes and wealth 
Major decisions regarding produc- 
tion, distribution, consumption and 
umvestment—and in fact all signi 
ficant socio-economic relationships— 
must be made by agencies inform- 
ed by social purpose The benefit 
of economic development must ac- 


crue more and more to the, 
relatively less privileged classes of 
Society, and there should be a pro- 
gressive reduction. of the concen- 
tration of incomes, wealth and 
economic power The problem 1s 
to create a milieu in which the small 
man who has so far had httle 
opportunity of perceiving and parti- 
cipating in the immense possibili 
ties of growth through organised 
effort 1s enabled to put in his best 
in the interests of a higher standard 
ct life for himself and increased 
prosperity for the country For 
creating the appropriate conditions, 
the State has to take on heavy res- 
ponsibilities as the principal agency 
speaking for and acting on behalf 
of the community as a whole The 
public sector has to expand rapid- 
ly It has not only to initiate deve- 
lopments which the privale sector 
is either unwilling or unable to 
undertake, it has to play the domi- 
nant role in shaping the entire pat- 
tern of investments 1n the economy 
whether it makes the investments 
directly or whether these are made 
by the private sector The private 
sector has to play its part within 
the framework of the comprehen- 
sive plan accepted by the com- 
munity The resources available 
for mvestment are thrown up in the 
last analysis by social processes 
Private enterprise, free pricing, pri- 
vate management are all devices to 
further what are truly social ends, 
they can only be justified in terms 
of social results 


‘The accent of the socialist pat- 
tern 1s on the attamment of pos 
tive goals, the raising of living 
standards, the enlargement of op- 
portunities for all, the promotion of 
enterprise among the disadvantaged 
classes and the creation of a sense 
of partnership among all sections 
of the community These positive 
goals provide the criteria for basic 
decisions The directive principles 
of State policy in the Constitution 
had indicated the approach in 
broad terms, the socialist pattern 
of society 18 a more concertised 
expression of the approach 
Economic policy and institutional 
changes have to be planned in a 
manner that would secure economic 
advance along democratic and 


egalitarian lmes — Democracy, it 
has been said, 1s a way ot life 
rather than a particular set of insti- 
tutional arrangements The same 
could well be said of the socialist 
pattern ' 


A ithough it may be difficult to 
give a full definition of the ‘social- 
ist pattern as a way of life’ in 
simple operational terms, nonethe- 
less, socialism basically consists 
in cutting down the inequalities. in 
the distribution of imcome and 
wealth To achieve this better dıs- 
tribution, direct instruments of po- 
licy which attack at the roots of 
inequality are required This ıs 
where the question of redistribu- 
tion of Jand and putting effective 
ceilings on property comes in It 
is common knowledge that unti 
recently this fundamental question 
was systematically buried in mean- 
ingless verbiage 


The same document, which spel- 
led out the meaning of the socialist 
pattern of society, also, for m- 
stance, soft-pedalled this crucial 
issue of land redistribution m words 
that'are worth quoting ‘For build 
Ing up a progressive rural economy, 
It is essential that disparities in thc 
ownership of land should be great 
ly reduced In view of the exist 
ing pattern of distribution and size 
of agricultural holdings, redistri- 
bution of land in excess of a ceil- 
ing may yield relatively limited 
results 


‘Nevertheless, it 1s important 
that some effective steps should be 
taken im this direction during the 
second five-year plan so as to 
afford opportunities to landless sec- 
lions of the rural population to 
gain in social status and to feel a 
sense of opportunity equally with 
other sections of the community 
Reduction of disparities ın the 
ownership of land is also essentia! 
for developing a co-operative rural 
economy, for, co-operation thrives 
best in homogenous groups in 
which there are no large inequali- 


tes’? (Second Five-Year Plan, 
pp 178-179) 
Such elliptical remarks about 


the great deSirability of land redis- 
tribution negated by pointed obiter 


dicta (such as the one underlined in 
the preceding quotation) on the 
limited scope for redistribution of 
land but juxtaposed all the same 
with strong exhortations to take 
some effective steps (what steps 
God alone knows!) in the next 
tew years in the direction of land 
redistribution were a monotonously 
common feature of the various 
Official policy documents of the 
Government of India throughout 
the fifties and the sixties The quo- 
tation in the previous paragraph 
was from the second five-year plan 
(1956) 


Almost the same attitude was 
expressed in the fourth five- year 
plan draft, March 1969 (p 26) ‘In 
the field of agricultural production 
the ceiling legislation should pre- 
vent increase in concentration, in 
fact the general trend is likely to 
be towards reduction in the size of 
the average holding Here, the 
basic problem ıs not that of bring- 
ing about lager redistribution of 
land surface but that of combining 
land surfaces operated by vast 
numbers of small holders into 
units suitable for efficient culti- 
vation ' 


With one stroke of the pen, the 
redistribution of land became a 
non-issue 


Soon after the publication of the 
draft fourth plan in March 1969, 
a good deal of turbulence rockea 
the Congress Party Its objectives 
were radicalised Almost all ma- 
jor commercial banks were nation- 
alised in the summer of 1969 The 
questions of land redistribution and 
ceilings on urban property were 
posed and discussed However, in 
the final document on the fourth 
five-year plan (1970), the Govern- 
ment of India once again took an 
ambiguous and muted position im 
regard to the crucial issue of land 
redistribution 


‘In the field of agricultural pro- 
duction the ceiling legislation 
should prevent increase in concen- 
tration, im fact that general trend 
is likely to be towards reduction in 
the size of the average holding 
Apart from this problem of bring- 
ing about larger redistribution of 
land surface, there is the other 


basic problem of combining 
numbers of small holders into units 
suitable for efficient cultivation’ 


Radicalisation of the objectives 
of the Congress Party did have 
some impact on the planners land 
redistribution was grudgingly re- 
cognised as a  problem—though 
not a basic problem—in 1970 A 
Central Land Reforms Committee 
was appointed in 1971 Its labours 
culminated in the passage of new 
ceilings legislation by the States in 
1972 and 1973. True to earlier 
pattern, this legislation also remains 
largely | unimplemented Some 
model legislation 1n regard to ceil- 
ings on urban property has been 
talked of for the past two years 
It is likely that this legislation will 
turn, out to be another hoax on thc 
Socialist pattern as a way of life 
in India It ıs beyond doubt that 
in the 1970s attempts have been 
made to spell out more clearly the 
content of the socialist pattern 
However, the gap between promise 
sa performance has become even 
w'der 


I. order to establish the aetio- 
logy of our failure to advance along 
the socialist path, we must under- 
stand the nature of the State in 
our country Although the ruling 
party has managed to mean all 
things to all men, the ruling appa- 
ratus 1s dominated by a coalition 
cf the condescending upper-caste 
elite, the landed gentry and the 
bourgeoisie with its rag-bag of 
middle class ideas which are bası- 
cally opportunistic in orientation 
One must confess that this appa- 
ratus has been fairly successful in 
ihe use of revolutionary rhetoric as 
a substitute for radical action All 
said and done, the nature of the 
State in India is better described, 
for want of better words, as essen- 
tially bourgeois Intellectual ap- 
peals to the theory of intermediate 
regimes cannot lend a revolutionary- 
tooking plumage to the current 
ruling apparatus We must recog- 
nise its true colour and also its 
Irue sectional interests 


The lowly and the poor of this 
land who predominate are too busy 
in their grim battles for daily bread 
to appreciate the real meaning of 
the radical rhetoric The working 


class movements cover a very small 
proportion of the work force. Fur- 
thermore, a large bulk of the top 
leadership in these movements 
shares common roots with the rul- 
ing apparatus The desire of a 
Significant section of this leader- 
ship to ‘cooperate’ with the ruling 
apparatus and at the same time 
‘struggle’ to acquire a share in the 
spoils of governance was enough 
ot a proof of the common roots of 
both 


This doctrine of cooperation with 
the progressive and democratic 
elements in the ruling apparatus 
has recently been further modified 
From the earlier left-leaning 
stance, they now wish to hug the 
‘centrist? forces as well Their 
new-found love for the centrists 
makes a good deal of practical 
sens? Given the nature of the 
current ruling apparatus, it 1s moti- 
vated by the same opportunistic 
urges which govern the behaviour 
of the coalition of interests that 
govern this pluralistic society 


Let us also be very clear that if 
you succeed in understanding the 
true nature of the ruling apparatus 
and start talking about it, you run 
the risk of being labelled an ‘ex- 
tremist' or a ‘reactionary’ If you 
are twice lucky, you may end up 
being condemned as a stooge of the 
Chinese or of the Americans All 
this ıs a part of the game of govern- 
ance You are either in it and sit 
pretty with the faithful Or you 
are out of it and hence one of ihe 
unpatriotic There appear to be 
just these two alternatives, and they 
are made out to be mutually 
exclusive! 


H.. then is the true nature of 
the ruling apparatus which ıs sup 
posed to usher socialism into this 
mixed economy In the socialist 
pattern as a way of life of this 
bourgeois State, the system of 
punishment and rewards as well as 
of economic incentives and disin- 
centives is essentially capitalistic 
The acquisitive instincts of our peo- 
ple by and large are conditioned by 
the lure of opportunities for pri- 
vate gain and private accumulation 


This lure of private gain ıs not 
discriminating ın its incidence It 
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is all pervasive Its merciless 
charm acts with brutal force not 
only on the reactionaries, who pre- 
dominate, but also on the chosen 
few, who loudly profess to be 'pro- 
gressives' and (radicals. And in 
the current style of big money poli- 
tics, this mundane business of ac- 
cumulation has become all the 
more necessary to gain a foothold 
into the ruling apparatus Of 
course, once you get there, you 
need to make more money to stay 
there The cycle never ends The 
socialist pattern, in this environ- 
ment, can have only a peripheral 
existence If cannot penetrate into 
the interstices of the tangled web 
ot this unlimited. private-gains eco- 
nomy and its big-money politics. 


Gtiven the sectional interests of 
the ruling apparatus, it ıs not diff- 
cult to understand why, under the 
20-year regime of the socialist pat- 
tern, no worthwhile redistribution 
of land has been attempted Ex- 
cept for the abolition of interme- 
diary tenures (which amounted in 
the main to giving a legal cover to 
a de facto position), the objective 
of securing fair rents and security 
of tenure to tenants still remams 
unattagrned in large parts of the 
country Corect and up-to-date 
records of rights of tenants in land 
are conspicuous by their absence 
in a number of States No effective 
curbs on property holdings are in 
sight Although a measure of State 
capitalism in industry and finance 
has been achieved, the socialistic 
pattern in practical terms has turn- 
ed out to be a pernicious pro- 
gramme for the distribution of pub- 
lic largesse to the not-so-poor The 
political power and bureaucratic 
controls have largely been exploit- 
ed by the ruling elite to strengthen 
thei hold on the society 


One cannot deny that many well- 
meaning leaders of this country had 
hoped that the rulmg apparatus 
would be able to rise above sts 
sectional interests It has not 
The gap between the radical rheto- 
ric and the structure of policy ac- 
tion has produced two effects. 
Firstly, it has eroded the credibility 
of the ruling apparatus  Seconuity, 
it has served as an open encourage- 


ment for the bureaucracy not to 1m- 
plement whatever limited legislation 
of a redistributive nature was pass- 
ed from time to time We are far 
from establishing a socialist pat- 
tern of society Instead we are 
reaping a bumper crop of duplicity 
and corruption—the twin evils 
which are threatening the moral 
base of our social organisation 


F rom broad overall economic ob- 
Jectives, we now turn to a discus- 
sion of some specific policies of the 
government We shall focus our 
attention on the design of these 
policies, their implementability as 
conditioned by our social and po- 
litical system and their proneness 
to corruption in administrative exe- 
cution Our discussion. of these 
issues cannot be exhaustive It will 
have to be illustrative of the basic 
difficulties We shall, nevertheless, 
indicate some of the alternatives 
open to us It 1s hoped that these 
alternatives would be easier to ım- 
plement and less prone to corrup- 
tion They would also lead to 
more efficient use of resources The 
alternative design would also seem 
to assure better correspondence 
between objectives and achieve- 
ments and help to narrow the gap 
between promise and performance 


Next only to increasing produc- 
tion of food and establishment of 
a viable system for 1ts distribution, 
rapid growth of exports 1s the most 
important single factor which can 
help to usher in an era of self- 
reliant progress and economia 
development The importance of 
export promotion has been realised 
but the system of incentives, which 
has been evolved by the government 
ove time, 1s extremely complicated 
It 1s wasteful of time both for the 
exporters as well as the bureau- 
cracy It not only leads to an 
inefficient allocation of resources 
but also breeds corruption 


The current strategy of export 
promotion consists of a confusing- 
ly long array of subsidies, one piled 
upon another We have for m- 
stance (1) cash subsidies, with their 
ad valorem rates carying a great 
deal from commodity to commodity 
and grade to grade These rates 
are adjusted, without great rhyme 
or reason, from time to time noi 


only through periodic public an- 
nouncements but also through the 
exercise ot officia] discretion. in 
relation to 1ndividual export orders 
(2) We also have schemes of im- 
port replenishments for the export- 
ers ‘Jransterability restrictions on 
these replenishments are often 
evaded and the licenses are sold 
in the black market Even ban- 
ned items are sometumes allowed 
to be imported under the replen- 
ishment licenses (3) Indigenous 
materials are supplied to the expor- 
ters at international prices (4) Ex- 
porters are entitled to refund ol 
excise and import duties on their 
direct inputs into export items 
(5) Exporters in the hinterland 
enjoy freight concessions (6) Credit 
is supplied to the exporters at 
voncessional rates (7) Rationed 
jnputs are supplied to them on a 
preferential basis — (8) Preferential 
allocations of Actual User and 
Capital Goods licenses to exporting 
firms are made for expansion ot 
capacity and for the utuisation ot 
existing capacities (9) These firms 
also receive preferential treatment 
tor entering into toreign collabora- 
tons in India and also for 
investment by them abroad 


Tre list of export subsidies and 
incentives piven above is by nc 
means exhaustive* The structure 
ot this export promotion policy, 
to say the least, 1s chaotic This 
structure has evolved in a patch 
work fashion Different patches 
have been stitched on as ad hoc 
responses to emerging pressures It 
i$ not surprising, therefore, that the 
policy is without a master design 
Far too many instruments have 
been pressed into use Some ot 
these instruments cut against the 
Objectives of government in other 
areas such as import and tax 
policies It ıs wasteful of time 
and ties down vast numbers of 
officials to the administration. of 
these subsidies 


These infinite layers of contacts 
which the exporters have to main- 
tain with the bureaucracy, lead to 
colossal corruption Worst of all, 


2 A comprehensive analysis of export 
subsidies 1s available in Bhagwati 
and Srinivasan, Foreign Trade Regime 
and Economic Development India, 
Columbia University Press (forth- 
coming) 


it 1s almost impossible to assess 
the overall quantum of subsidy 
enjoyed by any class of exports 
The pattern of subsidisation is not 
only arbitrary but also more or less 
personalised (often not without 
consideration) to suit almost every 
individual exporter, ıt also leads to 
mefficient allocation of resources 
among export industries 


i: need for export promotion 
in India can hardly be overempha- 
sised However. the design of the 
export promotion policy must be 
sumple It must not be prone to 
corruption and it must lead to effi- 
cient patterns of export develop- 
ment One way of achieving these 
Objectives would be to limit drasti- 
cally the number of export promo- 
tion instruments Aside from 
assuring the availability of adequ- 
ate credit, though not at any con- 
cessional rate, to exporters, we 
should fix one single rate of cash 
subsidy for all types of exports 
This rate may be fixed at, say, 30 
per cent? of the realised export 
proceeds We may permit excise 
duty rebate on local inputs but no 
othe: subsidies need be given 


Since there will be only one rate 
of import duty and foreign exchange 
will be sold through open bids (sec 
the next section), the cash subsidy 
for exports should dispense with 
any need for import duty draw- 
backs. import replenishments, pre- 
ferences, etc We should list the 
items whose exports are banned As 
tor those few commodities ın which 
we enjoy strong market power 'n 
international trade, we may levy 
countervailing export duties 


Under this framework of export 
policy, efficient patterns of exports 
would develop Those exporters 
who can make good at the given 
rate of cash subsidy, will export all 
they can Beneficial export specia- 
lisations will develop Those hnes 


3 No sanctity attaches to this particular 
rate of subsidy This is my own 
guestimate of a rate which may be 
an average equivalent of all the 
current export subsidies put together 
More elaborate calculations may pro- 
duce a lower estimate and, to start 
with, one could adopt this lower rate 
for uniform export subsidy This 
very rate of subsidy may also be 
granted to private remittances from 
abroad 


of exports which do not become 
viable at this rate of subsidy will, 
oi course, not materialise No 
exceptions will be permitted There 
will be no room for the exercise ot 
arbitrary powers by the administra- 
uve machine <A large number of 
functionaries in a number of gov- 
ernment departments shouid he 
icheved for domg more important 
work elsewhere The single rate of 
cash subsidy applicable to all 
exports could be revised at infre- 
quent intervals as a part of the 
general review of budgetary and 
other economic policies 


JE fis current regime of import 
licensing and foreign exchange allo- 
cations 1s not only a hot bed of 
political and bureaucratic corruption 
of scandalous proportions, it also 
represents a criminal misuse and 
wastage of the nation's resources. 
The  license-peddlmg — milionaires 
are the least bothered about growth 
of production—the ostensible pur- 
pose for which most import licenses 
are granted to them One 1s never 
sure whether the imports finally 
bought against these licenses vet 
used up in the particular priority 
sector for which the license was 
issued in the first place The redis- 
tributive aspects of this import con- 
trol regime are the very antithesis 
of socialism 


National scarcities are managed 
by the ruling apparatus for the 
benefits of crorepatis The scarcity 
premia on foreign exchange do not 
accrue to the State, instead they go 
to the license-peddlers Vast accu- 
mulations of black wealth and mush- 
rooming of smuggling activities are 
the consequences of our ineffective 
import controls The present design 
of foreign exchange and import con- 
trol policy is in dire need of reform 
One such reform package, which 
stands good chance of efficient 
implementation in the context ot 
our present socio-political environ- 
ment, 1s outlined below 


As at present, the exporters will 
continue to hand over all their ex- 
change earnings to the government 
at the official exchange rate * Rather 


4 By official exchange rate, we mean 
the rate linked to pound sterling 
when the latter itself 1s floating vis-a- 
vis other currencies Whether the 
rupee should remain linked to the 


Á 


than entrust the task ot foreign 
exchange control to the central 
monetary authority, the management 
of foreign exchange should be made 
the responsibility Qf a special 
Foreign Exchange Bank A large 
part of the staff of this new bank 
should be taken from the exchange 
control department of the Reserve 
Bank of India The new Foreign 
Exchange Bank should make use vi 
the nationalised commercial banks 
as its agents all over the country 
The exporters and importers, 
through the commercial banks, will 
deal only with the Foreign 
Exchange Bank The Reserve 
Bank would be relieved of this 
tunction of foreign exchange control 
which it is not well suited to per- 
form Besides, ıt has many other 
important tasks in its portfolio 


G overnment’s requirements of 
foreign exchange for defence 1m- 
ports, servicing and repayment of 
foreign debts and some sensitive 
and emergency imports will consti- 
tute a prior charge on export pro- 
ceeds and other foreign exchange 
receipts All the remaining foreign 
exchange will be sold to the private 
importers, public sector trading 
agencies as well as public sector 
enterprises at prices established 
through open bids? The nationa- 
lised commercial banks, as commis- 
sion agents of the Foreign Exchange 
Bank, will open time-bound lines of 
credit for the importers against the 
foreign exchange bought by them in 
open bids 


These time bound lines of credit 
should prevent the importers from 
hcarding foreign exchange Import 
licensing will be totally abolished 
Al project-tied foreign borrowing 
will be used ın the particular pro- 
jects to which it ıs tied Foreign 
commodity loans and assistance 
will be handled by the relevant 
public sector trading agencies such 
as STC, MMTC and FCI For 
dealing with country-tied foreign 
loans, the importers will be asked 
to bid for particular foreign cur- 
rencies in question Loans and as- 


sistance from rupee trade areas 


pound or allowed to float freely 1s a 
. Separate question We do not need 
to go into this problem in this paper 
5 The suggestion to auction foreign 
exchange has been made by foreign 
trade theorists a number of times 
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wil be handled in a simular 


fashion. 


I, must be noted that under the 
suggested procedure for the alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange, the public 
sector enterprises will also have to 
buy a large bulk of their require- 
ments of foreign exchange in open 
bids However, the difference bet- 
ween the official rate of exchange 
and the rate established through 
open bids would go to increase the 
profits of.the Foreign Exchange 
Bank of the government While the 
higher prices of foreign exchange 
paid by the public sector will repre- 
sent a mere book transfer, the 
scarcity rents, which now swell the 
black earnings of the license-ped- 
dlers, will accrue to the government 
and represent a net addition to 
public sector resources One also 
hopes that under this alternative 
scheme for foreign exchange alloca- 
tions, the public sector enterprises 
will have an added incentive for 
driving themselves on to better 
management and pricing policies 


Imports of specified luxury goods 
would be strictly banned By the 
same logic, the production of these 
commodities at home will not be 
per.atted to expand The produc- 
tion capacities already set up in the 
country for the production of these 
goods will be adapted to produce 
other commodities Requirements 
of foreign exchange for travel abroad 
will have to be bought in open bids 
Foreign private collaborations will 
remain under scrutiny ‘There shall 
be no let-up in the control of 
smuggling activities In fact, these 
controls will have to be further 
tightened All imports will be sub- 
ject to uniform tariff duties of, say, 
30-35 per cent or somewhat lower 


The elimination of the discretio- 
nary and arbitrary power of the 
bureaucracy in the matter of import 
licensing and foreign exchange 
allocation will curb corruption and 
growth of black money The sug- 
gested procedure will not only bring 
into the exchequer the exchange 
premia which now accrue as black 
money to the rich importers, ıt will 
also lead to a far more efficient 
allocation of the foreign exchange 
resources The suggested scheme 
should neither lead to indiscriminate 
protection, nor open the floodgates 


for imports It should lead to 
1elatively more efficient patterns of 
import substitution 


The alternative design for foreign 
exchange and import controls has 
both logical as well as operational 
implications for investment licens- 
ing This is dealt with in the next 
section 


"En important objectives of 
investment licensing at present are- 


(1) to ensure that investment flows 
m right volume to industries 
which have high priority in the 
plan, 


(1) to stop concentration of owner- 
ship and geographical concent- 
ration of industry, and 


(ni) tu protect the small producers 


What appears to be necessary for 
the achievement of the first objective 
is not investment licensing as such 
but better planning in which priori- 
ties are thoroughly streamlined and 
selection of projects for inclusion in 
the plan is made from a live shelf 
of projects which have been properly 
scrutinised "These priorities rather 
than being of the catch-all variety 
wil have to be selective and care- 
bully chosen So far as the public 
sector projects in the plan are con- 
cerned, there 1s no need for invest- 
ment licensing 


As for the private sector projects 
which form an integral part of the 
firm targets laid down in the plan, 
there 1s no guarantee that the invest- 

ent licensing could get the job 
done in time The required number 
of these well-chosen projects in the 
private sector could be promoted by 
the planning apparatus and also 
helpsd to obtain assured finance and 
credit from the public financial 
institutions Once these private 
sector projects are included in the 
plan, prompt credit and financia! 
planning (not investment licensing) 
1s the answer for timely completion 
The term-lending institutions will 
be much more effective in monitor- 
ing the implementation of these pro- 
jects than the licensing authorities 


The Directorate General of Tech- 
nical Development (DGTD) should 
be stripped of its negative, regula- 


tory tunctions It should be con- 
verted into a development agency 
which, as an integral part of the 
planning apparatus, scrutuuses and 
evaluates industrial projects propos- 
ed by different ministries and public 
sector: corporations It should also 
monitoi the progress of these pro- 
jects during execution for suggesting 
the corrective mechanisms for deal- 
ing with inter-related slippages in 
project construction A part of the 
DGTD staff could be absorbed in 
the technical ministries and public 
sector corporations 


, A large part of the private sector 

activity, however, has always re- 
mained in the indicative part of the 
pian, where no firm targets are laid 
down This part is better handled 
through a proper use of credit and 
tax policies The planning appa- 
ratus, in close collaboration with 
the financial institutions, could lay 
down criteria and guidelines for 
these activities These guidelines 
could be reviewed as part of the 
annual plan and budget exercises, 
and new policy initiatives. under- 
taken 


Geographical concentration of 
industry could be checked through 
the use of more direct powers of the 
government at different layers The 
present investment licensing pro- 
cedures have proved ineffective in 
checking the concentration of eco- 
nomic power Quite independently 
oi investment licensing, we should 
use the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices legislation to check 
concentration of ownership The 
government should make up its 
mind concerning those non-func- 
tional industrial conglomerates 
which in its view need to be broken 
up and then go ahead and break 
them up The MRTP commission 
could then concentrate its, work 
mainly in curbing restrictive trade 
practices 


W e have dealt with the public 
sectoi projects and the high priority 
private sector projects which have 
a place in the plan To stop the 
diversion of resources to sectors 
and industries which have a low 
social prionty in the plan (these 
industries and products are known 
to the planners), their production 
could either be banned or attract 


punitive taxation announced in 
advance Such either/or proposi- 
tions are far easier to implement 
and do not require the rigmarole 
of investment licensing 


The present system of investment 
licensing does little to promote and 
protect small entrepreneurs It 1s 
only the relatively well-established 
and rich producers who are able to 
master the intricacies of how to 
obtain an investment license Many 
of the so-called small entrepreneurs 
constitute no more than front orga- 
nisations for some big fellows 
Their ghost factories are devices to 
gobble up licenses, permits and 
quotas which are sold at fabulous 
prices to the real small men, they 
are also fed into big enterprises of 
their principals In the latter case, 
these ghost factories become a 
potent device for evasion of excise 
duties and other taxes on a large 
scale In other words investment 
licensing per se does not protect 
the small entrepreneurs In prac 
tical terms it serves as a redistribu- 
tive device for dishing out uncalled 
for equity among the lakhpatis and 
the crorepatis. Let us stop calling 
these fellows small and stop mak- 
ing a mockery of the socialist pat- 
tern as a way of life 


dus is not a shred of doubt 
about the necessity and urgency of 
reform among those familiar with 
the current regime of investment 
and import licensing. The lines on 
which this reform should proceed 
have been indicated The right kind 
of environment for this reform to 
work properly wil be the availabi- 
lity of a feasible, medium-term plan 
of national development whose 
strategy and priorities are tightly 
structured towards placing the first 
things first 


If we succeed 1n doing these two 
things, we should not only be able 
to extract better value out of our 
limited resources but also succeed 
in stopping the unsocialistic distri- 
bution of public largesse to the 
undeserving rich The proposed 
reform should release a large num- 
ber of government functionaries 
(who are now busy administering 
these licenses on the bass of 
information which tends to be 
grossly falsified) for work against 


new jobs ‘The discretionary powers 
of the ruling apparatus in the field 
of investment and import licensing 
will get curbed This will go a 
long way in eliminating corruption, 
black money and conspicuous 
consumption 


d us is nothing particularly so- 
c'alistic about price controls Many 
unplanned, non-socialist economies 
have resorted to price controls to 
counter monopolistic restriction of 
output Price controls have often 
been supplemented with distribu- 
ton controls to assure equitable 
distribution of certam. commodities 
The main point to remember is that 
the prices of such commodities 
should not be fixed at levels which 
choke off capacity expansions The 
need for prudence is particularly 
great in fixing the levels of con- 
trolled prices for intermediate goods 
whose investment requirements for 
new plants are large We have 
shown this lack of prudence from: 
time to time, and many times for 
extended lengths of time in regard 
to many controlled commodities: 
Cement is an outstanding example 
ol this phenomenon Certain types 
ol pape: and, until some time ago, 
tyres are other examples 


The price of cement was kept at 
such unremunerative levels that for 
many years there has been no 
significant addition to cement capa- 
city <A big gap emerged between 
the controlled and black market 
price (for some time this gap was 
larger than the controlled price 
itself) of cement. A large amount 
of black money and unearned 
income was made but none of it 
accrued to the cement companies 
and the shareholders Most of this 
black money went to the distribu- 
tors, permit givers and some un- 
scrupulous company executives 
—all of it outside the tax net of 
the government The common man 
did not gain from this ineffective 
price control He had.to pay the 
high black market price which had. 
no impact on^cement production 


It 1s only recently that the gap 
between the controlled price and the 
black market price of cement has 
come, down This has happened 
because a painful adjustment has 
been forced on us In view of the 


crippling constraint on resources, 
almost all government construction 
has been banned The much needed 
additional cement capacity is still 
nowhere in sight The investment 
licensing policy of the government 
has not helped to bring new cement 
plants into existence 


Cement control, of course, is 
just one example There are many 
more examples of ineffective and 
counter productive price controls 
There is no point in trying to en- 
force such price controls which 
defeat the very purposes they are 
supposed to serve and also gene- 
rate a lot of corruption and black 
money An honest bureaucracy in 
itself 1s a poor substitute for pro- 
perly designed policies We need 
both of them, the latter even more 
urgently than the former Only, 
properly designed controls can 
succeed and they succeed better in 
the hands of competent and clean 
administrations 


Tre case for price and distribu- 
tion controls on foodgrains in this 
country is particularly strong It 
may not be an exaggeration to say 
that the establishment of a stable 
and viable system of procurement 
and distribution of foodgrains, 
coupled with a pattern of develop- 
ment which generates enough per- 
sonal income for every family on 
this sub-continent to enable it to 
buy at least its adequate require- 
ments of food, will represent the 
achievement of a truly significant 
dimension of our objective of a 
socialistic pattern of society Un- 
fortunately, success in this dimen- 
sion. has so far eluded us 


We have not, in the first place, 
put in the requisite effort to pro- 
duce enough food for the require- 
ments of this basically agricultural 
country In our development 
plans, agriculture did not get the 
top priority that ıt deserved In 
consequence, the amount of extract- 
able food surplus from the coun- 
tryside has been rather small. 
Secondly, whatever 1s extractable 


- 


6 On this issue, see my article, ‘Mis- 
taken Priorities Some Remedies,’ 
The Hindustan Tunes, 13 May 1974, 
and also, Wluthe: Indian Planning? 
The Indian Renaissance Institute, 
Dehra Dun (1974) 
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has not been extracted into the 
public distribution system because 
of considerable overlaps in the 
interests of a majority of political 
leaders. bureaucrats and rch 
farmers 


Our deficiencies in the field of 
food production have invariably 
been compounded by the lack of a 
durable food policy We have been 
jumping to different variants far too 
often What 1s still worse is that 
most often our food policy 1s made 
for the year that 1s already out and 
past history — Iromically, agricul- 
tural history, like the monsoons, 
keeps repeating itself and so does 
the cycle of our food policy Open 
market purchases in one year, mo- 
nopoly purchase in another, levy 
on traders or millers m the third, 
a mixture of some of these in the 
fourth and back to one of these m 
the fifth, and the full cycle all over 
again This phenomenonal lack 
of a durable food policy has land- 
ed us in deep trouble many times 
during the past decade In these 
seemingly desperate situations, 
which have been far too many in 
number, we have taken recourse to 
food imports—concessional PL 480 
for a long time and largely com- 
mercial now. 


T only desperately new idea ın 
the field of food policy was the 
nationalisation of wholesale trade 
in wheat in early 1973 National- 
isation of the rice trade was envis- 
aged to follow a few months later. 
This, howevei, did not happen The 
government also had to beat a re- 
treat from its wheat policy This 
episode was a classic example of a 
government that did not appreciate 
the implementation capabilities of 
the system In the absence of the 
requisite political and administra- 
tive preparations, this step of wheat 
trade take-over seemed like an act 
of shee: adventure This adventure 
did not also seem to be conferring 
any political advantage on the gov- 
ernment As a matter of fact, in 
taking over the wheat trade in a 
drought year, it lost the last alibi 
it had The government could not 
share the blame of failure with the 
trade 


While taking over the wholesale 
trade m wheat in 1973, the govern- 


ment stuck to an unreasonably low 
price of Rs 76 per quintal—the 
price of the previous year (1972) 
when the general price level was 
much lower As expected, the 
progress on the wheat procure- 
ment front was disappomting A 
lew small bonuses, which were 
declared in the later part of the 
1973 wheat marketng season, did 
not provide much help  Foodgrain 
prices went up and imports of grain 
had to be arranged 


In 1974, the price of wheat was 
raised to Rs 105 and the mode of 
procurement was shifted to a 50 
per cent levy on the wholesale 
traders The matters were compli- 


‘cated by fixing a maximum price 


of Rs 150 on the levy-free wheat 
This step was clearly inconsistent 
with the logic of the dual price 
policy of the government this 
maximum price was unenforceable 
Tools of policy were inconsistent 
among themselves and provided an 
extra handle to the unscrupulous 
traders, in connivance with the 
ruling apparatus, to indulge in foul 
play Prices of foodgrams shot up 
and the government had to import 
large quantities of grains at prices 
fai higher than were paid to our 
farmers 


With the approach of the 1975 
wheat season, we are now back 
into a design of wheat policy which 
was in operation in 1972 How- 
ever, the announced procurement 
price 1s the same as it was in 1974 
but there also ıs some talk about 
giving bonuses to the farmers 
which were tried in an effort to 
prop up the wheat trade take-over 
venture m 1973 


Q.. food policy has been just 
about as ineffective as it has been 
nimble and shifty Its only stable 
component has been the zonal res- 
trictions on the movement of grain. 
Supposedly ın the interest of better 
procurement, the zonal restrictions 
of one type or another have stayed 
Nevertheless our record in procure- 
ment has rarely been good One does 
not see much sense ın demarcating 
arbitrary geographical boundaries 
foi defining surplus and deficit 
areas of this nation There are 
surplus farmers m every nook and 
corner of this country and they are 


the ones who sell their surplus 
grain Any scheme of procurement, 
to be successful, has to be farmer- 
based The zonal restrictions, in 
the absence of adequate procure- 
ment, create artificial differences in 
foodgrain prices between one zone 
and the other They also invest 
the ruling apparatus with 1mmense 
policing powers which get abused 
for exploiting these — artificially 
created price differentials and result 
in large-scale corruption, bribery 
and graft in the management of 
food supplies 


So long as our food policy keeps 
shitting between tweedledum and 
tweedledee, and we have been doing 
precisely this year after year to this 
day, we shall not be able to procure 
adequate stocks of gram for the 
maintenance of a stable public dis- 
tribution system It will fai, as 
has happened in the past, when it 
is most needed The zonal restric- 
tions do not save us They only 
assure the continuance of corrup- 
ton and graft We must forge, 
without further loss of time, depen- 
dable policy instruments for effi 
cient procurement and equitable 
distribution of foodgrains and these 
Instruments must be as httle prone 
to corruption as possible 


Ó mainstay of the government's 
procurement programmes have 
been the middle and small peasants, 
Whether the harvests are good or 
short, they have to rush their grain 
to the market for meeting their sea- 
sonal and pressing cash needs The 
big fellows generally hold their 
grain back either at their own or 
in collusion with the traders How- 
ever, it 1s these big farmers who 
cornei away the crucial inputs such 
as fertilisers which are in short 
supply They are able to do this 
because of their hold on the co- 
Operative institutions and their 
connections with the other input 
distribution agencies and the 
bureaucracy In other words they 
are able to make the best of both 
sides The small and middle pea- 
sants feel cheated both in the sale 
of their grain as well as the pur- 
chase of mputs 


In order to be effective, the po- 
licy instrument for procurement 
and distribution of foodgrains must 


meet the reasonable 


requirements 


(1) It must assure justice to the 
producer and reliablg supplies to 
the consumer. 


following 


(2) Since the producers of grain 
run into hundreds of millions, for 
its efficiency the instrument of ex- 
traction should not depend on the 
police powers of the State 


(3) It must not involve hordes of 
government functionaries such as 
the Patwari. the BDO, the Teh- 
sildar and the ever-present Inspec- 
torate for the rigmarole of entries 
in long registers or of the filling of 
innumerable forms by the illiterate 
peasants 


(4) The relationship between the 
government and the peasant should 
be based on a direct guid pro quo 
of the economic variety which 
strengthens the mutual economic 
bond between them rather than 
generate a posture of confrontation 


(5) The chosen policy instrument 
must tie up the prices of grain and 
agricultural inputs as well as the 
marketing of grain and input sup- 
plies in an organic relationship 


I, was with these considerations 
in mind that I had suggested the 
“Food Money’ scheme last year.’ 
The basic idea behind the scheme 
is very simple and I wish to spell 
1t out once again Sometime ago 
Vinobaji suggested that land revenue 
should be assessed as a fraction 
of the produce and this frac- 
tion should be collected by the gov- 
ernment in kind This suggestion 
was considered impractical Our 
concept of food money may be 
considered as an extension of Vino- 
bajs 1dea The mechanism sug- 
gested by us, however, 1s far more 
practical and feasible It avoids 
all the difficulties connected with 
the physical collection of grain 
from millions of farmers There 13 
no element of barter in it and it 
does not envisage the astronomical 
increase in land revenue which 


7 See, (1) ‘New Wheat Policy Food 
or Hunger?, The States, 11 May 
1974, (2) ‘Food Policy and Cooling 
of Inflation Fever, Weekly Round 
Table 23 June 1974, and (3) ‘Planning 
for Scif-Reliance-TIT, National 
Heiald, 25 Novembei 1974 


Vinobaj's 1dea of one-sixth of the 
produce would imply It is also 
administratively quite simple 


The mechanism would consist in 
the creation of a new type of 
money which will have limited 
life It will not be a store of value 
in the usual sense It will be a 
medium oft exchange for only a 
limited set of transactions We 
shall call it food money It will 
be freely convertible into regular 
money but will be extinguishable 
at the end of an agricultural year 
Or: after the once-over use in the 
designated cycle of transactions 
Like the currency notes, food money 
Will be printed 1n the security press 
But unlike’ the regular currency 
notes, it could not be hoarded as 
black money Food money will be 
good only for the year of its 1ssue 


A. ll purchases of foodgrains by 
the public agencies in regulated 
markets would be made only 
against food money This money 
could also be issued to licensed 
dealers for purchasing foodgrains 
on behalf of government The 
farmers will be required to pay the 
land revenue only in food money. 
The farmers will buy their fertil 
sers at fixed prices and the sales 
of fertilisers by the distributing 
agencies will be made only against 
food money At present the gov- 
ernment 1s providing agricultural 
inputs such as diesel, irrigation, 
water and power at subsidised 
rates We could link the earning 
of these subsidies to delivery of 
grain to the public distribution sys- 
tem through food money The po- 
wer tariffs and irrigation rates could 
e raised to levels which by and 
large eliminate all subsidies How- 
ever, those farmers who pay for 
these inputs with food money may 
be charged lower rates 


The government and the coope- 
ratives have a dominant position 1n 
the manufacture and sale of ferti- 
lisers Irrigation, water and power 
are more or less the monopoly cf 
the State governments When all 
purchases of grain from the far- 
mers are made only against food 
money and the sales of crucial 
inputs and realisations of land reve- 
nue are effected only in food mo- 
ney, we would have established a 


viable and stable public distribution 
system 


The introduction of food money 
would also make ıt incumbent on 
the government to fix the prices of 
grain, fertilisers and other inputs 
in a single unified operation for 
every orop season As of now, 
these two sets of decisions are not 
coordinated and the ad hoc in- 
creases in the prices of inputs and 
their odd timing by the government 
cause many a harsh feeling in the 
mind of the farmer Starting from 
any set of appropriate input and 
grain prices in recent history, the 
question of remunerative prices 
foi the farmer for the forthcoming 
season would be more satisfactorily 
settled in the regime of food money 
than under the present system 


The small and middle farmers, 
who have been the main suppliers 
in the government’s procurement 
programmes, will have acquired an 
assured access to fertiliser supplies, 
which in the present system are 
mostly cornered by the big fellows, 
without having to part with their 
grain at fixed prices The big far- 
mers will have to come forth with 
their grain supplies for the acqui- 
sition of inputs and payment of 
diesel, irrigation, water and power, 
charges 


M ost farmers today uSe some 
modern inputs such as fertilisers, 
diesel, irrigation, water and power 
With minor exceptions, every far- 
mer also pays land revenue Sale 
of grain and the purchase of these 
inputs and payment of land reve- 
nue, in our scheme, will be mediat- 
ed by the use of food money only 
The prices of foodgrains and agri- 
cultural mputs will be decided at 
one moment of time and depending 
on the levels of grain prices relative 
to the input prices, both of which 
get fixed, the food money may carry 
some premium over the regular 
currency into which it will be freely 
convertible Such premia, as and 
when they appear, would accrue to 
the growers of food and will induce 
others into production of more 
food Adjustments will take place 


: within the agricultural sector When 


grain and input prices fixed by the 
government happen to be in an ap- 
propriate relationship with each 
Other, the size of premium on food 


` 
ate 
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money should be small Neverthe- 
less, the size of the premium on 
food money would be an additional 
tool available to the government 
for influencing food production. 


The current level of annual real- 
isation of land revenue is around 
Rs 120 crores Annual level of 
expenditure by farmers on fertili- 
sers runs to about Rs 1,250 crores 
now If, along with land revenue 
payments and fertiliser sales, irri- 
gation and power charges from 
agriculturists are also included in 
the food money scheme, the States 
can procure upwards of 15 milhon 
tonnes of grain every year as a 
steady stream Over and above this 
steady flow into and out of the public 
distribution. system, we can sup- 
per-umpose a buffer-stocking ope- 
ration for taking in and storing 
more gram in good harvest years. 
With the spread of irrigation, more 
use of power and growth of terti- 
lisers use, grain procurement will 
increase pari passu Since there 18 
ample justification for increase m 
land revenue and for elimination 
of losses'in our irrigation and po- 
wer systems, grain procurement 
could go up substantially 


Our grain price and procurement 
policies today are mixed up with, 
an element of tax in them Simi- 
larly, in fixing procurement prices. 
the implicit element of subsidies in 
irrigation, water and power is often 
talked about The adoption of the 
food money scheme will lead to 
clear thinking on these issues and 
also force us to estimate the tax} 
and subsidy elements m an expli- 
cit manner. 


N obody has pointed out any 
serious flaw in the food money 
scheme Almost all objections! 
which have come up ın discussions 
have either been due to an incom- 
plete understanding of the scheme, 
or are capable of being dealt with 
The scheme does involve an ele- 
ment of compulsion but it 1s not of 
an arbitrary nature There will be 
straight business dealings between 
the farmers and the State as the 


ultimate landlord and also as an 


almost monopolist-supplier of agri- 
cultural inputs ^ Purchases and 
sales will take place 1n the markets 
but the prices of gram and inputs 


will be fixed by an expert commis- 
sion. whose work will be moderat- 
ed by the political process 


F O1 the success of this new me- 
chanism of procurement, there are 
two very essential requirements 


1 No one should be exempt 
from its operation Excep- 
tions, piled up one upon an- 
other, are the bane of many of 
eur policies Some people 
have argued with me that 
many marginal farmers have 
no surplus of grain to sell 
They may be exempt from the 
payment of land revenue, yet 
they buy some fertilisers How 
would they procure food mo- 
ney for buying fertilisers?’ 
Three different answers are 
possible (a) If these margi- 
nal farmers work as part-time 
labourers in the fields of sur- 
plus farmers, they could 
get wage payments in food- 
grams, (b) they could buy 
food money from others with 
cash and (c) small tenants 
without surpluses could make 
arrangements with landlords 
to buy their fertiliser needs 


We have often brought in excep- 
tions in the name of the small man 
but these exceptions are always 
exploited for the benefit of the big 
fellows Let this not be repeated 
The establishment of a dependable 
public distribution system for food 
will be the best thing that we can 
do for the poor A dependable 
and viable public distribution sys- 
tem will also pave the way for self- 
reliant progress in an environment 
of stability. 


2 The other most important 
thing that the government. 
would need to do ıs to con- 
centrate its energy and talent 
On streamlining the system for 
the sale and distribution of 


fertilisers Hf we approach 
the task with a sense of 


urgency and in a workmanlike 
manner, we can certainly do 
it 


I have often been asked whether 
the food money scheme has been 


tried anywhere As far as I know 
it has not been Nevertheless, I 
do not think that this scheme 
should be rejected right out of hand 
Just because it 1s new Since most 
of the tweedledum and tweedledee 
that we have tried in the field of 
procurement policy has failed, it 
may be worth our while to try a 
new instrument It has all the 
right attributes for success m our 
kind of economic and  socio- 
political system Solutions borrow- 
ed from alien environments are 
difficult to transplant They do not 
strike firm roots unless the socio- 
political environment itself under- 
goes a prior change 


To give this instrument a most 
exacting trial, we may make a 
beginning with this scheme in one 
of the deficit States Since, under 
the present methods of procure- 
ment, much would not be expect- 
ed from a deficit State, the failure 
of the food money scheme there 
would do no harm. If some good 
comes about, the new instrument 
would have passed a performance 
test It wil] then be ready for re- 
plication and extension elsewhere 


I, order to ask meaningful 
socio-economic questions, an €x- 
plicit recognition of some ideologu 
cal framework is necessary 
However, the temporal validity of 
the ideologically imspired answers 
depends on whether the ideology 
provides a framework for only the 
parlour-room discourses, or wm- 
forms the fabric of policy action 
emanating from the ruling appa- 
ratus In this paper we have ana- 
lysed the nature of the ruling 
apparatus in India and have shown 
that its sectional interests are not 
in tune with the socialistic pattern 
as a way of lfe The widening 
gap between the revolutionary, 
rhetoric and the structure of policy 
action has not only robbed the 
current design of economic policy 
of its social relevance, ıt has also 
largely stripped our economic 
system of legitimacy The most 
Important question that faces us 
today 1s whether we are willing to 
lend a measure of legitimacy to 
our economic system-——a system 
which has managed to fatten only 
the thugs and pindaris at the cost 
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of honest labours of the ‘common 
man’ Or, are we going to permit 
ourselves to be completely over- 
whelmed by the sins of this system 
and sink deeper and deeper into 
economic stagnation? 


One line of progress towards a 
egitimate socialist transformation 
of this society would seem to con- 
sist in a thorough-going ideological 
polarisation along classical lines 
The true adherents of this kind of 
ideological polarisation im India 
are rather insignificant in number 
This may be one reason why they 
are dubbed extremists At one 
time, some sections of them did 
take to the politics of murder and 
individualised terror They shall 
need to refrain totally from these 
activities and develop complete 
faith in the immense energy that 
a revolutionary process can release 
They have to heighten people’s 
awareness and integrate their ideo- 
logical fervour with the specific 
characteristics of this country and 
give it a national form They are 
still far from doing so Although 
the logic of their case is clear, yet 
their capacity to accomplish the 
needed transformation 1s nowhere 
in sight. 


T he genuine revolutionary ele- 
ments are too weak to mount an 
effective programme of socal 
change The armchair revolution- 
aries, the charlatans and the grand- 
masters of obfuscation, who 
flourish in many guises and colours 
around the ruling apparatus, can- 
not, on the other hand, be expect- 
ed to develop a clear vision all of a 
sudden They are quite happy 
with the sound of radical slogans 
and could not care less about the 
substance of our economic policies 


The poor and the wretched of 
this nation are groaning under the 
impact of an unprecedented infla- 
tion The average level of prices 
today 1s about 25 times the level 
reached a decade ago Savings as 
a proportion of national income 
have never again attained the same 
level that was reached in 1965 The 
savings ratio today would be some- 
where between three-fourths and 
fourth-fifths of its corresponding 
level ten years ago The average 
per capita income in real terms 


now is almost the same as it was 
in 1964-65 and the per capita 
availability of food significantly 
lower Population, of course, has 
continued to grow at a fast rate 
So has corruption, black money 
and consprcuous consumption 


T he whole system has not only 
become stagnant, it has also ac- 
quired a degree of illegitimacy 
which 1s becoming socially intoler- 
able Unless we believe in the per- 
verse doctrine of progress through 
chaos, we must as a nation do 
something right here and now We 
must not allow the economy 1o 
stagnate any further We must 
change the design of economic 
policy to assure its implementabi- 
lity in the socio-political environ- 
ment of today and get the economy 
io move forward to growth and 
social justice The deepemng 
economic crisis has of late attract- 
ed some attention from th» govern- 
ment They seem to be making 
some tactical adjustments in eco- 
nomic policy However these tac- 
tical changes cannot win the war 
against stagnation and corruption 
The need of the hour is a new 
strategy and design of economic 
policy 


An outline of econom:c reform 
has been sketched in this paper 
An agenda for tax reform, parti- 
cularly m the field of excise and 
sales taxes, can be easily added on 
to these suggestions In order to 
carry out these reforms, we need to 
develop a national consensus in 
favour of them Can the patriotic 
e'ements in our national hfe. both 
inside and outside the government, 
develon this consensus during 
1975-76? For the good of this 
country, the answer to this ques- 
tion must not be in the negative 
We must give our economic system 
the much-needed degree of legiti- 
macy and enable it to grow in a 
just manner The continuance of 
Stagnation and rampant corruption 
is unlikely to lead us to socialism, 
either of the Marxist or the 
Gandhian variety We must pro- 
vide ourselves with a clean and 
growing economic environment and 
aiso retain the freedom to pursue 
our varied ideological inclinations 
towards social change 





The twenty points 


DEEPAK LAL 


IT has been a relatively good year 
for the Indian economy, with a 
bumper harvest, the near ending of 
inflation, a marked improvement 
im the performance of the public 
sector, and a relatively comfortable 
foreign exchange situation the 
major shortcomings being the con- 
tinumng near stagnation of the in- 
dustrial sector and in the savings 
and investment rates of the eco- 
nomy This relatively improved 
economic performance has been 
‘due in large part to the favours 
of Indra, the weather god, but 
credit must also be given to the 
increasingly pragmatic policies the 
government has followed durmg 
the course of 1975 It is in this 
context that the much hailed and 
widely publicised 20 point new 
economic programme (NEP) must 
be assessed There is little that is 
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new in it, but that by itself is no 
bad thing if it means that many 
desirable measures are being put 
into .some coherent framework for 
impiementation However, it is in 
the absence of any such coherent 
framework that the chief lacunae 
of the programme lies It consists 
of a ragbag of measures, and ir! 
shifting its chaff from its grain it 
13 useful to categorise the measures 
into four broad categories 


First, there are various measures 
supposedly aimed at alleviating 
rural poverty and promoting rural 
development Amongst these the 
implementation of agricultural land 
ceilings, distribution of surplus 
lands and compilation of land re- 
cords, are measures which are 
wholly desirable, and the only 
question 15 whether under the new 
circumstances there 1s any greater 


hope of their being implemented 
than m the past Given the nature 
ot the rural political base of the 
Congress Party, ıt remains to be 
seen uf the recurrent promises of 
speedy implementation of land re- 
forms will in fact be redeemed this 
time round 


However, as a number of obser- 
vers have noted, even though 
these land reforms are desirable, 
in quantitative terms they are un- 
lkeiy to make any great 1mpact on 
Indian poverty For that, an accele- 
ration m the rate of agricultural 
growth is required, and to that end 
the extension of irrigation and, in 
particular, the national programme 
for the use of underground water 
promised in the new programme 
could, i1 speedily implemented, turn 
out to be the most important mea- 
sures for alleviating rural poverty in 
potentially irrigable areas 


I, is the wisdom of the three 
supposedly distributivist measures 
(regarding rural indebtedness, mini- 
mum rural wages and bonded lab- 
cur) in the rural sector that is 
questionable Rather than help the 
poor they are likely to make their 
position worse ‘Thus, the morato- 
rium on the recovery of debt from 
'andiess labourers, will merely lead 
to the drying up of credit particu- 
larly for consumption purposes for 
this group As the Finance Minis- 
te1 admitted in his television inter- 
wew of July 2, 1975, the nationa- 
lised banks are unlikely to be able 
to provide an alternative source of 
credit, whilst there is the danger 
that the regional agrarian banks 
being mooted may well turn out 
to be dominated by the rural land- 
owners as is the case with many 
land mortgage and co-operative 
schemes, to the detriment of the 
interests of the really poor in need 
or credit 

As regards minimum agricuitu- 
ral wages, if these are set above 
the level of market wages and en- 
forced, then as in the case of much 
urban minimum wage legislation 
around the world, the total quan- 
tum of employment provided will 
be less than that which would have 
b:en available at the lower wage 
rate This will inevitably mean that 


1 Sce B S Minhas 


Planning and the 
Poor (Vikas, 1974) 


the minimum wage legislation will 
enefit those lucky enough to find 
jobs at the expense of those who 
will now not be able to get any 
employment 


Whilst bonded labour ıs un- 
doubtedly a ‘barbarous custom’, 
merely declaring it illegal 1s, how- 
ever, unlikely to reduce its inci 
dence For, its existence 1s due to 
the economic circumstances of the 
rural labour force in the areas 
where it exists Unless the emp‘oy- 
ment opportunities for such labour 
are expanded, such legislation 1s 
merely likely to lead to the substi- 
tution of informal and equally bar- 
barous contracts for any current 
tormal contracts fo: bonded labour 


T second set of measures are 
concerned with industrial develop- 

ent The liberalisation of invest- 
ment proczdures which is promised 
and which to some extent has been 
carı ed o.t 1s wholly desirable, and 
this process of liberalisation of 
controis needs to be extended over 
a much wider area If this aspect of 
the NEP represents a move to- 
wards the general substitution of 
direct price-reliant methods af 
contrclng the economy for the 
quantitative bureaucratic controls 
hi'herto used, it could mark the 
beginning of a process of rapid 
and gonuinely efficient and poverty 
aleviating growth At the moment 
howeve., whilst the quantitative 
bureaucratic control system has 
been 'oosened to some extent, if 15 
very far from having been aban- 
doned, and hence it is not clear 
whether the current changes repre- 
cent merely tactical moves rathzr 
than the change tn strategic direc- 
tcn that is badly needed for the 


next stage of Indian economic 
growth 2 


The third set of measures are 
those concerned with what have 
come to be called ‘economic 
crimes’ To the extent they aim to 
punish infmingements of existing 
statutes within the due processes 
of law, they obviously cannot be 
opposed However, it 1s a moot 
question whether some of the so- 
caled economic crimes should in 
fact b* classed as such Tax eva- 


2 See my article ‘Licenses and Perm its, 


An Alternative View’, Seminar, June 
1972 


sion and smuggling must neces- 
sarily remain criminal activities, 
but it 1s a questionable whether 
the supposedly anti-social artivities 
of ‘hoarding and speculating’ 
should be considered to be econo- 
muc crimes This question 1s linked 
to one ot the other aims of the eco- 
nomic programme, namely to “bring 
down prices ot essential commodi- 
tres’ One of the contmuing mis- 
conceptions in India is the effect 
of hoarding (or more neutrally: 
stock holding) and speculation on 
the price level It may therefore be 
worthwhile to outline the economic 
function of such hoarding and spe- 
culation 


E. a predominantly weatnei de- 
pendent agricultural economy, in 
the absence of stocks, there would 
be large fluctuations 1n many prices 
resulting from unpredictable fluc- 
tuations in supply Stock holding 
and speculation (buying when 
prices are high) are therefore 
essential activities for smoothing 
out the fluctuations ın prices which 
would ensue in their absence 
Moreover, the larger the number 
of traders /hoarders/speculators, the 
greater ıs the likelihood of there 
being relative stability of prices in 
th» face of uncertain fluctuations 
m supply (or 1n demand), and the 
smaller the profit (net of storage 
and interest cost) of the traders 


Such stabilising speculation (which 
raises. prices when they are low, 
and lowers them when they are 
high) will therefore be socially 
desirable It ıs only destabilising 
speculation which widens the ampli- 
tude o the fluctuations in prices 
which would exist in the absence 
of any speculation. which could be 
said to be anti-social But a neces- 
sary condition for such destabulis- 
ing speculation (when there are a 
large number of traders) 1s that tra- 
ders taken as a group would be 
selling when prices were already 
low and buying when prices are 
already high—a policy which will 
lead to the  traders/speculators 
making losses as a group, and 
which must eventually therefore 
(f they persist) lead to their bank- 
ruptcy Moreover, there is direct 
evidence for India? that at least 





3 See Uma Lele Food Grain Maiketing 
in India (Cornell, 1971) 
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trading in foodgrains ıs highly com- 
petitive, given the relative ease of 
entry and the consequent large 
number of traders, whose profits 
moreover can by no means be said 
to be abnormally high 


There thus seems little apart from 
the ideological prejudice against 
trade and traders which 1s both 
an aristocratic and ‘socialist’ predi- 
lection, to classify these activities 
as being anti-social, leave alone 
being criminal In fact, the elimi- 
nation of these necessary economic 
activities could lead to disastrous 
results Thus, for instance, the 
government has claimed credit for 
bringing down the rate of inflation, 
in part, through ifs drive against 
hoarders and speculators begun in 
late 1974 Undoubtedly, the ensuing 
destockmg would have had the 
tendency of reducing prices in the 
short run, but if the next harvest 
had been re'atively poor (a possr 
bility which would have been the 
mete for the hoarders to have 
he'd the stocks) the resulting price 
rise would have bzen even greater 
than that which would have ensu- 
ed if the traders had been allowed 
to carry on their normal activities 
by carrying stocks to the next lean 
eriod (1e, by speculating)! There 
is thus a grave danger that 
if the campaign against hoarders 
and speculators is continued, the 
rise m prices after the next harvest 
failure could be enormous, unless 
the government itself takes over 
the traders speculative functions 
Given the relative inefficiency of 
government stocking operations in 
the past, such a substitution of a 
public for the private distributive 
trade system would not seem to be 
desirable This does not mean that 
if the social costs of holding stocks 
are considered to be lower than the 
private costs, there 1s not a case 
to te made for government stocks 
(in parücular of foodgrains) which 
supplement domestic stocks But 
in the deployment of these stocks 
the government must act as a Spe- 
culator and a hoarder if it 1s to 
stabiise prices as between lean and 
good times 


d bm final set of measures are 
various ad hoc ‘distributivist’ mea- 
sures for the urban sector Some of 


these lıke the provisions for the 
middle classes and students, grant 
various sectional benefits However, 
it 1s questionable whether public 
subsidies to the middle classes and 
students (in particular university 
students) who tend to belong to 
the relatively better off sections of 
ths population will lead to increas- 
ing socal justice. That cause would 
be better served if the subsidies 
were in fact paid to the poorest 
but there 1s the obvious problem 
of making such provisions for a 
part of the population which is 
largely ın the unorganised sector 
Increasing employment through ın- 
creasing investment and growth is 
likely to be the only feas:ble way of 
raising their income leves over 
time But it is precisely in this area 
of raising the savings, investment 
and growth rates of the economy 
that the 20 pomt NEP is sient 


A. s. in this category fall the 
measures relating to urban property 
but it is difficult to assess them 
as they have not been clearly spelt 
out If, however, the purpose 1s to 
reduce the concentration of wealth 
largely through ceilings on urban 
property, the objective ıs unlikely 
to be achieved For, unless the 
aggregate wealth of individuals 1s 
directly muted, merely placing 
restrictions on one form ia which 
they may hold their wealth, ‘will 
only lead to their switching their 
acsets, though 1f this switch entail- 
ed a 'ower net yield on their wealth, 
th's could lead to smaller accruals 
of income and hence further wealth 
accumulation by the rich 


In conclusion, therefore, whilst 
some aspects of the 20 point pro- 
gramme are commendable, others 
betray the continuing adherence to 
the shibboleths of what I have else- 
where termed ‘bureaucratic capital- 
ism’* If, however, the programme 
taken as a whole, marks a shift 
towards a more pragmatic price- 
reliant system of controlling the 
economy, and the savings and 
investment rates of the economy can 
be raised, then the prospects for the 
Indian economy could be fairly 
bright But, it 1s still too early to 
judge whether this will be the case 


4 Seminar, op cit 
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e constitution 


SORABJEE 


ON November 26, 1949. after two 
years, eleven months and seventeen 
days of the historic process of 
constitution-making, the people of 
free India gave to themselves a 
Constitution and fulfilled their tryst 
with destiny, ‘not wholly or in full 
measure, but very substantially’ 
It has a magnificent preamble in 
which the soul of a nation long 
suppressed found noble utterance in 
words of ‘passion and power’ 


The Founding Fathers, though 
legitimately proud of their achieve- 
ment, realised that the Constitution 
like a machine, 1s a lifeless thing 
and it acquires life because of the 
men who control and operate it 
They asked ‘Where is the spirit 
of this Constitution? The point 1s 
who 1s to work this Constitution? 
Will it be a clean, honest, pure. 
well-integrated political party or 
will it be a rabble that will admin- 
ister this Constitution?’ 


It 1s not and cannot be suggested 
that the Constitution should be 
condemned to the immutabihty of 
the Jaws of the Medes and the Per- 
sians As Burke said, "We must all 
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obey the great law of change It 1s 
the most powerful law of nature’ 


But there is danger in reckless 
and frequent change It 1s impos- 
sible to escape the conclusion that 
the frequent amendment of our 
Constitution 1s largely the result of 
the cavalier attitude to treat the 
Paramount Law of the land as a 
play-thing of the ruling party The 
unseemly haste in which the latest 
Constitutional Amendments to val- 
date the Prime Ministers election 
were rushed through confirms this 
impression 


In the recent past, statements 
have been made by the Prime Min- 
ister and other Congress Party lea- 
ders about the need of having a 
‘new look’ at the Constitution This 
is said to have become necessary 
in order to fulfill the aspirations 
of the Indian people Except for 
vague, delightful generalities no 
details of the proposed ‘new look’ 
are given The general impression 
created by these statements 1s that 
there may be a few changes here 
and there to overcome certam 
lacunae found 1n the working of the 
Constitution, and to remove legal 
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impediments coming ın the way of 
carrying out the programme of land 
reforms and to deal more sternly 
with economic offenders It ıs a 
subtle and sophisticated move to 
condition the people to anticipate 
and accept a few changes of the 
above nature without bothering 
very much about 1t 


The contemplated changes are 
drastic and far reaching judging 
from the contents of a paper entitl- 
ed ‘A fresh look at our Constitu- 
tion — some suggestions’ ‘The 
suggestions in this paper are under- 
stood to have the blessings of some 
of the Congress lumimaries (Main- 
stream, New Delhi, 2211 1975) 
What is contemplated ‘by this 
blessed paper 1s not an amendment 
of the Constitution but its effectual 
abrogation 


O.: of the aims proclaimed ın 
this paper 1s to secure the ‘unobs- 
tructed working of the executive’, 
and to make the legislature ‘not 
too independent of the Executive’ 
This is sought to be achieved by 
providing that the President will be 
the Chief Executive of the nation 
and will be elected directly by the 
voters at the time of the parliamen- 
tary poll The term of office of the 
President is for six years The 
Object 1s to concentrate vast and 
enormous powers in the hands of 
a single individual without any 
effective system of checks and bal- 
ances That 1s apparent from Clause 
IV of the paper which reads, 
‘Since our President 1s thus elected 
by a popular direct mandate, he 
should, in the scheme of things, 
enjoy more authority and powers 
than even USA President’ 


The method suggested is that the 
President shall appomt a Chairman 
and other members of the Council 
of Ministers half of whom shall be 
the members of Parliament Each 
Minister will be placed by the 
President ın charge of one or more 
portfolios The Council of Minis- 
ters shall be responsible and ac- 
countable to the President The 
Chairman of the Council will pre- 
side over the meetings of the Cabi- 
net unless the President summons 
a meeting i which case the Presr 
dent will preside 


If these changes are effected the 
President will enjoy unfettered. 


powers, unlike the American and 
French Presidents, and will in effect 
and in reality be a constitutional 
dictator The supremacy of the 
Parhament will not only be seri- 
ously impaired but it will truly be- 
come subservient to and a tool of 
the Executive 


dE ne most disturbing feature 1$ 
regarding the institution. of an 1m- 
dependent judiciary with the power 
of judicial review Clause X of the 
pape: provides that there will be a 
Superior Council of Judiciary con- 
sisting of the President as the 
Chairman, the Chief Justice of 
India and the Minister of Law be- 
ing the two Vice-Chairmen This 
Council 1s to consist of two judges 
of the Supreme Court and two. 
Chief Justices of the various High 
Courts and four persons to be 
elected by Parliament and four 
persons to be nommated by the 
President The Superior Council of 
Judiciary or its Committee 1s the 
constituted authority to interpret 
laws and the Constitution as also 
to determine the validity of any 
legislation, and the decision given 
by this Authority 1s made final and 
binding on all Courts 


It 1s further provided that “The 
Supreme Council or a Committee 
thereof, appointed for the purpose, 
will review the conduct of the jus- 
tices and the judges of the Hight 
Courts and may recommend remo- 
val or even dismissal of any of the 
Judges /Justices to the President It 
will review the performance of 
Judges ' 

If these changes are carried out 
we shall go back to the days of, 
the Stuarts and to times -when 
Judges were regarded as servants 
and agents of the King and could 
be removed if their judgments dis- 
pleased the Monarch In practical 
terms 1t means that judges will have 
to be good boys and give good judg- 
ments which are acceptable to the 
Government of the day, or else, like 
naughty boys im a class, they can 
be removed or dismissed I find ıt 
incredible that such a suggestion can 
even be seriously entertained for a 
moment 1n a country like ours with 
its well established tradition of an 
independent judiciary manned by 
fearless judges 


In the Constituent Assembly 
when the article regarding the ap- 


pointment of the Supreme Court 
Judges was discussed, Jawaharlal 
Nehru said, ‘it 1s important that 
these judges should be not only 
first-rate but should be acknowledg- 
ed to be first-rate ın the country, 
and of the highest integrity, if 
necessary, people who can stand up 
against the executive government, 
and whoever may come in their 
way’ We seem to have gone a long 
way from that 


T o achieve the goal of 'unobstruc- 
ted working of the executive’ 
further changes are proposed to 
render the judiciary impotent and 
ineffective. This is sought to be done 
in the following ways 


In the first place, the fundamen- 
tal rights of the people of India— 
in whose interest, of course all 
these changes are sought to be 
effected—are rendered unenforce- 
able and non-justiciable Article 19 
of our Constitution which was 
rightly described in the Constituent 
Assembly as a Charter of our Liber- 
ties by speaker after speaker has 
been reduced to a mere moral ad- 
juration It 1s well to remember, 
that the populous minorities, viz. 
Muslims and Christians gave up 
their demands for separate repre- 
sentation and specific political safe- 
guards because of the incorpora- 
tion of fundamental rights in the 
Constitution and the provision of 
an independent Supreme Court 
with the power of Judicial Review 
over the legislative and executive 
acts Rev Jerome D’Souza speak- 
ing in the Constituent Assembly on 
9th December 1948 stated, ‘we ear- 
nestly trust that the spirit 1n. which 
these rights will be enunciated, 1n- 
terpreted and enforced in future 
years by our Judges, the spirit in 
which the majority community will 
give effect to them, will allay all 
fear and encourage the muorities 
in the path which they have delibe- 
rately chosen now of giving up po- 
litical safeguards’ 


But that 1s not all Article 32 of 
the Constitution which confers a 
fundamental right m respect of re- 
medies open to citizens to enforce 
their fundamental rights 1s itself 
sought be deleted One's mind goes 
back again to the debates in the 
Constituent Assembly and to the 


memorable statement of the chief 
architect of our Constitution, Dr 
Ambedkar, ‘If I was asked to name 
any particular article in this Cons- 
titution as the most important— 
an article without which this Cons- 
titution would be a nullity—I could 
not refer to any other article ex- 
cept this one Jt ıs the very soul of 
the Constitution and the very heart 
of it and J am glad that the House 
has realised its importance’ 


The importance which the Foun- 
ding Fathers attached to the Sup- 
reme Court can be judged by the 
speech. af M — Ananthasayanami 
Ayyangar in the Constituent As- 
sembly ‘Mr Vice-President, Sir 
The Supreme Court according to 
me 1s the supreme guardian of the 
citizen’s rights ın any democracy 
I would even go further and say 
that it is the soul of democracy 
The executive which comes into 
being for the tıme being ıs apt to 
abuse its powers, and therefore the 
Supreme Court must be there, strong 
and untrammelled by the day to day 
passions which may bring a set of 
people into power and throw them 
out also in a very short time In 
less than three or four years during 
which a parliament 1s in being, 
many governments may come and 
go, and if the fundamental nights 
of the individual are left to the 
tender mercies of the government 
of the day, they canont be called 
fundamental rights at all’ 


T cay the attempt is to destroy 
"what the Founding Fathers regarded 
as the soul of the Constitution and 
as the soul of democracy and that 
foo in a secret manner without the 
people of India even having the 
shghtest idea as to what 1s beimg 
done to their Basic Law 


To make the ‘unobstructed work- 
ing of the executive’ full-proof and 
thorough, the suggestion is for the 
incorporation of a provision in the 
following terms ‘No law shall be 
called 1n question in any Court on 
the ground of legislative compe- 
fence or any other ground The 
Committee of Parliament specially 
constituted for the purpose may de- 
cide this issue as also 13(1y 


It 1s clear that unobstructed work- 
ing of the executive apparently 
means an executive which must not 
and cannot be checked, must not 


and cannot be controlled and is 
accountable to no one but itselt 
There 1s no time for debate and! 
discussion and constant dialogue 
with those of a different point of 
view, because, ‘the time of the 
Chief Executive should not be 
allowed to be frittered away rm 
fruitless debate and discussion’ 


The above provisions will spell 
the end of federalism in India The 
federal principle postulates the 
existence of an impartial umpire to 
ensure that the Centre and the 
States act within the limits of their’ 
legislative powers and do not tres- 
pass into the forbidden field If a, 
law is passed tomorrow by Parlia- 
ment in respect of a matter which 
is exclusively within the competence 
of the State Legislature, the same 
cannot be called in question in any 
court What remains of State auto- 
nomy and its rights, if this sugges- 
tion is accepted? 


When the Constitution’s 24th and 
25th amendments were passed, 
there was public debate and dis- 
cussion on the subject and expres- 
son of points of views for and 
against were invited Present sug- 
gestions go far beyond any Consti- 
tutional amendments effected so 
far, and if carried out, it will be 
foisting an altogether new Consti- 
tution upon the people of India 
without their knowledge and with- 
out ascertaining their wishes in the 
matter It ıs rather ironical that 
the common man for whose benefit 
the changes are proposed to be 
effected has not the slightest idea 
of the far reaching nature of the 
changes and has not been. taken 
mto confidence Apparently, these 
fundamental changes are sought to 
be rushed through before the peo- 
ple of India realise their grave 
implications and before public opi- 
nion 1s mobilised against the same. 
No other explanation 1s possible 
because no publicity has been given 
to these proposed suggestions 


Time 1s of the essence Whatever 
is to be done to prevent the mutila- 
tion of our Constitution 1s to be 
done now, today, and not after it 
has been reduced to a shambles Let 
us always remember that the grea- 
test menace to freedom 1s an inert 
people and that public discussion 1s 
a political duty 
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F 
| he age of pessimi 
GIRILAL JAIN 
THE brief decades of optimism chances are that thmgs will get 
60 are over and almost the whole of worse before they get better 
mankind is passing through a pe- 
riod of pessimism It 1s difficult to It 1s becoming common practice 


say how long this will last But the to divide the world into four ins- 


tead of three segments—the oi 
rich countries, specially ın the Per- 
sian Gulf, the industrialised and 
rich West headed by the United 
States, the communist bloc led bv 
the Soviet Union despite first Yug- 
oslavia’s and then China’s defec- 
tion and the under-developed, poor 
and predominantly agricultural 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
Inevitably, the period of optimism 
could not have ‘been identical for 
all of them as the oil rich fall in a 
different category But all of them 
have had their years of hope 


Fa the last group of countries, 
the age of hope commenced with 
India’s independence in 1947 Des- 
pite the accompanying partition, 
the communal holocaust and the 
flight of millions of destituted re- 
fugees across the new Indo-Pakis- 
tan border, this was a development 
of historic importance im that it 
marked the beginning of the end 
of western imperialism On this 
account there has been no going 
back One by one, all countries—- 
barring a few islands—of Asia and 
Africa have gained independence 
Even the massive US armed inter- 
vention ın Indochina has been de- 
feated and finally Spain, too, has 
followed the example of Portugal 
and yielded in the Sahara to Moro- 
cce 


But, India’s independence pro- 
mised much more than western 
retreat It wat to be the beginning 
of a new dawn For, ıt was ther 
widely believed that on achieving 
independence, the countries of Asia 
and Africa would be able rapidly 
to overcome their economic back- 
wardness through industrialisation 
and establish representative forms 
of government Apart from con- 
vinced Marxists and fellow travel- 
lers, hardly anyone then questioned 
the merits of representative demo- 
cracy Indeed, ıt was regarded as 
the only civilized form of govern 
ment 


The promise in this regard hegan 
to go sour before the end of the 
fifties when one country after an- 
other passed under muhtary rule 
or the control of demagogues who 
had no intention to hold free and 
fair elections—Pakistan under the 
self-proclaimed Field Marshal. 
Ayub Khan, Burma under General 


Ne Win, Ghana under the self- 
styled redeemer, Nkrumah, Indone- 
sia under Sukarno and so on The 
trend has persisted in the ‘sixties 
and the ’seventies and there 1s no 
sign that ıt ıs likely to be reversed 
in the foreseeable tuture 


The picture has not been equally 
dismal in respect of economic de- 
velopment Several countmes in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have. done as well as or even better 
than the industrialised countries at 
a comparable stage of development 
But the population explosion has 
defeated their efforts to overcome 
poverty and now the odds against 
steady growth have mounted for 
those who do not possess substan- 
tial oi] resources This is so not 
only because the rise in the prices 
of crude, the most versatile form 
of energy and the very basis of the 
West's unprecedented prosperity in 
the post-war period, has placed an 
intolerable burden on them, but 
also because the prices of machi- 
nery and industrial raw materials 
they import has risen manifold and 
the market for the commodities 
they export has shrunk ın the West 
on account of recession there 
Above all, the sharp increase in 
population has made the land-man 
ratio extremely adverse in coun- 
tries like China, India, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan and placed a low ceil- 
ing on the well-bemg of their peo- 
ple 


I n India, a great deal has been 
written for and against the strategy 
Jawaharlal Nehru fashioned to 
overcome India’s backwardness, 
But the essential point about him 
was that he embodied the optimism 
of that age of mnocence That is 
why he could have believed that 
it was possible to achieve a repre- 
sentative form of government, rule 
of law, economic growth and social 
Justice ın one go His language 
continues to be talked today m 
India and elewhere But the convic- 
tion and the dream are gone More 
than 50 per cent of India's popula- 
tion lives below the poverty line 
and the position 1s almost equally 
bad in Pakistan and much worse 
in Bangladesh 


It is easy enough to hold up 
China as the model or to prescribe 


some form of Gandhism as a solu- 
tion for under-developed countries 
But that itself 1s an admussion that 
the age of optimism 1s over Des- 
pite all idealisation China ıs a to- 
talitarian State where the very con- 
cept of individual liberty 1s ana- 
thema and ıt may well turn out 
that 1ts economic achievements have 
not been all that remarkable As 
for Gandhism, it 1s not even argu- 
able that it ıs the product of opti- 
mism Its emphasis on austerity and 
idealisation of low level of con- 
sumption should itself suffice to 
clinch the issue Voluntary povertv 
may be ennobling for saints but 
compulsory poverty js restricting 
for all and degrading for most, spe- 
cially m urban centres 


| Oe me now turn to the commu- 
nist bloc In their case, the era of 
Optimism can be said to have com- 
menced tentatively with the death 
of Stalin in March 1953 and fully 
with Khrushchev's — breath-taking 
denunciation of him at the 20th con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist 
Party in February 1956 The hope 
then arose in the hearts and minds 
of millions of men and women in 
that part of the world and elsewhere 
that the system in the Soviet Union 
itself would be liberalised gradu- 
aly but sufficiently to permit de- 
bate, that the economy would be 
reformed to enable managers to 
take rational decisions free from the 
control of old-fashioned ideologues, 
that agriculture would become effi- 
cient with the end of outright ex- 
propriation of the product of the 
labour of the peasants and that 
East European countries would be 
allowed to regain a sufficient mea- 
sure of autonomy to be able to 
shape their polity, economy and 
society according to their peoples' 
genius and tradition Not one of 
these hopes has been realised 


The Soviet Union is doubtless à 
very different place trom what it 
was under Stalin The very survi- 
val of a man like Andre: Sakharov. 
is enough to prove this point. But 
the government remains intolerant 
of all forms of dissent and pretty 
harsh treatment continues to bea 
meted out to dissenting intellectuals 
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Also, the move to reform the eco- 
nomy, to break the stronghold of 
the central bureaucracy and to give 
wider powers to managers petered 
out years ago. Agiculture remains 
the country’s Achilles heel despite 
ths very substantial investment 
which has been made in the past 
one decade In 1975, the grain out. 
put 1s estimated to have dropped 
to around 137 million tonnes from 
195 million tonnes in the previous 
year and the target of 205 millonm 
tonnes. 


It would have been tragic enough 
X this drop was primarily the re- 
sult of adverse weather manage- 
ment But as the Soviet authorities 
themselves have admitted in a 
variety of ways, human factors have 
also been responsible for the tra- 
gedy This 1s an euphemism for the 
failure of the system not only to 
produce and reach to the farmers 
the necessary amount of fertilisers 
and insecticides and machines but 
also to keep the machines ın work- 
mg order. In plam terms, ıt 
appears that Soviet agnculture will 
remain inefficient for the foresee- 
able future in view of overcentrali- 
Sation, bureaucratisation at every 
level leading to massive corruption 
and inadequacy of incentives for 
the farmers The consequences 
need hardly be spelt out 


a 


A, s for Eastern Europe, the hope 
that the countries there would gain 
an adequate measure of autonomy 
died with the Soviet armed inter- 
vention 1n Czechoslovakia in August 
1968 There was something heady 
about the Prague spring In retros- 
pect, one wishes that Dubcek and 
his supporters had shown greater 
realism and sensitivity to the fears 
in Moscow, East Berlin and War- 
saw But the issue ıs not whether 
they went too far and too fast but 
that the possibility of communism 
evolving into ‘socialism with a 
human face’ in our life-time was 
blighted in the summer ot 1968 


Since then, little has happened 
to revive that hope. Even ın Hun- 
gary the reformers in the economic 
field have lost ground to the con. 
servatives And the chances are 
that the position of the conserva- 
tives in the Soviet Union and other 
communist countries—China and 


Yugoslavia fall in different catego- 
res— will] be strengthened if the 
West fails to master the twin prob- 
lems of inflation and recession_ For, 
they will then be able to argue 
that reform and liberalisation are 
dangerous concepts not only in 
themselves but also produce con- 
fusion 1n the economy 


This brings me to the West—the 
subsequent observations apply to 
Japan as well—which has pioneer 
ed the second industrial revo!ution 
and what ıs called the consumer 
society in the post-war period It ıs 
face to face with a crisis of a fun- 
damental nature—not just the crisis 
of resources, specially of energy, 
but also of inflation and stagnation 


Since the energy problem has 
been discussed in great detail by 
a number of highly qualified per» 
sons since the last quarter of 1973, 
when the Arabs fordefully drew 
attention to it first by using oil 
as a political. weapon against the 
West, particularly the United. States, 
in order to compel it to revise its 
West Asia policy and then by sharp- 
ly raising the prices of crude, it 1s 
hardly neoessary for me to go over 
the same ground Yet, ıt may per- 
haps be relevant to say that despite 
the much trumpeted new discove- 
ries of od. there will be an acute 
shortage of crude by the end of the 
century, that the prices are likely 
to shoot out of sight, that it 1s un- 
likely that alternative sources of 
energy will have been adequately 
developed by that tıme and that the 
new sources are bound to involve 
very high levels of investment and 
possibly compel significant changes 
in the life style of rich industria- 
lised nations 


D iscerning individuals in the 
West know all this But there is 
precious little they can do about 
it except to step up research for 
alternative sources of energy As 
things are, most industrialised) 
countries are in a position to im- 
port as much oil as they need be- 
cause they can push up exports to 
meet the bill OPEC countries are 
willing to buy almost anything, 
though their ports are clogged for 
months This cannot last But the 
western hope is that they will be 
able to acquire sufficient leverage 


-trial 


on ou producers to compel them to 
produce and deliver crude so long 
as it exists irrespective of whether 
they need the revenues or not 


As for stagnation and inflation. 
the western claim of having found 
ways of avoiding recurring crises 
of this kind has proved short-lived 
The best minds m the western 
world are now baffled. They can 
contain inflation if they keep down 
the demand for goods and services, 
But this leads to unemployment 
and generates tensions which they 
are not yet prepared to live with 
and cope with 


B randt may have been unduly 
pessimistic when he said some 
months ago that democracy as we 
know it may not last beyond the 
present century But there can be 
little doubt that the survival of 
democratic institutions has in the 
recent past been facilitated by a 
steady expansion of the national 
cake so that everyone's share in it 
could merease and social tension 
resulting from the spread of educa- 
tion, the popularisation of the con- 
cept of equality and the growth of 
trade unions could be kept within 
tolerable limits As a corollary, it 
follows that if the national cake 
cannot expand, social tensions are 
bound to be aggravated which in 
turn is bound to bring democratic 
institutions under strain 


This leaves the oil-rich countries 
of West Asia alone in an optimistic 
mood Indeed they have good rea- 
sons to feel exuberant. Their oil 
revenues and surpluses have shot 
out of sight in the past two years 
The whole world is at their feet 
as ıt were Presidents, prime mm- 
isters, leading bankers and indus- 
trialists flock to their capitals with 
offers of all kinds They can buy 
anything like nuclear power plants, 
highly sophisticated weaponry, 
plants, shares 1n foreign firms and 
banks and real estate They have 
money for all this and more And 
the financial power of at least some 
of them—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait. 
Iraq and Abu Dhabi—will continue 
to grow year after year till thei 
end of the century But whether 
they can develop into stable 1ndus- 
societies 18 an altogether 
different proposition To me, suc- 


cess appears doubtful, to put it 
mildly 


Change is a painful process for 
all societies and in the case of the 
Arabs the speed is breath-taking. 
Nomads are expected to move into 
the computer age in a matter of 
years or at best decades The stram 
in bound to be very great and ten- 
sions cannot but be aggravated by 
the influx of hundreds of thousands 
of poor fellow Asian workers om 
the one hand and Amercians andi 
European experts on the other lt 
remains to be seen whether such 
institutional structures as they pos- 
sess can stand the stress and. stram, 
specially ın the context of massive 
and dangerous military build up 10 
these countnes and the growing 
great power rivalries I am rather 
sceptical 


Aui this 1s not to predict doom 
but to emphasise that the inter- 
national scene 1s undergoing quali- 
tative changes of such an order 
that ıt 1s becoming necessary tèl 
think ın terms which are very dif- 
ferent from those to which we haye 
been used The United States and 
the Soviet Union doubtless remain 
super-powers by virtue of their 
military and ecoonmic mught But 
both societies have begun to lack 
dynamism and conviction, though 
for different reasons Neither has 
reason seriously to believe that it 
can serve as a model for others 
They will doubtless continue to 
compete for worldwide influence 
but the fact that they are willing, 
indeed, anxious to pour highly so- 
phisticated arms worth billions of 
dollars and roubles into relatively 
primitive societies in order to earn 
foreign exchange speaks fon the 
decline in their grip over events 
Since they themselves cannot deny 
that they are being utterly irrespon- 
sible and short-sighted, their claim 
to leadership cannot be seriously 
entertained 


By the same token ıt does not 
make much sense to speak of Japan 
and Western Europe as being inde- 
pendent power centres Their 
economic might 1s formidable. But 
they face an uncertain future for 
reasons outlined above The Japa- 
nese at the moment appear to ba 
calmer and more confident of mas- 
tering their problems than the West 


Europeans But it 15 not 1nconceiv- 
able that they are being deliberately 
evasive China belongs to a cate- 
gory all its own because at the 
moment at least ıt seems to be iD 
a position to insulate itself from 
the world-wide problems of energy. 
stagnation and inflation. But its 
capacity to influence the course of 
world events has clearly been ex- 
aggerated 


As for the third world, it has 
always been somewhat of a fiction 
because conflicts among its mem- 
bers have been sharper than with 
outside powers In fact, it 1s pre- 
cisely because of these conflicts 
that the great powers have been 
able to manipulate them This rea- 
lity is from time to time hidden 
from public view because they are 
able to come together in the United 
Nations ın order to censure Israel, 
South Africa and Rhodesia and 
make demands on rich industnalis- 
ed countries. But this unity is tenu- 
ous and temporary and it cannot 
cover up the non-existence of à 
common outlook and the determi- 
nation to help each other 


On the face of 1t, the game goes 
on and will go on for quite some 
time as before But, it 1$ becoming 
increasingly evident that the best 
of world leaders can only buy time 
Thus a Kaussinger can arrange an 
interim accord in the Sinai and help 
postpone another Arab-Israeli war 
He cannot secure an overall set- 
tement A Brezhnev can avoid 
mass discontent by importing tens 
of millions of tonnes of foodgrains 
He cannot overcome the deficien- 
cies of Soviet agriculture resulting 
from collectivisation — Washington 
and Moscow may perhaps succeed 
in luniting another costly and dan- 
gerous escalation in the nuclear 
arms race. They are not likely to 
co-operate in stopping the export 
of arms to other countries which 
hardly need them Some Sheikhs 
can cherish umrealistic ambitions 
as the societies over which they 
preside come apart at the seams 
And so we can go ou adding ex- 
ample after example of helpless- 
ness Maybe there is light at the 
end of the tunnel But it 1s not yet 
visible 
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Bangladesh — 


SANKAR GHOSH 
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t 
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THE Bangladesh cat 1s out of the 
bag Partly The: slaughter of 
Sheikh > Mupbur Rahman’s com- 
rades in jail dnd the planned and 
ruthless extermination of his fol- 
lowers have demonstrated that the 
assassination of the man who won 
Bangladesh freedom was not an 
act of personal vendetta It 1s curi- 
ous that this utterly implausible 
story should have simultaneously 
circulated ın newspapers the world 
over .Clearly, the objective was 
to convey that the assassins had 


“no political motives, that the crime 


was against an individual and not 
against the nation The discerning 


were not taken in, but the story; 
succeeded in creating some confu- 
sion Not that an incident of the 


type reported did not occur, but 


it was too 1nconsequential to deve- 
lop into an explosive estrangement 
which was to send the new State 
into repeated convulsions before 
long 


Neither Pakistan nor the USA 
has agreed to grant asylum to the 
self-confessed assassin of the Ban- 
gabandhu, lus family and his com- 


'rade, Thailand refused to extend 


their visas ‘beyond the fortnight ori- 
ginally granted for All this may 


~ 


be exonerating evidence but the 
disturbing question that remains 1s 
why the assassins should have ap- 
proached the governments of these 
two countries for asylum They 
dared to seek asylum, because they 
knew that the murders constituted 
a political act and they chose to 
approach only those countries 
which they thought approved of 
their action The basis of their sur- 
mise 1s not known yet It will take 
time for the whole truth to unravel 


The mass slaughter of political 
leaders and workers of a particular 
persuasion could have but one 
motive—to end the epoch of Sheikly 
Muytbur Rahman and all that he 
stood for The four pillars of the 
‘Sonar Bangla’ that the Sheikh 
dreamt of bringing about were 
nationalism, secularism, democracy 
and socialism Whether the assas- 
sins wanted to destroy all four or 
some of them ıs still unclear It 
seems however that nationalism in 
so far as ıt keeps burning the de- 
sre of Bangladeshis for an inde- 
pendent, sovereign State of their 
own will be retained, what will 
happen to the other three is any- 
body’s guess At least one of the 
Sheikh’s associates who had jom- 
ed the presidential cabinet of 
Khondakar Moshtaque Ahmed has 
refused to return to Bangladesh 
under the provisional government 
ot President Sayem Evidently, he 
thinks that the present regime is 
more alienated from the Sheikh's 
ideals than that of Ahmed, and 
hopes of a return to a sane policy 
have further receded 


A, theoretical argument of sorts 
foi an alternative set of pillars was 
being bruited about by some Ban- 
gladesh intellectuals for quite some 
time They said that the four pil- 
lars enshrined in the Bangladesh 
constitution. were no different from 
India's and they cannot give Ban- 
gladesh a separate identity, a, 
raison detre It was argued that 
placed as it is in the magnetic field 
of India, Bangladesh must acquire 
a distinctive personality to mark 
it out from India After liberation 
linguistic nationalism has become 
obsolete, for the contiguous Indian 
State of West Bengal has a large 
Bengali-speaking population Ban- 


gladeshis must have therefore a 
new basis of their nationalism, or 
there may be an erosion of their 
sovereignty. 


The incipient anti-Indianism of 
this line did not take long to catch 
on The early converts were the 
urban middle classes chafing at 
the inescapable privations of a war 
and independence Among them 
were the basic democrats and. 
others who had prospered under 
Pakistan But they all knew that so 
long as Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was at the helm there could be no 
going back for he firmly believed 
that the nationalism he had brea- 
thed into his people would continue 
to be Bangladesh’s armour As the 
Sheikh could not be removed by 
democratic means, he had to be 
done in, and along with him any- 
one, who pursuing his policy and. 
shining, in his reflected glory, could. 
assume the country’s leadership 
The scenario in Bangladesh 1s thus 
ideal for an anti-India stance which 
when worked out on the marshes 
ct Bangladesh will mean anti- 
secularism How this will affect the 
minorities ın Bangladesh cannot 
but be India's concern 


The demolition of Sheikh Muju- 
bur Rahman’s regime was not am 
exclusive act of his critics and 
enemies within the country By 
themselves they would not have 
dared to launch upon a course of 
which the slaughter of the acknow- 
ledged and unrivalled leader of the 
nation was only the first act There 
has been a convergence of interests 
in Bangladesh Destabilization of 
Bangladesh as a corollary of the 
ghastly removal of the Sheikh from 
the political scene is not the end’ 
It 1s a means to a specific end 
which :& to install an anti-India 
regime i Bangladesh The search 
for a stable regime of this kind 
is still on, and convulsions may 
periodically rock Bangladesh till 
such a regime has been pieced to- 
gether and firmly set up ın office 
An unstable government at Dacca 
is not worth the trouble that went 
into the unmaking of 15 August, 
it is a stable anti-India government 
aoe the sponsors of the chaos are 
alter 


Not many countries of the world 
were happy at the emergence of an 


independent, sovereign Bangladesh, 
committed to secularism at home 
and non-alignment abroad Memo- 
ries of the liberation war would have 
forged a link between Bangladesh 
and India which would have grown 
stronger with time The Bangladesh 
war imposed a heavy dram on 
India’s  resources—feeding and 
sheltering ten mullion evacuees for 
nearly a year and a war on two 
fronts All that India got was the 
easing of tension in the eastern 
zone India paid the cost without 
demur, because she thought this 
solitary gain was worth the heavy 
price in men, money and mate- 
rials 


Te emergence of a friendly’ 
Bangladesh in the eastern region 
meant that India's security worries 
in the region were over Nearly 
2,900 miles of international boun- 
dary which had required constant 
vigil m the years of independence 
were suddenly transformed into a 
tranquil frontier, virtual elmu- 
nating the need for secunty arrange- 
ments In the course of time the 
friendly border might have turned 
into a soft border too, partly un- 
doing the mischief of an unnatural 
partition which cuts off Tripura 
from the rest of India and provides 
only a tenuous link between Assam 
and other States of the Union In 
the brief regime of Sheikh Muyrbur 
Rahman, border clashes had been 
avoided and a quarter-century of 
tension had eased The problem of 
enclaves, the absurdities created by 
the play of Sir Gyril Radcliffe’s un- 
certain pencil on the map of un- 
divided Bengal, was resolved, India 
gave up 125 enclaves for Bangla- 
desh's 75, but she did ıt without 
reserve because it was a big invest- 
ment in goodwill 


A friendly Bangladesh was im- 
portant for India from the view- 
point of not only external security 
but also internal order East Pakis- 
tan used to be a haven for rebel 
Nagas and Mizos Phizo’s first port 
of call when he escaped from India 
was Dacca, the leader of the Mizo 
National Front, Laldenga, was re- 
ported to be in Dacca almost till 
the Pakistani army crackdown on 
Bangladesh from where they used 
to smuggle arms and knowhow of 
insurgency The presence of the 
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Chinese in Dacca—the Chinese 
mission was the biggest in East 
Pakistan's capital—and an air ser- 
vice between East Pakistan and 
China made it easy for them to 
maintain contact with the Chinese 
It is arguable that if the Naga un- 
derground are now in a compara- 
tively reasonable frame of mind 
and there have been desertions on a 
large scale from the MNF, one 
of the reasons is that unlike East 
Pakistan, Bangladesh refuses to col- 
lude with them 


Even the Naxals used to look 
upon East Pakistan as friendly 
territory They tried to set up their 
first base area in Naxalbari, the 
place from which ther movement 
derives its name, because the bor- 
ders of East Pakistan and Nepal 
were not far and it was easy for 
them to slip into foreign territory 
when chased by the Indian police 
They were confident that no harm 
would come to them in East Pak- 
istan if they kept their activities 
confined to harrying the Indian 
Government alone 


Win the passage of time ıt might 

even have been possible to revive 
the snapped economic ties between 
the western and eastern parts of un- 
divided Bengal The partition had 
separated the industrialised part of 
Bengal from the raw material pro- 
ducing areas The jute grown in 
the eastern districts used to be pro- 
cessed in the mills on the bank of 
the Hooghly After the birth of 
Pakistan the eastern wing should 
have had its own processing indus- 
tries, but ıt remained a supplier 
of raw materials to industries in 
West Pakistan This made West 
Pakistani exploitation of East Pak- 
istan blatantly colonial Tull Ban- 
gladesh had developed its own pro- 
cessing industries, West Bengal 
could perform its old role The 
strident allegation of smuggling of 
raw jute and other commodities to 
India that -used to be frequently 
made durmg Sheikh Muyibur Rah- 
man's regime was largely designed 
to impede the restoration of eco- 
nomic ties between the two Ban- 
gals The harshest voices were of 
those who were known for their 
antipathy to India 


No country can view with equani- 
mity turmoil across its border Of 


course, the internal developments 
of a country are its own affair, and 
no country, however well-meaning, 
can seek to influence such develop- 
ments without incurring the oppro- 
brium of interference India 1s spe- 
cially wary, because she, as one 
of the propounders of the five 
principles of coexistence. has to 
strictly adhere to the principle of 
non-interference This does not 
mean that she is indifferent She 
cannot be, not merely because her 
relationship with Bangladesh has 
suddenly become uncertain, but 
hostility to India as its creed can- 
not be ruled out 


| der Sayem of Bangladesh 
has repeatedly stressed that he 
wants to maintain good relations 
with India The objective of the 
special mussion he recently sent to 
New Delhi was to explore ways 
and means of further improving re- 
lations It cannot be overlooked 
that the delegation was of civilians 
and no defence personnel were 1n- 
cluded in it, though the armed for- 
ces are very much in the political 
picture of Bangladesh But he is 
heading a provisional government 
only, and nobody knows what will 
be the character of the regime that 
will succeed his 


Even now there are reports of 
rumblings in Bangladesh over the 
present regime’s attitude towards 
India The alhance of forces, 
mainly in the Bangladesh army, 
which violently brought to an end 
the short regime of Khaled Musha- 
raf is said to be split over the 
present governments policy re- 
garding relations with India One 
section feels that the government 1s 
not sufficiently anti-Indian and its 
declared policy of fnendship with 
India 1s contrary to the purpose for 
which the alliance was forged It 
is Said that the attempt on the 
lfe of the Indian High Commis- 
sioner in Dacca was meant to frus- 
trate the efforts of the present 
regime to have friendly relations, 
with India 


The Government of Bangladesh 
1s under pressure, and the pressure, 
internal and external, may mount 
Not only because some people m 
Bangladesh, maybe out of a variety 
of motives, want ther country to 


pursue a negative policy of antt- 
Indianism. but also because some 
others within the country and out- 
side of it want to cut down India 
to size The birth of a secular Ban- 
gladesh in the eastern region syn- 
chronized with the emergence of 
India as the major power of south 
Asia No scheme of balance of 
power in Asia can any longer keep 
India out of account This 1s not 
exactly what the detractors of India 
were looking forward to or work- 
ing for, They are loath to work out 
a new power equation which wul 
necessarily involve a recasting of 
their foreign policy projections 
They want to persist in their old 
attitudes which were made obso- 
lete by India-Bangladesh friendship 
and cooperation 


O way to put the subconti- 
nental clock back could be the 
destabilization of India itself That 
has not succeeded Installation of 
4 regime hostile to India ın Ban- 
gladesh was the next bes. ploy that 
India’s detractors could thnk of 
This would at least restore the pre- 
1972 situation and remtroduce for 
India the problems and worries 
which the liberation of Bangladesh 
had ended. The situation could 
even be worse for the secular voice 
in Bangladesh will have been st- 
fled This 1s the denouement that 
the invisible puppeteers of Bangla- 
desh are working for, and they may 
not rest till the slow-motion bloody 
strife has thrown up a regime that 
will serve their purpose Such a re- 
gime will naturally be very close to 
countries jealous of India’s new 
Stature In the event, all hopes of 


normality in the subcontinent will 
be dashed 


The forces at whose behest 
Sheikh Muyibur Rahman was killed 
struck against not only Bangladesh 
but also India Success has been 
their’s so far and nothing that can 
be foreseen stands in the way of 
their final victory The Bangladesh 
developments vitally affect India, 
for the killers of Dacca the distant 
objective 1s no Jess important than 
the immediate Maybe unwittingly 
that 1s the message the producers 
of the Bangladesh tragedy convey- 
ed when they chose to stage it on 


the anniversary of India's indepen- 
dence 


| Asean 


PRAN CHOPRA 


THERE 1s a forest of question 
marks over Southeast Asia at this 
mid-pomt of the 1970s, and the 
biggest of them 1s whether the 
1980s will inhent one Southeast 
Asia or more from the 1970s On 
that will depend the answers to 
many other questions which beset 
the region at present But the ans- 
wer itself depends upon a web of 
interactions between people and 
places a long way off the Southeast 
Asian scene, and especially bet- 
ween the leaders m Peking and 
Moscow. 


The only thing nearly certam 1s 
that the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations will continue either 
with its present members only— 
that 1s Thailand, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia and the Philippines 
—or with the possible inclusion of 
some more members, such as Burma 
and some or all of the Indo-China 
States Some of the present mem 
bers, notably Malaysia, have been 
working hard to persuade Burma 
and the Indo-China States to join 
Asean, but hitherto without success, 
But that does not make the present 
size of Asean unviable and, even 


as it is, ıt can continue into the 
1980s 


To say this may seem a strange 
expression of faith in the durability 
of a group, many of whose mem- 
bers are divided by major differ- 
ences Sparks fly, for instance 
whenever Singapore and Malaysia 
meet Territorial suspicions, rooted 
in history, hang over Malaysia’s 
relations with Thailand on the one 
hand, the Philippines on the other 
All members look upon Indonesia 
with envy and a touch of fear be- 
cause of its size and power poten- 
tial But the fact that the Associa- 
tion not only came into being but 
has continued to grow despite these 
differences is proof of its future 
viability Admittedly, the Associa 
tion. has yet to confront the one 
crucial test for such organizations 
where do the members strke the 
balance between their indiwdual 
rights and interests and those of 
the organization as a whole. But 
the curve of its growth 1s still mov- 
ing up, and more steeply of late 


Through most of 1975, it also 
appeared to be a near certainty that 
the four Indo-China States, north 
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and south Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, or three after the unification 
of Vietnam, would constitute an 
other stable cluster ın Southeast 
Assia ln fact, about the beginning 
of 1975 the Asean member coun- 
tries had begun to formulate their 
policies towards Indo-China around 
two strong expectations, that Viet- 
nam would become one country 
soon, and that it would be ac- 
cepted as leader of the Indo-China 
group 'The second expectation has 
begun to be contradicted by events 
in Cambodia and to some extent 
in Laos 


But the first has emerged as the 
clearest single certainty for South- 
east Asia in the second half of the 
70s and beyond Vietnam is not 
only becoming united but promises 
to be the country with the second 
highest power potential in South- 
east Asia, next only to Indonesia, 
and perhaps next to none if one 
takes into account the capability 
of the Vietnamese communists to 
exert power upon the region, 1f they 
should choose to, in ways not open 
to Indonesia 


Bu paradoxically, it is from 
these two certainties, the durability 
of Asean and the emergence of 
Vietnam, that some of the question 
marks about the future of South- 
east Asia arse From these 
two, and from the attitudes 
which China, the Soviet Union and 
the United States adopt towards 
them Especially China and, next, 
the Soviet Union. The questions 
range all the way from whether the 
Asean group and the Vietnam 
group—or Vietnam—will merge 
with each other at some future date, 
o: will remain separate but in 
friendly even 1f competitive coexis- 
tence, or will jostle and collide 


Vietnam 1s not only emerging as 
one of the two strongest powers in 
Southeast Asia but one which has 
lately shown the closest relationship 
with the Soviet Union This 1s 
enough to have earned it the anta- 
gonism of China, which has begun 
to pressurise and contain this grow- 
ing centre of pro-Soviet influence 
China is seeking to do 1 in two 
ways First, it 1s encouraging what- 
ever forces there be m Cambodia 
and Laos which would be moré 
favourable to China than to Viet- 
nam or the Soviet Union, or at least 


would show a disinclination to be 
drawn too closely into the embrace 
of Hanoi The degree of its success 
is not easy to measure, but it 1s 
significant that Asean member 
countries do not now think of the 
Indo-China States as one entity but 
three, each with its own place on 
the diplomatic spectrum — which 
stretches from Peking to Moscew to 
Washington 


Chinas second tactic relates to 
Burma Of all countries of South- 
east Asia. Burma 1s the one that 
China holds on the tightest leash, 
and hitherto the leash had been 
used to keep Burma from moving 
too close to the rest of Southeast 
Asia. Burma was not eager to make 
the move anyway, it adheres strictly 
to neutrality and non-alignment. 
and has been wary of Asean's cre- 
dentials because of the military 
ties maimtamed by Thailand and 
the Philippines with the USA But 
ifs more immediate reason for dis- 
couraging Asean’s overtures was 
the fear of reactions m Peking 
Therefore, Burma preferred to wait 
and see whether Asean could suc- 
ceed in persuading Hanoi to join 
first, which would certify the neu- 
trality of Asean in the eyes of 
China. 


But lately there have been indi- 
cations that China would like 
Burma to break out of its isolation 
Tt is not clear which way China’ 
would lke Burma to move To- 
wards a second Southeast Asia, 
consisting of Burma, Laos and Cam- 
bodia? China could certainly hope 
to have greater influence in this 
group than in the present Asean 
Southeast Asia if ıt were formed 
under the leadership of Hanoi Or 
would China prefer to see Burma 
in Asean, paving the way for the 
later inclusion. of Cambodia and 
Laos? This would give China. good 
voices to speak with within. Asean 
With friendly voices within, and 
with underground pressures applied 
from outside, . for example on 
Thailand along its border with 
Laos and Cambodia, China could 
hope to have quite an influence 
on Asean 


This would be an important gain 
for China m the context of its 
tussel with the Soviet Union Three 
of the present five Asean members 


Ld 


control the Straits of Malacca. In 
donesia, Malaysia, and Singapore, 
especially the first two because they 
can—and do—claim the Straits as 
part of their territorial waters and 
they have the mght to decide who 
will use the Straits and for what 
purpose and on what conditions. 
In addition, Indonesia hopes to 
have another gate on the Straits. 
Indonesia has some islands on the 
northern fringe of the Straits, and 
ecause of that, ıt claims, this part 
of the Straits, between Sumatra in 
the south and these islands in the 
north, 1s part of the Indonesian 
archipelago That is why at the 
Law of the Sea Conference Indone- 
sia, alongwith the Philippmes, is 
the strongest advocate of the prin- 
ciple that an archipelago State has 
the right to control passage through 
all its waters If this principle 1s 
accepted, Indonesia can control 
passage through the Straits both on 
the archipelago and territorial 
waters principles 


I n the present and forseeable 
state of its relations with Indonesia, 
China cannot hope to exploit Indo- 
nesia’s priveleges to its own ad- 
vantage But through Asean? China 
is the only major country which 
has consistently supported — the 
Malaysian-Indonesian claim that 
they have the right to control pas- 
sage through the Straits, the Soviet 
Union, the United States and Japan 
are strongly opposed This is not 
out of love of Southeast Asian as- 
pirations but for very high strate- 
gic purpose | 


China depends much less upon 
the Straits for its security than the 
Soviet Union (much less for its eco- 
nomy than Japan, much less for 
its. global diplomacy than USA) 
Between the Soviet west and the 
Soviet far east, the latter a prme 
of increasing richness, there are 
only two lifelines, the Siberian rail- 
way and the Straits of Malacca 
The railway is enormously and 
directly exposed to China’s threat 
Hence the speed with which the 
Soviet Union is developing the 
maritime route For some time now 
it has been the case, according to 
American estimates, that more of 
the traffic between the Soviet west 
and east passes through the Straits 
than over the railway, and this vital 
Jink can be snapped if China can 


peisuade the Asean as a whole to 
cooperate if it cannot directly get 
such specific cooperation from 
Indonesia or Malaysia The stakes 
are high but China may be will- 
ing to meet the costs, and one cost 
would be to prevent the admission 
of Vietnam into Asean, because 
that would be lke letting 1n a frie- 
nd of your enemy 


On the other hand, the interests 
of Southeast Asian stability would 
be served better by what Asean 
has been urging all along, and espe- 
cially some of its members, such 
aS Malaysia They have been mak- 
ing a triple appeal that all the 
three big powers should accept 
Asean as a zone of peace and neu- 
trality and should not use it as an 
arena for jostling aganist each other, 
that all Southeast Asian countries 
which are not members of Asean, 
namely, Burma and the Indo-China 
States, should join it, and that pre- 
ferably they should all join ıt 
together, so that none may feel left 
out or led to suspect that the others 
are ganging up against 1t 


The appeal has not succeeded as 
yet, and it will not be a sign of, 
its success 1f some new members 
come in but only as the proxies of 
one big power or another If it 
succeeds, there will be the danger 
that dissensions will arise within 
Asean, there will be much less like- 
mundedness within the expanded 
Asean than there is within the pre- 
sent one But dissensions between 
members of an association § are 
easier to moderate than those bet- 
ween members and non-members 
lU it does not succeed there will 
be the greater danger of jostling 
and skirmishing within Indo-China 
itself as efforts are made to con- 
tain Vietnam and Vietnam resists, 
and later between the winners of 
this round and selected Asean 
members So the choice is going 
to be between the interests of the 
small countries and the ambitions 
of the big Is there hope that South- 
east Asia wil prove an exception 
to the rule that ıt is the wishes of 
the big which always carry the 
day? On that will depend whether 
there will be one Southeast Asia 
or more, and if there are more 
what wil be the relations between 
them 


Back in time 


ROMILA THAPAR 


ONE of the most amazing deve- 
lopments in 1975 has been the 
sudden publicity given to the ques- 
tion of the date and historical au- 
thenticity of the two epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
Never before ın the long history of 
this controversy (which goes back 
to over a century) have these pro- 
blems been debated month after 
month on the front pages of the 
daily newspapers nor have enter- 
prising academics cashed in on the 
public interest by giving their views 
through a variety of forums To- 
day, any statement on the epics 
becomes: a matter of prionty for 
publicity Clearly business is good 
for those of us in ancient history, 
archaeology and Indology—as ın- 
deed, for some of us who are not 
technically in any of these fields 
but still feel the urge to partici- 
pate in the debate 


This 1s all the more surprising in 
view of the fact that public opi- 
nion, educational administration 
and even researchers in these fields 
have, by and large, been rather 1m- 
pervious to many of the more im- 
portant and recent investigations, 
admittedly less dramatic, pertain- 
ing to the ancient past, particularly 
those which have indicated funda- 
mentally different perspectives on 
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the past Such investigations have 
not percolated to pomts where they 
would provide new insights into 
the popular image of the past 


I, would seem that the crux of 
the controversy in the press does 
not emerge from the purely acade- 
mic problems posed The argu- 
ments on the chronology and au- 
thenticity of the epics as historical 
narratives have been current 1n 
scholarly circles for the last many 
decades The lack of any further 
incisive analysis at this point at 
the scholarly level, demonstrates a 
certain paucity in our understand- 
ing of epic traditions and in our 
handling of the historical method 
Although the original controversy 
stemmed out of a recent academic 
debate, the momentum which car- 
ried it to the front page of the 
daily newspapers and the centre 
pages of innumerable weekly maga- 
zines arises out of a different con- 
cern At a jocular level 1t may be 
suggested that the absence of other 
more ‘meaty’ debates led to a falling 
back upon a predictably controver- 
sial subject But ther is probably 
more to it than that. It wm- 
dicates a point of uncertainty where 
both a questioning of and cling- 
ing to what 1s regarded as the social 
and cultural tradition becomes en- 
meshed with social and political 
change Attitudes to the tradition 
then become a pivot for mobilisa- 
tion on other matters a process 
which has been repeated through- 
out history but which has become 
more pointed in recent times 


Ancient traditions and what are 
believed to be cultural roots, hold 
a central place 1n cultural national- 
ism  Durmg the nineteenth and 
early twentieth / centuries, Indian 
scholarship was as much a party. 
to the inter-connection of contem- 
porary politics and the study of 
ancient traditions as scholarship 
anywhere else But cultural nation- 
alism has many historical phases 
and one wonders if the present in- 
terest ın the epics is not ın some 
ways parallel to the interest in the 
Nibelungenlied ın nineteenth cen- 
tury Europe The ‘ancient tradi- 
tion’ poses at least two difficuli 
problems for its mheritors One 1s 
the need to identify with ıt The 
other 1s either to disprove its his- 
torical authenticity and dismiss it 


as, therefore, valueless or else cons- 
tantly to verify its authenticity by 
testing 1t with the most recent and, 
what are thought to be, the most 
scientific methods available The 
recent debate suggests that it 1s im 
this last situation that we find our- 
selves 


For those of us professionally 
involved in these matters, the dat- 
ing of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana and the problem of their 
historical authenticity are hardy 
perennials which crop up at every 
all-India conference and which 
have come to be treated with a 
certain indifference The indifference 
stems from the fact that there has 
mot been in the recent past any’ 
strikingly new interpretation on this 
specific subject calling for prolong- 
ed discussion or suggesting new 
dimensions to the problem It 1s a 
sad commentary on the state of m- 
vestigation of these problems that 
it 18 substantially the old evidence 
which 1s being juggled back and 
forth m attempts to suggest a range 
of dates The present controversy 
has brought all the old guns to the 
fore—the technique of trying to 
read astronomical data in the texts 
and use these to work out the date, 
as also the computation of the 
geneologies listed in the epics and 
the Puranas as a basis for chrono- 
logical reconstructions The only 
relatively new method of investiga- 
tion is the comparison with arch- 
aeological data, but even this 18 
now almost two decades old It 
might be worthwhile to look a little 
more closely at these methods and 
see why the results reman uncon- 
vincing 


e om participants in the debate- 
base their chronological conclu- 
sions on what they believe to be 
references, veiled or direct, to the 
position of the stars and constella- 
tions which they take as readings 
for astronomical data The most 
popular of these are the readings 
suggested at the time of the death 
of Bhishma ın some versions of the 
Mahabharata The inter-relation of 
constellations is then calculated 
back in time for many hundreds of 
years until a co-relation with the 
supposed evidence of the text can 
be made These arguments tend to 
be highly esoteric and the debate 
1s restricted to a few persons con- 


versant with the language of astro- 
nomy and astrology. I say 'suppos- 
ed evidence’ not ın any derogatory 
sense but, literally, since in cases 
where the references to astronomical 
data are veiled, the interpretation 
of these statements as symbo- 
lic of such data 1s, after all, a very 
personal matter and usually us 
doubted by those wanting precise 
evidence It is true that ancient 
texts are often highly symbolic in 
content The cross-check in the in- 
terpretation of symbols 1s that the 
meaning/interpretation must be 
uniform within the culture If on 
one occasion rikshas (bears) refers, 
to the seven bears/ursa major con- 
stellation, it must do so on all 
occasions in the same text The 
interpretation of symbols having 
by now become methodologically 
fairly systematic, this should be the 
first step in claiming the viabihty: 
of certain symbols as astronomical 
data Such a step still remains to 
be carried out, 


W here the reference to astrono- 
mical readings are not veiled but 
direct, as where mention 1s made of 
the position of the nakshatras 
(lunar mansions), it 1s possible that 
these references were  interpola- 
tions of later editors wishing to give 
antiquity to the events described 
Such references vary from edition 
to edition, from region to region 
and some are absent in the Criti- 
cal Edition of the Mahabharata, 
which 1s now accepted as the stan- 
dard text For any valid use of 
such data there would have to be a 
collection of all such references to 
astronomical readings and a gene- 
ral acceptance of interpretation of 
these readings, followed by a care- 
ful scrutiny to exclude those which 
are evidently late interpolations, as 
well as a co-relation of the re- 
maining readings with the known 
knowledge of astronomy and math- 
ematics for the period to which 
the text 1s being ascribed Need- 
less to say this basic work still 
remains to be done The under- 
standing of astronomy 1s one thing, 
its application to history 1s quite 
another 

Others mathematically | inclined, 
but less rigorous than the astro- 
nomers, have tried to compute the 
dates of these texts from the gene- 
alogical lists which the texts pro- 


vide The argument runs that if a 
mean average can be taken for thé 
life-span of each generation, then 
by counting the generations a’ 
chronology can be worked outi 
for the events described im 
the texts associated with parti 
cular generations Much time and 
energy has gone into calculating, 
the average life-span of a genera- 
uon in India, particularly with re- 
ference to royal families The dy- 
nasties of the medieval period, for 
which fairly precise data is avail- 
able from court chronicles, were 
used as the source of primary data 
The average length of reign of 
rulers was computed. Other sour- 
ces on regnal years of dynasties 
were also consulted The figures 
ranged from fourteen years to 
twenty-two Depending on which 
figures one accepted ıt was thought 
possible to work out the life-span 
of epic genealogies 


Tre way in which this sysiemi 
works is as follows we are told, 
that a king, Udayin, believed to be 
a contemporary of the Buddha, 
reigned approximately twenty-four 
generations after the end of the 
Mahabharata War Assuming that 
the Buddha died in 468 or 483 BC, 
Udayin’s reign can be placed at 
around 500 BC Taking an average 
of fourteen years per generation we 
arrive at the date of 836 BC for 
the war, as indeed has been sugges- 
ted by a scholar recently But we 
could as well take twenty-two years 
per generation as the time span in 
which we would arrive at a differ- 
ent date of 1028 B C The choice n 
either case 1s arbitrary since there 
IS no reason for chosing fourteen 
in preference to twenty-two And, if 
we accept as some scholars do, 544 
BC as the date for the death f 
the Buddha, we would arrive at a’ 
still earlier date for the war And, 
Since there ıs no certainty that the 
number of generations listed are 
precise, the calculations stand on 
shaky ground 

Others compute the generations 
from the start of the Kali-yuga 
which 1s sometmes dated to 3102: 
BC but in some sources 1s also; 
said to be associated with the 
Mahabharata war So that 1s not of 
much help either Not only is the 
acceptance of a particular figure 
for a generation highly subjective, 


but the figure itself 1s open to ques- 
tion Little thought was given to the 
fact that habits of nutrition change 
over a period of a thousand or two 
thousand or (who knows) maybe 
even three thousand years and 
these habits together with general 
ecological changes affect longevity 
and average life-expectancy Or, 
for that matter, that the chieftains 
of tribal groups or the heroes and 
kings of early States would be 
living in a totally different social 
system from the Sultans of Delhi 
and that this might affect not only 
life-expectancy but also the rate of 
turn-over of those in political as- 
cendancy. 


No has there been concern with 
examınıng tne role of genealogies 
in history and society, on which 
there 1s now a large body of lite- 
rature both from historians work- 
ing on the genealogies of early west 
Asia and from anthropologists con- 
cerned with the function of gene- 
alogy as a social tradition ın many 
parts of the world If this literature 
is studied, ıt will soon become 
apparent that attempting to com- 
pute precise chronology on the 
basis of genealogies 1s virtually a 
negative exercise Genealogies mere- 
ly record which persons (and to 
that extent the events associated 
with them) came before and which 
after Time-reckoning 1s approxi- 
mate Further, they serve an essen- 
tially social function as, for, 
example, to allow more recenti 
upstarts to attach themselves to an 
ancient lineage ın order to acquire 
social status, or to prove the claim 
of a particular family to rights 
ovei land At most, some informa- 
ton on the system of succession 
and the geographical location of a 
lineage can with difficulty be milk- 
ed out of a genealogical record 


The genealogists had little com- 
punction about either conflating the 
number of generations or of re- 
ducing them should they be desir- 
ous of fitting the lieage into a 
politically expedient pattern The 
variants in the genealogies listing 
the lineage of Rama or of the Pan- 
davas and Kauravas are almost as 
many as there are texts The pur- 
pose of the genealogy has much 
more to do with the time when 1t 
was compiled than with the early 
ancestors whom it claims to be 


listing And ancient Indian genea- 
logical material is no exception to 
this 


I, the last twenty years or so, 
the attempted chronology for the 
Indian epics has turned to archaeo- 
logy as a possible source of infor- 
mation This has resulted from the 
exploration and excavation of mo- 
dern sites bearing place-names or 
associations occurrmg in the epics, 
the classic example being Hastina- 
pur, the city associated with the 
Kauravas The situation is analo- 
gous with the excavation of Troy 
to prove the Homeric epics (The 
discussion 1s virtually limited to 
the Mahabharata since the impor- 
tant sites associated. with the 
Ramayana have yet to be excava- 
ted, although one of the arguments 
for the archaeology of the Rama- 
yana is based on this premise) If 
the contribution of an archaeologt- 
cal culture 1s found to roughly 
coincide with the geographical 
locale of the epic, a co-relation 1s 
suggested However, even this can 
be deceptive since the geographical 
reach of the epic can undoubtedly 
expand as the geographica] know- 
ledge of its editors increases from 
century to century Thus, the geo- 
graphical locale of the epic can 
only refer to the time of the most 
recent redaction of the text Never- 
theless, 1t has been argued that the 
archaeological culture called the 
Pamted Grey Ware, distributed in 
the main over Punjab, Haryana, 
north-western Rajasthan and west- 
ern Uttar Pradesh, and dating to 
the early first millennium B C may 
be associated with the Mahabhu- 
vata since this is broadly the geo- 
graphical area to which the text 
relates On the assumption of this 
association and the genealogical 
exercise to which reference has 
been made above, we have been 
given the precise date of 836 BC. 
for the war 

To calculate such pin-pointed 
chronology from archaeological 
evidence is almost to deny the vali- 
dity of the evidence One of the 
joys of using archaeological evi- 
dence for those of us who are non- 
mathematically inclined 1s precisely 
that 1t shifts the focus from the his- 
torian’s obsession with chronology 
to the wider implications of the so- 
ciety under consideration Thus, 
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apart from the geographical co- 
relation, the more important inves- 
tigation is whether the material 
culture excavated from the site/ 
sites conforms to that described in 
the epic Such an analysis which, 
would be of immense value 1s al- 
most impossible at the moment 
since none of the sites associated 
with either of the epics has as yet 
been excavated horizontally to re- 
veal the spread of the culture at 
any given point in time. Since the 
excavations are all vertical. the 
evidence on material: culture is 
limited The comparative data from 
the epics also remain by and large 
unsystematically collated 


I, is here that we come up 
against the core of the problem 
Only a few isolated attempts have 
been made to examine the social 
contexts of the epics In the main, 
the texts are taken as 'a given' 
and whoever wishes to prove a, 
point about the past delves into the 
epics and picks out his evidence 
Yet, the compilation of an epic 1s 
a study in itself It 1s a collection 
of bardic poetry describing heroic 
exploits, folk-tales, narrative epi- 
sodes, fragments of genealogies, 
gobbets of customary law, myths, 
segments of religious cults, ethical 
theories and even philosophical 
speculation The  time-dimension 
of all these various nuggets ranges 
over many centuries and refers to 
a variety of social forms and situa- 
tions The epic unlike the myth is 
assumed to contain some trace of 
an historica] kernel But this does 
not mean that all the events are 
historically accurate or that even 
the historically proved event 1s ac- 
curately described in the epic Epic 
literature ‘based on bardic frag- 
ments is by definition a collection 
of many social traditions, general- 
ly referring back to the twilight 
period of tribal societies and the 
dawn of early kingdoms The bard 
evokes a nostalgia for the heroic 
age and imbues it with a utopian 
gloss to which future generations 
look back with envy 


Epic literature therefore cannot 
be precisely dated, events merge 
into events and narrative slowly 
gets welded with commentary The 
Mahabharata 1s a clear example of 
this as has been shown by scholars 
who have discussed the many accre- 


tion and interpolations over equal- 
ly many centuries The purpose of 
such accretions was both to bring 
the epic up-to-date with contempo 
rary changes as well as to use ıb 
as a channel for, new ideas and, 
new ethics The Ramayana car: 
ries fewer traces of the early epic 
tradition and is evidently of the 
more developed literary form of 
court poetry, hence its description 
as a kavya Although even in this 
text the composition 1s not uniform 
m style and time 


Any archaeological co-relation 
therefore would be complicated, to 
say the least, as ıt would require 
the sorting out of the stratification 
of the text, before such a co-rela- 
tion could be attempted At most. 
some period of occupation of a par- 
ticular site could be connected with 
textual references To try and iden- 
tify an entire epic with an archaeo- 
logical culture is virtually to at- 
tempt the — impossible What 
archaeology can be used for is the 
co-relating of items of material 
culture with literary descriptions 
from the epics and this would in- 
dicate the technology, perhaps the 
socio-economic background and 
possibly an approximate time-con- 
text for that particular episode 


Some preliminary work on this 
kind of identification 1s being done 
by Prof Sankalia with reference to 
the Ramayana and the material 
culture of northern India Those. 
who claim that the Painted Grey 
Ware culture is the archaeological 
counterpart to the Mahabharata 
show no understanding of the stra- 
tification of the text and the arch- 
aeological identification therefore 
carries little conviction (Quite 
apart from the fact that if this 
identification 1s accepted then those 
who take as literal the descriptions 
of the wealth and splendour of the 
court at Hastinapur are in for u 
rude shock since the archaeological 
evidence indicates a rather simple, 
pastoral-cum-agricultural, pre-urban 
society) 


Tre concern for dating the cen- 
tral event in the epic becomes 
itself on the central event would, 
something of an exercise in futi- 
lity, since the reflections of the epic 
change with each new skin which 
the epic acquires over time A 


question posed a few decades ago 
stil has considerable relevance, 
namely, was there only a single 
Bharata war or was there an ear- 
lier one whose memory alone lm- 
gered and that the one referred to 
in the present text 1s a more recent 
conflict which got accreted on to 
an earlier epic? There are a num- 
ber of inexplicable discrepancies: 
such as that the two protagonists, 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
are not related by blood to the 
lineage whose rights over land and 
government they are claiming to 
inherit The kinship link with the 
hneage is based on a series of fic- 
tions A strange situation indeed, 
for a society where kinship Jinks 
were fundamental 


There has also been much discus- 
sion on the question of why the 
two epics have survived in India 
and have been accepted as a part 
of the tradition ın other parts of 
Asia, whereas in Greece the Iliad, 
and the Odyssey have virtually 
disappeared, in England Beowulf 
is known only to the scholars and 
much the same would have hap- 
pened to the Nibelungenlied in Ger- 
many and the Kalevala in Finland 
.but for the fact that they were re- 
vived as part of cultural national- 
19m 


In a recent seminar it was sug- 
gested that the ethical values of 
the texts and the negation of the 
finahty of death were among the 
reasons for the survival of the epics 
in India ‘These reasons would: 
apply to any epic literature sincd 
its creation links it to situations of 
changing values and epics try to 
comment on these in an ethical 
strain The didactic thread 1s always 
present though possibly more em- 
phasised in the Indian epics Bardic 
poetry, since it sets out to 1mmorta- 
lise the exploits of the hero is, in 
a sense, a negation of death as a 
finality Bhishma’s lengthy dis- 
course on life and death as he lay 
dying on the battlefield, which 15 
what is often quoted in support of 
the argument, is quite clearly ex- 
traneous to the original epic and 
was introduced by later redacteurs 
who were manipulating the epic for 
other functions 


There are of course more obvious 
reasons for the continuity of the 


epic in India In epic literature, 
generally, the distinction between 
gods and heroes 1s clearly demar- 
cated The gods participate — inl 
events but strictly as gods The. 
heroes may be close to the gods, 
but are essentially heroes In the 
Indian epics, some of the heroes! 
are converted into the incarnations 
of gods Some may have a divine 
parent, but Rama and Krishna are, 
actual mecarnations of Vishnu The, 
literature which began as a secular, 
folk tradition 1s at some point con- 
verted into sacred literature In 
some other parts of the world the. 
new religion, Christianity, dispelled 
the earlier gods, in India the new 
religion, Vaishnavism, devoid of 
any notion of paganism, introduced, 
the idea of incarnations of Vishnu. 
and used the epics for proselytisa- 
tion 


Apart from this, social groups 
moving up the social scale and ac- 
quiring kshatriya status sought and 
were given connection with the two 
traditional genealogies, the Solar 
and the Lunar lineages, each of 
which form the genealogical core 
of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata respectively Newly arrived 
elites therefore helped popularise 
the epics, which they  project- 
ed as the story of the ancestors, 
with whom they had claimed con- 
nections A perusal of the late first 
millennium AD inscriptions from 
various parts of India, makes this 
link very clear 


dus diffusion of the epics as 
part of the Sanskrit tradition. was 
carried by traders and by settlers 
in new areas both m the Indian 
sub-continent and in Asia, with 
monks and priests strengthening 
the impact Where it became the 
literature of those 1n power it was 
also accepted by others “But it 
would be as well to remember that 
t 1s not the Valmiki Ramayana 
œ the Mahabharata ascribed to 
Vyasa that is being discussed in 
a pan-Indian or pan-Asian context 
It ıs the local version of what has 
been made of the bare bones of the 
Story which is of greater signific- 
ance, and these variations on the 
original theme need to be analys- 
ed It comes as a surprise to many 
peop'e that the Buddhist version of 
the story in India, as related in the 
Dasaratha Jataka refers to Rama 


and Sita as brother and sister This 
does not prevent Rama when he 
returns from exie and is made 
king at Ayodhya from taking Sita 
as his queen consort ‘This is in 
accordance with the original myths 
of the early Buddhist tradition 
where sibling ancestors are regard- 
ed as the purest parentage 


W hat 1s ımportant 1s not just that 

the story occurs in a Buddhist 
context as well, or that it 1s used! 
for preaching a distinctly Buddhist 
ethic on the inevitability of death, 
but that it is given a particular 
focus whch would have been abhor- 
rent to Valmiki, but which is quite 
consistent with the symbolic frame- 
work of Buddhist thought and so- 
ciety The same process occurs in 
greater or lesser degree in all the 
different versions of the epics It 
would be more worthwhile to try 
and understand how and why these 
stories were incorporated into the 
tradition of a culture or society and 
the function which they performed 
as media of ideologies (both religi- 
ous and secular), values and social 
concerns, than merely to reiterate 
ad infintum, the pan-Asian reach 
of the stories 


It would seem, therefore, that 
the necessary groundwork on the 
epic tradition. still. awaits. comple- 
tion before we can enter meaning- 
fully into a discussion on its histo- 
rical authenticity, let alone the date 
of the events described This will 
require not only a sifting of the 
strata and ‘skins’ of the epics and 
an analysis of the changing func. 
tion and purpose of the literature 
from age to age and region to re- 
gion, but also a rigorous question- 
ing of the methodology of analysis 
The interest im the recent contro- 
versy emerges partially out of the 
wish to determine the accuracy of 
the tradition, but more one suspects 
Out of the fear of attack on the 
bastion of tradition as well as the 
desire to prove it mght This would 
appear so from the fact that the 
controversy has focussed on state- 
ment and counter-statement rather 
than examining the methods used 
to arrive at the statements Such a 
focus always carries the danger 
that what is being sought to be 
proved right is not the actual tra- 
dition, but what we today would 
like to interpret as the tradition 
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A thing that cannot stand laughter 
is not a good |thing—James Thurber 


The editor of a magazine sup- 


posed to be sponsored by the Youth 


Congress came to me recently and 
asked, could I write a humorous 
piece or draw a cartoon for him” 
He would like to have it by Satur- 
day (and ıt was Thursday already) 
He wanted to give importance to 


The state of humour 


ABU ABRAHAM 


humour in his magazine 


Humour about what? Politicians, 
Congressmen, AIR, economy or 
foreign policy? No no, no Some- 
thing non-political and topical 
Such as what? The cultivation of 
tapioca, the price of onions? But 
18 (I write on any of these things 
and make people laugh wouldn't 
that offend somebody somewhere? 


If I joke about women, I will be 
called a male chauvinist pig If I 
write about tourism, the ITDC 
will say I am letting down the 
country in front of foreigners. Pro- 
hibition has its comic side but 
shouldn't I support the 12-point 
piogramme? 


Early last July I did a cartoon 
in the Indian Express which show- 
ed one of my Congress characters 
in a restaurant shouting “Waiter, 
Ive swallowed a price tag" A 
frend ın the Press Information 
Bureau congratulated me and said 
that was the kind of cartoon I should 
be doing during the emergency. A 
few days later, the Minister of In- 
formation forwarded to me a letter 
he had received from a gentleman 
—a lawyer who 1s the president of 
some unheard of society of advo- 
cates The letter read “Sir, it 
seems to me that the censorship: 
1s not strict enough Take for ins- 
tance the cartoon in the Indian 
Express dated It compleétely 
undermines the whole principle of 
price tags " He then went on 
to abuse the jute press in two fur- 
ther paragraphs 


Lacy I have come to the con- 
clusion that there ıs nothing 
non-political in the world Politics 
1S simply anything that ıs contro- 
versial and everything ın the world 
1$ controversial 


There can be no laughter unless 
there 1s something to laugh at You 
can have art for art’s sake but 
laughter for laughter’s sake 1s the 
pre-occupation of fools 


Slipping on a banana skin can be 
very comic but also very political 
if the man who slips happens to 
be, for example, the President of 
the Congress It 1s difficult to ex- 
plain why, but the most irresistible 
laughter comes from the misfor- 
tunes of our bosses It 1s, I suppose, 
our way of equalising with our 
superiors 


Laughter, thus, may be the manı- 
festation of man’s urge towards 
equality The reason why man is 
the only species in the anımal 
kingdom that ıs capable of laughter 
must be that man ıs the only animal 
which insists on creating inequality 


Animals have equality, therefore 
they do not need to laugh 


I believe that there is today a 
great awareness of humour (or the 
lack of ıt) If cheap humour could 
be manufactured in a factory, the 
public would have queued up m 
cur ration shops all day As our 
newspapers become progressively 
dull, the reader drowning in bore- 
dom clutches at every joke AIR 
news bulletins nowadays sound like 
a company chairman’s annual add- 
ress Profits are carefully and elabo- 
rately enumerated, losses are either 
omitted or played down  Share- 
holders are reassured 


The inhibitions imposed on the 
journalists are not the only reason 
for the colourless mass of print 
that falls at our doorsteps in the 
morning We have had in the last 
few months a fast flowing stream 
of a new jargon emanating from 
the mouths of our politicians, 
radio and T V commentators, and 
from the Information Ministry A 
new language 1s developing, which 
makes one suspect the existence in 
our central secretariat and the 
AICC office of a secret seven-year 
plan with which, by the year 1984, 
we would be not only self-sufficient 
in double-think but can also export 
some of it So wild and profuse 
has been the use of the new ter- 
minology that right is left and left 
is right, capitalist 1s socialist and 
socialist 1s capitalist, right reactio- 
nary is left adventurist, and we 
are all anti-fascists, except those 
who are fascists In this situation if 
anyone has noticed a decline in 
laughter, the reason may not be 
the fear of laughing at authority 
but the feeling that reality and 
tancy, tragedy and comedy have all 
got somehow mixed up 


Meanwhile we should be grate- 
ful for any scraps of humour that 
come our way The prize tor the 
joke of the year should go to the 
Indian news agency reporter in 
London who quoted a British news- 
papei comment on India under the 
emergency that ‘trains are running 
on time’, not realising that this 
used to be the standard English, 
joke about Mussolini’s Italy When 
we have such innocents abroad, we 
don’t really need humorists 
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To | 
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GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 
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International Tramp Trade 


Registered Office: i Branch Office: 
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Bombay-23 Telephone No 220561 
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y Money Is Power 
When You Save 





YULE 


FOR TROUBLE FREE SERVICE 


YULE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS It is the little drops of water that 


make the mighty ocean. A drop by itself 
is small insignificant and helpless but 


Tea Machinery when drops combine together, they wield 
Industrial Fans & Dust Collectors power 
Elsctrıcal Products. Transformers, And that is how we see it, beyond 


the realms of today, when your tomorrow 
should be safe and secure wıth the sav- 
Isolators, Dropouts, Flame Proof Switchgear, ings of today. 


Regulators, Rectifiers, Switch Fuses, 


Cable Boxes, Control Panels, HT Oil Circuit 
Syndicate Bank, a pioneer in small 


Breakers, Oil Fused Breakers, Fatlt Making Load | savings, has schemes that could persuade 


ve a 
Breaking Switches, Industrial & Multitier type even the most reluctant saver to save 


Distribution Boards, Motor Control Centres & Why not pay usa visit for more details ? 


Process Timers 


Seeking to serve 


Andrew Yule & Co. Limited 
‘Yule House’, 8, Clive Row 
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50 YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE BANKING 
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? The Oberoi-Sheraton: : 
the five-star spectacular that 
soars above all else in the 
city—created by two great 
names in the hotel world. 


'. Oberoi-Sheraton 
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NATION ON THE MOVE 


More food for 
more an 


This year, the food out- 

put is expected tc reach 

the all-time record figure | 

of 114 M. tonhes. AEE 


The public distribution 

system in India has 

been streamlined and 
is now considered the 
best in the world. 
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WANT TO SHOCK A ROCK? 


CP Rock Drills are designed and built to do that and 

more, with the utmost efficiency The CP-225 is an - 
excellent general purpose tool for short hole drilling 
or demolition work and is widely used in mines and 
quarnes The CP-32F is recommended for shaft cnet NECS : 
sinking, tunnel driving, quarry work, excavation and G f ^ a T P xcu ee 
road work, where fast drilling speeds, strong rotation hE: URN. NE 
and efficient hole clearing are required xeu BOR «Se ae 
Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range 
of construction and mining tools and air compressors =» 
to standards of workmanship and quality that have 
earned them the reputation of leaders and s 
pace-setters in air power b 

(CP-225 and CP-32F are available as wet or dry 
machines, with a choice of 31"or 41"x 7/8" chuck) 


The Power of Air Harnessed for Industry 


Consolidated 
Pneumatic 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD , 
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CP-32F Rock Drill, € 
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301/302, Agra Rd, Mulund, Bombay-80 N B M. 
Branches; 30, Jawaharlal Nehru Rd, Calcutta-16 2 
*25 Ring Rd, Lajpat Nagar, IV, New Delhi-24 23 
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SCINDIA 
for safe efficient shipping 


COASTAL SERVICES 
India- Bangladesh-Pakistan-Burma-Sri Lanka 
OVERSEAS SERVICES 


India-Bangladesh-Pakistan-U K - Continent 

India-Bangladesh-Poland 

India-Bangladesh-Straits- Mediterranean- Adriatic 

Mediterranean -Adrniatic- West Asia (Gulf) 

India- Bangladesh-A R E -Red Sea 

India-Bangladesh-West Asia (Gulf) 

India-Bangladesh-Black Sea Ports 

India-Bangladesh-U S A -Mexico (via Colombo-Cochin- 
Caribbean Ports) 

India- Bangladesh-Indonesia-Straits- Colombo-Cochin-E Canada 
U S Great Lakes 

India- Bangladesh-Indonesia-Straits- Hong Kong-Taiwan- 
US Pacific- W Canada- 

india- Bangladesh-East & West Africa- Mediterranean- Adriatic 


THE SCINDIA STEAM Yo 
NAVIGATION CO.,LTD. ASCINDIA/ 


Scindia House Narottam Morarjee Marg Ballard Estate Bombay-400 038 
Telephone 268161 (12 lines) * Telex 011-2205 & 011-3519 


15 Park Street, Calcutta-700 016 « Telephone 243456/57/58 Telex 021-7305 





FABRICS 





FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


^ 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan Fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints 


Manufactured Dy: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsBay, 


mpar quatit 





MANGALDAS 
GROUP MILLS 
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participating in the nation’s needs 


UCCM 012 a 
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"MVNIINSS 


OL6I ZUVANVE 


A gentle reminder 
that Danfoss Danfoss automatic controls 


industrial requirements These 
controls find appiication 


makes controls for poteri 
almost every et 
industry in India. iz 





automobiles, tractors and trucks 
from a cold storage to a major 
process industry Whether 

itis refrigeration, steel, plastic, 
fisheries, poultry, fertilizers 
petrochemicals or breweries — 
more and more Danfoss controls 
are being used in these industries 
for a wide variety of applications 
This is all the more surprising 
since Danfoss India was started 
only 13 years ago But then, we 


XN X TY i 
k th le i ind PME ro REP have always believed in making 
Ask the "oin dir ies u ustry AI better products of the highest 


of national significance. UEM ues 3 ve | attainable quality 


Worldwide, 
people who rely 






on controls know 





ts 


' imi Registered office 706-707 Surya Kiran, 19 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Deihi-110 001. Tel 387422 23 Telex 031-2132 l 
Danfoss (India) Limited Telegram DAN INDIA Factory B-20/21 Industrial Area, Site No 3, Industrial Area, Meerut Road Ghaziabad UP 
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The public sector institutions and projects are 
the ‘Temples of Today‘ These are the shrines where 
“work is worship’’.and where knowledge, expertise 

and the fruits of labour are held in perpetual trust for 

our nation and for our people. The great works 
undertaken are not just so many jobs done well, but 
are a sacred promise to posterity. It is a continual 
striving against sometimes insurmountable odds to 
fulfill the pledge given to our country by its great 
leaders and founders of the nation. 





SClis proud to be an important member of the public 
sector fraternity, making its humble contribution to 
the country’s economic prosperity. In 14 dynamic years, 
Shipping Corporation has earned/saved foreign exchange 
worth Rs. 372 crores and ploughed back Rs. 175 crores 
into its own business as against a total financial outlay 
of Rs. 549 crores. SCl has maintained an unbroken record 
of profitability, making net profits totalling Rs. 98 crores. 





Besides having a network of liner and passenger 
services, SClis also operating several promotional 
services in the larger national interest. 


Shipping Corporation owns 50 percent of India's total 
tonnage and has an investment of about Rs. 430 crores in 
the fleet which is today nation's Asset. 


Over 10,000 people work for us to help build the SCl—one of 
the modern Temples of Today. 


The Shipping Corporation Of India Ltd. 


‘Shipping House’, 229/232-Madame Cama Road, Bombay 400 021 
Telephone 259900 : Grams ‘SHIPINDIA’ 


Offices at Calcutta, New Delhi, London, Rameswaram, Port Blair and Mombasa, 
Agents at principal parts of the world 
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NATION ON THE MOV : 


More cloth 
for more 
and more 
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y The production of a 
" dhotis and sarees has 3 
* gone up to 160 p 
3 million sq. metres; even ; 
* a year ago it was only i 
: . . 100 mililon sq. metres, 

F 90% of the controlled 

N cloth is distributed 

g through 28,000 ` retail | 
N shops in the Co-opera- : 


tive sector; most of 
these are in rural areas. 
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: a For a free booklet on 1 
| | HUNDRED NEW GAINS | 
š l please write to ! 
: Distribution Manager 
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l New Delhi-1 10001 | davp 75/454 
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You can always tell a fruitful 


by the way it grows. 


Formica India's 
range of Industrial Laminates has now 
been extended to cover ` 
applications comprehensively. 


The full range includes: 











Paper Phenolic in construction and electrical grades 
Cotton Fabric in mechanical and electrical grades. . 


Paper Phenolic Copper Clad for economic and high electrical 
applications in warm and cold punching grades 


Clad and Unclad Glass Epoxy and Glass Phenolic in applications 
that require resistance to high temperature and flame retardant. 


Manufacture meets stringent quality control standards and 
international specifications 


As always, Formica India are the leaders 
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SEMINAR, 


"It took me an hour and a half to get 
through airport formalities And everyone 
looked rather grim and unfriendly, The 
taxi driver tried to extract a few more 
rupees for the luggage! The hotel was 
nice, but some of the staff proved tip 
conscious to the point of embarrassment 
Shopping? It was fascinating But the 
money touts and hangers- on were 
constantly in the way India was great, 
but " 


Not all of James Miller's memories were 
bad Some were incredibly beautiful The 
Taj bathed in moonlight The temples of 
Khajuraho rising tier on tier in sublime 
ecstasy The Ganga at Varanasi 
shrouded in an inexpressible 
spirituality The beach at Kovalam 
which filled the soul with quiet For all 
this he would return a hundred times 
But some Indran experiences he would 
hate te repeat 


Only you can make him erase his bad. ' 
memories Only you can bring him back 
toIndia Youcan help him remember 
India for its smiles, its kindness, Its 
honesty You can help us preserve our 
ancient heritage of unbounded : , 


hospitahty saxi 
` ga 


Mr James Miller 
of Liverpo ol, 


England, 
on his last 
visit to India. 
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Welcome a visitor Department of Tourism VA. 





Send back a frend 


Government of India 
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in ORIENT boards 


Eg Ma can take rough handling. 
Geni boards are economical too. They are crack resistant, 
sensitive to sharp colour reproduction and are colour absorbent. No 
wonder Orient boards are used to pack so many products — from 
soap to clgarettes, cosmetics to confectionery, food products to 

medicines and so much more. 
Orient are the largest paper manufacturers in India. Their skilled 
personnel, modern machinery and rigid quality control guarantee 
the best paper and paper boards available anywhere in the country. 


~: Brajrajnagar, Orissa & Amlai, M.P. 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. € 
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We have added a whole new 


South India's complete 
-Conference centre 


Now there's more 
to Hotel Ashoka Banges'ore 
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€ Centrally air conditioned 

@ 175 rooms 

@ 10 de luxe double suites 

9 ! presidential suite 


6 Fully equipped Convention 
Hall (Opening shortly}. It will 
seat350' can be converted into 
two separate conference rooms 


@ Banquet Hall to seat 350 

€ Conference Hall to seat 250 
9 Meeting Room 

9 3 restaurants, coffee shop ba: 
€ Open air swimming pool 


' 9 Tennis courts adjoining 
18-hole golf course 


O Shopping Arcade 


® Beauty Salon Barbe! 
. Shop, Health Club 


9 ITOC Car Rental and. 
Tours 





Hotel Ashoka, 
Bangalore, expands! 
Hotel Ashoka, south India's 


finest hotel, now has 
much more to offer its guests 
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wing. 175 luxurious rooms, 

10 de luxe suites and 1 
presidential suite, 3 restaurants 
serving excellent Indian and 
Continental cuisine, a coffee 
shop and a bar And the best 
entertainment and leisure 
facilities 


- 


Hotel Ashoka will soon 
have a new fully equipped 
Convention Hall to seat 350 
people, which can be 
converted into 2 independent 
sections And a Meeting Room. 

This 1s in addition to the Pet information and reservations 
existing Conference Hall and - . The Manager 
Banquet Hall, with a capacity Pede ds 

of 250 and 350 respectively. ! High Grounds 
Hold a conference, host a | Bangalore 560001 
lavish parquet. or arrange ! Cables TOURISM BANGALORE 
a delightful theatre evening, Telex 433 Telephone 79411 
all in m grand Ashoka style : | 
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OR 
ITOC Central Reservation Service 
: 23,7 . ,Hotel Janpath 


Hotel Ashoka ables. meee NEW COH 
There are only a handful of Telex 2468 Phone 383961 
its kind in the whole of India. 

And none like it in the south. ; (9, 


india Tourism Development Corporation 
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AGE IS 


NOT 


OUR ONLY ASSET 


With age comes experience And 2 


expertise. To give you the kind of 
service that helps you and your 
business prosper Like our Small 
Scale Consultancy Services Division 
Finance is not all small scale 
industrialists need We advise them 
on management, marketing and 
financial control 


Our Merchant Banking Division offers 
complete corporate finance advisory 
services including preparing project 
feasibility reports and managing 
public issues 


And when it comes to foreign 
currency loans, Grindlays is well- 
equipped to handle your requirements 


Grindlays branches Grindlays has 
in India. branches, Argentina 


Amritsar subsidiaries, Brazil 

Bangalore associates and Caribbean 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


AFRICA Colombia 


Cochin Ethiopla Mexico 
Darjeeling Ghana 


Kenya America 


Nigeria 
Hyderabad Rhodesia EUROPE 
Kanpur Uganda Austria 
Madras Zaire 
New Delhi Zambia Cyprus 
Simla France 
Srinagar Germany 
Tuticorin Greece 





AMERICAS Jersey 


representatives in Chia — . 


United States of 


Channel islands 


Grindlays | 
Bank ^. 


With branches and associates in 33 
other countries and correspondents 
throughout the world, our Export 
Information Services can help locate 
new markets for your products, so 
the country earns valuable foreign 
exchange 


In india, we serve 14 major cities 
with 56 branches Comprehensive 
banking service backed by modern 
management techniques And a staff 
specially trained to identify customer 
needs and supply finance and services 
With a banking tradition in India of 
nearly 150 years, age is not our ; 
only asset. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Malta Bahrain 

Spain iran 
Switzerland Jordan 

United Kingdom Lebanon 


‘FAR EAST Oman 


A i Qatar 
uStralia United Arab 
Hong Kong Emirates 
indonesia 

Kuala Lumpur Bangla Desh 
Malaysia India 
Philippines Pakistan 
Singapore Sri Lanka 
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The international bank at the nation's service 
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| IF YOU ARE IN EXPORT BUSINESS... 


Invest in 
I Candia @ You get income tax exemption on 20% of 
T your profits and gains for ten years 
F ree rade 3 You are free from municipal taxes and 
octroi and sales tax 


e You are exempted from excise duty on the 
bulk of your operations 


e You get concessional finance upto Rs 1 crore 
for your fixed assets at cheaper rates of 
interest 

e You buy machinery, raw materials, spares, 
tools and components at export prices for 
your project 

e You get 14 of thef.ob value of your export 
in cash as subsidy 

e You get special facilities on merits of 
blanket permits of foreign exchange for 
export promotion visits abroad " 


e Y ou get duty-free capital goods 


e You get duty-free raw material 


e You can import yourself raw material banned 
or canalised in india 
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On top of these, you are assured of a 
no-delay service for your import licences, 
foreign exchange clearances, Reserve Bank 
formalities, Industrial licences, MRTP 
clearance and so on. 


These are exciting offers. Your investment 
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Write for further 
information to 
THE DEVELOPMENT 


iS safe in Kandla Free Trade Zone. There COMMISSIONER, 
are already industrialists who are in the line KANDLA 

of manufacture of ready-made garments, FREE TRADE ZONE 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, hand-knitting 

machines, embroidered goods, plastic GANDHIDHAM, 
goods, carpets, radiators for cars and KUTCH. 


trucks, processed food etc There is scope 
for more specialised industries too 
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Innovate with Shriram PVC. — 


Shriram Chemicals offers yeu two sutstanding benefits first, top quality 
PVC in a variety of grades for a variety ef applications; second, free advice en new 
uses of PVC for prensenng new products. 

You can truly innovate in PVC - with the help of cur well equipped, expert technical 
advisory service, backed by'sustained and specialised Shriram research. 
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Dropping in 
onyour | 
neighbours? | 












4 non-stop to ROME 
2 one-stop to LONDON 
in a choice of 11 flights 

to Western Europe and U.K. 
and seven to U.S.A. every week! 
With the widest weekly choice of flights to the West, 


including 4 super-fast services, Air-India brings the tourist and 
business attractions of Europe and America much closer to you. 


MIINE -ARIER EFA 
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SWAN 
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FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 

IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 


Manufactured by: 


= VICTORIA MILLS LTO., somBay. | | 


EV MANGALDAS 
13 GROUP MILLS | 
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What do seven different 
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for all better-grade tyres 
made in India today 


nircord 


Regd, Trade Mark 
Nirton Synthetic Fibres & Chemicals Ltd. 


Nirlon House 
2$4-B Dr. Annie Besant Road 
Bombay-400 025 
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Machine builders-with alist of ‘firsts’ to their credit: 
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achieve major 
breakthroughs 
in mining and 
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A view of the Coal Cutting Machine 


MAMC pioneer India's 
first Coa! Cutting 
Machine building 
programme in a big way. 
As the largest manufacturer 
of coal mining equipment and 
material handling systems in 
the country, MAMC have 
pioneered a number of 
sophisticated machinery and 
equipment for the coal mining 
industry * high capacity 
ventilation fans, chain 
conveyors, scraper haulages, 
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indigenous content to 95%, 
through their import 
substitution programme 
Coal Dril!—another 
completely Indian Design 
by MAMC 

MAMC have recently added 
to their wide range the most 
vital and basic equipment 

to raise coal output—the ‘steel 
bodied coal drill” It's lighter 
in weight, more efficient in 
operation and above ali, it is 
designed to increase 


hydraulic props, battery and productivity. 

PIE a caa IM diesel locomotives, winders— At MAMC—the search for 
and the most recent addition innovations go on 
is the coal cutting machine, MAMTC's research and 
designed to increase output development group continue 
by 30% Built to suit Indian to look for innovations. 
mining conditions, these The pursuit of progress, is 
machines have been made MAMC's policy : and newer 
with 70% indigenous mnovations await the country 
components. Within a year in the future 

MAMC- MAMC plan to raise the 


Machine builders to the nation 
MINING AND ALLIED MACHINERY CORPORATION LIMITED ouncAPuR 


A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ENTERPRISE AGIL/MAMC-JR 
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: Orient's Simplex and Duplex boards are ideal for both utility and 
elegant packaging. They are equally good for tough packaging 
that can take rough handling. 


Orient boards are economical too. They are crack resistant, 
sensitive to sharp colour reproduction and are colour absorbent. No 
wonder Orient boards are used to pack so many products — from 
soap to cigarettes, cosmetics to confectionery, food products to ; 
medicines and so much more. . 


Orient are the largest paper manufacturers in India. Their skilled 
personnel, modern machinery and rigid quality control guarantee 
the best paper and paper boards available anywhere in the country. 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Brajrajnagar, Orissa & Amlai, M.P. PEACOCK BRAND 
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Tota! Engineering 
for the Steel industry p =+ 


To us "Total Engineering” means the complete technical 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision, 
right through commissioning and management 
advice on the project 


We started stee! plant consultancy 
services in India and continue to be 
in the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge iron, electric furnace 
steel-making and continuous e 
casting , also, net-work planning. ' 
for expediting construction 


We are independent, which 
means you get objective E : 3 ms | AMT 
advice on processes and ano ee quoe tc cd eto oou Ai S So n 
equipment best suited to MAT: a aqu ood qs MUN. ae oe, Construction 
your needs, without berng piece eris UM ^. 4 S aun ES PE 0 T 
tied-down to any particular 


process or equipment 


We are international, which 
means you get the most 

modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements 





M. N. DASTUR & CO. (P) LTD., CALCUTTA 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH, DUSSELDORF, 


Consulting Engineers 


2022 
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INDIES TOP SELLING FAN * 


here and abroad 
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' WANT TO PUMP A SUMP? 


Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range 

of compressed air equipment in India —1ndustrial "S 
tools, construction and mining tools, and ar compressors 

both stationary and portable Al! these are made 

to the highest standards of workmanship and quality 

and backed by the efficient after-sales service that have 

earned Consolidated Pneumatic a reputation for the 

most dependable compressed air equipment in India. 


The power of air harnessed for industry 


) 
Consolidated 
Pneumatic | 
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KEY ROLE OF 
FCI 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 


largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


FCl's Production Units 


FCl’s five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (UP) and 
Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 
to over 35 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream 


Catalyst Know-how 
FCI is one of the few organisations in. the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 


catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 


Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 
engineering. capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 


measures FC] now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF 
INDIA LIMITED 
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THE ECONOMIC DEBATE 


a symposium on 
the problems of a 
continental economy 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the issues involved 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PLANNING 
Mrinal Datta-Chaudhuri, Professor, 
Delhi School of Economics 


BEYOND THE POINTS 
V K Narasimhan, Editor, 
‘Financial Express’, Delhi 


BONDED LABOUR 

Dharma Kumar, Professor of 
Economie History, Delhi 
School of Economies 


FRAMEWORK. OF CONTROLS 

Nitin Desai, Consultant to the 

Planning Commission 

SELF-RELIANCE 

B S Minhas, former Member of 

the Planning Commission, now Research Professor 
and Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow, Indian Statistical Institute 


BOOKS . 
Reviewed by Nahni Singh, Tejeshwar Singh and 
Santosh Misra 

FURTHER READING 

A select and relevant bibliography 

compiled by M. S Limaye 

COVER 

Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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The problem 


How does one conduct a debate on the state of the economy when 
every available fact has become debatable. Within six months our 
economists have begun to realise that the business of assembling 
materials is becoming so uncertain that any depth analysis may soon 
be beyond us. Increasingly, like ‘programmed’ human beings, we 
are being reduced to thinking in points. The Prime Minister has 
twenty — or is it twenty-one. Acharya Bhave has five. Someone 
else has announced twelve. Those who know that economies cannot 
be dealt with point by point inevitably despair. But the unthinking, 
and that covers a large part of the politician population, find the 
exercise fascinating. If we go on planning by points, the present 
‘imbalances’, ‘gaps’, ‘short-falls’, *mix-ups' and ‘mixes’ will become 
a maze. Somewhere, in the context of the exercise, someone has to 
coordinate, to co-relate this mess of thinking. It is quite a job. India 
is not a tiny, manipulatable country. It is a complex continent. If 
we throw away the obviously banal points and focus on the really 
significant structural thrusts we might be accused of undressing the 
new confidence of the ruling politicians. If we assume a bored 


£ 


presence, the continental economy built up with immense perseve- 
rance may begin to crack. Whatever the current mood and commit- 
ment — and it is certainly more involved and devious than the mass 
media of an ali pervasive government might have us believe—the res- 
ponsibility of those who ponder on our economic crises isto forge a 
meaningful alternative to the euphoric out-pourings of the politicians, 
largely of the ruling variety. What are the economic continuities in 
the debate? Where are the critical corrections to be made? How 
are resources to be tapped and invested in immediate improvement 
and future development? When will we begin to recognise the new 
and menacing challenges posed by bursting populations and an insti- 
tutional framework which cannot cope with the new demands and 
tensions? Why are we unable to take these limited core matters 
out of the hands of the seekers of power, patronage and profit? Over 
- the coming months SEMINAR will have to range over these problems 
repeatedly until some clarity, and courage, is achieved. This issue is 
only a beginning. 
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DEVELOPMENT economics is a 
difficult subject If one were to 
single out the most outstanding 
trend in the professional thinking 
on this subject during the last two 
decades, it 1s the growing under- 
standing of how difficult the subject 
1s. We do not have a general 
theory from which we can derive 
clearcut strategies and simple 
recipes For a continental-sized, 
overpopulated, diverse and poor 
country like India, the magnitude of 
the problem 1s _ correspondingly 
much larger But when one looks 
at the dominant trend in the public 
policy pronouncements in India in 
recent months, one feels as if the 
government has found a simple 
recipe of success in a small identi~ 
fied number of ‘dos’ and ‘don'ts’ 
If this 1s really true, then history 
wil certainly acknowledge the ex- 
perts 1n the Prime Minister's office 
as path-breakers in the field of 
development Let us examine their 
claims 


]t 15 not that one takes exception 
to any one of the twenty or twenty- 


What happened to planning 


DATTA-CHAUDHURI 


one points in the new programme. 
In fact, these (amongst others) have 
been the components of our deve- 
lopment policy for a long tıme. If 
these items can be implemented 
now, it will bring good to certam 
important sections of the people. 
And best should never be the 
enemy of good So, one wishes all 
success to these Pomts But my 
worry is not about what is being: 
said, but rather about what 1s left 
unsaid 


Jawaharlal Nehru, inspired by the 
socialist thinking all over the world 
in the 1930’s, persuaded the Con- 
gress that the only way for the ra- 
pid development of the country lay 
in planning By now it is a well- 
known story how the Congress set 
up a plannmg group long before 
independence, how out of these cells 
came motivated, bright and ener- 
getic persons like the late Pitamber 
Pant, and how in the 1950's these 
people made the Whole world excit- 
ed about India’s development 
experunents Some of the best- 
known names im the economics 


profession—both from the social- 
democratic and the East-European 
socialist traditions—came over to 
participate in this giant experiment 


A new generation of Indian intel- 
lectuals took to learning, experi- 
menting and contributing to the 
theory and practice of planning in 
a mixed economy Even now, deve- 
lopment economucs the world over 
has not completely grown out of 
the Indian paradigm adopted in 
that decade 


Admittedly, there was something 
naive and adolescent in the enthus- 
jasm of that decade Planning was 
taken to mean essentially invest- 
ment allocation—particularly in the 
public sector A substantial inflow 
of foreign aid made the initial 
tasks of industrialisation relatively 
painless The creation of the basic 
infrastructure or  industrialisation, 
and investments in the metallurgical 
and engineering industries (for 
which natural resources and domes- 
tic markets existed in the country) 
did not pose many difficult options 
fo. the country But once the 
sources of foreign aid and the ob- 
vious areas of import-substitution 
started drying out, the task became 
more complicated The problem 
of development could no longer be 
viewed in terms of investment plan- 
ning for an infrastructure-creating 
and import-substituting public sec- 
tor The mobilization of domestic 
resources for public investment 
required a greater political. will 
The regulation and indirect manı- 
pulation of the private sector for 
pushing the process of industrialisa- 
tion in the desired direction requir- 
ed a kind of subtlety and flexibility 
which seemed unnecessary in the 
earlier phase 


The process of industrialisation, 
if ıt was to be carried further, now 
seemed to require greater initiative 
from the private sector and much 
greater effort and initiative. ın ex- 
port markets This was so for seve- 
ral reasons (a) With reduced 
toreign aid, any vigorous expansion 
of the public sector could only be 
carried out with drastic curbs on. 
public and private consumption ex- 
penditures, which was politically 
difficult (b) The obvious limes of 
investment im  import-substituting 


industnes had been exhausted 
(c) The mndustnal economy had by 
now become so diversified that even 
the planning of the product-mix in 
the metallurgical, chemical, and 
engineering industries could not be 
contemplated in terms of the do- 
mestic market alone If the demands 
for kerosene and high-speed diesel 
oul were to be met out of domestic 
production, gasolene had to be sold 
abroad, if certain kinds of steel and 
transport equipments were in short 
supply, other kinds were in excess 
supply and so on 


But the whole psychology ot out- 
ward-looking industrial expansion 
IS different It requires different 
kinds of information, different 
kinds of organization and a differ- 
ent kind of manager It was ım- 
possible for the public sector 
management, which proceeded ear- 
ler along bureaucratic lines, to 
readjust quickly to the new environ- 
ment Profit-maximising — private 
entrepreneurs possibly could, but 
they had been operating for too 
long in the somnolent climate of a 
protected home market Making, 
them less risk-averse and more out- 
ward-looking required a switch-over 
to different instruments of eco- 
nomic regulation, which the 
economic bureaucracy of the gov- 
ernment could not easily adjust to 
Thus, in the changed circumstances, 
the entire strategy of industrial 
development seemed to require a 
drastic overhaul 


Bu. what was even more impor- 
tant was the realisation that, given 
the size of the population and its 
projected growth over time, even 
the most optimistic scale and pat- 
fern of industrial development could 
not make any substantial impact on 
the problems of mass poverty in 
the country With great efforts. 
possibly, the pace of industrialisa- 
tion could be speeded up and 1n the 
process of industrialisation more 
Jabour-intensive techniques of pro- 
duction chosen However, the 
number of new jobs it could create 
directly and indirectly would, for a 
long time, remain small compared 
with the supply of unemployed and 
underemployed in the country 


This clearly brought to the cen- 
tre of the stage the role of agricul- 


ture and allied activities If the 
real poor are to benefit from the 
development process in the near 
future, it has to be done largely 
through the proper development of 
agriculture and related activities ın. 
rural India Industrial growth, 
under even the most favourable, 
assumptions, cannot spread the 
benefits of development to a large 
number of people by creating an 
adequate number of jobs for them 


But investment planning alone 
cannot tackle this vast problem. 
Investments in irrigation facihties, 
in Other agricultural inputs and in 
agricultural service facilities can no. 
doubt help increase the outputs, 
where the agrarian structure 1s 
favourable to such developments. 
Even m Such areas, market forces 
might lead to excessive mechaniza- 
tion, inhibiting a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits, unless 
appropriate policy measures are de- 
signed to correct this tendency But 
in areas with an unfavourable 
agrarian structure-—as in the Kos» 
River Basin—even the existing 
facilities cannot be utilized to m- 
crease farm productivity New ın- 
vestments for providing water and 
Other inputs in such areas would 
obviously imply a waste of nation- 
al resources 


Tae point is that if agriculture 
and related activities are to be 
developed to provide gainful em- 
ployment to a large number of 
people in the country, the process 
of planning has to encompass, not. 
merely investments, but also pro- 
duction. and distribution in rural 
India For this task, the process o! 
planning has to be brought down to 
the village and the district levels. 
Industrial enterprises can perhaps 
be regulated by coordinating the 
functions of a few government 
agencies and a few commercial 
institutions However, the task of 
reorganizing the pattern of land- 
use in the half-million villages of 
the country m order to provide 
gainful employment to the millions 
of people imperfectly integrated 
with the production processes of 
the economy, is many times more 
difficult It requires extending the 
planning process far beyond the 
working of a few civil servants and 
experts, it requires a much more 
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diversified and particupatory plan- 
ning mechanism at the district and 
village levels This was what Dr 
Gadgil, in his last days in the 
Planning . Commission, — started 
working on, 'The next Commission 
continued that work for some time 
before 1t fizzled out 


While the experts were slowly 
coming to this overwhelming 
conclusion—that the planning pro- 
cess needed to be modified and. 
extended to a coordinated mechan- 
ism involving greater participation 
and decentralisation—the actual 
process of decision-making in the 
country was under-going a dia- 
metrically opposite transformation 
it was becoming more centralised 
Even the existing decision-making 
units at the lower and the inter- 
mediate levels were expenencing 
an erosion of their autonomy 
Rajni Kothar: in the last issue of 
Seminar has described how this 
process of centralisation (and the 
consequent erosion of the autonomy 
of the local and the State-level 
umts) has taken place in the Con- 
gress Party A simular process of 
centralisation has been going on 
in the entire administrative. set-up 
of the country 


Ca any radical transformation of 
the agrarian economy be possible 
in this situation? Even if one 
could ignore the influence of the 
main support-base of the Congress 
Party, 1e, the rural propertied 
classes, the fact remains that the 
planning of agriculture requires 
autonomy and participation at the 
grass-root level Any one with the 
slightest acquaintance with the 
mechanism of resource-allocation 
in an agricultural economy knows 
that the planning of this sector 
cannot be undertaken on the basis 
of a command system Even jul 
economies with giant mechanised 
farms it does not work, it 1s un- 
thinkable in large over-populated 
peasant economies, where local 
mutiatives and local resources can- 
not be harnessed by commands 
from the top 


But the command from the top 
is precisely what is being paraded 
today as the all powerful, ultimate 
weapon against poverty and back- 
wardness Therefore, it ıs not 


surprising that planning has, for all 
practical purposes, been switched 
off, even though the emotional 
attachment to socialism seems to 
be growing day by day 


B, planning one means a sys- 
tematic and coordinated programme 
of harnessing and utilizing the 
resources of the economy to meet 
efficiently the goals of development 
Everybody knows what happened 
on that front during the last decade 
The fourth five-year plan was 
written up but was allowed to be 
forgotten quietly Nobody even 
bothered to write down the final 
version of the fifth five-year plan 
for the Government of India Press 
Meanwhile, twice in the decade we 
have seen two new programmes, 
designed for the radical change of 
the economy, heralded with great 
enthusiasm and publicity The first 
was the programme of Bank 
Nationalisation which coincided 
with the split in the Congress Party 
in 1969 The second was the Prime 
Ministers’ Twenty Point Programme 
which came with the Proclamation 
of Emergency last June 


A large number of economists 
in the country had been advocating 
the nationalisation of commercial 
banks from the early 1960’s And 
few would today suggest that 1t was 
a bad move But nobody among 
them could ever argue that this 
measure constituted something of 
crucial importance in the scheme 
of abolishing poverty and promot- 
ing economic development A mea- 
sure like Bank Nationalisation just 
cannot take the place of the fourth 
five-year plan in establishing the 
Governments’ credentials in the 
economic sphere Yet, at the time 
of the split in the Congress Party 
it became the flag of economic 
progress 


In the last issue of Semunar 
Deepak Lal presented a competent 
analysis of the Prime Miumnsster’s 
20-point programme He said in 
conclusion "whilst some aspects of 
the 20 point programme are com- 
mendable, others betray the 
continuing adherence to the shib- 
boleths of bureaucratic capt- 
talism’ By and large I agree with 
his summary I also agree with his 
observation ‘Increasing employ- 


ment through increasing investment 
and growth is likely to be the only 
feasible way of raising income levels 
over time But it is precisely in 
this area of raising the savings, in- 
vestment and growth rates of the 
economy that the 20-point NEP 1s 
silent’ 


L et us elaborate on the last 
pomt Any serous attempt at 
solving the problems of un- 
employment and poverty has to 
be based on a sernous search, 
for the projects and programmes 
in which the available resources ot 
the economy are to be invested, 
That search involves (a) making a 
careful inventory of the potential 
resources, (b) formulating feasible 
projects and programmes, and (c) 
doing a careful evaluation of the 
programmes in terms of the social 
Objectives No such evaluation 1s 
possible unless one knows what 
kinds of resources are going where, 
under what organizational scheme, 
to produce what ends Therefore, 
while agreeing with the laudable 
Objectives of most of the points in 
the 20-point programme, one can- 
not take ıt as a substitute for a 
prope: plan of development 


What 1s even more disturbing is 
that today a number of people are 
talking about changing the coun- 
try’s Constitution in order to serve 
the requirements of development 
and equity But nobody has pre- 
pared any development plan which 
one could examine to see which of 
its components cannot be implemen- 
ted due to the constraints imposed 
by the the present Constitution I, 
for one, am prepared to discuss the 
merits of a Presidential system, a 
Parhamentary system or even a 
Monarchy if one makes out a pro- 
per case for it But to advance 
economic justifications for any 
scheme of whittling away our rights 
to life and liberty, without even 
preparing an economic programme 
is, to say the least, absurd 


The removal of poverty, we all 
know, js a great virtue The failure 
to do so shows a certain lack of 
compassion But will some Acharya 
please tell us what kind of sin it 
is to capitalise on the poverty and 
backwardness of people to serve the 
ends of political power struggles? 


Beyond the points 


V K NARASIMHAN k 


THE Indian economy, after a con- 
tinuous spell of decelerating rate of 
growth, has gathered a new momen- 
tum durng the past year If the 
conditions responsrble for the earlier 
decline were largely beyond our 
control—the refugee influx of 1971, 
the war m Bangladesh, the succes- 
sive droughts in 1972 and 1973, 
power and raw material shortages, 


and the international oil crisis—it 
must be admitted that the recovery 
that has been made since the latter 
half of 1974 ıs largely the result 
of a combination of government 
measures aimed at contamung infla- 
tion and stimulating production. 


India’s success in reversing the 
steep upward trend of prices in 
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1972-74, during the sixteen. months 
since Séptember 1974 1s a conspicu- 
ous and commendable achievement 
by any test Simultaneously, the 
improvement m the power supply 
situation and the liberalisation of 
controls relating to undustmes, coup- 
led with a drive to improve the 
managerial efficiency of public sec- 
tor umts, have enabled industrial 
production to go up significantly 
from the dismally low level touch- 
ed in 1973-74 According to a Re- 
serve Bank estimate, tbe growth 
rate of the economy ın 1975-76 (year 
ending June 1976) 1s expected to be 
around 5-6 per cent. 


lhe Reserve Bank, however, is 
very cautious in its assessment of 
the outlook for the future While 
recognising that ‘the opportunity 
exists for achieving development 
with price stability’, the RBI's 
latest Report on Currency and Fin- 
ance warns that this should not be 
‘either exaggerated or  underesti- 
mated’. This caution stems from 
the fact that m many areas, espe- 
cially agriculture, we have achieved 
only a precarious balance between 
demand and supply and that any 
adverse seasonal factor may easily 
upset it 


IM ose: the chronic limiting 
factor in the growth of the econo- 
my-—namely, poverty breeding 
poverty—still remams dominant. 
This can be seen clearly in the fact 
that the production and consump- 
tion of textiles have been virtually 
Stagnant for many years despite 
the growth in the population The 
fact that half the rural population. 
continues to be below the poverty 
hne means that India is still very 
far from becoming a country in 
which its massive population pre- 
sents a mass market for consumer 
goods It 1s only when the country’s 
rural millions are gainfully and pro- 
ductively employed and there 1s a 
more equitable distribution of agra- 
rian 1ncomes that the Indian econo- 
my will receive its most powerful 
impetus for development 


At the moment, most of our 
planners and policy-makers at the 
governmental level are mainly pre- 
occupied with the short-term prob- 
lems relating to underutilisation of 


capacity in certam industries and 
how to step up savings and invest- 
ment in the next few years While 
these short-range problems are un- 
doubtedly important, I should like 
to urge on both the policy-makers 


and the economists and planners 


that we have reached a stage in our 
planning when we must think and 
plan m terms of the next twenty 
five years or even fifty years rather 
than in terms of the next five years 


S ome ıdea of the nature of such 
long-term planning was given by 
Dr M S Swaminathan, Director- 
General of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, in his presi- 
dential address to this year’s session 
of the Indian Science Congress at 
Waltair What he said about inte- 
grated rural development applies 
equally to integrated national deve- 
lopment 


The problems of our urban areas, 
the tasks relating to mineral and 
energy development, the scientific 
cultivation and exploitation oi 
forest resources, the conservation 
of water and soil, the harnessing of 
the country’s livestock and fishery 
resources and many other problems 
call for planning not in terms of 
five or ten years but at least in 
terms of twenty five years 


Dr Swaminathan pomted out, 
for instance, that by 2000 AD. 
India’s rural population will touch 
the formidable-—and even appalling 
— figure of 662 million, while the 
total population will exceed 935 
million as against 600 million today 
A fifty per cent increase in the 
country's population in twenty five 
years 1s a frightening prospect to 
contemplate These additional 
hundreds of millions will be con- 
demned to inevitable poverty and 
destitution unless measures are 
taken intensively from now on to 
reduce the birth rate on the one 
hand. and to enlarge the produc- 
tive resource of the nation on a 
massive scale, on the other 


The essential theme of Dr Swa- 
minathan's address was that with 
the «ntelligent application of science 
and technology it is possible to 
achieve increases in agricultural 
and agro-industrial production to 
provide reasonable standards of 


Irving even for the expected ex- 
panded population. 


Bu time clearly 1s not on our 
side Every day that is lost in 
sterile politics or wasteful economic 
policies 1s a day that postpones 
deliverance for millions A nation- 
wide recognition of the real nature 
and magnitude of the problem is 
the first condition for effective 
action. 


The Prime Ministers | 20-point 
programme has to a large extent 
raised new hopes in the rural areas, 
especially among the weakest sec- 
tions of the population But mea- 
sures such as abolition of bonded 
labour and extmction of rural in- 
debtedness, distribution of land to 
the landless, provision of house 
sites for farm labourers, while 
solving one set of problems, will 
BIVé rise to new problems This 
has been partly recognised in the 
fact that rural banks are being set 
up to extend credit to those sections 
of the rural population who can 


no longer expect credit from rural 
money lenders 


The rural problem has to be 
considered not merely in terms of 
Immediate social justice between 
the privileged’ and underprivileged 
sections of the rural population 
With so little land to go round 
for all the landless, it ıs futile to 
expect that any scheme of land dis- 
tribution will meet the needs of 
all the landless The problem of 
rural development has to be view- 
ed as an integrated process in 
which socio-economic measures 
like ceilings on holdings, debt 
relist and emancipation of bonded 
labour are only a part of a wider 
scheme aimed at increasing agricul- 
twal production and expansion of 
employment through agro-based 
industries 


So long as the rural population 
forms over 70 per cent of the total 
population and the per capita in- 
come in rural areas is generally 
lower than the per capita income 
in urban areas, the rate of growth 
in rural areas has to be stepped up 
so that the gap between urban and 
rural incomes can be narrowed 
Moreover, the prospect of an in- 
crease of over 200 million in the 
rural population over the next 
twenty five years, while the urban 


population may increase by about 
100 million, means that the increase 
in rural population will almost en- 
ttrely be ın the ranks of the popu- 
lation below the poverty lne The 
bulk of the increase in rural popu- 
lation in the years ahead will be 
among destitutes pure and simple 
Unless, therefore, a strategy for 
rural development 1s evolved, with- 
in the framework of the national 
plan, which provides for the pro- 
ductive use of the labours of the 
rural adult population in the years 
ahead, there can be no escape from 
deepening rural poverty. 


It ıs this disheartening prospect 
that renders necessary a complete 
change in our pattern of planning 
and of development outlays so that 
we not merely impart a rural ‘bias’ 
to planning but make rural deve- 
lopment the heart and soul of our 
planning 


How is this to be accomplished? 
I feel that the answer must be 
found in a new strategy of district 
planning in which the district 
is the primary unit for planning 
purposes This does not mean 
giving up planning at the State or 
national level, but the plans at 
these levels have to subserve the 
purposes of the district plans to the 
maximum extent possible For ım- 
stance, in the expansion of the steel 
industry, the manufacture of ım- 
plements for use in rural areas has 
to be accorded high prionty — In 
the development of power, rural 
industries have to be borne 1n mind 


The basic aim of district plan- 
mng is to mobilise available re- 
sources in materials and manpower 
in each district for meeting the 
needs of the district population 
according to a recognised order of 
priorities food, clothing, shelter, 
education, medical relief, recreation, 
etc The idea is not to achieve 
self-sufficiency 1n each district but 
to utilise all the available resources 
for maximisation of employment 
and meeting the basic needs of the 
rural population 


The significance of district plan- 
ning in the Indian context consists 
in the fact that each of our districts, 
in terms of both area, population 
and variety of resources, 1s large 
enough for integrated plannmg I 
may draw attention, 1n this connec- 
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tion, to what planning has achiev- 
ed in a country like Puerto Rico 
with a population of two million 
There are many States which are 
members of the United Nations 
which have a population of less 
than one million each The average 
district ın India, with a population 
ot more than a million, 1s thus an 
ideal unit for- planmng from the 
bottom 


Dic planning will make ım- 
mediately a qualitative difference to 
the character of our planning and 
a quantitative difference to the rate 
of growth of the economy The qua- 
litative difference will be due to 
the shift m emphasis from macro- 
objectives to mucro-planning, with 
the accent on rural employment 
and rural needs The quantitative 
difference will be the direct result 
of stimulation of rural employment 
and the mass production of goods 
and services to meet the needs of 
the rural population For instance, 
the development of industries like 
dairying, poultry keeping, vege- 
table growing, village handicrafts, 
etc, will increase the villagers’ m- 
come at a rate much higher than 
what has been possible hitherto 


Moreover, distmct planning also 
implies at the district level 
intensive search for new muneral 
deposits, development of forests, 
harnessing of river and sub-soil water 
resources, planned 'road develop- 
ment, better utilisation of technically 
skilled manpower m industries for 
which each district has special faci- 
lites, and the like This kind of 
planning wil add a new dimension 
to the planning process and involve 
the people of the region more m- 
tmately in developmental activi- 
tes 


While there are other aspects of 
the economuc problem which have 
to be considered, including the bet- 
ter utilisation of installed. capacity 
in the public and private sectors, 
tighter control over public expendi- 
ture to avoid deficit financing, 
changes in fiscal policies both to 
stimulate savings and investment 
and to boost the demand for goods 
no longer ın short supply, I attach 
the highest importance to district 
planning in any strategy for achiev- 
ug more rapid and balanced growth 
of the Indian economy 
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Donded labour 


DHARMA KUMAR 


THE propaganda for the 20-point 
programme lays special stress on the 
abolition of bonded labour, indeed 
our latter-day Valmikis, the journa- 
lists, announce every week its das- 
appearance from one district after 
another ‘Bonded Labour Disap- 
pears ın Banswara’ the Tunes of 
India declared on December 27, 
1975. 


There is nothing surprising or 
indeed new about any of this—most 
rulers seeking legitimacy appeal to 
the special needs of the poor. Per- 
haps in a more sophisticated 
country the Government would take 
a little longer to announce its 
achievements, but perhaps too 
sophisticated lies are. the worst lies 
of all But is the apparent success 
of some of this propaganda special 
to India—does it spring from the 
guilt the upper classes feel in such 
a poor and inegalitarian country, 
and from the ignorance of the urban 
middle class of life in the country? 


Point four of the 20-point pro- 
gramme declares “Bonded labour, 


wherever it exists, will be declared 
ilegal It ıs difficult to attach a 
precise meaning to this statement 
There was a time when bonded 
labour in the full sense existed in 
India, there were social and legal 
restrictions on the freedom of cer- 
tain classes or castes of labourers 

they could not own land. or move 
freely, and their masters could 
treat them with violence, but this 
bondage has been allegal since 
1843! In that year the Govern- 
ment of India declared that there 
were to be no more sales of slaves 
for arrears of revenue, no court 
should ın future enforce rights 
arising out of the alleged possession 
of slaves, no man was to be depriv- 
ed of his property on the ground 
that he was alleged to be a slave, 
and finally, any act which was a 
penal offence if committed against 
a free man was to be equally an 
offence 1f committed against a man 
on the ground that he was a slave 


But, of course, agricultural serf- 
dom continued for decades slaves 
were bought and sold with land in 


Malabar as late as 1906 This was 
only partly due to the agricultural 
labourer’s ignorance of the law or 
his powerlessness One reason why 
he continued to hug the chains of 
servitude was that these were also 
ties of security they assured secu- 
rity of employment and better treat- 
ment in old age or sickness than 
the ‘free’ labourer 


Aaa these are reasons why ‘at- 
tached labour' has continued to the 
present day It cannot of course take 
the old forms—Cheruman are no 
longer bought and sold 1n Malabar 
There are now two forms of attach- 
ed labour First, there are perma- 
nent farm servants who work for 
one master for several years, they 
used to be paid higher rates of 
wages than casual labourers but this 
is not always the case now, what 
they generally have 1s a guaranteed 
volume of employment and hence a 
minimum annual income Where 
the permanent farm servant is a 
trusted and specially skilled worker 
he also receives higher wages 
He is an attached worker in the 
sense that he accepts a moral 
obligation to work for his employer 
just as the employer accepts the 
moral obligation to employ him 
Nothing in this relationship can be 
declared illegal The number of 
attached workers has in fact de- 
clined sharply since the second 
world war, and not always to the 
benefit of the labourer 


There ıs indeed a more sinister 
form of attachment—debt bondage 
Here the agricultural labourer who 
borrows from his master has to 
work for his master till he has re- 
paid the debt, often the indebted- 
ness 1s used to force down wages 
In the old days bonds actually used 
to be executed for this kind of debt, 
stating that the son or brother 
would continue to work for the 
creditor in case the debt was not 
paid Writers have published some 
covenants of this type that were found 
in Madras in 1916 But such 
bonds rarely had legal force even 
in 1916, they only expressed a 
moral obligation assumed by the 
debtor's family, backed up by the 
social sanctions of the local com- 
munity 


The number of such written 
bonds has in any case fallen very 


sharply—there are hardly any 
references to them in the recent 
hterature Of course, masters conti- 
nue to give their labourers loans 
and they continue to force down 
wages wherever they can but re- 
payment 1s enforced by the master's 
social and economic power, not 
by law There 1s already a large 
body of law regulating the rates of 
interest The creditor can go to 
court only if he has charged a legal 
rate of interest Agricultural 
labourers have little property to give 
as security, 1f the master takes them 
to court, even af he wins his case 
there is nothing he gains thereby 
since he cannot legally insist on the 
debtors working for him Thus, it 
is already legally unenforceable for 
work to be extracted in repayment 
of debt, and has been so in most 
parts of India for decades But it 
1s equally true that debt bondage 1s 
Y PERDEA however ilegal it may 
e 


Why does ıt continue? One rea- 
son 1s that the debtor is often un- 
aware of his legal rights, this ıs 
particularly true of tribals And 
where this ıs the case, attempts 
should certainly be made to en- 
force the law, if the 20-point Pro- 
gramme does galvanise officials into 
enforcing the law, and making 
debtors aware of their rights, it will 
certainly have done a great deal to 
help the labourer But another 
reason why debt bondage conti- 
nues 1s that, under existing condi- 
tions, it suits both parties—the 
creditor for obvious reasons, the 
debtor because he has no preferable 
source of credit Under such condi 
tions the law 1s unenforceable, just 
as laws controlling rent often are 


T. some extent, the programme 
does see that additional provisions 
are required 


‘S Plan for liquidation. of rural 
indebtedness Legislation for 
moratorium on recovery of 
debts from landless labourers 
small farmers and artisans 


6 Review of laws on minimum 
agricultural wages’ 


But these two points reveal an 
only too familiar ignorance of the 
facts of agrarian life or of recent 


economic history There have been 
plans for the liquidation of rural 
indebtedness for the last 100 years 
or more, moratoria cn the recovery 
of debts have been declared and 
acts have also been passed to relieve 
the rural borrower, from the 
Deccan Agricultural Relief Act of 
1874 onwards None of these 
measures have had permanent 
effects, and the reasons for this are 
perfectly. well known In the first 
place, if there 1s no alternative 
source of credit, the labourer or 
small farmer will have to go to the 
moneylender or large farmer, the 
only effect of the law will be to 
make the credit dearer since an ad- 
ditional element of risk has been 
introduced 


lhe attempt to supply alternative 
credit ıs again a very old one It 
goes back in fact to the taccavi 
loans of the Moghuls and earlier 
The British made several attempts 
to supplement taccavi loans and 
since Independence the scale of such 
loans has been increased enormous- 
ly In fact, this increase in scale 
has brought with ıt a host of new 
problems of which the most rm- 
portant 1s corruption There have 
been numerous reports of the mis- 
use of rural cooperatives, leakage of 
funds and red-tape The last can 
be as important as corruption 
Labourers working on public relief 
WOrks often prefer to work for a 
contractor rather than being direct- 
ly employed by the government 
Even though the contractor keeps 
a portion of the wages, he pays 
promptly, and for a man getting 
Rs 90 a month or so and borrow- 
ing at 20 per cent or more, a long 
delay in payment can be worse than 
a cut m salary Has somebody 
calculated the amount of credit 
needed, the cost of administering 1t 
through existing agencies and the 
possibilities of devising better sys- 
tems of credit? 


I, any case, credit alone will not 
free the labourer Credit has to be 
repaid, and the essence of his posi- 
tion is that since he earns little more 
than subsistence, a wedding or an 
illness can land him in perpetual 
debt The creditor knows that he 
has little chance of bemg repaid, 
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he advances money as a means of 
securing labour and if he does not 
require labour he will not give a 
loan To make any permanent im- 
provement in the labourer's posi 
tion, one must raise his powers of 
earning, one must also change his 
spending habits At present he 18 
often improvident because he feels 
he can never repay his debt ‘ 


B ut one cannot do this merely by 
reviewing laws on minimum agri- 
cultural wages States have had 
such laws since the 1950s, Govern- 
ment has solemnly printed figures 
of wages which have actually been 
below the minimum wage, ie, the 
government itself has admitted that 
its laws are being disobeyed This 
was a useful thing to do since. the 
laws cannot be enforced ‘anyway, 
one should at least have honest 
figures of actual wages paid If the 
government semously means to en- 
torce the laws, the number of cases 
of anfrngement of the law will 


increase enormously There are 
several millions of agricultural 


labourers in the country and several 
million employers—how many of 
these are going to be prosecuted for 
infringement of minimum ‘wages 
taws? Are special courts going to 
be set up to deal with such cases? 


it may be that the employers can 
be frightened 1nto writing off debts, 
us the following report suggests 
“Bonded labour ıs no longer prac- 
tised in the hilly district of Ban- 
swara, which was once regarded as 
a stronghold of “sagar” system, 
with the 1mplementation of the 20- 
point economic programme an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister 
according to official sources here 


‘Inhabitated mostly by the Tribal 
people, the southern district had 
witnessed the worst forms of bond- 
ed labour in the past According 
fo a rough estimate, there was not 
a single village with a population of 
1000 or more where no less than 
five to 10 persons were working as 
bonded labourers 


‘After the proclamation of emer- 
gency, the district admunistration 
undertook a survey to identify the 
areas where the “sagan” system 
was in force The work was com- 
pleted in record tıme The survey 
revealed an appalling situation re- 
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garding bonded labour ın the 


district 


‘It was revealed that a debt of 
Rs. 1,000 or more was enough to 
make the debtor a lifelong “sagar1” 
The worst sufferers were those 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and other 
weaker sections of the society These 
unfortunate sagaris were made to 
toil day and mght for a nomi- 
nal wage or no wage at all 


"Legal action inifiated in one or 
two villages agamst the offenders 
had its effect and “sagaris” were 
set free in village after village in 
no time by their  panic-strickem 
owners, the sources said 


People came forward and pledg- 
ed not to keep sagan sn future 
They tore off their account books 
showing the debts Bagidora, Garhi, 
Ghatol Kushalgarh, are now free 
from the system 


‘A feature of this campaign 1s the 
payment of six months wages to the 
emancipated persons by their erst- 
while owners and writing off the 
debts against them’ 


Bu, sımılar measures have been 
taken 1n the past, m Gujarat, the 
Punjab and elsewhere And as soon 
as the fear wears off, the basic 
weakness of the labourer begins to 
be felt agam and the old situation 
IS reproduced 


i 

In the long run there are only 
two ways of raising private wages" 
the formation of trade unions and/ 
or an increase in employment op- 
portunities But the trade unions 
have to be politically effective orga- 
nisations, not official dummies „And 
providing sufficient additional em- 
ployment to raise agricultural wages 
needs serious planning, not a review 
of minimum wage laws Increasing 
employment is essential, otherwise 
even trade umonism will not be 
effective for long, the farmer will 
only respond to clarms for higher 
wages by using the labour of his 
family more intensively or machines, 
and by employing less hired labour 
What set the agricultural serf in 
Madras free—to the extent that he 
was freed—was not so much legis- 
lation but the opportunity to escape 
to work on the railways or to 
emigrate to Burma, Ceylon and 
Malaysia 


PLANNING is a response to 
market fadure, and hence neces- 
sarily involves intervention in the 
operation of market forces This 
intervention 18- most visible when 
it takes the form of quantitative 
restrictions on the individual’s 
freedom to buy, sell or invest, a 
policy regime that has been des- 
cribed as ‘licence-permit ray, 
‘bureaucratic capitalism’ and ‘babu 
socialism’ 


F ramework of controls — 


NITIN DESAI 
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This system of economic manage~ 
ment has always attracted criticism 
The theoretical basis for much of 
this criticism 1s provided by neo- 
classical welfare economics which 
seeks to demonstrate that, under 
suitable conditions, the pattern of 
production and exchange in a 
market economy 4s superior to any 
other feasible pattern Three of 
the many conditions under which 
this would be true are, firstly, that 
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an uncertain future 1s rendered cal- 
culable by perfect foresight or 
perfect ‘futures’ markets Secondly, 
that all transactions take place at 
equilibrium prices and none in a 
state of disequilrbrium Thirdly, 
that the distribution of wealth and 
income can be changed to whatever 
is considered desirable without the 


use of ‘distorting’ taxes These 
three conditions are particularly 
important 


Many of the other ‘distortions’ 
can be corrected by suitable taxes 
and subsidies, but the distortions 
that would arise when these three 
conditions do not hold much are 
fai more difficult to correct 1n this 
manner If these conditions do not 
hold, and generally this^will be the 
case, a market economy will not 
necessarily result in the ‘best of all 
possible worlds’ ‘Those who conti- 
nue to assert that ıt will are merely 


victims of undergraduate economics ' 


This does not mean that æ 
market economy is not preferable! 
It may not be the best of all pos- 
sible worlds but it may be better 
than the probable alternatives The 
more perceptive critics of quante? 
tative controls have argued preci- 
sely this They assert that the 
only alternative to a market system 
is a poorly directed, dilatory and 
often corrupt system of licences 
and permits which, if anything, 
worsens the ‘distortions’ that are 
alleged to be responsible for mar- 
ket failure This more modest 
argument has some force and sug- 
gests that ın any comparison bet- 
ween ‘free markets’ and controls, 
we do not look for the best but, 
only for the better of two less than 
perfect systems In what follows 
we make this comparison between 
three areas of policy—price and 
distribution controls, industrial, 
licensing and the controls on 
foreign trade 


Cak on the pricing and dis- 
tnibution of commodities are the. 
most visible form of intervention 
in the market system The prin- 
cipal instrument for establishing 
such controls 1s the Essential Com- 
modities'Act At one time or an- 
other, price and distribution controls. 
have been imposed on foodgrains, 
steel, cement, alummium, motor 


cars, scooters, tractors, tyres and 
many other commodities of varying 
importance including, for instance, 
cinema carbons f 


The objectives of price and dis- 
tribution controls have tended to 
vary In some cases the emphasis 
has been on enforcing a pattern of 
priorities on the distribution of 
available supplies so that preferred 
uses are protected 


Price and distribution controls 
are basically a response to short- 
ages which are unavoidable in any 
economy In most cases such 
shortages could be avoided if we 
had a sufficient amount of' foreign 
exchange to finance imports or 
sufficiently large buffer stocks In 
practicé, these options have not 
generally been available in India. 
Hence the resort to rationing and. 
controls. 


There are some shortages that are 
frequent, unpredictable and large in 
magnitude, eg, food There are 
some that are endemic and planned 
for, eg, consumer durables There 
are some that arise because of our 
inability to reduce undesirable uses 
with fiscal measures, eg, steel or 
cement There are many that arise 
only for brief penods such as 
truck tyres-a few years ago Price 
and distribution controls are not 
necessarily the best way of meet- 
ing all such shortages 


The most important case 1s food 
The restrictions on food movement, 
public procurement, public distri- 
bution and rationing are an inter- 
related set of measures fo manage 
the food economy im a manner 
which will minimuse the harm done 
to the poor during years of short- 
age Movement restrictions are, 
necessary if public procurement, 
particularly in deficit years, ıs to 
be effected at a ‘reasonable’ price 
Public procurement is necessary if 
public distribution ıs to be sus- 


tained~ Public distribution 1s neces- 


sary as long as shortages are met, 
at least partially, from publicly held 
buffer stocks, publicly received 
food aid and publicly organised ım- 
ports Rationing is necessary to 
cordon places like Bombay which 
are pockets of high income in de- 
ficit regions, capable of sustaining 


a price level that would be un- 
desirable ın poorer areas 


I, has been argued that the. same 
results would obtain in a free 
market system with no restrictions, 
on the activities of private trade 
but with the active participation of 
State agencies in wholesale buying 
and selling This argument does 
not seem tenable Such a system, 
would not immunise poorer areas 
from the tremendous pull of high- 
income pockets It would probab- 
ly require a level of buffer stocks 
and a degree of sophistication 1n 
their management that we are not 
likely to possess for some time It 
1$ also possible that the trading 
system in the country has not yet 
adjusted to one important change 1n 
the foodgrain economy in recent 
years—the need for large-scale 
transfer of foodgram from the 
north-western ‘granary’ areas to 
distant deficit regions At this 
stage of our development, to believe 
that a free market system would 
work better in deficit years than a 
managed system would require a 
dogmatic faith in the efficacy of 
free enterprise from which, for- 
tunately, we have been saved 
hitherto 


It has sometimes been argued 
that the food economy needs to be 
managed only in years of shortage 
so that we can continue to have a 
free market system durmg normal 
years "This argument would be ac- 
ceptable 1f ıt were possible to revive 
a run-down system at short notice 
Unfortunately, this 1s not the case 
All our experience shows that 
controls to manage shortages are 
effective only if they are part of à 
long-standing system with estab- 
lished procedures and experienced 
people available at hand. To run 
down the system of public procure- 
ment and public distribution in 
years, of plenty is probably the 
most dangerous thing this country 
can do 


It has also been argued 
that a managed food «economy 
blunts the incentives for increased 
production by restraming price in- 
creases in periods of shortage But 
it must be remembered that a 
managed economy prevents any 
sharp fall in prices in years of 


plenty In fact, ın surplus years, 
by placing in the farmer’s hands an 
income that 1s larger than what he 
would have got in a free market, the 
level of savings and investment in 
agriculture may well be increased 


The institution of a managed 
food economy has sometimes been 
defended as a way of restraining 
‘abnormal’ profits made by traders 
in periods of scarcity The evils of 
hoarding and speculation, and the 
exploitation of producers and con- 
sumers by middlemen are often 
Offered as arguments in favour of 
State control These arguments, 
however overstated, cannot be 
ignored Some economists have 
sought to rebut them by trying to 
demonstrate that agricultural mhar- 
ets are competitive Typically 
these demonstrations compare 
wholesale prices at different times 
and different places in a season and 
show that the difficulties can be ex- 
plained in terms of interest and 
storage costs At best these studies 
demonstrate that traders cannot ex- 
ploit one another They say little 
about the exploitation of producers 
Or consumers Moreover even if 
they demonstrate that the system 1s 
competitive, they do not show that 
this ıs a sensible way of running 
the food economy 


The food economy involves a 
commodity— where shortages would 
be frequent, unpredictable and sub- 
stantial The buyers include practi- 
cally the entire poor population and 
the sellers are, for the most part, 
not as poor ‘There is hardly any 
Other area of price and distribu- 
tion controls where all of these 
conditions hold and m many of 
these areas the case for controls 1$ 
very much weaker 


On: area of price and distribution 
control that may be justifiable 1s 
in steel and cement These basic 
intermediates account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of investment 
costs Till recently both of them 
were in short supply and it was 
necessary to ensure that socially 
desirable uses were not denied sup- 
plies at the expense of other less 
desirable uses These less desirable 
uses generally involve luxury 
construction and the case for quanti- 
tative controls rests on our mabi- 
lity to alter the income distribution 


to eliminate or, at least, reduce the 
demand for this purpose 


It 1s true that there was a cer- 
tain amount of leakage and luxury 
housing did get buit But, an all 
probability the price paid for legal 
and ilegal supplies for this pur- 
pose was higher than the price that 
would have prevailed m a free 
market To that limited extent at 
least controls helped to secure a 
better distribution of available sup- 
phes—schools, hospitals, factories 
and bridges were built with cement 
that was made available to them at 
a price that was probably less than 
the free market price This sug- 
gests, however, that what we re- 
quire is a dual market system with 
requirements for certam purposes 
being obtained from a levy on pro- 
ducers at a fixed price, the rest of 
their production being available for 
sale in a free market Such a dual 
market would also eliminate the 
ulegality of the .incomes - arising 
from leakages and henee make them 
taxable 


Tre areas of control discussed so 
far involve commodities which ac- 
count for a substantial proportion 
of consumption expenditure or in- 
vestment expenditure The under- 
lying theme in the case for controls 
in these areas 1s that sharp changes 
in prices will lead to substantial 
changes in income distribution pre- 
cisely because the commodities are 
so important 1n the consumption Or 
investment basket There are very 
few other commodities where this 
is the case and the case for price 
and distribution controls is more 
tenuous 


One such case 1s the recently re- 
laxed control on prices of consumer 
durables, like motor cars and scoo- 
ters These commodities involve 
users who are wholly undeserving 
of protection It ıs difficult to 
argue that a controlled market 
would lead to better results than a 
free market since there are restric- 
tions on production to ensure that 
an unduly large proportion of the 
country's resources are not used for 
this purpose 


Controls on pricing and distri- 
bution have often been resorted to 
whenever a temporary shortage in 
some item has appeared Generally, 


such controls have been instituted 
to reduce the income transfers bet- 
ween consumers and producers that 
would result from abnormal price 
rises Hence, the case for such 
controls must rest on some judg- 
ment about the degree to which 
the two groups should be protected 
However, in most such cases cer- 
tain other considerations suggest 
that the need for controls be exa- 
mined carefully. If the shortage 
is small and 4nvolves a tradeable 
commodity, would it be so difficult 
to arrange for the requisite amount 
of imports? If the controls are 
hastily devised and poorly imple- 
mented, will not the illegal incomes 
generated by evasion be so large 
as to wipe out the benefits of con- 
trols? If the users are not parti- 
cularly poor and if the ‘abnormal’ 
profits arising from the shortage 
accrue largely as taxable income, 
are the social consequences of a 
free market very undesirable? 


These considerations suggest that 
price and distrrbution controls may 
be useful i£ two conditions are ful- 
filled Firstly, the shortages con- 
cerned must be frequent or endemic 
either because of supply fluctuations 
or because there are certain de- 
mands which we do not wish to 
meet, but which we are not in a 
position to restrain with fiscal de- 
Vices 
would benefit from controls must 
be deserving of protection. When- 
ever such controls are considered 
desirable they must form part of a 
standing mechanism which must 
not be run down in periods when 
shortages are not prevalent 


There is One feature of price and 
distribution controls that deservés 
emphasis Generally, the term has 
been restricted to orders under the 
Essential Commodities Act or 
similar legislation However, today, 
a substantial proportion of indus- 
trial production takes place in large 
public and private enterprises, 
many of them nearly monopolistic, 
who set their own prices and distri- 
bution policies They do not sell 
commodities with well established 
commodity markets and it is not 
very useful to think of them as 
price-takers adjusting prices to the 
pressure of demand — 'Admminis- 
tered’ prices and ‘administered’ dis- 


Secondly, the users who 
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tribution are unavoidable in modern 
industry and the only real choice 
may be in determining who is to 
do the ‘admmustermg’—the govern- 
ment or the individual enterprises 


The system of industrial licens- 
ing and related measures was a 
consequence of our acceptance of 
planning as a method and the mıx- 
ed economy as a principle Broadly 
speaking, they involve a substan- 
tal abridgement of the corporate 
sectors freedom to invest ‘They 
necessarily involve monopoly con- 
trols and regulation of the role of 
foreign capital 1n Indra 


Industrial licensing was intended 
to serve as an instrument for real- 
ising plan priorities However, 
since im its very nature it 1s a prohi- 
bitory measure rather than a pro- 
motional one, ıt was intended to be 
used along with financial and fiscal 
incentives to ensure not merely 
that the wrong sort of development 
did not take place but that the 
right sort did In practice, this sort 
ot’ orchestration of instruments has 
seldom been achieved 


Industrial licensing 1s meant to 
regulate five features of industria! 
investment—the commodity pro- 
duced, the quantum of expansion, 
its timmg, its location and its 
ownership Most of the criticism 
cf andustrial licensing mvolves what 
are described as its failures with 
respect to the first three features 
It has also been argued that suffi- 
cient attention .has not been paid 
to economies of scale and, for that 
matter, to appropriateness of 
technology Most of these stric- 
tures are justified and what we 
need today ıs a closer integration 
of industrial policy and the plan- 
ning process - 


It could be argued that the 
pattern and pace of industrial 
advance would have been better if 
there had been no restrictions on 
industria]  1nvestment This as- 
sumes that the perception of possi- 


bilities in an enterprise ıs better 


that at some central coordinating 
level There 1s very little evidence 
to suggest that this 1s the case , In 
fact, an analysis of the impact of 
the 1966 experiment ın delicensing 
suggests that individual enterprises 


are frequently very short-sighted 
and rush in large numbers into 
areas that are currently profitable, 
leading, ın a few years, to over- 
investment, low profitability, excess 
capacity and waste 


The over-investment in muni-steel 
plants and the lack of investment in 
paper projects, both of which were 
delicensed in 1966 suggests a lack 
of focus in entrepreneurial anticipa- 
tions Something similar was seen 
a few years ago in the intense com- 
petition for tyre licences even 
though they involved grossly uneco- 
nomic plants which today are barely 
profitable One reason for this lack 
of focus 1s the almost complete ab- 
sence of corporate planning in 
Indian industry Because of this, 
industrial expansion, whuch involves 
long gestation lags and complex 
inter-connections, has to be co-ordi- 
nated at a central level 


cL nes is one other feature of 1m- 
dustrial licensing which deserves 
emphasis—its use as an instrument 
to regulate the location of mdustry 
The success of industrial licensing 
ın securing a wider dispersal of 
industry has been questioned How- 
ever, m all probability, a free mar- 
ket system would have led to an 


exceptionally rapid development of. 


the two or three cities where 1ndus- 
trial capitalism had developed before 
independence but would have delay- 
ed greatly the establishment of 1ndus- 
tries in backward regions Bombay 
and Calcutta may have been better 
off without licensing controls but 1t 
is unlikely that new mdustrial cen- 
tres like Poona, Bangalore, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Delhi or Baroda, which 
have attracted a large number of 
private industries would have deve- 
loped without the limits on metro- 
pohtan growth imposed by the 
licensing system 


The success of the licensing sys- 
tem ın restraming the growth 
of ‘big houses’ and encouraging the 
growth of new entrepreneurs has 
also been questioned even by official 
reports In fact, its lack of success 
in this respect led to the institution 
of a system of monopoly controls 
—a part of our industrial policy 
that has always been controversial 


The argument against monopoly 
controls is based on the following 


propositions a substantial pro- 
portion of funds required for mvest- 
ment in the private corporate sector 
are generated im large houses or 
monopolies It is impractical to 
transfer such resources from these 
large houses and monopolies to 
middle and small scale enterprises. 
Moreover, middle and small scale 
enterprises, unlike large companies, 
will not have the managenal and 
other expertise required to manage 
complex capital intensive projects 


The first two propositions on , 
which the argument is based are un- 
doubtedly valid But if these pro- 
positions alone are to be the basis 
for a relaxation of monopoly con- 
trols, 1t would follow that the provi- 
sion. of funds from public sector 
lending institutions to such enter- 
prises would have to be suitably 
controlled To relax monopoly con- 
trols on the ground that large houses 
and monopolies happen to generate 
4 large proportion of the funds 
required for investment and then to 
supplement these with substantial 
loans at low interest rates from pub- 
lic funds would not make sense 


The third proposition about the 
better availability of expenüse in 
large houses and monopolies 1s not 
true Many of the new entrepreneurs 
who have come up lately are very 
capable and dynamic Many large 
houses, however, have atrophied 
and quite a few have a superior 
command only over the type of 
expertise required for finance and 
marketing and are not particularly 


- well placed in the field of project 


implementation 
management 


and production 


Man compromises have had to 
be made m the regulation both of 
large houses and monopolies and 
generally there is evidence that the 
‘policy as it ıs designed must be 
either ineffective or undesirable 
Basically, the problem has arisen 
because we cannot hope to prevent 
both the proliferation of conglome- 
rates and the expansion of mono- 
poles under our existing fiscal 
system We do not have any special 
tax on monopolies or large houses 
Hence the rate at which investible 
funds are generated in such enter- 
prises is no lower than in others 


Moreover, with their emphasis on 
‘experienced’ management, financial 
institutions are bound to discri- 
minate in favour of existing firms 
All these fuhds must be invested 
somewhere If they are invested by 
the enterprise in its existing line of 
manufacture ıt could lead to mono- 
polisation If this is prevented the 
funds would have to be invested in 
some new line of manufacture lead- 
ing to the growth of conglomerates 
Hénce, one or the other—the 
expansion of monopolies or the 
proliferation of conglomerates—41s 
inevitable 


T. third element ın industrial 
policy 1s the regulation of foreign 
investment ın India This policy 
has occasionally been under attack 
and lately some people have urged 
a degree of relaxation in this field. 
They pomt to the experience of 
Singapore and Hong Kong to indi- 
cate the advantages that would 
accrue from such an open door 
policy But there is a difference 
between a city-State and a sub- 
continent Any substantial reliance 
on foreign investment will lead to 
enclave-type development and in- 
creased regional disparities More- 
over, with the pace of investment m 
India becoming dependent on 
conditions ın some metropolitan, 
country, yet another element of 
uncertainty would bs introduced, 
into the economy In any case, all 
such suggestions for encouraging, 
foreign investment involve so great 
a departure from the very objec- 
tives of development that a discus- 
sion, solely in terms of the relative 
merits of controls and free markets, 
is Of little value 


There are two other grounds on 
which our system of industrial con- 
trols has been attacked—it has been 
argued that x has thwarted invést- 
ment and led to avoidable delays, 
both of which have reduced the rate 
of growth á 


The argument about investment 
being lower because of industrial 
licensing or monopoly controls is 
not very sound If it were true we 
would expect to see evidence of an 
excess of funds in the enterprises 
whose plans have been thwarted 
But there is no such evidence In 
most such enterprises it 1s the lack 


^ 


of funds for investment rather than 
the lack of opportunities which has 
restrained growth The fact that so 
many licences issued to monopoly 
houses and others remain unutilised, 
the general complaint about the lack 
of institutional funds for invest- 
ment, the scramble for public depo- 
sits—all of these suggest that, at 
least at present, licensing ıs not the 
barrier to investment but the lack 
ot funds and possibly in some cases 
unattractive controlled prices 





The argument about the cost of 
delays is also overstated There 
are ' very few industrial projects 
for which the time required 
for government approvals appears 
in the critical path Most of the 
delays in the implementation of 
industrial projects are attributable 
to other factors 


here is one feature of industrial 
expansion that deserves emphasis 
in discussing controls Today, a 
very large proportion of industrial 
investment takes place in the pub- 
lic sector and 1s necessarily subject 
to some form of central appraisal 
Besides this most private mdus- 
trial projects require loan assistance 
{rom public sector agencies and 
hence are subject to appraisal by 
them Hence, even without indus- 
trial licensing. and monopoly con- 
trols, almost all large industrial 
investment projects will come under 
some tonm of public scrutiny The 
only question 1s whether this scru- 
tiny should be consistent and 
whether ıt should take place with- 
tn the context of a plan If :t should 
then licensing controls, properly 
implemented, must continue 


Controls on foreign trade were 
instituted. in India because of the 
belief that, with an acceleration in 
the rate of development, the struc- 
tural rigidities of the economy 
would involve a sharp imbalance 
in foreign exchange requirements 
at any feasible exchange rate 
Besides this, the need to protect, 
infant industries and the need to 
restram luxury consumption also 


played a role in determining the 
decision 


Many economists, particularly! 
international trade theorists, have 
been most upset by our foreign 
trade requirement and have devot- 


- 


ed a far amount of their effort at, 
discovering ‘horror’ stories to de- 
monstrate its irrationality Part of 
the explanation hes in the fact that 
trade theorists, more than other 
economists, are victims of an almost 
mystical faith in the efficacy of 
free markets However, their case, 
shorn of their indignation, JS 
worth examining and the simplest 
way 1s to establish the consequences 
of a totally unrestramed foreign 
trade regime 


If 1n a regime of fixed exchange 
rates we allow total freedom to 
import and export and to transfer 
capital, in India we would probably, 
end up with substantial imports of 
Juxury goods as well as a total 
import bill that 1s far in excess of 
our ability to export Moreover, 
capital transfers would continue to 
move against us because of the 
lack of well-established financial 
markets in India If we try and 
resolve the problem by altering the 
exchange rate to increase the cost 
of imports and 1mprove the compe- 
Gttveness of exports, the situation 
may not improve greatly because 
of inelasticites in export supplies 
and limits to the amount to which, 
import demands could be reduced 
Such a system may also require a 
level of exchange. reserves that 1s 
beyond our means Avoiding this 
latter problem by imstituting a 
floating' rate regime may not be 
advisable in a country with poorly 
developed spot and forward 
foreign exchange markets 


A. possible way out would be to 
Institute a system of partial con- 
trols in which capital transfers aie 
regulated, and imports take place 
against open general licences (OGL) 


. whose quantum for any given period 


15 determined on the basis of a 
forecast of foreign exchange avail- 
ability The OGLs could be auc- 
tioned to mop up excess profits 
In such a system those who had} 
secured the OGLs would import 
what they could sell most profit- 
ably This would not be accept- 
able unless we assume, as many. 
trade theorists do, that the most 
profitable uses are necessarily the 
most desirable We may continue 
to import large quantities of 
luxury goods, the demand for 
which arises from incomes over 
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which we have poor fiscal control 
We may also find that we cannot 
offer sufficient 
foreign. competition. to infant in- 
dustries 1n India 


To prevent the import of inessen- 
tial goods we may contaminate the 
system further by prohibiting the 
use of OGLs for certain types of 
commodities but still allowing 
them to be used freely for any, 
commodity not on the banned list. 
Controls of this order of stringency 
are accepted by almost all 
analysts 


Es principal difference between 
the restricted OGL system describ- 
ed in the previous paragraph and 
the system prevailing m India at 
present is that under the latter, 
apart from items on the banned 
list, all rmports that could lead to 


excess capacity within the economy » 


are avoided Thus, if the economy 
can produce a certain quantity of 
steel, licences will be issued to 
cover only that part of the require- 
ment that 1s in excess of domestic 
production With capital goods 
the situation 1s even more stringent 
and for each case the prospective 
importer has to demonstrate that 
local supplies are not available 
Basically, no Indian manufacturer 
"need fear foreign competition in 
India ; 


This extreme form of protection 
could be defended on the ground. 
that in a country like India there 
are bound to be a large number of 
industries that are building them- 
selves up with a position. where 
they will be internationally compe- 
titive and that to expose them to, 
competition till they have done so 
would be unwise Thus we could 
argue that the design capabilities 
and acceptability of a new machi- 
nery manufacturer cannot be built 
up unless Indian buyers are forced 
to buy from him Since at any 
given stage there are bound to be 
such ‘new’ firms in every industry 
some form of permanent infant 
industry protection 1s justified. The 
only problem with such an argu- 
ment 1s that it protects not merely 
infants but elderly 1ncompetents as 
well. 


A slightly different justification 
of:our licensing system is that :f 


protection from’ 


4 


productive capacity 1s already in- 
stalled, ıt would seldom be worth- 
while to keep it idle Hence 
imports which could lead to excess 
capacity are not justified To secure 
efficiericy, what 1s really required is 
a careful appraisal of investments 
io ensure that, in general, uncom- 
etitive options are not chosen. 
With this approach, the extreme 
form of protection implicit in the 
toreign-trade regime requires rigo- 
rous appraisal of mvestments at a 
central level Such an approach 
also implies that one should not 
delicence or decontrol any highly 
pro:ected. industry 


The foreign-trade regime in India 
is Often described as a quota sys- 
tem This suggests a degree of 
rigidity which the system does not 
suffer from The quantum of im- 
ports permitted 1s not determined 
independently of demand and, 
by and large, most legitimate uses 
are met and import policy is speci- 
fied in terms of nonms to deter- 
mine how much of each commodity 
a legitumate user should get and 
not as a fixed amount to be allo- 
cated to all importers 


t 

One feature of our foreign trade 
regime ıs Often forgotten A sub- 
stantial proportion of our import 
bill ıs met from tied credits It is 
virtually impossible to use these 
credits except within the framework 
of a system of import licensing 
since the complexity of the foreign 
exchange markets that would be 
required to utilise tied credits 
without such a licensing system 1s 
quite formidable 


I t has been argued that our sys- 
tem of trade controls 1s responsible 
for smuggling and the illegal foreign 
exchange market This argument 1s 
only partly valid The real cause of 
smuggling 1s an income distribution 
which is highly skewed and which 
we cannot fully control Even m a 
regime with no trade restrictions. 
either we make no attempt to res- 
train the imports of luxury goods, 
which does not solve the problem 
‘but merely gives up all attempts to 
meet it, or we impose prohibitively 
high tariffs on such imports In the 
latter case smuggling would conti- 
; 


- 


nue, in this case to evade high tariffs 
If smuggling continues, then so does 
the illegal foreign exchange market 
with its diversion of remittances 
and tourist earnings : Similarly, over 
and under invoicing to repatriate 
funds abroad should also continue 
unless we relax all controls which 
does not solve a problem but only 
abolishes it 


T he foreign trade regime like 
price and distribution controls has 
been held responstble both for the 
generation of black money by the 
sale of import licences and the use 
of black money for corrupting 
functionaries The fact that these 
illegal acts lead to a distribution of 
supplies as 1n a free market 1s often 
forgotten by the opponents of con- 
trol But precisely because this 
pattern of distribution 1s undesirable 
these illegal practices must be con- 
trolled The only effective answer 
hes in a better implementation of 
existing laws We should also shift 
to a system with more automaticily 
even if ıt results m some muisallo- 
cation because we no longer look at 
‘the merits of each case’ Corruption 
I» the result not of controls but of 
the discretionary powers vested Jn 
functionaries who implement them 


This discussion of the system of 
quantitative controls ıs not meant 
to defend a dogmatic position that a 
reliance on.free markets 1s always 
undesirable It is an attempt to 


eprovide an analysis of the circums- 


tances under which controls are 
preferable as a less than perfect 
solution Much of the talk of ‘libe- 
ralisation and ‘pragmatism’ 1s far 
from practical and rests merely on 
a naive and dogmatic acceptance of 
a highly simplified Version of neo- 
classical economics 


There 1s no a priori case against 


controls just as there 1s no a priort 


case for them A _ rationalisation, 
possibly even a liberalisation, of the 
system of controls ıs required But 
in domg so we must remember the 
logic that led to the institution of 
these controls and, when we remove 
them, we must be sure that the pre- 
cise Objectives that these controls 
were meant to serve are either irre- 
levant or would be served in some, 
other way 


Self-reliance 


B.S MINHAS 


THIS paper intends to (a) explore 
the meaning of the concept of 
self-reliance, (b) take a brief, 
searching look into the strategy of 
development as enunciated and. 
practised in India’s five-year plans, 
(c) trace the evolution of the con- 
cept of self-reliance as an integral 
part of this planning strategy, (d) 
present a brief account of the 
achievements as well as shortcom- 
ing of this strategy, (e) make out 
a case for a change ín the strategy 
of development m India, and 1f) 
suggest a different and somewhat 
more meaningful interpretation of 
the concept of self-reliance 


While the meaning of planning 
seems to be generally well-under- 
stood, a good deal of mystique 
surrounds the concept of self- 
rehance as well as of development 
strategy In order not to add more 
opacity to this mystique, I shall 
present my argument in simple 
words I shall avoid the symboli- 
cal mode of reasoning as well as 
long runs of numbers in tabular 
form Only obvious facts of Indian 
experience, in somewhat stylised 
form, will be used This approach, 
I believe, may help in searching out 
hght and lead to useful discussion 


without undue passion and contro- 
Versy 


An extreme interpretation of 
planning for self-reliance may mean 
autarchy in the pattern of economic 
development—completely self-sufli- 
cient pattern of national develop- 
ment for a State enjoying absolute 
sovereignty Such an extreme view 
in regard to the pattern of economic 
development has never been ser- 
10usly proposed in India Her pol- 
tical leadership has not been 
isolationist Jt has im fact been 
vigorous in its support for inter- 
national economic co-operation 


Defence of the nation against 
external aggression and an assured 
ability to feed its population may 
be considered to be among the pri- 
mary objectives of a self-respecting 
government The degree of pro- 
tection against external aggression 
which a peace-loving nation might 
want to secure for itself would de- 
pend on its own geopolitics, and its 
abiMiy to manage through diplo- 
matic finesse the balance of its own 
interests vis-a-vis the major power 
blocs and forces m the world No 
one dare suggest that such an 
assessment of the requisite degree 
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of protection 1s ever easy to make. 
Nor can an assessment, once made, 
remain invariant for long All one 
needs to note here 1s this for every 
such assessment of the needed. 
degree of protection against external 
aggression the economist should 
search for the most cost-effective 
methods of achieving it. Corres- 
ponding to every threat analysis, 
alternative ways of meeting the 
external threats will have to be 
appraised and provided for 


T assessment of the food needs 
of a country, on the other hand, 1s 
a relatively simple matter 


In simple-minded commonsense 
terms, and as a first preliminary 
step towards clear thinking, a self- 
reliant strategy of national develop- 
ment might be taken to mean that 
the nation looks at its properly as- 
sessed requirements in the strategic 
and sensitive sectors of defence and 
food not only as a first charge on 
it» export revenues, but also refuses 
to deflect its attention from explor- 
ing all viable avenues for their pro- 
duction at home In other words, 
in the postulated perspective of 
planned development, the provision 
of the defence and food needs of 
the nation may constitute the top- 
most priority Although this for- 
mulation of an approach to 
self-reliant development is the most 
simplistic, yet ıt 18 instructive 


In the absence of specific know- 
ledge to the contrary, an ordinary 
citizen of the Republic of India 
should be justified in assuming that 
the country’s defence needs are 
well looked after But so far as 
food needs go, the strategy of deve- 
lopment in the past 25 years has 
clearly failed to produce self- 
reliance 


The question of the appropriate 
strategy for self-reliant development 
patterns in the perspective of long 
range, overall national planning 1s 
far more complex than the two 
simple notions of self-reliance that 
have just been outlined That this 
should be so 1s not difficult to com- 
prehend The entire gamut of the 
resource endowments, including the 
institutional resources of a nation, 
its social and economic objectives, 
its aspirations, and its concern for 


the generations yet unborn has to 
be reflected in the planned pattern 
of change in fairly concrete and 
practical terms 


It should, however, be equally 
obvious that no statement of the 
strategy of development with 
nation-wide objectives can ever cap- 
ture all the details—not even all 
the important details—of the eco- 
nomy and society which may be 
considered minimal in some sense 
Only the stylised details of some of 
the crucial initial conditions, the 
main thrust and priorities in the 
proposed pattern of development, 
ts Objectives, and the important 
arguments in support of the viabi- 
lity of the suggested pattern can 
be expected to find a place m a 
statement of the strategy of plan- 
ning 


E tns in India was intended, 
in the words of the Government 
Resolution. of March 1950 which 
brought the Planning Commission 
into existence, 'to promote a rapid 
rise m the standard of living of the 
people by efficient exploitation of 
the resources of the country, increas- 
ing production, and offering opport- 
unities to all for employment in the 
service of the community’ It was 
this basic objective of ‘a rapid 
rise in the standard of living of the 
people’ which was to guide the 
Planning Commission in the elabo- 
ration of a strategy of planned deve- 
lopment and in determining the 
allocation of resources among 
different sectors in the successive 
five-year plans 


The Fist Five-Year Plan (1951- 
56) The first five-year plan did 
not present an explicit formulation 
Of a strategy of planned develop- 
ment It took over several projects 
which had been worked out earlier 
and knit them into an investment, 
plan In the words of the third/ 
five-year plan, ‘through its emphasis 
on agriculture, irngation, power 
and transport, the first plan armed 
at creating the base for more rapid 
economic and industrial advance in 
the future ' 


The Second Five-Year Plan 
(1956-61) The objectives of plan- 
ning were restated, in an elabora- 
ted form, in the second five-year 


plan It was affirmed that the course 
of future development will be 
along socialist lines to secure the 
following principle objectives 


‘(a) sizable increase in national 
mcome so as to raise the 
level of living 1n the country, 


(b) rapid industrialisation with 
particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and 
heavy industries, 


(c) a large expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities, and 


(d) reduction of inequalities in 
income and wealth and a 
more even distribution of 
economic power’ 


In order to meet these objectives,! 
the second five-year plan proposed 
an explicit strategy of development 


The most dominant element of 
this stiategy of national planning 
was to usher in a self-generating 
economy by 'the building up of 
economic and social overheads, 
exploration and development of 
minerals and the promotion of basic 
industries like steel, machine build- 
mg, coal and heavy chemicals’ It 
was further observed ın the second 
plan that ‘low or static standards 
of living, underemployment and 
unemployment, and to a certam 
extent even the gap between the 
average incomes and the highest 
incomes are all manifestations of 
the basic underdevelopment which 
characterises an economy depend- 
ing mainly on agriculture Rapid 
mdustrialisation and diversification 
ot the economy 1s thus the core of 
development But if industrialisa- 
tion 1s to be rapid enough, the 
country must amm at developing 
basic industries and industries which 
make machines to make the machi- 
nes needed for further development ' 


The allocation of resources among 
different sectors in the second plan 
was based on this formulation of 
the strategy of planning As com- 
pared with the first plan, there was 
an unmistakable shift of priorities 
in development The authors of 


1 A more detailed discussion of the 
objectives of planning in India 1s 
available in my Whither Indian 
Planning? The Indian Renaissance 
Institute, Dehradun, 1974 
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the second plan noted this in the 
following words: 


‘The second five-year plan 1s in 
one sense a continuation of the 
developmental effort commenced 
in the first plan, but there 1s in- 
evitably a shift in priorities with 
a larger accent on industrialisa- 
tion, especially the development 
of heavy industry ' 


T he provision of infrastructure 
investment and the development of 
basic industries were to be the dir- 
ect responsibility of an ever-expand- 
ing public sector of the ‘mixed 
economy’. The private sector of 
the mixed economy was to function 
‘within the framework of national 
planning and in harmony with its 
overall aims’ In spite of a number 
of references in the second five-year 
plan to the employment problem, 
the creation of employment opport- 
unities was seen more or less as an 
adjunct to or a by-product of thus 
strategy 


Except for the belief that this 
Sstrategy—to make machines to 
make the machines which are need- 
ed for further development or for 
short, the Heavy Industry Furst 
Strategy—was designed to usher in 
a  self-generating economy, the 
second five-year plan lacked an ex- 
plicit formulation of the objective 
of self-reliance In view of large 
sterling balances, it 1s plausible to 
argue that the planners at that time 
were not exercised over self-reliance 
in the narrow balance-of-payments 
sense However, the concern with 
self-reliance in the narrow sense of 
balance in external payments did 
not take long to make its appear- 
ance The second plan, in spite of 
the large sterling balances which 
had accumulated during the second 
world war, ran into a serious bal- 
ance of payments crisis within a 
couple of years of its start 


The Third Five-Year Plan (1961- 
66) Except for a simple expansion 
^f the second plan objectives by 
adding the wish ‘to achieve self- 
sufficiency in foodgrams and in- 
crease agricultural production to 
meet the requirements of industry 
and exports’, the strategy of deve- 
lopment formulated in the second 


plan was carried over into the third 
The concern for food and agricul- 
ture was only verbal This was 
evident from the small outlay allo- 
cated to agriculture and irrigation 
in the third plan as well as from, 
the explicit re-assertions of the 
earlier doctrine 


‘The general pattern of develop- 
ment followed in the third plan 
necessarily flows, 1n large part, from 
the basic approach and experience 
of the second plan’ 


‘In the third plan, as in the 
second, the development of basic 
industries such as steel, fuel and 
power and machine building and 
chemical industries 1s fundamental 
to rapid economic growth These 
industries largely determine the 
pace at which the economy can 
become self-reliant and self- 
generating’ 


Peasc of the faith in 
self-reliance through the Heavy 
Industry First Strategy notwith- 
standing, the balance of payments 
crisis of the second plan found an 
echo in the third plan. 


"Ihe balance of payments difficui- 
ues the country 1s facing are, tt 
must be stressed, not short-term 
or temporary, they will continue 
for several years to come ‘The 
external assistance 1s essential for 
this period, but the aim must be 
to make the economy more and 
more self-reliant, so that 1t 1s able 
lo support within a period of 10 
or 12 years an adequate scale of 
investment from its own produc- 
tion and savings Normal inflow 
of foreign capital may contmue 
but reliance on special forms of 
external assistance has to be 
reduced progressively and elimi- 
nated The third plan represents 
a very crucial stage ain this 
process ’ 


It was in these terms that the 
third plan gave an indicative sche- 
dule of 10-12 years from 1961 for 
the termination of aid This was 
also the first formulation of the 
objective of self-reliance in thus 
explicit though narrow manner 


Important Achievements and 
Failures of the First Three Plans: 
Following the Heavy Industry First 


Strategy during the second and the 
third plan, India had a fair measure 
of success in pushing up public 
investment in basic industries and 
infrastructure This stiategy also 
helped the development of a diver- 
sified industrial complement im the 
private sector A degree of success 
was also achieved in pushing up the 
rate of savings in the economy 
Gross domestic savings as a pro- 
portion of gross domestic product 
(in 1960-61 prices) which stood 
dround 10 per cent in 1954-55 had 
grown to about 15 per cent in 1964. 
65 The record in regard to price 
stability during this period was not 
bad 


Unfortunately, these elements of 
success with the Heavy Industry 
First Strategy pulled a mask on 
some significant failures which had 
been building up in the economy at 
a fast rate The operative strategy 
of development failed to appreciate 
the crucial role of agriculture, From 
plan to plan India had to increase 
her dependence on foreign supplies 
of food and agricultural raw mate- 
rials Net imports of foodgrains 
into India during the first plan were 
of the order of 12 million tonnes. 
In the second plan period these 
imports jumped to 17 million 
tonnes The record of the third 
plan was more dismal Besides 
importing substantial quantities of 
cotton and jute, India imported 
nearly 26 million tonnes of graim 
during 1961-66 — Rather than grow 
at home adequate amount of food, 
so necessary for securing a stable 
bas's for sustained industrial deve- 
lopment, India took the easy way 
out and accepted large amounts of 
food aid 


An equally glaring failure was 
the accentuation of the unemploy- 
ment problem As noted earlier, 
the creation of employment opport- 
unities for the vast milhons was 
seen more or less as an adjunct to 
the strategy of development of 
‘basic industries and industries 
which make machines to make the 
machines needed for further deve- 
lopment’ The Gandhian concept 
of rural industnialisation (which 
was much talked about) was neither 
properly elaborated nor did it form 
an integral part of the operative 
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strategy for employment creation in 
India 


T. utter lack of self-reliance in 
the Indian economy was painfully 
demonstrated during the three year 
period following the 1965 clash with 
Pakistan Extensive reliance of the 
Heavy Industry First Strategy on 
toreign aid all along the line plus 
the vulnerabihty of her agriculture 
to weather threw India's planning 
totally out of gear India had æ 
‘plan holiday’ for three years, 1966- 
67 to 1968-69 During these three 
years she also had to import colos- 
sal quantities of foodgrains—nearly 
25 million tonnes 


The Fourth Five Yea Plan 
(1969-74) The fourth five-year 
plan was formulated m 1969 it 
was asserted once again that for 
planning in India the ‘basic goal is 
a rapid increase in the standard of 
living of the people’ but now the 
‘emphasis is placed on the com- 
mon man, the weaker sections and 
the less privileged’ Although a 
heavy hang-over of the philosophy 
of the Heavy Industry First Strategy 
was present in the fourth plan, the 
general approach to ıt was couched 
in different terms ‘Acceleration ot 
the tempo of development in condi- 
tons of stability and reduced un- 
certainties’ was to be attempted 
The concept of stabihty was seen 
to be consisting of measures to 
assure stable food prices andi 
eschewing inflationary methods of 
financing the development efforts 
The plan also envisaged some 'sate- 
guards against the fluctuation of 
agricultural production as well as 
the uncertainties of foreign aid’ It 
was pianned ‘to do away with con- 
cessional imports of  foodgrains 
under PL 480 by 1971’ 

The objective of self-reliance was 
defined as follows — *. reducing 
foreign aid net of debt servicing 
(inclusive of interest payment) to 
half of the current level by the end 
of the fourth plan and to eliminate 
it altogether as speedily as possible 
thereafter ' 


When the fourth plan limped on 
to its end on 31 March 1974, its 
promused objective of ‘acceleration 
of the tempo of development in 
conditions of stability and reduced 
uncertainties’ stood completely 
shattered The Index of Wholesale 


prices (1961-62=100), which stood 
at 165 in the last week of 1968-69 
(1e at the start of the fourth five- 
year plan), moved up to 284 in the 
last week of 1973-74 ‘The major 
part of this rise ın prices took place 
during the last two years of the 
fourth plan and was still accelerat- 
mg Between end-March 1974 and 
end-September 1974, the index of 
whole-sale prices further jumped up 
from 284 to 329 Food was in 
extremely short supply Approx: 
mately 37 and 48 million tonnes 
of cereal grams had to be imported 
in 1973 and 1974 respectively 
Imports of grains m 1975 have, 
perhaps, been of the same order as 
in 1974 


The rate of growth of national 
income during the fourth plan was 
only marginally higher than the 
rate of growth of population 
Savings as a proportion of national 
income took a big dip The bal- 
ance of trade deficit, which stood 
at Rs 1784 mullioa 1n. 1969-70, went 
up to Rs 4377 million in 1973-74 
and Rs 10770 million m 1974-75. 
For the first seven months of 1975- 
76, the trade defc t hes been of the 
order of Rs 9360 million This 
grim picture of stagnation, depend- 
ence and uncertainty at the end of 
the fourth plan was partly a conse- 
quence of extraneous circumstances 
but, more importantly, of the faults 
in India’s strategy of development 


T.: logic of the Heavy Industry 
First Strategy ın India sprouted 
from a number of philosophical 
riddles One important conundrum 
runs as follows Should you ım- 
port fertilisers to produce food at 
home? Rather than import ferti- 
Users, should you not import ferti- 
liser materials and machinery in 
order to make fertilisers at home? 
But why import fertiliser machi- 
nery? Should you not import 
machmes to make this fertiliser 
machinery at home? On and on 
goes the riddle 


The traditional answer to the 
riddle was concentrate on heavy 
machinery and producer goods The 
strategy of development in the 
second and the third plan was a, 
child of this philosophy — The out- 
look in the fourth plan was some- 
what different, but a heavy hang- 


over of this philosophy was clearly 
present 


I, is unfortunate that we in India 
have failed to learn from our own 
experience of the past two decades 
The core industry argument of the 
draft fifth plan (the draft which was 
brought out in December 1973 but 
has failed to mature into the fifth 
plan document during the last 26 
months) was once again an echo of 
the same old Heavy Industry First 
philosophy This line of approach 
to development ın India suffers 
from a number of difficulties 


In the first place, this philosophy 
does not look to the beam in the 
Indian eye ıt does not squarely 
face, for mstance, the question! 
whether India needs food now or 
ien years later 


Secondly, it ignores the rele- 
vance of the doctrine of comparative 
advantage and the benefits from 
quick specialisation m selected 
lines This has given rise to a thin 
spread all along the line and caused 
not an inconsiderable misuse of 
national resources It 1s not just an 
accident that today India is not 
only importing large quantities of 
food and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, but also large quantities of 
fertilisers, machinery to make 
fertilisers as well as the know-how 
and machmery to make fertiliser 
machinery This philosophy of all- 
round  import-substitution as a 
basis for heavy industrialisation has 
made India even more dependent 
on imports than she ever was or 
needed to be Every link of this 
long cham today is shaky It is 
dependent on imports for keeping 
itself in place and, hence, vulner- 
able to the vicissitudes of inter- 
national politics In part this state 
of affairs is also a consequence of 
the availability of soft options made 
possible by large quantities of 
foreign assistance in the past. 


Thirdly, this philosophy of deve- 
lopment ignores the relevance of 
the paucity of domestic savings as 
a constraint on development To 
put it differently, 1t does not appre- 
ciate that the consumption of neces- 
sities of life in a poor country can- 
not be pushed down beyond a point 


Ín practical terms, the most un- 
fortunate consequence of India’s 


adherence to this philosophy of 
developm:nt has been the appalling 
neglect of agriculture and rural 
development The ul effects of this 
neglect have been building up for 
a long time Only their full impact 
was not permitted to be felt Pallia- 
tives such as large imports of food 
under PL 480 and massive doses of 
foreign aid have kept thus strategy 
of development alive in India! 
During the third plan period India 
did achieve on an average an 
annual rate of growth of industry 
of about 8 per cent This happen- 
ed because the growth of industry 
was protected from the ill effects 
of the food constraint through mas- 
‘ve imports of 26 million tonnes of 
tood During the third plan we 
aso imported 35 million bales of 
cotton and 15 million bales of jute 
The average level of food imports 
in the three years of plan-holiday 
were higher—nearly 25 milion 
tonnes in three years as against 26 
mullon tonnes during five years of 
ths third plan 


The policy of accepting massive 
mporis of PL 480 food would have 
made sense it it were used as a, 
scaffolding for building up the agn- 
cultural base of the economy to 
sustan further imdustrialisation 
Instead, it turned out to be a crutch 
It generated a false sense of secu- 
rity which drove India away from 
the nght kind of options We did 
not build a permanent and viable 
system of procurement and distri- 
bution of grains to share shortage 
in an equitable manner, nor did we 
sirain ourselves to produce more 
lood at home Faced with difficul- 
ties, India’s response has been to 
cut the pace of real investment all 
around and accept stagnation of the 
economy Since 1965-66, net do- 
mestc cap:tal formation ın 1960-61 
pr.ces has been stagnating around 
Rs 25000 million 


I. India we have not put in the, 
requisite efforts to produce food and 
agricultural raw materials at home 
In the first five-year pian, almost 
one-third of the total public sector 
outlay was allocated to agriculture 
and :rugation With the birth of 
the Heavy Industry First Strategy 
in the second plan, the allocations 
to irrigation and agriculture came 
down to about one-fifth and the 


same proportion was maintained 
during the third plan In the 
fourth plan this proportion was 
raisd to about one-fourth of the 
total 


In the draft fifth plan, unfor- 
lunately, the proportion of outlay 
tor agriculture and irrigation slid 
back to one-fifth once agam Even 
when the public sector inyestment 
in new fertiliser plants is taken 
account of along with irrigation and 
agriculture, the proportion of out- 
lay allacated to these sectors in the 
draft fifth plan was lower by about 
4 percentage points as compared 
with the fourth plan The absolute 
amount of money allocated to agri- 
culture in the draft fifth plan, when 
compared with the corresponding 
amount in the fourth plan, in 1968- 
69 prices, was only marginally 
higher The physical targets for 
this sector on the other hand were 
far bigger in the draft fifth plan as 
compared with the actual achieve- 
ments of the fourth The fifth plan 
has been a non-starter to this day 
lt 1s however fortunate that the 
importance of agriculture and irri 
gation is now dawning on thet 
Government of India 


I do not presume that there is a 
tight one-to-one correspondence bet- 
ween inv:stment in agriculture and 
additional output The manner in 
which this investment is used and 
what ‘t does to improve the moti- 
vation and productivity of rural 
people are equally important? A! 
ihs same, the money allocated for 
agricu ture must be adequate for 
the ob,ectives expected of ıt In 
view ot the ever-present shortages 
cf food end other essential items 
oO; common consumption, the plan- 
ners of India must not slide back 
into the Stalinist model of develop- 
ment It is undoubtedly true that 
this model of development in the 
late fifties and early sixties produc- 
ed sat sfactory results on the indus- 
trial front in India But these 
rosulis were achieved through the 
use of soft options which Stalin 
had to reject in the Soviet Union 
o. the thirties and forties Besides 
Stilin’s objectives were different 


Surrounded by a hostile world. he 


2 See my Planning and the Poor, 
S Chand & Co, Delht, 1974, espe- 
cially Chapter 2 and the Prologue 


wanted to build up his fire power 
India’s concern has been the im- 
provement of levels of living of the 
poor 


The initial conditions in Stalin's 
Russia on the eve of the Russian 
First Plan in 1928 were vastly differ- 
ent from the conditions in India 
during the past 25 years The 
availabilty of food grains in 1928 
n the Soviet Union was only shght- 
ly lower than 500 kg per head per 


year Rughtly, the availabilty of 
fcod was not considered a 
constraint for the heavy indus- 


trialisation programme of Stalin 
the only problem was to extract 
this food from the kulaks and 
supply it at cheap rates to the 
industrial workers and urban peo- 
pe The Soviet collectivisation 
drive was launched to extract grains 
from the peasants In 1928, a good 
agricultura] year, grain levies 
amounted to 8 million tonnes. 
Between 1928 and 1932, grain pro- 
duction fell by over 20 per cent 
Nevertheless, in 1932 Stalin was 
ab.e to extract 20 million tonnes of 
grain from the countryside He 
had the ever-present party, with its 
iron d:seiphne to back him up 
Even in conditions of reduced 
availability of grains in the coun- 
tryside he was able to secure cheap 
tood for his Heavy Industry First 
Stiategy 


In contrast with the Soviet Rus- 
Sla O, the thirties, India's conditions 
ci availability of food since the 
1950s have been quite different On 
tne eve of the second plan, [1956] 
the net availability in India of grains 
per head per year (inclusive of im- 
ports) was only around 160 Kg On 
ap average, during the first plan 
period, it was still lower Between 
1951 and 1974, there were 9 years 
wher the availability of food grains 
was less than 160 Kg The highest 
availability of 175 Kg prevailed in 
1965 In all the other years of the 
planned era, the annual availability 
of grams ranged around 160 Kg 
per head In 1973 this figure fell 
to 133 Kg 


ese: failure ım domestic pro- 
curement of food grains for the 
public distribution system can be 
explained by two important reasons 
The tcta! amount of extractable 
surplus in agriculture has been 
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rather small Secondly, whatever 
is extractable has not been efficient- 
ly extracted because of the con- 
siderable overlap in the interest of 
the political leaders, the bureau- 
cracy and the rich farmers 


It must, however, be recognised 
that a purely extractive strategy for 
agriculture in the current state of 
India’s development will be of 
]mited relevance In order to 
break the constraint of food and 
agricultural raw materials on fur- 
ther development, we shall have to 
give the highest priority to agricul- 
tural production and rural develop- 
ment This is the only way India 
can ensure a stable and self-reliant 
environment, material as well as 
social, for further industrial deve- 
lopment Seen in proper perspec- 
tive, the argument for according the 
top priority to agriculture does not 
reside in any kind of agricultural 
fundamentalism It resides, instead, 
in down-to-earth practical cona 
siderations the development of 
sizeable surplus in the agricultural 
sector has now become a sine qua 


non for further mdustrialisation in 
India 


Fortunately, this 1s also the only 
practical way in which we can raise 
the level of living of the vast majo- 
rity of the Indian people as well 
as tackle the unemployment prob- 
lem The relevance of this path to 
self-reliant development should 
have been clear to us long ago 
However. the current realities of 
the world food situation give added 
relevance to this line of approach 
It is extremely difficult to purchase 
food against scarce foreign ex- 
change at prices that India can 
afford to pay The concessional 
supplies of food grains and other 
agricultural commodities are just 
not available 


Td. accord the highest priority to 
agricultural production in the 
plans, (as and when planning 1s re- 
surrected in India) will be only the 
first important step in the right 
direction However, the increases 
ın agricultural production itself 
would not be able to guarantee a 
stable and self-reliant course of 
planned development The effort 
in the field of production will have 


to be matched with a dependable 
policy for sufficient procurement, 
and equitable distribution of food 
grains on a permanent basis I have 
dealt with this issue earlier and, 
suggested the mechanism of ‘food, 
money’ as a posstble solution It 
is, however, unnecessary to repeat 
the argument here? 


U nder the old Heavy Industry 
First Strategy of development India 
achieved a fair degree of success 
with basic industries and a large 
measure of national security But 
her circumstances have now chang- 
ed Food and agriculture-based 
necessities of life have become a 
binding constraint on further growth 
and industrial development ın, 
India  Palliatives of earlier times, 
such as concessional supplies of 
food and external assistance, are 
no longer available Industrial 
production has been stagnant for a 
number of years The level of per 
capita imcome in real terms today 
1s almost the same as 1t was a de- 
cade ago in 1965 and the per capita 
availability of foodgrains  signi- 
ficantly lower The low-end abject 
poverty has worsened during the 
seventies Inflation has severely 
mauled the purchasing power of 
the rupee The average level of 
prices today 1s about 25 times the 
level reached in 1965 The bal- 
ance of trade and payments deficits 
today are more than twice as large 


as they were in 1965-66 Savings’ 


as a proportion of national mcome 
fell significantly after 1965 and. 
have hardly, if at all, attained the 
1965 level again Population, of 
course, has continued to grow at a 
fast pace Unemployment is mount- 
ing The cities, which are getting 
slummier and slummier, are swollen 
with swarms of unemployed youth 
The old model of development has 
now become a stranglehold on the 
future development of the economy 
India must recast her model of 
development and recast it with a, 
close look at the beam 1n the Indian 
eye—the Indian reality 


A shift from the metropohtan, 
heavy industry, and centralised pro- 





-— 


3 See my paper, ‘Food Money’ in 
Seminar, No 189, May 1975 and 
also my earlier papers on this issue 
cited therein 


duction model to integrated rural 
development, minimum needs, de- 
centralised production and. employ- 
ment is warranted Development, 
to be stable and self-reliant, will 
have to be, in the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘not only for the 
masses but also by the masses'. 
Although poverty cannot be ba- 
nished from India without basic 
changes in the structure of property 
relationships and the growth of 
heightened political consciousness 
among the have-nots, we must at 
least have a model of development 
which reflects the needs and aspira- 
tons of the Indian people The 
Heavy Industry First Strategy does 
not even begin to look towards tha 
poor and the unemployed for whom 
the Garibi Hatao (the slogan of 
poverty elimination) thrust 1s 
intended 


A tthough the fifth five-year plan 
IS Supposed to have begun on ] 
April 1974, the Planning Commis- 
sion has not been able to finalise 
the fifth plan document to this day 
The utterly infeasible and irrelevant 
draft fifth five-year plan of Decem- 
ber 1973 cannot serve even as a 
good apology for’ meaningful plan- 
ning Thanks to some changes in 
the short-run economic policy of 
the government in the middle oft 
1974, the price situation m India: 
has been steadily improving since 
November 1974 The monsoon in 
1975 was exceptionally good and 
so were the crops The power and 
water availability 1s good this year 
A'though the balance of trade and 
payments continues to be in a peri- 
lous shape, the Indian economy 
seems to be ready for calling off the 
unannounced plan-holiday which has 
been on for the last two years The 
time 1s here for India to resurrect 
serious planning As a first natural 
step, a meaningful fifth five-year 
plan should be worked out and 
finalised 


As and when the fifth plan 1» 
finalised, the following  prioritigs, 
in my view, should receive the 
attention of the Government of 
India Besides agriculture,  irri- 
gation and minimum needs of! 
livability, such as clean drinking 
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water, provision of elementary 
health services and family plan- 
ning facilities 1n. rural areas, supple- 
mentary nutrition for children and 
mothers of the weaker sections and 
environmental | improvements in 
slums, the fifth plan should concen- 
trate attention on coal, power, ferti- 
lisers — (including bio-gas and 
organic fertilisers from cow dung 
and other wastes), debottle-necking 
of transport and family planning 
Foreign exchange and domestic 
materials should be allocated to 
these sectors on the basis of a firm 
and known priority The new m- 
vestment programme in the other 
sectors of the economy should be 
tailored primarily to the require- 
ments of these priority sectors, to 
faster development of exports in 
selected lines, to consolidating the 
gains 1n some sectors such as steel, 
and above all to that level of the 
availability of resources which 
would not fuel the fire of inflation, 
again 


I; we recast our model of deve- 
lopment in India in the direction! 
indicated above, adopt the priorities 
suggested ın the preceding para- 
graph, and stop the practice of 
spreading ourselves thin down the 
hne, we should start marclung on 
the road leading to self-reliant and 
sustained growth and progress. By 
following this course, the need for 
self-deceiving self-reliance in the 
arithmetical projections of external 
payments and receipts, which can 
always be fudged into balance at 
some imagined level, would also 
disappear 


Nevertheless, the need for a clear 
policy in regard to the use of exter- 
nal resources will certainly remaun. 
Other things being equal, it is the 
sum total of resources, domestic 
as well as foreign, which deter- 
mines the volume of additional in- 
vestment and output over a given 
period of time. To the extent we 
succeed ın pushing up domestic 
resource availability, the need or 
the complement of external re- 
sources, for a given volume of ım- 
vestment activity and output, will 
go down 


The amount of external resources 
that any country may be able to 


attract 1s a function of (a) its desné 
to attract these resources, (b) its 
finesse ım diplomacy, and (c) the 
state of international — political 
environment A country’s desire to 
attract external resources will al- 
ways be a function of the desirabi- 
lity of having these resources This 
question of desirability, and diffe- 
rent levels of it, can be settled only 
at the highest political levels As 
to the sources from where these 
external resources are to be hady 
this 1s again a purely political 
decision 


Te planner really comes into his 
own when the questions of (1) the 
magnitude of external resources. 
(1) the kind of resources, and Uu) 
the terms and conditions at which 
these resources may be obtained 
are under discussion and about to 
be settled In order to do an honest 
job of his work, the planner must 
analyse the economic and social 
implications of a number of rele- 
vant choices in the light of which 
political decisions may be taken 
Once these decisions are taken, the 
planner need bother only about 
the application of the agreed tests 
concerning the source, the nature 
and the terms and conditions attach- 
ed to the external resources which 
our finesse in diplomacy obtains 


from the international political 
environment 


A patriot’s and the planner's 
approach to self-reliance then turns 
out to be nothing more—and noth- 
ing less—than the relevance of 
planning strategy and approach to 
planned development of the coun- 
try And if the planner 1s worth 
his calling, he would make sure 
through contingency planning that 
the priorities proposed by him for 
a particular plan period are ade- 
quately protected from the vicissi- 
tudes of the day to day politics at 
home as well as abroad In final 
analysis, a strategy of planning is 
only as good as its 1mplementability 
In order to maintain the credibility 
of his strategy, the planner must 
not promise very much more than 
seems capable of being accomplish- 
ed over a given penod of time 


In sum, if I were to describe my 
strategy of self-reliance in a single 


phrase, it is the strategy of ‘self- 
confident growth'—a strategy in 
which India wil have enough 
strength and self-confidence not 
only to resist firmly any external 
economic pressure, such as the ‘aid’ 
blackmail at the time of devalua- 
ton and the last two clashes with 
Pakistan, but equally to accept, nay 
even to seek, external resources to 
augment domestic savings on terms 
and conditions consistent with her 
economic and political objectives 
It will be the opposite of a strategy 
based on an inferiority complex. 
Just as individuals suffering from 
this complex try to cover it up by 
arrogance and aggression in their 
public behaviour while their pri- 
vate behaviour is exactly the oppo- 
site, the purveyors of today's 
self-reliance strike an aggressive 
domestic posture against accepting 
assistance while forced, by their 
own bungling, to plead for and 
accepting massive aid Just as the 
strutting of the complex-ridden 
individual fools nobody, least of all 
those ıt ıs intended to impress, the 
aid donors are unlikely to be fooled 
by the struttmg of our planners As 
long as India does not adopt a 
Strategy of development which can 
give her the wherewithal of self- 
confidence, the aid donors will con- 
tinue to exact their price, a price 
which in the ultimate analysis only 
the poor of India pay 


I; we are at all earnest about the 
goal of self-reliance in India, it 1s 
time we reshaped our strategy cf 
development The circumstances of 
the country warrant basic rethinking 
concerning its objectives and ap- 
proach to development planning 
And for these thought processes to 
sort themselves out ın a construc- 
tive fashion, it ıs of utmost 1mport- 
ance that the foci of political power 
in the country stop smelling politi- 
cal canards in serious technical 
arguments While this basic re- 
thinking may have to be allowed, 
adequate time to take a precise 
operational shape, the most 1mme- 
diate step in the direction of self- 
reliance would be for India to take 
a solemn vow to stop forthwith 
borrowing abroad funds to meet her 
current consumption needs 
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Books 


FROM NAOROJI TO NEHRU by 
Macmillan 


V B Singh, 


The book ıs described ın the preface as ‘six essays 1n 
indian economic thought’ based on the economic ideas 
of nationalist thinkers of the last century and a half 
in India, viz , Naorog (1825-1917), Ranade (1842-1901), 
Gokhale (1866-1915), R C Dutt (1848-1909), Gandhi 
(1869-1948) and Nehru (1889-1964) The reader expects 
an analysis of the antecedents of major economic 
concepts ın present day India, and insight into the 
ideological conditioning of the economic pohty thab 
pervades our ‘socialist planning’. Conceived as such, 
the book could have been a valuable chronicle tracing 
economic thought from ‘feudal and exploited’ India, 
to the implementation of economic policies after the 
independence of the country 


The promise 1s belied The treatment of the subject 
is not analytical Ideas of the leaders are presented 
without a well-considered format. The four ‘India 
Classicists’ before Gandhi were contemporaries—their 
reactions to prevailing phenomena were similar Their 
views overlap, causing a deal of repetition in the book 


The chief imperatives of political economy that the 
author traces through the penod 1825-1947 are 
summarised here British rule was super-imposed on 
the atiophying Mughal feudalism. The new rulers took 
advantage of the disintegrating agrarian structure 10 
introduce their own brand of exploitation British 
exploitation was crystallised by the Dram Theory, 
which was postulated by Naoroj Later it was 
empirically supported by Ranade and Gokhale Its 
main features were the effect of payment of annual 
tribute, the presence of a vast army of Britons to ‘extend 
British interests in Asia and Africa’, an unrequited 
export of Indian commodities and bullions, regressive 
taxation on items of mass consumption, free trade 
which paralysed Indian cottage industries, and 
manipulation of the pound-rupee exchange rates to 
the disadvantage of India Erosion of the slim surpluses 
of the largely agricultural population through taxation 
and tribute led to a paucity of investible capital Since 
“industry is limited by capital this caused a decline in 
the productivity of labour 


The British government found willing allies in the 
ingratiating zammdar—moneylender This ‘unholy 


trinity condemned the dispossessed peasant masses 
to an impoverished existence Uncertainties re- 
garding the form of agricultural settlement and 
assessment of land tax reduced productivity further 
This ıs recognised as the chief cause of famines in the 
nineteenth century R C Dutt wrote, “The real cause 
of our agricultural poverty 1$ not over-population, 
for population does not increase faster than the area 
of cultivation It 1s not the natural 1mprovidence of the 
cultivator, who for all his ignorance and superstition. 
is as shrewd in matters of his own interest, as the 
cultivator in any part of the globe The real cause is 
that the land assessment 1s so heavy that the cultivator 
is not able to save in good years enough to meet the 
failure of harvests 1n bad years’ (December. 1899). 
The leaders appealed to the State to 1mtiate economic 
reforms Among the functions they identified for the 
State were education, communication, the pioneering 
of new enterprises that used Indian raw materials within 
the country, etc The import of foreign capital ‘in a 
reasonable manner’ was thought necessary 


The concept of mixed economy emerged as an 
‘association of government and private enterprise in. 
which government control is necessary, so that eacir 
takes risks and profits according to 1ts share’. Identified 
in these terms, the rulers continued to neglect the 
welfare of the people Inevitably, practical resistance 
to foreign rule developed The new slogans of 
nationalism were ‘Swadesh’ and 'Swaray ‘“Swadeshism 
at its highest 1s not merely an industrial movement 
but ıs a deep, passionate fervour, all-embracing love of 
the motherland’ (Gokhale) 


Three separate movements for the freedom of India 
had evolved by the 1920s—-individual terrorism which 
was highly patriotic but equally impractical, the Indian 
National Congress, ‘a platform of western educated 
lrberals who met annually and submitted petitions to 
the alien government for certain political, economic 
and social reforms, and the workers and peasants’ 
struggle agaist exploitation, which was far removed 
trom the mainstream of political struggle Mahatma) 
Gandhi took the struggle to the masses—Drain Theory, 
welfare State, ideological differences, et al His 
interpretation of these concepts was ascetic—a free 


India, ‘based on the three principles of varna dharma 
(the duty to the hereditary calling), trusteeship (to 
regard physical strength and wealth as assets for the 
benefit of all), and decentralization (of economic and 
political structures, implying the release of the worker 
from the thraldom of the machines and the industrial 
age) 


Democratic socialism converged some of the economic 
ideas of the preceding century Nehru had a scientific 
vision, a conviction of the ‘organic relationship between 
science and industry” He oriented economic policy 
towards planned growth in a mixed economy, 
Panchayat Raj, the dependence of defence and foreign 
policy on economic development, and balanced growth 
of industry and agriculture He assigned basic 
industries to the State sector and visualised a ‘controlled’ 
private sector These precepts are the basis of present 
day economic policy 


The scattered discussions of the different schools of 
economic thought—mercantilists, the classic system, the 
German romantics of the historical school, Marx and 
the transition to modern economics are more cosmetic 
than effective Their influence on economic thinking 15 
not convincingly delineated. 


There are some telling statements 1n the book, which 
serve as a grim commentary of the times  Ranade, for 
instance, was compelled to protest against the accepted 
theory that 'the torrid zones are best suited to produce 
raw materials, and the temperate zones are producing 
manufactures out of them' British rule came to be 
regarded as a fait accompli as evidenced from Gokhale's 
statement 1n 1905, *For better or for worse, our destinies 
are now linked with those of England, and the Congress 
treely recognises that whatever advance we seek must 
be within the Empire itself! R C Dutt stated, ‘In 
India, the people honestly desire a longer connection 
with great Britain, not through sentimental loyalty, but, 
as Lord Dufferin once said, through a sense of 
self-interest’. 


However, these and other stray sentences are not! 
enough to sustain active involvement in the book In} 
fact, as the foregomg summary would suggest, the 
contents are best suited to a puece/article that 
emphasises the shifts in economic thought as conceived 
by the nationalist thinkers 


: Nalini Singh 


TOWARDS COMMANDING HEIGHTS A 
KUMARAMANGALAM COMMEMORATIVE 
VOLUME, R C Dutt and Ray K Nigam (Eds) 
New Delhi Standing Conference of Public Enter- 
prises, 1975 


INCENTIVES AND PRODUCTIVITY IN PUBLIC 
ENTERPRISES by J  Satyanarayana Bombay 
Popular Prakashan, 1975 


There ıs a very old theory known as the divine right 
of kings ‘This theory predicates that the king, who 1s 


nothing less than a demi-god, can do no wrong and if 
there 1s something amiss in his kingdom, it must be 
because he has bad advisers The papers in the first 
book under review must have been influenced by this 
theory 


For a start, the editors lament that, despite its notable 
achievements, the public sector has received more 
‘brickbats than bouquets’ and that the reason for this 
is that ‘the discussion about the public sector 1s under- 
standably tinged with bias not too far to locate with 
so many vested interests looming large over the eco- 
nomic horizon of the country’ Very menacing to say 
the least 


Taking their cue from the editors, nearly all the fif- 
teen contributors to the first section—who include 
various luminaries from the public sector like the late 
Mohan Kumaramangalam, P N Haksar, Asoka Mehta 
and R P Billimoria—treat the public sector as the 
king of the Indian economy, enthroned on its 'com- 
manding heights’, incapable of doing wrong If it 
has not exactly lived up to expectations, they seem 1o 
be arguing, it ıs not the public sector's fault but the 
result of the interference of politicians and bureaucrats 
and the lack of cooperation from trade unions Iam 
sure they are right—that the fact that management deci- 
sions are often subjected to bureaucratic delays and 
red-tapism and that industrial units in the public sector 
experience frequent labour troubles must have a lot 
to do with the public sectors admuttedly poor per- 
formance But pardon me if I enquire is that the 


only reason? This collection. would seem to suggest 
that 1t 1s 


Given the fact that there is little debate about the 
need and value of certain core 1ndustries being financed 
and run by the State, I am surprised to note that so 
many papers in the first section are devoted to explain- 
ing the rationale behind the public sector on theoretical 
and practical grounds What ıs more, none of the 
thirteen. papers in the second section, which are pur- 
ported to be written iby people from the private sector 
(the editors very condescendingly say ‘These (papers) 

contain pronouncements and value judgements, 
sceptical of the public sector to function as efficiently 
as the private sector .. The Editors do not have to 
agree with these views, but simce such views, though 
not widespread in the numerical sense, are by no means 
uncommon among a group of highly educated and 
influential individuals they are happy to present them 

as an indication of the climate of opinion in which 
the public sector has to function in India’), question 
the value of the public sector Nearly all of them argue. 
In one way or the other, for more joint sector enter- 
prises and for the greater involvement of the private 
sector 1n government undertakings 


That this approach 1s finding increasing favour with 
the government is borne out by a number of recent 
public statements by senior government officials and 
politicians In fact, the Industries and Civil Supplies 
Minister has indicated that the government 1s think- 
ing seriously of throwmg open the shareholding of public 
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sector units to the public at large and, what ıs more, 
judging the public sector on its performance, efficiency 
and, above all, profitability. At least two writers in the 
first section have pointed out that public sector enter- 
prises must justify themselves in terms of their eco- 
nomic performance and financial viability, which is the 
main purpose of their existence Not surprisingly. 
both these writers are academics and not civil servants 
or public sector managers 


What, one may well ask, 1s all the fuss about, then". 
We return to the theory of the divine right of kings 
As even the most committed of civil servants or poli- 
ticians cannot deny that everything 1s not exactly 'tip- 
top’ in the public sector’s domain, the burden of this 
collection seems to be to establish that the fault lies 
not with the ‘king’ but his ‘advisers’ Well, I, for one 
am not convinced 


In an indirect way, the second book under review 
reinforces my conviction Though the title of the book 
1s rather promising it ıs belied by ıts contents as J shall 
discuss later What does emerge from this study, 
however, 1s that many public sector umts work well 
below capacity and that they are far from being efh- 
cient and productive. And that the fault for this lies 
not so much in external factors but in short-sighted 
management policies, a lack of interest and commit- 
ment amongst senior managers, and a shortage or 
frequent breakdowns of essential equipment 


However, the study 1s on the whole very disappoint- 
ig Not only ıs it based on 1966-67 data but the 
author has been able to obtain basic information from 
only a dozen out of the 120 enterprises that exist ın 
the public sector today. Based on this limited data- 
base and a somewhat detailed examination of two 
incentive schemes, the author has made fairly sweep- 
ing generalisations I say ‘somewhat detailed’ as the 
author has adopted a very simplistic approach in his 
analysis and does not even take the more import- 
ant of the variables affecting productivity into account 
As a result, his conclusions have little value 


In conclusion, I would like to mention that both books 
are very poorly printed and are replete with typo- 
graphical errors 


Tejeshwar Singh 


LAND REFORMS IN INDIA by P C Josh, 
Institute of Economic Growth, Allied Publishers 
Private Ltd 


LAND REFORMS by Subramanian Swamy Publish- 
ed by Dean Dayal Research Institute 


The moment you superimpose a political framework 
which 1s democratic socialist on to a rural scenario 
which 1s predominantly semi-feudal or capitalist, there 
can be no end to the debate on land reforms Dr P C 
Joshi goes even further, as he takes you way back into 
the preindependence era and traces the entire deve- 
lopment of the literature on land reforms in India 
Finally, he leaves you standing on the threshold of 


unexplored avenues, with overtures to enthusiastic 
researchers suggesting paths which they mught tread. 


The novelty of this survey lies ın its multidisciplinary 
approach—Dr Joshi himself is an interdisciplinary 
scholar of economics and sociology He traces the 
political genesis of agrarian studies, which include the 
works of political activists, administrators and pro- 
fessional social scientists. As he dissects their theories, 
their ideological colourings are revealed along with the 
shortcomings 1n their methodology. 


More interesting are his critical observations of their 
works He feels that the spirit of scientific enquiry 
was lacking 1n the works of political activists as they 
relied more on their ‘ner voice’, or intuition, On 
the other hand, Indian Marxists mechanically applied 
Marxian tools of analysis with total disregard to Indian 
social conditions There was too much of armchair 
theorising from above without observation from below 
Their Chinese counterparts were more successful be- 
cause they followed Mao’s tenet that ‘Without investi- 
gation no right to speak’ 


Professional social scientists who appeared on the 
scene only at the beginning of the century used neo 
classical economics, ‘which was not adequate for ana- 
lysing the structure and functioning of a colonial eco- 
nomy' They relied on conceptions and models bor- 
rowed from other countries Dr Joshi 1s of the opinion 
that this uncritical borrowing was due to the, ‘specu- 
lative bent of mind inherited from ossified Brahmamsm 
Speculation was always considered superior to mundane 
fact finding’ 


Moreover, the Indian intelligentsia being primarily 
urban lacked social sensitivity as they did not have 
their roots in rural India Due to its political import- 
ance, land reforms was taken up seriously as a field 
for research These researchers were recognised by 
the central and State governments and were helped by 
political activists, journalists, administrators, non 
academic institutions and international agencies 


The author keeps m mind the political constraints 
of a parhamentary democracy and identifies certam 
problem areas like restructuring the peasant economy 
by creating an institutional framework which 1s condu- 
cive to growth, the impact it will have on technological 
progress and capital formation. cultural reorientatiom 
of the peasantry and the problem af peasant power that 
a culturally reoriented peasantry will unleash in a 
democracy s 


So far, researchers have been quibbling over termi- 
nologies which they can use to label the agrarian struc- 
ture and, 1n the process, real issues get clouded Ina 
country which has continental dimesions and tremen- 
dous diversity, 1t 1s futile to look for broad labels which 
can be used to brand the agrarian structure Analysis 
has to be carried out at different levels for different 
agrarian sub-sectors Marxists use the standard class 
analysis, totally oblivious of non-class factors like caste, 
religion etc. 


Researchers seem to be obsessed with western con- 
cepts and fail to realise that there are other methods 


which can be used to evolve change Legislation 1$ 
considered as the only means to bring about reform. 
They completely ignore the possibility of change from 
below by movements like Bhoodan and Gramdan 


Similarly, there 1s the possibility of indirect 1nterven- 
tion instead of direct intervention If conditions of 
labour scarcity help to eliminate the discrepancy bet- 
ween ownership and operation of land, then the choice 
of techniques made by planners 1s a matter of concern 
Also, emphasis on primary education instead of a top 
heavy education system might have a favourable impact 


Uptil now, land reforms 1n India have been imposed. 
from above There is need for exploration from below, 
before formulating land reforms The author suggests 
a tentative typology of agrarian sub-systems which 
research scholars might find useful. 


After exposing the various facets of land reforms, 
Dr Joshi finally lists the less explored areas of agrarian 
studies, which 1s of immense importance to researchers, 
not to mention the impressive brbliography which runs 
through almost sixty pages The style ıs lucid, the 
critical observations are bold and the methodology 1s 
vay A must for scholars and researchers in agrarian 
studies 


From the title of the second book, its appears that 
Dr Swamy is going to add something substantial to 
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the existing literature on land reforms, using hard core 
economics as his tools of analysis 


In the second chapter he mentions that, ‘there 1s 
no such thing as an economic argument’ Ali economic 
arguments are relative to a political system? — What 
follows 1s a savage indictment of the government 
for its failure to implement land reforms 


The author advocates an income criterian to deter- 
mine the level of ceilings, lack of data being a con- 
venient excuse used by the government Compilation 
of relevant data would also help in implementing an 
agricultural yncome tax 


It 1s difficult to accept the author’s views in the 
light of the Ray Committee report, which exposed the 
conceptual and practical difficulties in calculating agri- 
cultural income ‘The author himself concedes that 
it 18 difficult to compute agricultural income but main- 
tains that 1f there was a sense of urgency the govern- 
ment would make attempts to collect data 


The author makes a valid point when he says that 
land reforms are useless without credit reforms More 


interesting are the appendices which provide a com- 
prehensive State-wise analysis of the laws of all the 
States, giving their units of applications, definitions of 
the term ‘family’ and the list of exemptions from ceilings 
On the whole a low key on a topic which has a high 
note 


Santosh Misra 
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Formica India's 
range of Industrial Laminates has now 
been extended to cover 
applications comprehensively. 


The full range includes: 


( 







Paper Phenolic in construction and electrical grades, 
Cotton Fabric in mechanical and electrical grades. 


Paper Phenolic Copper Clad for economic and high electrical 
applications in warm and cold punching grades 


Clad and Unclad Glass Epoxy and Glass Phenolic in applications 
that require resistance to high tempereture and flame retardant 


Manufacture meets stringent quality control standards and 
international specifications 


As always, Formica India are the leaders. 
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The Godrej industrial garden : 
township— Pirojshanagar —at Vikhrolt 
is a superb example of self-reliance 

and progress. For their workers 

Godrej have provided —1in a unique 
environment — many social benefits: 
extensive housing schemes, schools and, 
adult education, recreation, medical — 
and family planning benefits... 


The Udayachal School Complex in 
Pirojshanagar imparts liberal and ^ 
technical education to the children of 
Godrej employees in three mediums ~a 
Marathi, Gujarat: and English — 

right from the pre-primary level to the 
higher secondary classes. With their 
well-designed extra-curricular 
activities, Udayachal Schools help the 
pupils enlarge their outlook and 
develop better character and a sense 
of national integration 
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FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
|N COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTO., somsay. | 


MANGALDAS 
GROUP MILLS 
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WANT TO SHOCK A ROCK? 


CP Rock Drills are designed and built to do that and 
more, with the utmost efficiency The CP-225 is an 
excellent general purpose tool for short hole drilling 

or demolition work and is widely used in mines and 
quarries The CP-32F is recommended for shaft 
sinking, tunnel driving, quarry work, excavation and 
road work, where fast drilling speeds, strong rotation 
and efficient hole clearing are required 

Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range 
of construction and mining tools and air compressors 
to standards of workmanship and quality that have 
earned them the reputation of leaders and 
pace-setters in air power 

(CP-225 and CP-32F are available as wet or dry 
machines, with a choice of 31"or 4}"x 7/8” chuck) 






















The Power of Air Harnessed for Industry 


Consolidated 
Pneumatic 


ERREI TETIN ENT 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO (INDIA) LTD., 


301/302, Agra Rd , Mulund, Bombay-80 N B 
Branches: 30, Jawaharlal Nehru Rd, Calcutta-16 
a 25 Ring Rd, Lajpat Nagar, IV, New Delhi-24 
#Finance House Pattulos Rd Madras-2 
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Every moment ‘of every day, RANBAXY re-dedicates itself to the 
noblest art in the world- Medicine. Look around you. RANBAXY is. 
everywhere. Extending its helping hand to people suffering from 
disabling diseases associated with vital organs of the body and mind, 
caused by germs, flies, stresses and strains...the fist of ailments is 
endless...And, while it helps, RANBAXY knows no caste, no class, 
" no creed. it knows only one race, the human race. 
_ And only one goal-to help the suffering millions 
from the miseries off ain, disease, death. 
Towards this goal RANBAXY has been 
working ever since. It's a wholly Indian 
kw company, manufacturing pharmace- 
. utical products of the highest 
2. quality in their well-equipped.. 
properly staffed, modern pla- 
nts. Fulfilling the nation’s 
goal of self reliance tn the 
field of Medicine. And, 
constantly endeavouring 
to manufacture new 
drugs that will gradually 
wipe out the many alim- 
ents that still lurk in the 
destiny of mankind. ` 
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RANBAXY ...helping the ailing 


~ 


„R: RANBAXY LABORATORIES LIMITED 


S : 
a Manufacturers cf the finest quality drugs and pharmaceuticals 
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Wi N a big Prize 


© RS. ONE LAKH MAY BE YOURS! 


Open an account in the Post not fall below Rs 200 till 
Office Savings Bank with September30, 1976 You will 
Rs 200 or more before April then participate in the Draw 
10,1976 While you wait fora in January, 1977 You can 
prize, the money in your have more than one account 
account will earn interest at in different post offices in 
b% a year free of Income-tax your own name and in the 
You can operate the account name of each member of your 
too, only the balance should family, even minor children 


11,116 prizes, totalling Rs. 20.50 lakhs. 
TWO DRAWS IN A YEAR : 


PRIZES 


ONE 1st Prize TEN 3rd Prizes ONE THOUSAND 
Rs 1,00,000 Rs 20,000 each bth Prizes 
Rs 500 each 
FIVE 2nd Prizes ONE HUNDRED TEN THOUSAND 
Rs 50,000 each 4th Prizes 6th Prizes 
Rs 5,000 each Rs 50 each 
IMPORTANT 


Even if you do not win a Prize in the draw in 
January, 1977, Remember. If you always keeps 
a balance of Rs. 200 or more you can hope to 
earn prizes in all future Draws 


HURRY, OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT TODAY! 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 


POST BOX NO 96, NAGPUR 
davp 75/590 
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Binaca Toothbrush with 
rounded bristle tips 
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a Men at work in one of the rural 


MAMC active on many 
fronts ; 

MAMC’s activities encompass 
more than production and 
innovation. Their specialised 
Ancillary Development Cell is 
designed to generate ancillary 
industries in the industrial 
sector. And already the "new 
wing" has yielded definite 
results. 

MAMYZC's ancillary 
activities show an uptrend 
So far MAMC have established 
over 120 small scale units 
that have helped provide 
employment to over 5000 
people In recent years the 
activities of these units have 
gone up by as much as 50% ! 


MAMC—Machine builders to the nation 


Vedere 





Busy on the job—workers in 
one of MAMC's Ancillary units 
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Ancillary units . 


How does MAMC's 
Ancillary Cell work ? 
Through this plan, MAMC 
place orders with the small- 
scale units for certain types of 
equipment supplying the 
necessary raw materials and 
other ‘inputs’. Also MAMC 
extend technical assistance 

in the form of 'know-how' on 
production, processing, 
special tooling, inspection 
and quality-control 

Today, MAMC are as much 
committed to generating small 
scale industries and 
employment as they are to 
increasing production of coal 
mining equipment. 
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The problem 


When an Emergency was declared on June 26, 1975, many experienced 


administrators pulled out their copies of a largely unread constitution to 
find out what it was all about. Wasn’t there an emergency already in 
force? What was this second emergency? It was soon discovered that 
the constitution even provides for a third emergency, an economic emer- 
gency, in the event of national bankruptcy! Since then, copies of the 
constitution we gave ourselves have been thumbed, flagged, underlined and 
dog-eared. Clearly, for some 25 years we took many things for granted, 
including the free and independent spirit inherited from the founding fathers 
of our democratic republic and embodied in our constitution. The process 
of understanding how Indian democracy was once structured and institu- 
tionalised, and how it has to be restructured to meet new challenges, will 
be long and painful, passing through many phases of confusion and even 
despair. But, if the free and independent spirit, bequeathed to us by 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers who are no more with us, is to be 
salvaged, re-kindled and enriched, we will have to study and re-study the 
state of the constitution we gave ourselves and the rule of law that nourishes 
on it. For this purpose, we have thought fit to print the far-reaching and 
all-embracing enactments of the past nine months which have impacted 
our life and work. These are usually scanned hurriedly in the headlines 


and lead stories of the daily newspapers. They need more detailed and 
careful thought in the context not of politicians but of the nation and its 
future in a civilised environment. In other words, can we be civilised if 
the teachers in our society are barred from expressing their ‘own ideas or 
beliefs for or against a particular theory or schools of thought... ’? Or if 
no court has the right to ask on what grounds a man is arrested or detained? 
And who is to decide what constitutes ‘objectionable’ in the printed word? 
Can the suspension of fundamental freedoms be justified on the plea that 
they are ‘obstacles’? Apart from the semantic tangles involved, self- 
censorship is being planted in the minds of men by legislative enactment. 
Are we breeding fear, a vast overwhelming fear, unmindful that it is ex- 
plosive and cannot co-exist with civilised living? Mahatma Gandhi once 
said that the old saying—yatha raja tatha praja—is only half the truth. 
Its opposite, yatha praja tatha raja, is equally true. ‘Where the sub- 
jects are watchful a prince is entirely dependent on them for his status. 
Where the subjects are overtaken by sleepy indifference, there is every 
possibility that the prince will cease to function as a protector and become 
our oppressor instead. Those who are not wide awake have no right to 
blame their prince ..." Legal enactments are not the most exciting 
reading, but necessary in situations such as these. We must be wide 
awake. Now read on... 
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The beginning 





The following is the text of the proclamation issued 
by the President declaring an emergency under Article 
352 Of the Constitution. 


in exercise of the powers conferred by clause (1) 
Article IHI 352 of the Constitution, I, Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, President of India, by this proclamation declare 
that a grave emergency exists, thereby, the security of 
India is threatened by internal disturbances. 


Article 35 (clause 1) says “If the President is satis- 
fied that a grave emergency exists whereby the security 
of India or of any part of the territory thereof, is threat- 
ened, whether by war or external aggression or internal 
disturbance, he may, by proclamation, make a declara- 
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tion to that effect. 





A BILL further to amend ihe 
Maintenance of Internal Security 
Aci, 1971 


Be ıt enacted by Parlament in 
the Twenty-sıxth Year of the Re- 
public of India as follows 


1 This Act may be called the 
Maintenance of Internal Security 
(Amendment) Act, 1976 


2 In section 3! of the Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act, 1971 (here- 





1 3 (1) 

(3) When any order is made under 
this section by an officer mentioned 
in sub-section (2), he shall forth- 
with report the fact to the State 
Government to which he is sub- 
ordinate together with the grounds 
on which the order has been made 
and such other particulars as 1n his 
opinion have a bearing op the 
matter and no such order shall 
remain in force for more than 
twelve days after the making there- 
of unless in the meantime it has 
been approved by the State 
Government 

Provided that where under sec- 
tion 8 the grounds of detention are 
communicated by the authority 


mafter referred to as the principal 
Act), in sub-section (3), for the 
words ‘twelve days’ at both the 
places where they occur, the words 
‘twenty days’, and for the words 
‘twenty-two days’, the words ‘twenty- 
five days’, shall be substituted, and 
shall be deemed to have been substi- 
tuted with effect from the 25th day 
of June 1975 


3 In section 14? of the principal 
Act, for sub-section (2), the following 
sub-section shall be substituted, and 
shall be deemed to have been substi- 
tuted with effect from the 29th day 
of June, 1975, namely 


'(2) The expiry or revocation of 
a detention order (hereafter in this 


making the order after five days 
but not later than fifteen days from 
the date of detention, this sub- 
section shall apply subject to the 
modification that for the words 
‘twelve days’, the words “‘twenty- 
two days” shall be substituted 


2 14d) 
(2) The revocation of a detention 
order shall not bar the making of 
another detention order under sec- 
tion 3 against the same person 


sub-section referred to as the ear- 
lier detention order) shall not bai 
the making of another detention 
order (hereafter 1n this sub-section 
referred to as the subsequent de- 
tention order) under section 3 
against the same person 


Provided that in a case where 
no tresh facts have arisen after 
the expiry or revocation of the 
earlier detention order made 
against such person, the maxi- 
mum period for which such per- 
son may be detained ın pursuance 
of the subsequent detention ordei 
shall. in no case, extend beyond 
the expiry of a period of twelve 
months from the date of detention 
under the earler detention order 
or the expiry of the Defence and 
Internal Security of India Act, 
1971. whichever 1s later’ 


4 In section 16A? of the principal 


Act. 


(a) after sub-section (2), the 
following sub-section shall be in- 
serted, and shall be deemed to 
have been inserted with effect from 
the 29th day of June, 1975. 
namelv : 


*(2A) If the State Government 
makes a declaration under sub- 
section (2) that the detention ot 
any persou in respect of whom 





(3) 16A (1) 


(3)In making any review, considera- 
tion or-reconsiderauon under sub- 
section (2), (3) or (4), the appro- 
priate Government or officer may, 
if such Government or officer con- 
siders it to be against public interest 
to do otherwise, act on the basis of 
the information and materials in 
its or his possession without dis- 
closing the facts or giving an oppor- 
tunity of making a representation 
to the person concerne 


(7) In the case of every person 
detained under a detention order 
to which the provisions of sub- 
section (3) apply, being a person 1n 
respect of whom a declaration has 
been made under that sub-sectton-— 
(i) section 3 shall apply subject to 
the modification that for sub-sec- 
tions (3) and (4) thereof, the 
following sub-section shall be sub- 
stituted, namely 


‘(3) When any order of detention 
is made by a State Government 
or by an officer subordinate to it 
the State Government shall, 
within twenty days, forward to 
the Central Government a 
report in respect of the order’ 


a detention order 1s made by 
an Officer subordinate to that 
Government is necessary for 
dealing effectively with the 
emergency, the State Govern- 
ment shall be deemed to have 
approved such detention order 
and the provisions of sub-section 
(3) of section 3, in so far ag 
they relate to the approval of 
the State Government, and of 
sub-section (4) of that section 
shall not apply to such detention 
order ’, 


(b) for sub-section (5), the fol- 
lowing sub-section shall be substi- 
tuted, and shall deemed to have 
been substituted with effect from 
the 29th day of June, 1975, 
namely 


'(5 In making any review. 
consideration or reconsideration 
under sub-section (2), sub-sec- 
tion (3) or sub-section (4), the 
appropriate Government or 
Officer may act on the basis of 
the information and materials 
in its or his possession without 
communicating or disclosing 
any such information or mate- 
rals to the person concerned 
or affording him any opport- 
unity of making any represen- 
tation against the making under 
sub-section (2), or the making 
or confirming under sub-section 
(3), or the non-revocation under 
sub-section (4), of the declara- 
tion 1n respect of him’, 


(c) 1n sub-section (7), in clause 


(i), 


(i) in the opening portion, for 
the words 'the following sub- 
section’, the words ‘the follow- 
ing’ shall be substituted, and 
Shall be deemed to have been 
substituted with effect from the 
29th day of June, 1975. 


(u) in sub-section (3) as 
substituted by that clause, for 
the words ‘forward to the Cen- 
tral Government a report in 
respect of the order’, the words 
‘report the fact to the Central 
Government’ shall be substitu- 
ted, and shall be deemed to have 
been substituted with effect from 
the 29th day of June, 1975, 


(ùi) after sub-section (3) 
aforesaid, the following shall be 


mserted, and shall be deemed to 
have been inserted with effect 
from the 17th day of October, 
1975, namely 


(4) At any time after the 
vecelpt of a report under sub- 
section (3), the Central Gov- 
ernment may require the State 
Government to furmsh to the 
Central Government the 
grounds on which the order 
has been made and such other 
particulars as, in the opinion 
of the State Government. 
have a bearing on the neces- 
sity for the order’, 


(d) after sub-section (7), the fol- 
lowing sub-sections shall be inserted, 
and shall be deemed to have been 
inserted with effect from the 29th 
day of June, 1975, namely 


'(8) In the case of any person 
i| respect of whom a declaration 
has been made by a State Gov- 
ernment under sub-section (2) or 
a declaration has been made by a 
State Government or an officer 
subordinate to it or confirmed 
by the State Government under 
sub-section (3), or a declaration 
has not been revoked by a State 
Government under sub-section (4) 
the Central Government may, 
whenever it considers it necessary 
so to do, require the State Gov- 
ernment to furnish to the Central 
Government the information and 
materials on the basis of which 
such declaration has been made or 
confirmed. or not revoked, as the 
case may be, and such other in- 
formation and materials as the 
Central Government may deem 
necessary. 


(9) Notwitbstanding anything 
contained in any ofher law or any 
Tule having the force of law, 


(a) the grounds on which an 
order of detention 1s made or 
purported to be made under 
section 3 against any person in 
respect of whom a declaration 
is made under sub-section (2) or 
sub-section (3) and any informa- 
tion or materials on which such 
grounds or a declaration under 
subsection (2) or a declaration 
or confirmation under sub-sec- 
tion (3) or the non-revocation 
under sub-section (4) of a de- 
claration are based, shall be 
treated as confidential and shall 
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be deemed to refer to matters 
of State and to be against the 
public interest to disclose and 
save as otherwise provided in 
this Act, no one shall communi- 
cate or disclose any such ground, 
information or material or any 
document contaimng such 
ground, information or material 


(b) no person against whom 
an order of detention ıs made 
or purported to be made under 
section 3 shall be entitled to the 
communication or disclosure of 
any such ground, information or 
material as is referred to in 
clause (a) or the production to 
him of any document contain- 
ing such ground, information or 
material ’ 


5 In section 18* of the principal 
Act, for the words 'detained under 
this Act', the words, brackets and 
figures ‘in respect of whom an order 
is made or purported to be made 
under section 3' shall be substituted, 
and shall be deemed to have been 
substituted with effect from the 25th 
day of June, 1975 


6 Any act or thing done or 
purporimg to have been done, 
before the 16th day of November, 
1975, under the principal Act m 
respect of any person against whom 
an order of detention was made 
under that Act on or after the 25th 
day of June, 1975 or 1n respect of 
any such order of detention shall, 
for all purposes, be deemed to be 
as valid and effective as if the 
amendments made to the principal 
Act by sections 2 and 3, and clause 
(a) of section 4, of this Act had been 
in force at all material times 


7 (1) The Maintenance of Inter- 
nal Security (Third Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1975, and the Maunten- 
ance of Internal Security (Fourth 
Amendment) ordinance, 1975, are 
hereby repealed 


(2) Notwithstanding such repeal, 
anything done or any action taken 
under the principal Act as amend- 
ed by the said Ordinances shall be 
deemed to have been done or taken 
under the principal Act as amend- 
ed by this Act 


(4) 18 No person (including a 


foreigner) detained under this Act 
Shall have any right to personal 
liberty by virtue of natural law or 
common law, if any 


Suspension 
of freedoms 


THE President today suspended the 
night of any person to move any; 
court for the enforcement of rights 
conferred under Article 19 of the 
Constitution for the period of the 
emergency 


Article 19 says that all citizens 
Shall have the right (a) to freedom 
of speech and expression, (b) to 
assemble peaceably and without 
arms, (c) to form associations or 
unions, (d) to move freely through- 
out the territory of India. (e) to 
re$ide and settle 1n any part of the 
territory of India, (f) to acquire, hold 
and dispose of property, and (g) to 
practise any profession, or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or business 
These rights are broadly known as 
the seven freedoms 


The official announcement here 
today recalled that the President had 
issued a notification on June 27, 
1975 under which the rights con- 
ferred under Articles 14, 21 and 22 
had been similarly suspended during 
the period of emergency 

Article 14 confers the right of equ- 
ality before the law, Article 21 says 
that no person shall be deprived of 
his life or personal liberty except 
according to procedure established 
by law and Article 22 gives citizens 
protection agamst arrest and deten- 
tion in certain cases 


loday's presidential order says, 
"In exercise of the powers conferred 
by clause (1) of Article 359 of the 
Constitution, the President hereby 
declares that the right of any person 
to move any court for the enforce- 
ment of the rights conferred by Arti- 
cle 19 of the Constitution and all 
proceedings pending in any court 
for the enforcement of the above- 
mentioned rights shall remain sus- 
pended for the period during which 
the proclamations of emergency 
made under clause (1) of Article 359 
of the Constitution on the 3rd De- 
cember, 1971 and on the 25th June, 
1975, are both 1n force 


“This Order shall extend to the 
whole territory of India" 


P ress curbs 


A BILL to provide against the print- 
ing and publication of incitement to 
crime and other objectionable matter 


Be it enacted by Parliament in 
the T'wenty-seventh Year of the Re- 
public of India as follows — 


CHAPTER I 
Preliminary 


I (1) This Act may be called the 
Prevention of Publication of Objec- 
tionable Matter Act, 1976 


(2) It extends to the whole of India 


(3) It shall be deemed to have 
come into force on the 8th day of 
December, 1975 


2 (1) In this Act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires . — 


(a) "book" includes every volume, 
part of division of a volume, 
pamphlet and leaflet, in any 
language, and every sheet of 
music, map, chart or plan sepa- 
rately printed, lithographed or 
otherwise mechanically produced, 


(b) “Code” means the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure, 1973, 


(c) “competent authority” means a 
competent authority appointed 
under section 4, 


(d) “document” includes also any 
painting, drawing or photograph 
or other visible representation, 

(e) “newspaper” means any periodi- 
cal work containing public news 
or comments on public news, 


(f) "news-sheet" means any docu- 
ment other than a newspaper 


contamung public news or com- 
ments on public news, 


(g) "press" means a printing press, 
and includes all plant, machinery, 
duplicators, types, implements 
and other materials used for the 
purpose of, or in connection with, 
printing or multiplying docu- 
ments, 


(h) "Press Registration Act" means 
the Press and Registration. of 
Books Act, 1867; 


Q) "State Government”, in relation 
to a Union territory, means the 
administrator thereof appointed 
under article 239 of the Consti- 
tution, 


(p “unauthorised newspaper" means 
(1) any newspaper 1n respect of 
which security has been required 
under this Act but has not been 
furnished as required, or 


(u) any newspaper which is 
published without conforming to 
the rules laid down ın section 5 
of the Press Registration. Act, 


(k) “unauthorised news-sheet” means 
any news-sheet in respect of 
which security has been required 
from the publisher thereof under 
this Act but has not been fur- 
nished as required or any news- 
sheet which does not contain the 
name of the printer and the pub- 
lisher, 


(D “undeclared press" means any 
press other than a press in res- 
pect of which there 1s for the 
time being a valid declaration 
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under section 4 of the Press Re- 
gistration Act, 


(m)any expression used but not 
defined in this Act shall,— 


(1) 1f such expression 1s defined 
in the Code, have the same 
meaning as in the Code, and 


(1) if such expression 1s not 
defined 1n the Code but defined 
in the Indian Penal Code, have 
the same meanmg as in the 
Indian Penal Code 


(2) For the purposes of this Act, 
where different editions of the same 
newspaper or news-sheet are pub- 
lished, each such edition shall be 
deemed to be a separate newspaper 
or news-sheet 


(3) Any reference in this Act to 
any law which ıs not in force in any 
area shall, in relation to that area, 
bə construed as a reference to the 
corresponding law, if any, in force 
in that area 


(4) Any reference in this Act to 
any officer or authority shall, in re- 
lation to any area ın which there is 
no officer or authority with the same 
designation, be construed: as a refer- 
ence to such officer or authority as 
may be specified by the Central Gov- 
ernment by notification in the Offi- 
cial Gazette 


3 In this Act, the expression 
“objectionable matter’ means any 
words, signs or visible representa- 
tions-— 


(a) which are likely to— 


(G) bring into hatred or con- 
tempt, or excite disaffection 
towards the Government estab- 
lished by law in India or ın any 
State thereof and thereby cause 
or tend to cause public disorder, 
or 


(ii) mcite any person to inter- 
fere with the production, supply 
or distribution of food or other 
essential commodities or with 
essential services, or 


(iu) seduce any member 
of the Armed Forces or the 
Forces charged with the maim- 
tenance of public order from 
lus allegiance or his duty 
or prejudice the recruiting of 
persons fo serve in any such 
Force or prejudice the discipline 
of any such Force, 


(iv) promote disharmony or 
feelings of -enmity, hatred or 


ill-will between different religious, 
racial, language or regional, 
groups or castes or communities, 
or 


(v) cause fear or alarm to the 
public or to any section of the 
public whereby any person may 
be induced to commit an offence 
against the State or against the 
public tranquillity, or 

(vz) incite any person or any 
class or community of persons to 
commit murder, mischief or any 
Other offence, or 


(b) which— 


(:) are defamatory of the Pre- 
sident of India, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of India, the Prime Minister 
or any other member of the 
Council of Mimsters of the 
Union, the Speaker of the House 
of the People or the Governor of 
à State * 


(ti) are grossly indecent, o1 are 
scurrilous or obscene or intended 
for blackmail 


Explanation I—Comments ex- 
pressing disapprobation or criticism 
of any law or of any policy or 
administrative action of the Govern- 
ment with a view to obtain its 
alteration or redress by lawful 
means, matters which are producing, 
or have a tendency to produce dis- 
harmony or feelings of enmity, 
hatred or ill-will between different 
religious, racial, language or regional 
groups or castes or communities, 
shall not be deemed to be objection- 
abie within the meaning of this 
section 


Explanation II —1n considering 
whether any matter 1s objectionable 
matter under this Act, the effect of 
the words, signs or visible represen- 
tations and not the intention of the 
keeper of the press or the publisher 
or ed:tor of the newspaper or news- 
sheet, as the case may be, shall be 
taken into account 


4 (1) The Central Government 
may, by notification 1n the Official 
Gazette. appoint such officers (being 
officers of the Central Government, 
not below the rank of a Deputy 
Secretary to that Government, or 
officers of the Central Government, 
Admumiustrations of Union territories 
not below the rank of a District 
Magistrate) as 1t deems fit to be com- 


*By amendment, members of the Council 
of Ministers were excluded 


petent authorities for the purposes 
of this Act and specity the local 
limits of their jurisdiction 


(2) An officer appointed under 
sub-section (1) may exercise the 
powers of a competent authority 
under this Act in relation to presses 
situated and newspapers and news- 
sheets published within the local 
limits of his jurisdiction, the keepers 
of such presses and the publishers 
and editors of such newspapers 


CHAPTER II 
Prohibition of Prejudicial Pub- 
lications 


5 (1) The Central Government or 
the competent authority, if satisfied 
that such action 1s necessary for the 
purpose of preventing or combat- 
ing— 

(a) any activity prejudicial to the 
interests of sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of India, security of the 
State, friendly relations with for- 
eign States, public order, decency 
or morality, or 


(b) any activity involving, or likely 
to involve or culminate im 1ncite- 
ment to offences, 


may, by order 1n writing, addressed 
to the keeper of any press or any 
publisher or editor, prohibit. the 
printing or publication 1n any docu- 
ment or any class of documents of 
uny matter relating to a particular 
subject or class of subjects for a 
specified period (not exceeding two 
months from the date of communi- 
cation of the order) or in a particular 
issue or issues of a newspaper or 
periodical 


(2 An order made under sub- 
section (1) shall not take effect until 
1t 18 communicated to the person 
agamst whom it 15 made 


(3) When any order is made by 
the competent authority under sub- 
section (1) agamst any person, the 
competent authority shall forthwith 
report the fact to the Central Gov- 
ernment together with the grounds 
on which the order has been made 
and such other particulars as in his 
opinion have a bearing on the mat- 
ter and the Central Government may, 
if satisfied after making such inquuy, 
if any, as ıt may deem fit, that it 
i» proper so to do, set aside such 
order or modify such order to the 
advantage of such person 


(4) Without prejudice to the pro- 
visions of sub-section (3), any person 


aggrieved by an order made under 
sub-section (1) may, within ten days 
of the communication of the order 
to him, make a representation to 
the Central Government and the 
Central Government may, after mak- 
mg such enquiry as it may deem! 
fit and after taking into account the 
action, if any, taken by it under’ 
sub-section (3) in respect of such 
order, dispose of the matter confirm- 
mg, modifying, or setting aside the 
order or, as the case may be, con- 
firming such action 


Provided that if the person mak- 
ing the representation makes a re- 
quest in his representation that he 
should be given an opportunity to 
be heard. the Central Government 
shall not dispose of the matter with- 
out giving to such person such 
opportunity. 

(5) If within a period. of seven 
days from the date of receipt of a 
representation under sub-section (4) 
the Central Government fails to con- 
firm, modify or set aside the order 
against which the representation 1s 
made, the order shall, unless sooner 
set aside under sub-section (3), be 
deemed to have been set aside on 
the expiry of that period 


Explanation —In computing the 
said period of seven days,— 


(a) public holidays, that 1s to say, 
days on which the offices of the 
Central Government remain clos- 
ed, and 


(b) any time allowed to the person 
making the representation in 
compliance with his request to be 
heard, and 


(c) any period during which the re- 
presentation could not be dispos- 
ed of by reason of any injunction 
or order of any court (including 
the day on which such injunc- 
tion or order was 1ssued or made 
and the day on which it was 
withdrawn), 


shall be excluded. 


6 In the event of disobedience of 
an order made under section 5, the 
Central Government or the compe- 
tent authority issuing the order may, 
withoyt prejudice to any other 
penalty, to which the person guilty 
of the disobedience of the order is 
liable under this Act or under any 
other law for the time being 1n force 
direct that copies of the publication 
made in disobedience of such order 


be seized, and that any printing press 
or other instrument or apparatus 
used in the publication. be closed 
down for the period such order 1s 1n 
operation 


7 Whoever contravenes, disobeys 
or neglects to comply with any order 
made under section 5 shall, on con- 
viction, ‘be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend 
to one year, or with fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both 


CHAPTER HI 
Prevention of Printing and Pub- 
lication of Objectionable matter 


8 Whenever it appears to the 
competent authority that any press 
has been used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any news- 
paper, news-sheet, book or other 
document contaming objectionable 
matter, and that there are sufficient 
grounds for demanding security 
trom the keeper of the press under 
this section, the competent authority 
shall, by order in writing, direct the 
keeper of the press to deposit as 
security, within. twenty-one days 
from the date of the order, such 
amount as the competent authority 
may think fit to require. 


Provided that 1f, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, 
the competent authoity is satisfied 
that the requirements of the case 
will be met by a warning, the com- 
petent authority may, instead of de- 
manding security, record, by order 
in writing, such warning 


9 Whenever it appears to the 
competent authority that any press 
im respect of which any security has 
been ordered to be deposited under 
section 8 or under this section 1s 
thereafter used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any news- 
paper, news-sheet, book or other 
document containing objectionable 
matter, the competent authority 
shall, by order in writing, declare 
such security as has been deposited, 
or any portion thereof, to be for- 
feited to the Central Government or 
direct the keeper of the press to de- 
posit, within twenty-one days from 
the date of the order, such further 
security as the competent authority 
may deem fit to require and may 
also, in either case, declare all copies 
of the newspaper, news-sheet, book 
or other document containing such 
objectionable matter, wherever 


4 


found ın India, to be forfeited to the 
Central Government 


10 (1) Where the keeper of the 
press is required under section 8 oi 
section 9 to deposit any amount as 
security and the deposit 1$ not made 
within the time allowed— 


(a) the declaration made by the 
keeper of the press under the 
Press Registration Act shall be 
deemed to be annulled, and 


(b) notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in the Press Registration 
Act, neither the said keeper of 
the press nor any other person 
shall make or be allowed to make 
a fresh declaration before a 
Magistrate under that Act in 
respect of the press, unless the 
amount required to be deposited 
as security by the keeper of the 
press under section 8 or section 
9 1s deposited by the keeper of 
the press or such other person, 
and 


(c) the press shall not be used for 
printing or publishing of any 
néwspaper, news-sheet, book or 
other document until the deposit 
has been made 


(2) If any press 1s used 1n contra- 
vention of clause (c) of sub-section 
(1), any Judicial Magistrate may on 
a complaint made to him in this 
behalf by the competent authority 
direct the keeper of the press to 
show cause why it should not be 
forfeited and after hearing him and 
on being satisfied that there are suffi- 
cient grounds for passing the order, 
declare the press or any part thereof 
to be forfeited to the Central Gov- 
ernment 


Provided that the press or any 
part thereof so forfeited shall not 
be disposed of within a period of 
three months from the date of the 
order of forfeiture, and if the keeper 
of the press makes the required de- 
posit within the aforesaid period, 
the press or the part thereof shall 
be returned to the keeper of the 
press, 


11 Whenever it appears to the 
competent authority that a news- 
paper or news-sheet contains any 
objectionable matter and that there 
are sufficient grounds for demanding 
security ın respect of the newspaper 
or news-sheet under this section, the 
competent authority shall, by order 
in writing, direct the publisher of 
the date of the order as security in 


17 


18 


respect of the newspaper or news- 
sheet, such amount as the competent 
authority may think fit to require 


Provided that if, having regard to 
ali the circumstances of the case, 
the competent authority 1s satisfied 
that the requirements of the case 
will be. met by a warning, the com- 
petent authority may, instead of de- 
manding security, record, by order 
in writing, such warning 


12 Whenever it appears to the 
competent authority that any news- 
paper or news-sheet im respect of 
which any security has been ordered 
to be deposited by the publisher 
under section 11 or under this sec- 
tion thereafter publishes any objec- 
tionable matter, the competent 
authority shall, by order in writing, 
declare such security as has been 
deposited, or any portion thereof, to 
be forfeited to the Central Govern- 
ment or direct the publisher of the 
newspaper or news-sheet to deposit 
within twenty-one days from the 
date of the order, such further secu- 
rity as the competent authority may 
deem fit to require and may also, in 
either case, declare all copies of the 
newspaper or news-sheet containing 
such objectionable matter, wherever 
found in India, to be forfeited to the 
Central Government 


13 (1) Where the publisher of a 
newspaper 1s required under section 
11 or section 12 to deposit any 
amount as security ın respect of any 
newspaper and the deposit ıs not 
made within the time allowed,— 


(a) the declaration made by the 
publisher of the newspaper under 
section 5 of the Press Registra- 
tion Act shall be deemed to be 
annulled, and 


(b) notwithstanding anything con- 
tained ın the Press Registration 
Act, neither the said publisher 
nor any other person shall make, 
or be allowed to make, a fresh 
declaration before a Magistrate 
under section 5 of that Act as 
publisher of that newspaper or 
any other newspaper which is 
the same in substance as that 
newspaper, unless the amount 
required to be deposited by the 
publisher of the newspaper under 
section 11 or section 12 1s de- 
posited by the said publisher or 
such other person 


(2) Where a deposit 1s required 
from the publisher of a newspaper 


or news-sheet under section 1l or 
section 12, no press shall, after the 
expiry of the time allowed to make 
the deposit, be used for the printing 
of such newspaper or news-sheet, 
until the deposit has been made 


(3) The keeper of any press who 
knowingly contravenes the provisions 
of sub-section (2) shall be punish- 
able with 1mprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both, and where 
such keeper 1s convicted for a second 
or subsequent contravention of that 
sub-section 1n respect of the same 
newspaper or news-sheet, the court 
may also direct that the press or any 
part thereof shall be forfeited to the 
Central Government 


Provided that the press or part 
thereof so forfeited shall not be dis- 
posed of within a period of three 
months from the date of the order 
of forfeiture and, if the keeper 
of the press makes the required 
deposit within the aforesaid period, 
the press or the part thereof, as the 
case may be, shall be returned ta 
the keeper of the press 


14 Whenever it appears to the 
competent authority that a news- 
paper or news-sheet contains any 
objectionable matter and that there 
are sufficient grounds for demanding 
security from the editor of the news- 
paper or news-sheet under this sec- 
tion. the competent authority shall, 
by order ın writing, direct the editor 
ol the newspaper or news-sheet to 
deposit, within twenty-one days from 
the date of the order, such amount 
as the competent authority may 
think fit to require 


Provided that 1f, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, the 
competent authority 1s satisfied. that 
the requirements of the case will be 
met by a warning to the editor, the 
competent authority may, instead of 
demanding security, record, by order 
in writing, such. warning 


15 Whenever ıt appears to the 
competent authority— 


(a) that any newspaper or 
news-sheet contains any objection- 
able matter, and 


(b) that the editor of such 
newspaper or news-sheet has been 
ordered to deposit secunty (whe 
ther as editor of the same news- 
paper or news-sheet or of any 


other newspaper or news-sheet) 
under section 14 of this section 


the competent authority shall, by 
order in writing, declare suck 
security as has been deposited by 
such editor or any portion thereof 
to be forfeited to the Central Gov- 
ernment or direct such editor to 
deposit, within twenty-one days from 


“the date of the order, such further 


security aS the competent authority 
may deem fit to require 


16. (7) The amount of security 
which may be required to be deposi- 
ted under any of the foregoing sec- 
tions of this Chapter shall be fixed 
with due regard to the circumstances 
of the case and shall not be 
EXCESSIVE. 


(2) The amount of security directed 
to be deposited under any of the 
foregoing sections of this Chapter 
shall be deposited ın money or the 
equivalent thereof m Government 
securities in accordance with such 
order as the Central Government 
may, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, make, with such authority 
or agency as may be specified in 
such order 


(3) Every notification issued under 
sub-section (2) shall be laid, as soon 
as may be after ıt ıs made, before 
each House of Parliament, while it 
Is in session for a total period of 
thirty days which may be comprised 
m One session Or in two or moret 
Successive sessions, and if before the 
expiry of the session immediately fol- 
lowing the session or the successive 
sessions aforesaid, both Houses agree 
in making any modification 1n the 
notification, or both Houses agree 
that the notification should not be 
issued, the notification shall there- 
after have effect only 1n such modi- 
fied form or be of no effect, as the 
case may be, so, however, that any 
such modification or annulment shall 
be without prejudice to the validity 
of anything previously done under 
that notification 


17 (I) The competent authority 
shall not make any order under sec- 
tion 8, section 9, section 11, section 
12, section 14 or section 15, unless 
he is satisfied, upon a complaint 
made to him in writing by the pro- 
per officer and inquiry made in the 
manner provided in this section, that 
it 18 necessary to make such order 


Explanation —In this sub-section, 
"proper officer" means any officer 


empowered by the Central Govern- 
ment, by general or special order in 
writing, to make complaints under 
this section. 


(2) Every complaint to the compe- 
tent authority under sub-section (J) 
against any person (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the respon- 
dent) shall state or describe the 
objectionable matter in respect of 
which the comp'aint is made and, 
where it is désired that security, 
should be demanded from the res- 
pondent, shall specify the amount of 
security which, in the opinion of the 
officer making the complaint, should 
be so demanded 


(3) On receipt of a complaint 
under sub-section (J) the competent 
authority may, after making such 
preliminary inquiry, if any, as he 
may deem necessary, issue notice 
thereof to the respondent 


(4) When the respondent appears 
before the competent authority in 
comp.iance with a notice under sub- 
section (3), the compstent authority 
shall settle the points for determina- 
tion and proceed to inquire into the 
complaint and,- after taking such 
evidence as may be produced and 
alter hearing the parties, make such 
order as he may deem fit 


(5) The competent authority shall 
inquire into the complaint, as nearly 
as practicable, 1n the manner pres- 
cribed for conducting trials in sum- 
mons-cases by Magistrates under the 
Code 


(6) If, on the day appointed for 
the appearance of the respondent or 
any day subsequent thereto to which 
the inquiry may be adjourned, the 
respondent does not appear, the 
competent authority may proceed to 
hear the complaint and take all such 
evidence, if any, as may be produced 
in support of the complaint and 
make such orders under this Act as 
he may deem fit 


Provided that 1f, on an application 
made by the respondent within fif- 
teen days of the date of the ex parte 
order, the competent authority is 
satisfied that there are sufficient 
grounds, he may set aside the order 
and make a fresh inquiry into the 
complaint 


(7) In any mquiry before the 
competent authority with reference 
to any newspaper or news-sheet any 


previous Or subsequent issue of 
such newspaper or news-sheet may 
be given in evidence in aid of the 
proof of the nature and effect of 
the words, signs or visible represen- 
tation in respect of which the com- 
plaint is made 


(8) For the purpose of hearing and 
disposing of complaints under this 
sect.on, the competent authonty 
shall have all the powers of a Judi- 
cial Magistrate of the first class 
under the Code 


18 (2) When any order 1s made 
by the competent authority under 
this Chapter against any person, the 
competent authority shall forthwith 
report the fact to the Central Gov- 
ernment together with the grounds 
on which the order has been made 
and such other particulars as 1n the 
Opinion of the competent authority 
have a beanng on the matter and 
the Central Government may, if 
satisfied after making such inquiry, 
1 any, as ıt may deem fit, that it 1s 
proper so to do, set aside such order 
or modify such order to the advant- 
age of such person. 


(2) Without prejudice to the pro- 
visions of sub-section (7), any person 
aggrieved by an order of the compe- 
tent authority under this Chapter 
may, within thirty days of the mak- 
ing of such order, prefer an appeal 
to the Central Government and the 
Central Government may, after mak- 
ing such inquiry as it may deem fit 
and after taking into account the 
action, if any, taken by it under sub- 
section (7) ın respect of such order, 
dispose of the appeal confirming, 
modifying or setting aside the order 
or, as the case may be, confirming 
such action 


Provided that before confirming 
any such order or modifying it to 
the disadvantage of the appellant, 
the Central Government shall give 
an opportunity to the appellant to 
represent his case 


(3) On the disposal of the appeal, 
the Central Government shall com- 
municate the order made by it to 
the appellant and the competent 
authority 


(4) If within a period of sixty days 
from the date of receipt of an appeal 
under sub-section (2), the Govern- 
ment fails to confirm, modify or set 
aside the order appealed against, the 


order shall, unless sooner set aside 
under sub-section (7), be deemed to 
have been set aside on the date of 
the expiry of the said period 


Explanation—In computing the 
said period of sixty days, any period 
during which the Central Govern- 
ment could not dispose of the appeal 
by reason of any injunction or order 
of any Court (includmg the day 
on which such injunction or order 
was issued or made and the date on 
which ıt was withdrawn) shall be 
excluded 


CHAPTER IV 


Prevention of Circulation and 
Distribution of Objectionable 
Matter 


19 Where it appears to the 
Central Government that any issue 
of a newspaper or news-sheet or any 
book or other document, wherever 
made, contains any objectionable 
matter, that Government may, by 
notification in the Official Gazette, 
stating the grounds for the order, 
declare that every copy of such issue 
oi the newspaper or news-sheet or 
of’ such book or document shall be 
forfeited to the Central Govern- 
ment 


20 (I) Any officer of customs 
under the Customs Act, 1962 or any 
other officer empowered by a gene- 
ral or special order by the Central 
Government in this behalf may 
detain any package imported into 
India in which he suspects there are 
newspapers, news-sheets, books or 
other documents containing objec- 
tionable matter and shall forthwith 
forward copies of any such news- 
paper, news-sheet, book or other 
document found therein to such 
officer as the Central Government 
may appoint in this behalf to be 
disposed of ın such manner as the 
Central Government may direct 


(2) Any person aggrieved by any 
action taken under sub-section (7) 
may apply, within fourteen days 
from the date on which such action 
is taken, to the Central Government 
for review and the Central Govern- 
ment may pass such orders thereon 
as it thinks fit 


21 (I) No newspaper, news-sheet, 
book or other document which has 
been declared to be forfeited under 
any of the provisions of this Act 
and no unauthorised newspaper or 
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20 


unauthorised news-sheet shall be 
transmitted by post 


(2) Any officer 1n charge of a post 
office authorised by the Central 
Government in this behalf may 
detain in course of transmission by 
post any article other than a letter 
which he suspects to contam any 
document as ıs mentioned in sub- 
section (7) and shall deliver all such 
articles to such officer as the Central 
Government may appoint in this 
behait 


(3) If the officer to whom any 
article 1s delivered under sub-section 
(2) 1s satisfied that the article con- 
tains any such document as ıs men- 
tioned in sub-section (/), he may 
pass such orders as to the disposal 
of the article and its contents as he 
deems proper, and, if he 1s not so 
satisfied, he shall return the article 
to the post office for transmission to 
the addressee. 


22 (I) Any police officer or any 
other officer empowered in this 
behalf by a State Government may 
seize any unauthorised newspaper or 
unauthorised news-sheet 1n the State. 


(2 Any Metropolitan Magistrate, 
Chief Judicial Magistrate or @ 
Magistrate of the first class may, by 
warrant, authorise any police officer, 
not below the rank of a sub-inspec- 
tor, to enter upon and search any 
place where any stock of unauthori- 
sed newspapers or news-sheets may 
be. or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, and such police officer may 
seize any documents found m such 
place which, 1n his opinion, are un- 
authorised newspapers or unauthori- 
sed news-sheets. 


(3) All documents seized under 
sub-section (/) shall be produced, as 
soon as may be, before a Metropoli- 
tan Magistrate, a Chief Judicial 
Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class and all documents seized 
under sub-section (2) shall be pro- 
duced, as soon as may be, before the 
Court of the Magistrate who issued 
the warrant 


(4) If in the opinion of such 
Magistrate or Court any of such 
documents are unauthorised news- 
papers or unauthorised news-sheets, 
the Magistrate or Court may cause 
them to be destroyed, but 1f, 1n the 
opinion of such Magistrate or Court 
any of such documents are not 
unauthorised newspapers or unau- 


thorised news-sheets, such Magist- 
rate or Court shall dispose of them 
in the manner provided in sections 
457, 458 and 459 of the Code 


23 (I) Where a Metropolitan 
Magistrate or a Chief Judicial Mag- 
istrate has reason to believe that an 
unauthorised newspaper or unautho- 
rised news-sheet 1s being produced 
from an undeclared press within the 
local limits of his jurisdiction, he 
may, by warrant, authorse any 
police officer, not below the rank of 
a Sub-inspector, to enter upon and 
search any place where such unde- 
clared press may be, or may be 
reasonably suspected to be, and if, 
in the opinion of the police, officer, 
any press found ın such place 1s an 
undeclared press and 1s used to pro- 
duce an unauthorised newspaper or 
unauthorised news-sheet, he may 
seize such press and any documents 
found in the place which, in his 
opinion, are unauthorised news- 
papers or unauthorised news-sheets. 


(2) The police officer shall forth- 
with make a report of the search to 
the Court which issued the warrant 
and shall produce before such Court, 
as soon aS may be, all property 
seized 


Provided that where any press 
which has been seized cannot be 
readily removed, the police officer 
may produce before the Court only 
je parts thereof as he may think 

t. 


(3) If such Court, after such in- 
quiry as it may think requisite, is of 
opinion that a press seized under this 
Section 18 an unauthorised press 
which 1s used to produce an unautho- 
rised newspaper or news-sheet, it 
may, by order 1n writing, declare the 
press or any part thereof to be for- 
feited to the Central Government, 
but if after such inquiry the Court 
is not of such opinion, it shall dis- 
pose of the press in manner provided 
In sections 457, 458 and 459 of the 
Code 


(4) The Court shall deal with the 
documents produced before 1t under 
this section 1n the manner provided 
in sub-section (4) of section 22 


CHAPTER V 
Appeal and Applications to High 
Court 


24 (I) Any person aggrieved by an 
order passed under section 18 may 


prefer an appeal to the High Court 
within the jurisdiction of which such 
person ordinarily resides or carries 
on business or personally works for 
gain 

(2) No appeal shall be entertained 
under sub-section (J) unless it 1s 
made within sixty days of the date 
of the order appealed against 


(3) Upon any appeal under this 
section, the High Court may pass 
such order as it deems fit confirming, 
varying or setting aside the order 
appealed from, and may pass such 
consequential or incidental orders as 
may be necessary 


25 (I) Any person aggrieved by 
an order of forfeiture passed under 
section 19 or by an order under sub- 
section (2) of section 20 may, within 
sixty days of the date of such order, 
make an application to the High 
Court within the jurisdiction of 
which such person ordinarily resides 
or carries on business or personally 
works for gain 


(3) The High Court to which any 
application is made under this sec- 
ton may pass such order as it 
deems fit confirming, varying or 
setting aside the order in respect of 
which such application 1s made and 
may pass such consequential or 
incidental orders as may be neces- 
sary 


26 Every appeal and every appli- 
cation to a Hugh Court under this 
Chapter shall, where the High Court 
consists of three or more Judges, be 
heard and determined by a Special 
Bench of the High Court composed 
of three Judges and where the High 
Court consists of less than three 
Judges, such Special Bench shall be 
composed of all the Judges of the 
High Court 


27 Every High Court may frame 
rules to regulate the procedure in 
respect of appeals and applications 
under this Chapter and until such 
rules are framed, the practice of such 
High Court in proceedings in res- 
pect of appeal and revision shall 
apply, in so far as may ba 
practicable, to such appeals and 
applications 


CHAPTER VI 
Penalties 


28 Whoever is the keeper of a 
press which ıs used for the printing 
or publishing of any newspaper, 


news-sheet. book or other document 
without making a deposit as requir- 
ed under section 8 or section 9 shall 
be punishable with imprisonment 
tor a term which may extend to six 
months. or with fine which may 
extend to two thousand rupees, or 
with both. 


29 Whoever publishes any news- 
paper or news-sheet without making 
a deposit as required under section 
{1 or section 12 or publishes such 
newspaper o1 news-sheet knowing 
that such security has not been 
deposited shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine 
which may extend to two thousand 
rupe.s, or with both 


30 Whoever acts as an editor of a 
newspaper or news-sheet without 
making a deposit as required under 
section 14 or section 15 shall be 
pun'shab'e with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three 
months or with fine which may ex- 
tend to one thousan2 rupees, or with 
hoth 


31 Whoever sells or distributes or 
keeps for sa'e or distribution any 
unauthor.sed newspaper or unautho- 
rised news-sheet knowing or having 
reason to believe that it was an 
unauthorised newspaper or an 
unauthorised news-sheet shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six 
months, or with fine. or with both 


CHAPTER VII 
Miscellaneous 


32 Every notice under this Act 
shall be served in the manner pro- 
vided for the service of summonses 
under the Code. 


Provided that if service in such 
manner cannot by the exercise of 
due diligence, be effected, the serv- 
ing Officer shall, where the notice 1s 
ducted to the keeper of the press, 
affix a copy thereof to some con- 
sticuous part of the place where the 
press is situated, as described in the 
keeper’s declaration under section 4 
C' the Press Registration Act, and, 
where the notice 1s directed to the 
publisher or editor of a newspaper, 
to a conspicuous part of the premises 
where the publication of such news- 
paper 1s conducted, as given in ihe 
publisher’s declaration under section 
5 of that Act and thereupon the 


notice shall be deemed to have been 
duly served 


33 (I) Where any press or any. 
copies of newspaper, news-sheet, 
book or other document are declared 
forfeited to the Central Government 
under this Act, the Central Govern- 
ment may require a Magistrate to 
issue a warrant empowering any 
police officer, not below the rank 
of a sub-mspector, to seize and 
detain any property ordered to be 
forfeited and to enter upon and 
earch for such property in any 
premises — 


(a) where any such property may 
be or may be reasonably suspec- 
ted to be, or 


(b) where any copy of such news- 
paper, news-sheet, book or other 
document is kept for sale, dıs- 
tribution, publication or public 
exhibition or is reasonably sus- 
pected to be so kept 


(2) Without prejudice to the pro- 
visions contained in sub-section (J). 
where any newspaper, news-sheet or 
othz1 document is declared forfeited 
to the Central Government, it shall 
be lawful for any police officer to 
seize the same, wherever found 


34 Every warrant issued under 
this Act shall, so far as it relates 
to a search, be executed in the man- 
ner provided for the execution of 
search-warrants under the Code 


35 (J) Where any keeper of a 
press or publisher or editor of a 
newspaper or news-sheet has deposi- 
ted any amount as security or 
further security as required under 
section 8 or section 9 or section 11 
or section 12 or section 14 or section 
15 and no further action has been, 
taken in respect of the press or the 
publisher or the editor under this 
Act for a period of two years from 
the date of deposit, the person who 
made the deposit or any person 
claiming under him may apply to 
the Central Government for the 
return of the security ın deposit 


(2) The Central Government shall. 
after making such inquiry as it may 
deem fit and after being satisfied 
about the claim of the applicant, 
direct the security to be returned to 
the applicant. 


36 For the purpose of determin- 
ing any period of limitation prescrib- 


ed by this Act for any application 
or appeal, the provisions of sections 
4 to 24 of the Limitation. Act, 1963 
shall apply as they apply for deter- 
mining the period of limitation 
prescribed for any application or 
appeal by the Schedule to that Act 


37 Every declaration of forfeiture 
purporting to be made under this 
Act shall, as against all persons be 
conclusive evidence that the forfei- 
ture therein referred to has taken, 
place, and except as provided by 
this Act.— 


(a) no proceeding taken or purport- 
ing to be taken under this Act 
shall be called in question by or 
before any court, and 


(b) no civil or criminal proceedings 
shall be instituted. against. any 
person for anything which 1s in 
good faith. done or intended to 
be done under this Act 


38 Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in this Act, no keeper of a 
press or publisher of any newspaper 
or news-sheet or editor of any news- 
paper or news-sheet shall be pro- 
secuted under section 28, section 29 
or section 30, as the case may be, 
if for the same act or omission such 
person has been proceeded against 
under section 8 or section 9 or 
section 11 or section 12 or section 
14 or section 15, as the case may 
be, nor shall any such person be 
proceeded against under section 8 or 
section 9 or section 11 or section 12 
or section 14 or section 15, as the 
case may be, if for the same act or 
omission such person has been pro- 
secuted under section 28, section 29 
or section 30, as the case may be 


39 Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained m the Code, any offence 
punishable under this Act and any 
abetment of such offence shall be 
cognizable and bailable 


40 Secton 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Criminal and Election Laws Amend- 
ment Act, 1969 are hereby repealed 


41 (J) The Prevention of Publica- 
uon of Objectionable Matter Ordin- 
ance, 1975 1s hereby repealed 


(2 Notwithstanding such repeal, 
anything done or any action taken 
under the said Ordinance shall be 
deemed to have been done or taken 
under the corresponding provisions 
of this Act. 
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THE following ıs the text of the 
Constitution (Fortieth Amendment) 
Bill 1975 introduced in the Rajya 
Sabha today 


This Act may be called the Con- 
stitution (Fortieth Amendment) Act 
1975 


In Article 361 of the Constitution, 

(a) In Clause (1) for the words 
“the President, or the Governor” 
the words “The President, or the 
Prime Minister, or the Governor" 
shall be substituted and shall be 
deemed always to have been 
substituted 


(b) For Clauses (2), (3) and (4), tne 
following clauses shall be substitut- 
ed, and shall be deemed always to 
have been substituted, namely 


(2) No criminal proceedings what- 
Soever, against or concerning a per- 
son who is or has been the President 
or the Prime Munster or the 
Governor of a state, shall lie 1n any 
court. or shall be instituted or conti- 
nued in any court, in respect of any 
act done by him, whether before he 
entered upon his office or during his 
term of office as President or Prime 
Minister or Governor of a state as 
the case may be, and no process 
whatsoever including process for 
arrest or imprisonment shall issue 
from any court against such person 
1n respect of any such act 


No civil proceedings against the 
President, or the Prime Minister, or 
the Governor of a state, shall be 
instituted or continued during hus 
term of office 1n any court 1n respect 
of any act done or purporting to be 
done by him in his personal capa- 
city, whether before or after he 
entered upon his office as President, 
or as Prime Minister, or as Governor 
of such state. 


Provided that the period for which 
Such civil proceedings could not be 
instituted shall be excluded for the 


The fortieth amendment 


purposes of any law for the time 
being 1n force relating to limitation. 


The statement of objects and 
reasons appended to the Bull says: 


Under Clause (1) of Article 361 
of the Constitution, the President or 
the Governor is not answerable to 
any court for the exercise and per- 
tormance of the powers and duties 
of his office and for acts done or 
purporting to be done by him 1n the 
exercise and performance of those 
powers and duties Under our de- 
mocratic and republican form of 
government, the Prime Minister 
holds an equally high position and 
it is considered essential that the 
protection under the clause should 
also be extended to the Prime 
Minister, 


Clauses (2) and (3) of Article 361 
of the Constitution provided for 
personal immunity of the President 
and Governor from criminal pro- 
ceedings and from process of arrest 
or imprisonment This immunity is 
available to the President or a Gov- 
ernor in respect of acts done by hum 
before he entered upon his office 
also 1n respect of acts done by him 
during the term of his office It is 
considered that the immunity 1n res- 
pect of such acts should be available 
to him after he demuts office also and 
that the Prime Mumuster should also 
have the same immunity 


As regard civil proceedings in 
respect of personal acts of the Pre- 
sident or the Governor, Clause (4) 
of Article 361 provides for a limited 
protection 1n the shape of a require- 
ment of notice for a period of two 
months prior to the institution of 
such proceedings It ıs considered 
that the President, Prime Minister or 
Governor of a state should have ım- 
munity from civil proceedings dur- 
ing the term of his office 


The Bil seeks to amend Article 
361 of the Constitution to achieve 
the above objects 


ihe 


THE Joint Board of Vice-Chancei- 
lors of Statutory Universities im 
Maharashtra has, at its meeting 
held in Nagpur on September 15-16, 
approved draft statutes to govern 
the conditions of service of teachers 
in university departments, constitu- 
ent/conducted colleges and affiliated 
colleges The statutes are intended to 
cover the universities of Bombay, 
Pune, Nagpur, Marathwada and Kol- 
hapur and the SNDT Women’s Uni- 
versity, Bombay. 


Among other things, the statutes 
lay down the service conditions of 
teachers The service conditions 
cover the duties of teachers, code 
of conduct for teachers and suspen- 
sion, dismissal and termination of 


Conduct for teachers 


service of teachers The duties ot 
teachers are spelled out as follows. 


(a) A teacher shall devote his ener- 
gies to develop and improve his 
academic professional compet- 
ence by taking all opportunities 
to attend and participate ın aça- 
demic programmes such as semi- 
nars, orientation courses, in Ser- 
Vice programmes, etc 


(b) A teacher shall perform his aca- 
demic duties such as preparation, 
lectures, demonstrations. assess- 
ment, guidance, research, tutori- 
als, etc, and shall give evidence 
of his having organised his teach- 
ing programme 1n relation, to the 
curriculum set out for him for 
its completion, properly appor- 
tíoned for the academic year and 
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will encourage pursuit of learning 
in his students 


(c) A teacher shall participate in 
teaching, research and traming 
programmes 


(d) The work-load shall be as pres- 
cribed by the University from 
time to time 


(e) A teacher shall engage the classes 
regularly and punctually and m- 
part such lessons and instructions 
as the Principal/Head shall allot 
to him from time to time and 
shall not ordinarily remain ab- 
sent from work without the prior 
permission or grant of leave 


A teacher shall faithfully observe 
the provisions of the University 
Act, statutes, ordinances, regula- 
tions and rules in force, as modi- 
fied from time to time and abide 
by the decisions of the University 
/Governing Body, Principal and 
Head, and shall ensure the inte- 
rest of the Umversity/College] 
Department If it 1s found that 
damage or loss has been caused 
to the University/Department/ 
College by an act on the part 
of the teacher or by wilful neg- 
lect or default on his part such 
damage or loss shall be liable to 
be recovered from him 


(g) In addition to the duties of teach- 
ing and allied activities the teach- 
er shall, when required, attend 
to extra-curricular, co-curricular 
activities organised by the Col- 
lege/ University/ Department and 
administrative and supervisory 
work and maintenance of records 
and assessment reports or any 
other duties assigned to him by 
the Principal / Head 


(h) A teacher shall help the College/ 
Department/Uniersity authori- 
ties to enforce and maintain dis- 
ciphne and good habits among 
students 


(f 


— 


(0 A teacher shall be required to 
do examination work within the 
University and other Universities 
in the state, without any remune- 
ration. 


(D A teacher, depending upon the 
nature of his duties, shall follow 
the procedure and rules laid 
down in Accounts Code. 


(k) A teacher shall perform any other 
work related to the College/ 


University/Department as may 
be assigned to him from time to 
ume by the Principal / Head / Uni- 
versity 


The draft statutes then proceed to 
lay down a ‘code of conduct’ for 
teachers, as follows 


The following responsibilities are 
expected from the College /Untver- 
sity teachers Failure to observe them 
would be considered lapses consti- 
tuung musconduct 


(a) A teacher shall perform his aca- 
demic duties and work related 
to examinations as assigned, 


(b) A teacher shall not discriminaie 
against the student on political 
grounds or for reasons of race, 
religion or sex or for other 
arbitrary or personal reasons and 
shall not incite students against 
other students or other teachers, 
colleagues or administration 


(c) A teacher will have freedom of 
academic thought and expression 
provided that he will not use 
the facilities or forum of the 
Unversity/College such as 
classroom, library or laboratory, 
seminar and symposia to propa- 
gate his own ideas or beliefs for 
or against a particular theory or 
schools of thought or alignment 
of political parties 


(d) A teacher shall not refuse to 
carry out the decisions taken by 
appropriate administrative and 
academic bodies and/or function- 
aries of the University /Governing 
Body and shall not disrupt or 
cause to be disrupted functions 
or activities sponsored or autho- 
rised by the University / Governing 
Body / College 


(e) A teacher shall not engage him- 
self ın any act prejudicial to the 
interest of the management of 
the College or the University 
and go against University rules 


(f) A teacher shall not make use of 
the resources and/or facilities of 
the University /College / Manage- 
ment/Department for his perso- 
nal, commercial, political or 
religious purposes 


(g) A teacher shall not accept gifts, 
nor ask for or receive loans from 
a student including his relatives, 
or persons coming in his contact 


in discharge of his duties as a 
teacher or any employee of the 
University /College without prior 
permission of the University or 
the College management as the 
case may be 


(h) A teacher shall not exploit stu- 
dents for his private advantage 
or interests or receive any as- 
sistance from them 


(0 A teacher shall not have any 
interest in any transaction of sale 
or purchase relating to any land, 
building or 1mmovable property, 
etc being negotiated or entered 
into by the University ór any 
Department of the University on 
any College rosa 


( A teacher shall not be partial 

. 1n assessment of students and 
shall ensure that the evaluation 
of students reflects their true 
merits He shall not attempt vic- 
timisation on any grounds 


(k) A teacher shall perform duties as 
specified m the Statute and any 
other duties that may be assign- 
ed to a Principal, Head of the 
University Department, teacher, 
from time to time. 


(D Failure to perform satisfactorily 
any of the duties allotted to him 
in connection with the examina- 
tion work in any Umversity 
College within the state which 
will be without remuneration, it 
will be taken to mean dereliction 
of duty and wil render the 
teacher liable to disciplinary 
action which, in extreme instan- 
ves, may even imply the termi- 
nation of service 


The draft statutes then deal with 
suspension, dismussal and termina- 
uon of service of teachers. Here it 
is la.d down that 


A teacher who is confirmed in 
ervice 18 liable to be suspended, re- 
moved from service, reduced in rank. 
his services terminated as the Exe- 
cutive Council may deem fit, on one 
or more of the following grounds 


(1) Misconduct, 

(2) Moral turpitude, - 

(3) Wilful and persistent negligence 
of duty, 

(4) Physical and mental unfitness, 

(5) Incompetence, 

(6) Participation 1n coaching classes, 
directly or indirectly, and 


(7) Any other activity objectionable 
in the opinion of the Executive 
Council 


Misconduct 1s defined to include, 
among other things, the following 


(a) Insubordination, 


(b) An act prejudicial to the proper 
management of the University / 
College / Institution, 


(c) Indulging in activities likely to 
cause communal o1 sectional dis- 
harmony and promote anti-secular 
feelings amongst the students 
and employees and create dis- 
affection among various sections 
of society, 


(d) Accepting, soliciting or seeking 
any outside employment, stipend- 
any or honorary tuitions or office, 
and/or engaging in any trade or 
business and applying for any 
post or scholarship without the 
previous wiitten permission of 
the Governing Body/University, 


(e) Breach of the terms and condi- 
tions of service, prescribed by 
Statutes, 


(f£) Such other pnworthy conduct not 
expected of a teacher, and 


(g) Violation of Code of Conduct 


Wilful negligence of duty 1s defin- 
ed in the draft statutes to include, 
among other things, the following 


(a) Dereliction of duties like not en- 
gaging the allotted classes or not 
completing the prescribed syllabi, 


(b) Absence from duty without pre- 
vious intimation, 


(c) Failure to discharge any of the 
duties described under the sta- 
tute, 


(d) Negligence of academic or extra- 
curricular duty that may be as- 
signed to the teacher by the 
University, the Principal or the 
Governing Body not inconsistent 
with the Act, Statutes, Ordinan- 
ces, Regulations and Rules, and 


te) Discharge of duties in relation to 
examination. work assigned to 
him 


Finally, 1ncompetence 1s defined 
to include, among other things, the 
tollowing 


(a) Failure to keep up academic pro- 
gress and to keep his knowledge 
up-to-date ın spite of J repeated 


instructions in that behalf and 
provision of facilities, 


(b) Failure to complete teaching 
of the prescribed syllabus within 
the prescribed pernod, ‘because 
of inability to teach, and 


(c) Such other incapacities 1n. teach- 
ing as would lead to failure in 
imparting instruction to students. 


The draft statutes then lay down 
the penalties for misconduct The 
penalties are classified into ‘minor 
penalties’ and ‘major penalties’ as 
follows 


Minor Penalties 

(1) Reprimand, warning or censuie, 

(n) Fine, 

(41) Withholding of increments or 
promotion, including stoppage 
at efficiency bar, 

(iv) Recovery from pay or such other 
amount as may be due to him 
o, the whole or part of any 
pecuniary loss caused to the 
University by negligence or 
breach of orders 


Major Penalties 
(1) Reduction to a post in the lower 
pay-scale or to a lower stage of 
increment in the University 
Employee's own pay scale, 
(1) Compulsory retirement, 
Gu) Removal from the service of the 
University, 
v) Dismissal from the service of 
the University, 
(v) Termination of service 


The power to inflict penalties on 
teachers of the University Depart- 
ments and conducted colleges will 
rest with the Executive Council and 
in case of teachers of affiliated col- 
leges with the Governing Body The 
draft statutes lay down the proce- 
dure for inflicting penalties, as 
follows 


The minor penalties may be 
inflicted for petty offences or 
lapses on the part of the teacher 
such as delay in disposal of teach- 
ing assignment, negligence of duty, 
insubordination, disobedience of 
orders of superiors and such other 
oftences as may be decided as 
minor offences by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Whenever a teacher 1s 
found guilty of the commission 
of such offences or lapses he may 
be properly dealt with as the com- 
petent authority deems fit Before, 
however, finally imposing any 
punishment as contemplated ın 


this statute, the teacher concerned 
shall be given in writing a fam 
Opportunity to explain why he 
should not, for good and sufficient 
reasons, be punished for the lapses, 
omissions, etc, on his part The 
quantum of punishment shall be 
finally decided in the light of his 
explanation 


The procedure for inflicting major 
penalties involves suspension, ap- 
pointment of enquiry officer, charge- 
sheet, oral enquiry, final statement 
of defence of the teacher charged, 
report of the enquiry officer and 
action on the enquiry officer's re- 
port 


Elsewhere it is laid down that ‘if 
a teacher 1s convicted for a criminal 
offence 1n a court of law, he shall 
forthwith be dismissed or removed 
from the service of tha University 
without following the procedure laid 
down’. It 1s also laid down that ‘a 
teacher shall be put under suspen- 
sion as soon as criminal proceedings 
are launched against him’ Further 
even 1n a case in which a teacher 15 
tried for a criminal offence ‘but 1s 
acquitted by a court by giving him 
the benefit of doubt as a result of 
some technical flaw’, it shall be 
open ‘to the competent authority to 
proceed against him departmentally 
if there 1s reason to believe that the 
person concerned 1s responsible for 
moral turpitude although from the 
legal pomt the evidence may not be 
sufficient to prove his offence’ 


To become effective, the draft 
statutes have to be ratified by the 
Senates of the Universities concern- 
ed. The Maharashtra government, 1t 
will be recalled, reconstituted the 
Senates of the six Universities in 
the state earlier this month In the 
case of the Bombay University, 
the names of 93 persons declared 
elected/nominated to the Senate 
were gazetted by the state govern- 
ment on November 5 However, 
about 50 more members are yet to 
be elected to the Senate from the 
teachers’, registered graduates’ and 
students’ constituencies If the draft 
Statutes governing the conditions of 
service of teachers are ratified by 
the Senate before these elections are 
completed, then teachers’ representa- 
tives will have been denied the 
opportunity of discussing and put- 
ting forward their views on a matter 
of vital concern to them 
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abeas corpus 


Some arguments put forward in the Supreme Court during the 
recent hearing on the Habeas Corpus petitions of political 


detenus and others 


Niren De, Attorney General, 
December 15, 1975 


The right to personal liberty was 
neither a common law right nor a 
natural or statutory right 


It was. therefore, wrong to con- 
tend that the constitutional. rights 
which assured a citizen his personal 
liberty under Article 21 and his right 
to move the High Court under 
Article 226 or the Supreme Court 
under Article 32 for a writ of habeas 
corpus had as their source the com- 
mon law 


There were two questions involved 
in these appeals The first was 


whether in view of the Presidential 
Order of June 27 this year under 
Article 359(1) any writ petition under 
Article 226 or 32 for habeas corpus 
to enforce the right to personal 
hberty on grounds of non-compli- 
ance with an order of detention 
under MISA was maintainable 


Secondly, if such a petition. was 
maintainable, what was the scope or 
extent of judicial scrutiny particul- 
arly 1n view of the Presidential Order 
mentioning imter alia clause 5 of 
Article 22 and also in view of sub- 
section 9 of Section 16 A of MISA 


In view of Article 359, a person 
could not move a court during the 


period of emergency even if an action 
taken by the executive was unlawful. 


The Presidential Order of June 27 
was a ‘blanket’ order barring the 
right to move courts for the enforce- 
ment of any of the fundamental 
rights It was distinct from the 1962 
order in which such bar was to 
operate only in regard to certain 
statutes mentioned 1n the order itself 
The High Courts had gone wrong 1n 
following two earlier decisions of the 
Supreme Court without noticing the 
distinction between the two orders 


The sole object of Article 359 was 
to prevent courts from gomg into 
the legality of an action taken dur- 
ing an emergency. The object of 
the Article was not to safeguard 
lawful actions because they did not 
réquire an Article to support them 
The Article would not have any 
meaning otherwise 


To a query by Mr Justice 
Khanna whether personal liberty was 
to be found only 1n Article 21 (which 
has been suspended under Article 
359), Niren De said it was not ta 
be found im any other Article 


The right to personal liberty was 
neither a common law right nor a 
statutory or natural right It was only 
a constitutional right to be found m 
Article 21 Before commencement 
of the Constitution there was a 
statutory right to habeas corpus 
under Section 491(B) of the Criminal 
Procedure Code But that had been 
deleted under the new Cr PC in 
view of the remedies available under 
Article 226 and 32 


So far as “natural rights were 
concerned, it had been held by some 
of the judges in the Keshavananda 
Bharati decision that fundamental 
rights incorporated natural rights and 
could not, therefore, be amended 


In times of Emergency, the 
interests of the State were placed 
above those of the individual even 
in respect of fundamental rights 
This was so even 1n the U K. 


Mr Justice Khanna pointed out that 
Article 21 dealt not only with per- 
sonal liberty but also with the right 
to live It would follow that during 
an emergency, if somebody's life 
was taken away by the State without 


the sanction of law, no action would 
lie. 


Niren De My only answer is that 
it must be so Executive action, he 
sald, could be unlawful because of 
a breach of the law or mala fide ex- 
ercise of power during an emergency 
Mr De, however, said a malice in 
law was an innocent breach of law. 


Niren De, Attorney-General, 
December 16, 1975 


Even if an executive officer were 
to deprive a citizen of his life or 
personal liberty by way of setthng 
some personal score with him, the 
citizen would not have any remedy 
so long as the Emergency and the 


presidential proclamation under 
Article 359 of the Constitution 
lasted 


If the court came to the conclusion 
that a detention order could still be 
questioned despite a presidential 
order under Article 359, then the 
ied itself would become meaning- 
ess 


In any situation, the citizen will 
only be asking the court to enforce 
his fundamental mght to liberty 
against the State (Article 21) which 
he 1s prohibited to do under the 
Presidential Order 


He maintamee that the Presidential 
Order of 1975, unlike the one issued 
in 1962, prohibited any mquiry by 
a court of law ‘at the very threshold’. 


‘Such a petition has to be dismissed 
as incompetent and the court could 
not go into the question of mala fide 
at all,’ he said 


He pointed out that 1n the Makhan 
Singh case, which related to the 1962 
order, the Supreme Court had deci- 
ded that mala fides could be gone 
into because the 1962 order prohibi- 
ted only the DIR detenus from 
approaching courts for enforcement 
cf their fundamental rights He said 
that if a detention order was found 
to be mala fide, 1t would not be 
deemed to be a valid order under 
DIR, and so the prohibition would 


not apply 


Reminding the court that the 
present Presidential Order did not 
confine the prohibition to persons 
detained under any particular law 
(such as MISA or COFEPOSA), he 


said the question whether the detain- 
ing authonty had exceeded his 
authority under the law would there- 
fore not arise. 


He said that in the present case, 
the Karnataka High Court, against 
whose decision the Central Govern- 
ment had come 1n appeal, was wrong 
in interpreting the Makhan Singh 
judgment to mean that courts could 
still go into the question of mala 
fides irrespective of whether the 
Presidential Order mentioned any 
Act or not The court must remem- 
ber that ‘in substance’, the detenus 
were asking only for the enforcement 
of their fundamental right of liberty. 


The charge of the other side is 
that the government has detained 
them in breach of the procedure 
prescribed by MISA or COFEPOSA. 
Though they clam that with the 
suspension of the enforcement of 
rights under Article 22(5) they were 
not entitled to get the grounds of 
detention, they want us to show the 
same grounds to the court. .. 


Stepping up his massive defence of 
the constitutional validity of Section 
3 of MISA and the Ordinance of 
June 1975 suspending the operation 
of a citizen to move the court for a 
writ of habeas corpus, he said that 
Article 21 was the sole repository of 
the right to personal liberty. ‘No 
such power lurks anywhere outside 
this Article, or outside the Constitu- 
tion ' 


He read out to the court the 
wording of Article 21 The Article 
says, ‘No person shall be deprived 
of his life or personal liberty except 
according to procedure established 
by law’ 


The expression ‘procedure estah- 
lished by law’ meant procedure laid 
down by statute or procedure pres- 
cribed by the law of the State The 
impugned Presidential Order, pro- 
mulgated under Article 359 and sus- 
pending the tight to a writ of habeas 
corpus, was a blanket order. It did 
not mention any statute or law, and 
when no statute was mentioned, there 
was no statutory bar to executive 
action curtailing, during the emer- 
gency, a citizen’s right to life or 


liberty 


‘I take the position that it is law 
as the legislature has made it’ Jf, 
for example, Article 14, 21 and 22 
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were mentioned in the Presidential 
Order, these Articles cannot be viola- 
ted But MISA did not mention any 
law or statute involving those rights, 
Indeed, 1t was nobody’s case that 
MISA was void because it violated 
any right 


He then took the court through 
the judicial pronouncements in the 
Gopalan case and said in those pro- 
nouncements the word ‘law’ in the 
expression ‘procedure established by 
law’ meant State-made law and not 
natural law or natural justice. Article 
31 (compulsory acquisition of pro- 
perty) also used the word ‘law’ 
which also meant statutory law 


Before the Constitution. this right 
was protected by laws such as the 
PIC and the Cr PC These laws 
still remain in force But here we 
are concerned with the enforcement 
of that right during an emergency, 
1n the context of a person who comes 
to court and asks to be released. In 
an emergency this right remained 
suspended. not only in respect of 
arrest by means of executive action, 
but continuance of detention 


He then referred to various other 
judgments of the Supreme Court to 
substantiate his contention that the 
expression 'procedure according to 
law' would mean and include every- 
thing which was law and which had 
the effect of depriving a person of 
life or liberty 


Whatever procedure was prescrib- 
ed to deprive a person’s right to life 
and personal liberty could be valid 
foi the detaming authority to con- 
tinue to deprive him of that right 


Niren De, Attorney-General, 
December 17, 1975 


He said if a citizen was deprived 
of his life or personal liberty by a 
private individual or an officer ‘acting 
in his personal capacity’, the aggrie- 
ved citizen could approach courts for 
relief, notwithstanding the Presiden- 
tal Order under Article 359 


If a detention order appeared ‘on 
the face of it’ to be mala fide, it 
would be bad But if an order was 
duly signed by the authorised officer, 
then the detenu was barred by the 
Presidential Order to approach 
courts for redress 


‘If I pass an order saying I, Niren 
De, put you im jail, this order, on 


the face of it, 15 bad Courts cer- 
tainly can provide relief to the 
wronged person, the test :s whether 
the man ıs acting in his personal 
capacity or officia] capacity ' 


‘It would depend on whether the 
shooting was done ın his official or 
personal capacity If he shoots down 
a man in his official capacity, there 
would be no right of redress in 2 
court of law, during the Emergency 
since the right under Article 21 has 
been suspended 


‘The aggrieved person can come 
to the court If I am deprived of 
my personal liberty, I could move 
the court for a writ of habeas corpus 
But the whole question before your 
Lordships 1s, whether I can do so 
when the Presidential Order says I 
cannot move any court for the en- 
forcement of any of the fundamental 
rights conferred by part three of the 
Constitution? 


‘I would repeat that the test is 
whether the man 1s acting in a per- 
sonal capacity or 1n an official capa- 
city I would concede that if you 
come to the position that a particular 
person acted in his official capacity 
and that action was grossly mala 
fide, ıt has to be looked into It 1s 
then a private wrong for which there 
is a legal remedy 


‘That ıs begging the question, my 
Lord The whole question 1s that 
a citizen 1s barred, at right during 
the Emergency declared by means 
of a Presidential Order which 1s to 
prevent and nullify legal proceedings 
for the enforcement of rights nor- 
mally available to the citizen 


‘I do not have the slightest doubt 
that it can be done But I am 
equally sure that there 1s, in the 
present instance, no veil 


“Let me say this, my Lords Ina 
case which involves personal liberty, 
my whole temperament may be 
against a Jaw which impairs it But 
in my mund, m the present case, I 
am in support of the 1mpugned law, 
and as a lawyer I have to defend it ' 


Then he took the court through 
various decisions such as those 1n the 
Anandan Nambiyar case to estab- 
lish his pomt that any proceedings 
to move the court to enforce the 
rights under Articles 14, 19, 21 and 


22 can be barred under a Presidential 
Order 


‘Before the Constitution came into 
being, nobody could be deprived of 
his life or personal liberty without 
the authority of law Then came the 
Constitution Under Article 359, the 
President could suspend the enforce- 
ment of the right under Article 21. 
You say 1n no way a citizen can be 
deprived of his life or liberty without 


"the authority of Jaw Then would 


the effect not be that Article 21 has 
in fact created a liability?’ 


He said the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s Order was not to take away 
the right ‘The nght is very much 
still there Only its enforcement has 
been suspended ’ 


Supposing there was still another 
valid source of a citizen’s right to 
life and personal liberty outside 
Article 21 and the Presidential Order 
only mentioned suspension of en- 
forcement of Article 21 "Will 1t 
be reasonable to proceed that the 
Constitution-maker wanted to sus- 
pend only the enforcement of Article 
21 while allowing a citizen to claim 
the same right from outside — . this 
will frustrate Article 359’ 


‘In a real emergency, the right to 
personal liberty ıs a very important 
thing to supervise ’ 


He conceded that i£ might shock 
the conscience to be told that a citi- 
zen’s right to personal liberty 1s bar- 
ted at the threshold in view of the 
Presidential Order of June 27 ‘But 
there 1s no way out of 1t" under the 


constitutional provision under Article 
359 


He said the crux was in the ex- 
pression ‘procedure established by 
law’ First the law should be firmly 
established, secondly there should be 
a procedure prescribed In the pre- 
sent case the Presidential Order 
passed under Article 359 could not 
be challenged before courts for pro- 
tection of any right including the 
tundamental rights embodied in 
Articles 14, 19, 21 and 22 


De. Attorney-General, 
December 18, 1975 


He told a five-judge constitution 
bench that the present appeals by 
the Union of India and the States 
of MP and UP arose out of peti- 
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tions challenging the orders of 
detention on the ground of breach 
of the MISA Acts because they had 
not been made on any grounds and 
were, therefore, mala fide 


He said in matters of internal 
security they should proceed on the 
basis that the State knew the facts 
of the situation. obtaining in the 
country 'The government was aware 
that the security of the country was 
at stake not only because of certain 
activities of persons within the coun- 
rry but also of certain foreign powers 
necessitating the proclamation of 
emergency 


The State had based its facts on 
various sources including intelligence 
reports which could not be made 
available even to the judges 


The position 1n law was absolutely 
clear that applications for moving 
courts were not maintainable in view 
of the Presidential Order under 
Article 359 


In all the cases before the high 
courts, he said, 1t was the State gov- 
ernment which had passed orders of 
detention and not any individual in 
his private capacity Therefore, the 
right to move courts for enforcement 
ot the right to personal liberty 
4gainst the executive action through 
habeas corpus petitions was barred 


He said that the writ of habeas 
co)pus was a method or a recourse 
available to courts to release a per- 
son detained without a  cause' 
Habeas corpus was a remedy and 
Article 32 and 226 empowered courts 
to give that remedy 1n case of un- 
lawful detentions It was illegal 
detention which was the basis of the 
jurisdiction of courts But 1t was that 
remedy which had been taken away 
by Article 359 If a person were to 
move fora writ of habeas coi pus, the 
court would stop ıt then and there 
and say that ıt could not take any 
action 


Reading from various constitu- 
tional authorities, he said that even 
in the US and UK there were 
provisions for suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus in the event of a 
rebellion or m any other crisis Dur- 
ing emergencies, the interest of the 
State was the prime consideration 
and that was not the time to go into 
the question whether a detention 
was legal or illegal It had been 


well said in May's Constitutional 
History that suspension of habeas 
corpus is suspension of the Magna 
Carta’ 
Niren De, Attorney General, 
December 18, 1975 


The founding fathers of the Indian 
Constitution were fully aware of the 
provisions in the Britssh and 
American constitutions for suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus and they 
armed the President of India with 
powers to make an order under 
Article 369 suspending that right 


The court could decide whether 
an order of detention was an action 
taken by the State In the present 
cases, the States were accepting the 
responsibility for the orders, he said 


He said that before going into 
the validity of an action, the court 
would have to examine whether an 
order was passed in an Official capa- 
city or ın a personal capacity If it 
was the former, the proceedings 
could not go on. 


He said an order by a Secretary 
to the Government would be an 
official action on the face of ıt It 
was for the other side to show 
whether it was done in an official 
Capacity and courts could find out 
if that was so 


He admitted that this was the 
first time such an order was being 
made The 1962 order was a condi- 
tional order (and was a bar to the 
enforcement of fundamental rights 
only in regard to the statutes men- 
tioned in the order itself) and “did 
not cover everything But an 
answer as to why such a departure 
had been made was difficult to give, 
he said 


They could not proceed on the 
basis whether the executive had 
abused or would abuse its powers 
“We may be very angry but cannot 
do anything about it. Article 359 
was very Clear that a person could 
not enforce his right to personal 
liberty 


Reading from the provisions of 
MISA, he said that the orders of 
detention had been made by a com- 
petent authority and satisfied Sec- 
tion 3 Under the Presidential 
Order, enforcement of the right to 
know the ground of detention pro- 
vided in Article 22 was barred The 


high courts had gone wrong in not 
noticing the distinction between the 
Presidential Order of 1962, and the 
argument of the detenus was that 
the action was in breach of MISA 
‘If I fail in the argument that you 
cannot examine the validity of the 
order’ He said then the question 
whether the order was valid vis-a- 
vis MISA would become irrelevant 
In spite of the ample powers under 
Article 359, a law existed for 
detention. 


Ram Panjwani, Deputy Advo- 
cate-General of Madhya Pradesh, 
December 18, 1975 


He read at length from the 
Constituent Assembly debates to 
highhght the primacy which the 
founding fathers had attached to 
the interests of the State, ‘overriding 
those of the citizens’, in times of 
emergency 


It was recognised by the consti- 
tution-makers that freedom of 
speech, fair as ıt was in peacetime, 
might endanger the security of the 
country in a grave emergency 


He emphasised that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had decided after 
due care and, great deliberation that 
the power during the emergency 
must be vested in the President, 
ucting on the advice of the Council 
of Ministers headed by the Prime 
Munster, rather than go through 
time-consuming parliamentary pro- 
cesses 


Taking the court through the con- 
stitutions and experiences in the 
UK, the USA and other countries, 
counsel said that the US President 
enjoyed the power to suspend the 
right to habeas corpus — Similar 
provisions existed m England and 
Ireland. 


In Ireland, he noted, any part of 
the constitution could be suspended 
during the emergency without a 
constitutional amendment And, in 
Australia, the Governor-General 
could issue wide-ranging regu- 
lations, which showed that the exe- 
cutive wielded vast powers during 
the emergency without gomg to 
Parhament 


R. W. Adik, Maharashtra Advo- 
cate-General, December 18, 1975 


He said if a legislature 1s com- 
petent to deprive a citizen of his 
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rights, whether fundamental or 
other legal rights, it could to that 
extent also bar the remedy provid- 
ed to a citizen under Articles 32 and 
226 of the Constitution 


He said a citizen's remedy to en- 
force any of his statutory rights 
under Article 226 could be taken 
away by a legislature by passing a 
law depriving the citizen of his 
right itself. 


Likewise, if a legislature was 
competent to deprive a citizen of 
any of his fundamental rights, the 
remedy to enforce them under 
Articles 32 and 226 could also be 
taken away 


He said the question whether a 
legislature could deprive a citizen 
of his fundamental rights by passing 
a law would depend on the theory 
of ‘basic structure’ laid down by the 
court in the Keshavananda Bharati 
case 


Contending that the Presidential 
Order issued under Article 359(1) 
was a ‘law’ within the meaning of 
Article 13(2), he said if the right to 
move any court to enforce funda- 
mental] rights guaranteed by Article 
21 was suspended, the jurisdiction 
ef the Supreme Court under Article 
32 and that of the high courts under 
Article 226 to 1ssue writs of habeas 
corpus would be restricted and thus 
dE remedy would be barred by 
é aw’, 


S. N Kacker, Advocate-General 
of U.P, December 19, 1975 


He asserted ın the Supreme Court 
today that all court inquiries into 
detentions were barred if the State 
or its officers passed an order of 
detention ostensibly under MISA 


In view of the June 27 Presiden- 
tial Order suspending enforcement 
of certain fundamental rights, no 
inquiry was possible except in de- 
tentions which were outside 
Article 21. 


He noted that the Supreme Court 
had already held that private deten- 
tions as distinguished from deten- 
tions by the State or its officers, 
were not covered by Article 21 


He stressed the effect of the Presi- 
dential Order under Article 359(1) 
(A) inserted by the 38th Constitu- 


tion Amendment Act, and said 
under it the executive action im 
violation of Article 21 would be 
permissible 


He contended that the grievance 
in the Allahabad petitions, against 
which he had come on appeal, was 
clearly the breach of procedure 
prescribed by MISA This brought 
in Article 21 in respect of which the 
right to move the court had been 
suspended in terms of the Presiden- 
tial Order. 


He argued that the contention of 
the detenus that Article 21 was not 
a right but only an mjunction was 
wrong ‘The contention would ren- 
der the order of the President mean- 
ingless, he submitted 


It was his plea that no further 
inquiry was open if the order on the 
[ace of 11 was valid and the detain- 
ing authority filed a reply to that 
effect 


He said that mala fide action could 
arise only out of personal malice 
in which case a detention would 
amount to deprivation of personal 
liberty by someone acting in his 
private capacity In that case the 
Presidential Order would not operate 


He said that taking the extreme 
stand that no order of detention 
was open to judicial scrutiny, if a 
District Magistrate, the detamuing 
authority under the MISA, pressur- 
ised a young man to marry someone 
against bis will and had him put 
behind bars for his refusal, that ac- 
tion would be mala fide That 
would be an action of the District 
Magistrate in his personal capacity 
It was an act which, he said, no 
governmental authority would 
exercise 


The Allahabad High Court had 
held that a writ petition on the 
ground of mala fide would he But 
that would not solve the problem till 
the exact meaning of mala fide was 
decided by the Supreme Court The 
High Court, he said, had held that 
the Presidential Order of June 27 
under Article 359 did not preclude 
a person from moving the court on 
the ground that a detention order 
was illegal as 1t was made in mala 
fide exercise of power 


He said he was concerned with 
answering the question on the scope 


of Article 21 and if an action did 
not fall within that scope, then the 
Presidential Order would not ope- 
tate A privdte detention order 
where the State government did not 
come into the picture was not 
covered by the order 


He said that once the court's 
jurisdiction was sought to be invok- 
ed, the court would have to go into 
the act and whether it was an order 
involving Article 21 


He said, ‘as far as going into the 
legality of a detention is concerned, 
that 1s barred once the State made 
a proper return’ He said an 
inquiry would be limited to the 
yuestion whether malice had been 
the main factor (behind a detention) 
so that Article 21 did not apply 


A person may have malice in 
mind but then the oider would be 
perfectly good 


He said that what had been sus- 
pended under the Presidential Order 
was only the right to move courts 
for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights That was the sphere it 
which the order would operate. 


He pointed out that the right of 
a detenu to get the grounds of de- 
tention had been taken away and 
there was a statutory ban on sup- 
plying the materials of detention in 
the background of the Emergency 


J. M. Thakur, Advocate General 
of Gujarat, Feb. 9, 1976 


He said the rule that executive 
action prejudicial to any person 
must have the authority of law to 
support it was not altered by the 
proclamation of emergency. 


He contended that the proclama- 
tion of emergency under Article 352 
or the orders under Article 359(1) 
of the Constitution did not widen the 
executive power of a State under 
Article 162 so as to empower the 
State to take any executive action 
which ıt was not otherwise com- 
petent to take 


He said that a law made by 
Parliament might confer powers and 
impose duties on a State or its 
officers under Clause (2) of Article 
258. The powers so conferred 
could only be exercised by the State 


in accordance with the provisions 
of such law and in no other manner 


He said that the right to arrest 
was conferred on the States by the 
Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act and on the officers of the State 
only if the conditions laid. down 
under Section 3 of the Act were 
fulfilled 


He maintained that if the condi- 
tions under Section 3 were not com- 
plied by the detaining authority, the 
order of detention would be ultra 
vires of MISA 


Habeas corpus, he said, was not 
only a remedy for the enforcement 
of the right to personal liberty, 
whether under natural law or coni- 
mon law or statute, but also a 
remedy for the enforcement of the 
principle of ultra vires 


He said that if the detainmg 
authority had failed to comply with 
the conditions laid down in Section 
3, the high courts would have juris- 
diction to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus for the enforcement of the 
principle of ultra vires 


He contended that the power of 
Parhament under Artilce 245 was 
subject to the provisions of Article 
226 and therefore Parliament was 
not competent to enact law which 
affected the powers of the high 
courts under Article 226 The high 
courts’ jurisdiction under Article 226 
was an extraordinary one It had 
been vested in the high courts to 
ensure that the law of the land was 
implicitly obeyed The remedy 
under Article 226 was a remedy m 
public law, he said 


He submitted that the high court's 
power to issue a writ of the nature 
of habeas corpus itself involved the 
conferment of jurisdiction or autho- 
rity to insist on the grounds of de- 
tention being made known to it to 
enable it to exercise its powers to 
Issue the writ 


He took the stand that Section 
16-A(9) of MISA could not be con- 
structed to prevent the officer from 
disclosing the grounds of detention 
when asked by a high court If so 
construed it would mean limitation 
of the power of the high courts 
under Article 226, which would be 
unconstitutional, 


He asserted that no iule of evid- 
ence could be enacted by any legis- 


lature that took away the power of 
the high courts under Article 226. 


He said that before the Consti- 
tution came into being every person 
had the right to personal hberty by 
virtue of natural law or common 
law This was not inconsistent with 
the provisions of part three of the 
Constitution, imcluding Article 21 
and did not become void by reason 
vf Article 13(1) of the Constitution 


He contended that the law of 
personal liberty continued to be in 
force under Clause (1) of Article 372 
and the fundamental right under 
Article 21 was in addition to the 
tight to personal liberty under 
natural law 


Therefore, even if Article 21 was 
suspended, the right to personal 
liberty under natural law and com- 
n law continued to be enforce- 
able 


Soli Sorabjee, detenus’ counsel, 
February 9, 1976 


He contended that when a habeas 
coi pus petition was filed, 1t was the 
duty of courts to satisfy themselves 
about the legality of detention 


He said it was incumbent upon 
the detaining authority to satisfy 
the court that the detention was m 
accordance with law ‘The detain- 
ing authority, he said, was under 
obligation to place all relevant facts 
betore the court to sustain the 
legality of detention 1f this was not 
done, and if the privilege against 
disclosure of grounds of detention 
was not upheld, then the detention 
should be quashed 


Quoting the decisions of the 
privy council and Nagpur and 
Patna high courts, counsel said this 
duty was to be performed even if 
the nation was at war or an emer- 
gency had been declared 


He said even if the entire chapter 
on fundamental rights was deleted 
irom the Constitution, the executive 
would still continue to be under 
obligation to act only in accordance 
with the law 


He said the declaration of emer- 
gency or promulgation of the Presi- 
dential Order under Article 359 did 
not make any difference to the 
application of the principle of rule 
of law Even during an emergency, 
a citizen could not be deprived of 
his liberty without the authority of 
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law ‘Whether there is any piesi- 
dential order under Article 359 or 
not, rule of law must be observed’ 
he added 


He said the Presidential Order 
under Article 359 only created a bar 
to the enforcement of fundamental 
nghts 


He said that the Indian Constr 
tution had conceived of a ‘limited’ 
executive By requiring the exe- 
cutive to carry out the legislative 
and judicial mandates, the Consti- 
tution had evolved a system of 
‘checks and balances’ to prevent the 
executive from assuming absolute 
powers to itself 


He said that if the executive was 
to claim that ıt could act without 
the authority of law and that during 
an emergency the courts could not 
question such an action of the exe- 
cutive, ıt would be contrary to the 
constitutional scheme of ‘checks and 
balances ' 


He quoted from the judgments of 
Chief Justice A N Ray, Mr Justice 
K K Mathew and Mr Justice M H 
Beg in Mrs Gandh’s election 
appeal 


He said the Chief Justice had 
struck down Clause 4 of Article 329 
(the 38th constitutional amendment) 
on the ground that it violated the 
principle of rule of law Counsel 
said the fact that a constitutional 
provision had been struck down on 
the ground that it violated the rule 
of law showed that the principle of 
law was a ‘well recognised yardstick 
to determine the legahty of state 
actions ' 


He said in his judgment, Mr 
Tustice Beg had observed that the 
principle of rule of law was em- 
bodied m the Constitution 


Describing the principle of rule 
of law as ‘the golden thread running 
through the Constitution’, counsel 
said the principle was very apparent 
m several articles 


On the question ot legality and 
scope of Section 16-A(9) of the 
Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act (bar on disclosure of grounds 
of detention), he said either this sec- 
tion should be ‘read down’ to mean 
that ıt was not applicable to courts 
or in case that was not possible, 
then ıt should be struck down as 
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violative of Article 226 of the 
Constitution. 


He said the section was not appli- 
cable when a petitioner challenged 
his detention on grounds of mala 
fide The section would also be m- 
applicable 1n case the disclosure of 
the detention was required by a 
court 


Ram Jethmalani, representing 
some detenus, Feb. 10, 1976 


He said that Article 21 prescrib- 
ed the rules of myunctions against 
the deprivation of personal liberty 
except according to procedure estab- 
lished by law It was a pre-existing 
liberty and not a product of Article 
21 It was, therefore, wrong to say 
that once Article 21 was suspended 
there could be no other mght to 
liberty which could be enforced. 


Counsel said that civil liberty or 
personal liberty in Article 21 was 
not a conglomeration of positive 
rights but a negative concept in the 
sense that 1t mvolved a correspond- 
ing duty on the authority not to 
deprive a person of this right except 
ın accordance with law Personal 
liberty was the absence of the right 
of others to deprive a person of his 
set to sleep, travel, eat and to be 
ree. 


All freedoms to life and liberty 
existed before the Constitution and 
it was absurd to suggest that Arti- 
cle 21 proceeded to destroy these 
and then made a fresh grant thereof. 
On the contrary, the Preamble made 
it clear that sovereignty resided in 
the people of India and the Consti- 
tution was a creature or product of 
the exercise of this sovereignty. 


He said that the Presidential 
Order under Article 359 suspending 
Article 21 did not widen executive 
authority The addition of subsec- 
tion 1-A to Article 359 did not des- 
troy or suspend rights analogous to 
those ın Article 21 This provision 
made st obligatory for the court to 
determine the position which would 
exist if Article 21 did not exist at 
all The court would have to exa- 
mine the pre-constitutional position 
when Article 21 was not there and 
to regard that as the prevailing 
position during an emergency to test 
the validity of a detention 


He said the basic philosophy of 
the Constitution was that the exe- 


cutive was bound by law A parla- 
mentary statute bound the executive 
to follow its provisions by both its 
positive and negative injunctions 
Every statute authorising action 1o 
be taken against an individual 1mplie- 
dly contained a negative injunction 
not to act except 1n accordance with 
the law, whether fundamental rights 
were suspended or not 


A detenu could invoke Article 226 
(power of high courts to issue the 
writ of habeas corpus) for violation 
of mandatory provisions of a statute 
like MISA he said 


Article 226, he said, provided a 
safeguard against deprivation of 
personal liberty It was a constitu- 
tional remedy for a person detained 
illegally, to secure his release. 


He said that the rule of law that 
a person could be detamed only with 
the authority of law created an en- 
forceable right to challenge an 
ilegal detention 


Explaining the components and 
content of the right to life and per- 
sonal liberty, he said that all the 
essential ingredients of this right had 
existed much before the Constitu- 
tion-makers guaranteed this right n 
the Constitution under Article 21 
It was erroneous to contend that 
Article 21 first sucked this right and 
then redistributed ıt. 


This Article had first conferred 
something on a citizen and sought 
to bar its withdrawal or abrogation 
except under the established proce- 
dure of law, he said 


He said that according to the 
preamble of the Constitution, India 
was Created as a sovereign, democra- 
tic republic for all times of war and 
peace and this basic democratic 
character of the Indian polity could 
not be destroyed, changed or altered 
even during times of peace, war, 
normalcy or emergency 


No Presidential Order under Art- 
cle 350(1) of the Constitution could 
abrogate this basic right to life and 
personal liberty and no presidential 
proclamation. of emergency could 
result or lead to the 'substitution of 
sovereign bureaucracy in place of 
sovereignty of the people,’ he said 


During normal times, the soverei- 
gnty of the people was asserted by 


three great constitutional principles 
First, all laws must be made by 
chosen representatives of the people 
in the two Houses of Parliament. 
Rule by presidential order was a 
mild ‘aberration’ which did not 
change the basic character of the 
polity as envisaged by the Constitu- 
tion. 


The second principle was that 
even Parlament could not abrogate 
certain selected rights described ın 
part three of the Constitution except 
to a limited extent and subject 10 
judicial satisfaction. 


The third was that the government 
or its officers could act to the pre- 
Judice of citizens only to the extent 
permissible under validly enacted 
laws 


He said that while the second 
principle, 1e, the enforcement of 
fundamental rights could be partly 
or wholly suspended during the 
times of emergency, the other two 
principles continued to govern the 
body politic of the country 


The executive remained subordi- 
nate to Parliament during all times 
of peace and war while Parliament 
itself, in a political sense, remained 
subordinate to the sovereignty of 
the people 


He also said that Parliament was 
not competent to enact a law which 
affected the power of the High Court 
under Article 226 of the Constitution 


The jurisdiction of the High Court 
under Article 226 was an extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction vested in the 
High Court for ensuring that the law 
of the land was implicitly obeyed 


Counsel said that the remedy 
provided under Article 226 was a 
remedy in public law 


Citing a number of judicial autho- 
rities and decisions of the Supreme 
Court and High Courts, he.said that 
unti and unless the remedy under 
Article 21 of the Constitution was 
deleted from the Constitution, 
habeas corpus petitions were main- 
tainable in courts of law against 
mala fide and 1llegal detention. 


Courts have inherent jurisdiction 
under the Constitution to go into 
and examine the validity of deten- 


tion orders even during the emer- 
gency, counsel said 


Ram Jethmalani, Feb. 11, 1976 


Ths normal rule of judicial inter- 
pretation in favour of the citizen 
and his liberty must exist even in 
4n emergency, he told the Supreme 
Court 


He said the judiciary must exert 
itself to the utmost to preserve the 
liberty of the citizen 


He said Parliament’s powers were 
considerably enhanced durmg an 
emergency and the citizen had hard- 
ly any protection against the will of 
Parliament ‘This is enough dimuni- 
tion of liberty and it 1s no part of 
the judicial function to add to this 
dimunition by its interpretative 
p ower’ 


During World War II, he sa.d, 
the US Supreme Court upheld the 
princicp:es of liberty leading to the 
re,ease of an American citizen ot 
Japaness crigin who was detained 
d» à precautionary measure alter the 
Japanese an attack on Pearl Har- 
bour The court came to the con- 
«lusien that the Act passed by 
Congress authorising such deten- 
uons must be so construed as to 
preserve liberty 


As soon as a detenu complains of 
the legality of his detention the court 
is tound to look at the habeas 
corpus petition and entertain jt, even 
during an emergency, he said 


Ín such cases the ccurt has two 
courses before ıt It can hold the 
production of an order of detention 
which is ex-facie good as a sufficient 
legal justification or in the absence 
of anything else, ıt may presume the 
validity of the order by relying on 
the presumption of fact authorised 
by Section 114 of the Evidence Act 


Alternately, ıt may refuse to act 
under S-ction 114 of the Evidence 
Act and raise a presumption of 
validity The judicial conscience 
may be induced to make a further 
examination of the order even in the 
absence of a positive prima facie 
case being made out by the detenu. 
he said 


In all such cases, the onus of proof 
on a detenu is very light 


Once the court starts the exami- 
nation of the legality of an order of 


detention either because a prima 
facie case has been made out by the 
detenu or because the court 1s other- 
wise anxious to determine the 
legality of that detention, the 
detaining authority must affirmative- 
ly satisfy the conscience of the court 
that none of the grounds of invali- 
dity mentioned in Khudi Ram’s case 
exisí 


Ii the detaining authority does not 
produce a statement or its reasons 
and the material on which it has 
acted, the court may well conclude 
that the power has been unlawfully 
ex.rcised, counsel further argued 


The production of a statement or 
reasons for detention of a person is 
ob'igatory 1n spite of Section 16A (9) 
of the Maintenance of Internal. 
Security Act (MISA) prohibiting 
disclosure of grounds of detention 
to courts and detenus 


He said that Clause 9 of the Sec- 
tion 16A of MISA, properly conside- 
1ed and construed, hits voluntary 
disclosures or communication of 
grounds to courts or detenus by the 
detaining authority, but not the forc- 
ed production of such material on 
which the detention order has been 
based under judicial summons or 
requisition lawfully made 


He said that the intention of the 
legislature while enacting this pro- 
vision in MISA was not to shut out 
the powers of courts 


The legislature, he said, knew n 
was not dealimg with an ordinary 
law but a superior court exercising 
constitutional functions It must be 
assumed not to have intended ca 
interfere with that paramount power 
of jurisdiction. of superior courts 
under Article 226 of the Constitu- 
tion 


He said that a controversy whether 
Clause 9 of Section 16-A of MISA 
is a rule of procedure or otherwise 
is irrelevant. 


Section 14 of the Preventive De- 
tention Act (PDA) struck down in 
Gopalan’s case was clearly a rule 
of evidence A rule of evidence 1s 
a rule of procedure, he said 


Counsel said that Article 226 of 
the Constitution itself is a constitu- 
tional procedure for determining the 
validity of detention, if a simple 
statutory rule of procedure violates 


the higher constitutional procedure 
or impedes it, the former must be 
declared invalid on the ground of 
repugnancy 


He said that the rule of repugn- 
ancy does not depend on the form 
of the statute but on its substance 
—the impact on the remedial right 
of the detenu to assert thus freedom 
from unlawful restraints 


Citing a number of judicial autho- 
rities, he said that if the Constitution 
says that the court should look at 
the reasons to find out if they aie 
good, but a statute says that the 
court cannot look at the reasons, it 
is an Obvious case of repugnancy. 
The rule of repugnancy applies 
where both the provisions are 
otherwise intia vires and valid 


He said that the Constitution 
creates limited legislative compet- 
ence in the field of preventive de- 
tention Preventive detention 1s 
justified only when it 1s for specific 
purposes 


The executive power under Article 
162 or 73 of the Constitution will 
a'so extend only to detention con- 
nected with these matters Without 
reasons being supplied, the court 
cannot even discover whether the 
execulive 1s exercising its executive 
authority in relation to those mat- 
ters about which the legislature has 
powei to make laws 


The kar placed by Clause 9 of 
Section 16-A of MISA, therefore, 
prevents the performance of the 
court's duty to determine the vires 
of executive action even if such 
action is competent under Articles 
162 and 73 without the authority 
of law. 


Anil B. Divan, counsel for some 
detenus in Maharashtra, 
February 11, 1976 


He said Article 226 (power of 
high courts to issue writs) was an 
entrenched provision of the Consti- 
tution and was available to a detenu 
to challenge an illegal detention 
during the emergency Article 226 
could not be amended under Article 
368 (amending the power of Parlia- 
ment) without the requisite ratifica- 
tion by the States 


The proclamation of emergency 
aid not seek to validate any law 
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which may be ultra vires the Con- 
st:tution or which encroaches on 
judicial power, he said Therefore. 
executive action like that of deten- 
uon Of persons under MISA, could 
be declared ultra vires if the pro- 
visions of a statute were not com- 
pued with in ordering a detention 


Under the Constitution, he said, 
the executive had a limuted autho- 
rity If executive action prejudiced 
or affected the life or liberty of the 
citizen, it was incumbent on the 
executive to support its action on 
the basis of law 


‘This is the principle of legality 
or the rule of law’, he said 


Anil B Divan, February 12, 
1976 


He told the court that Section 
16A(9) of the Maintenance of In- 
ternal Security Act (MISA) 
providing for non-disclosure or 
communication of grounds of deten- 
tion must be ‘read down’ as not 
affecting the jurisdiction of high 
courts under Article 226 (power te 
issue writ of habeas corpus) 


The effect of accepting the argu- 
ment of the government side that 
courts could not get the grounds or 
material on the basis detentions were 
made in view of Section 16A (9) to 
test the validity of detentions, would 
be to take away the adjudicatory 
function to be performed by the 
judiciary and must, therefore, be 
struck down as being violative ot 
Article 226 


He said that the court should not 
give a meaning as sought to be given 
by the government side because 
Article 226 was a constitutional 
jurisdiction The effect of the argu- 
ment of the other side that files or 
material on the basis of which de- 
isnt:ons were made could not be 
made available to courts 1n view ot 
Section 16A (9) would be that judi- 
«ial determination of the legality of 
a detention under MISA was sought 
to be replaced by legislative deter- 
mination 


[llegal detention, he said, was not 
something connected with matters 
of State, the disclosure of which 
might be against public interest 


He further argued that Section 
16A (9) provided for non-disclosure 


of grounds only in respect of per- 
sons against whom a ‘valid’ declara- 
ton had been made that his deten- 
uon was necessary to deal with the 
emergency and not a ‘purported’ 
declaration Section 16A would 
operate only where a valid declara- 
tron had been made 


He said that if someone commit- 
ted dacoity or was arrested for 
gambling, it could have nothing to 
do with the security of the State A 
declaration in such cases would have 
nothing to do with the emergency 


He said that if a detenu was able 
to show that a district magistrate 
had ordered the arrest of 100 per- 
sons within one hour, the magistrate 
could not have applied his- mind in 
coming to the conclusion that it 
was neoessary to make the arrests 
within such a short time ‘Therefore, 
how could the legislature decide that 
oace such a declaration was made, 
grounds of detention could not be 
disclosed or communicated 


Divan said Section 16A (9) must 
be so construed as to harmonise the 
statute (MISA) with the Constitu- 
tion If it was ın conflict with the 
Constitution, the provision must go 


He contended that the citizens of ’ 


India would be reduced to a state 
of ‘almost total rightlessness' if the 
arguments on behalf of the Union 
and some other Stat» governments on 
the suspension of Articles 21 and 22 
of the Constitution relating to the 
enforcement of right to life and per- 
sona] liberty and other fundamental 
rights were accepted 


The result of the government's 
stand that detenus have no right at 
all to approach any court of law for 
the enforcement of their right to life 
and personal liberty during the per- 
10d of the emergency would be that 
citizens would be reduced to the 
status of 'slaves', he argued 


Their masters would be the indi- 
viduals exercising or controlling che 
executive power in any arbitrary or 
capricious manner without any 
check, appeal or supervision of an 
independent agency or organ of the 
Staté, he said 


He said that even 1n Roman Law, 
a slave could approach certain 
authorities if he was treated m- 


humanly The executive in a 
sovereign, democratic republic like 
India was claiming such startling. 
unlimited and arbitrary powers to 
detain any person without the au- 
thority of law or by overriding con- 
stitutional or legal provisions relating 
to the protection of life and liberty 
Oi citizens 


Citing a number of judicial autho- 
rities and judgments of the Supreme 
Court and high courts in habeas 
corpus cases, he said that if Article 
21 1s the sole repository of the right 
to personal liberty as claimed by the 
government counsel, the victim or 
citizens or persons affected cannot 
even approach criminal courts 


Under the Indian Penal Code, he 
said, if a citizen is wrongfully con- 
fined by a public officer, such public 
officer 1s guilty of a crime It con- 
tentions urged on behalf of the 
government on suspension of Article 
21 and 22 are accepted, the execu- 
tive officers are at liberty to commit 
these crimes and the victim cannot 
complain 


He quoted extracts from several 
judicial authorities in England and 
India to support his contention that 
if the executive action prejudices or 
affects the life and liberty of the 
ciizen or any of his rights, it i% 
incumbent upon the executive to 
support its action on the basis of 
law This is the principle of legality 
of the rule of law, he said 


He said that the whole concept 
of Jaw means that everyone 1n India 
I$ governed by law and nothing else 
If there 1s no law on the subject, 
C1 if there is no law affecting some- 
one. the individual citizen or any 
person ıs free to do what he likes 


This, he said, is the rule of law oi 
rule under law If the executive or 
those persons who rule can act to 
the prejudice of any person without 
any law, it means rule without law 
The executive authority ın India 
cannot act to the prejudice of any 
person or to the detriment of any 
person on the ground that 1t 1s omni- 
potent It must produce the cover 
of law or the authority of law which 
warrants its action 


He said that the object of the 
preventive detention law was to 
isolate persons suspected to act pre- 
judicial to public security or public 


order It was merely preventive and 
not punitive. 


Even 1n cases of preventive deten- 
tion, the executive was bound to 
comply with requirements of the law 
and jurisdiction of courts was avail- 
able to a citizen 1f he were aggrieved 
and complaimed of illegality of his 
detention irrespective of the procla- 
mation of the emergency and exist- 
ence of the Presidential Order 
suspending fundamental rights, he 
said 


On the scope of judicial scrutiny 
jn view of the emergency and the 
existence of the Presidential Order 
under Article 359 of the Constitu- 
tion, counsel said that habeas corpus 
petitions filed by detenus were mam- 
tainable in a court of law even dur- 
ing the emergency to test the legality 
ot a detention order 


He said that the initial burden of 
proof of illegality of detention is 
on the detenu to make out a prima 
facie case Once the detenu makes 
out a prima facie case, the burden of 
proof shifts on the State and it 1s 
the incumbent duty of the State to 
file a good return Thereafter, the 
burden is on the State to place suffi- 
cient material to satisfy the court 
that the satisfaction of the detaiming 
authority was valid to sustain the 
detention order. 


He cited decisions in several lead- 
ing cases of preventive detention 
under the Defence of India Act to 
show that even when the law did not 
1equire the giving of grounds under 
the Defence of India Act and Rules, 
the cases showed that once a prima 
jacie case was made out by detenus 
the burden of proof shifted to the 
State 


The court in a petition for a writ 
ot habeas corpus is entitled to in- 
vestigate into the correctness or 
otherwise of the return filed by the 
detaining authority and has repeat- 
edly gone into the truth or falsity 
ot the basic facts on which the 
detention order was based he said 


Gyan Chander Dwivedi, counsel 
for some detenus, February 13, 
1976 


Power of judicial review of pre- 
ventive detention cases under Article 
226 of the Constitution 1s not touch- 
ed and remains unaffected by the 
Presidential Order if a detenu, 
claims a right outside the fundamen- 


tal rights specified 1n the Presidential 
Order of June 27 last, he said 


He said that this power of judicial 
scrutiny by high courts under this 
constitutional provision 1s also not 
afiected by Section 16A of the Mam- 
tenance of Internal Secunty Act 
(MISA) 


He said that Section. 16A (3) of 
MISA is hit by the prmciples of 
excessive delegation of powers 
Clause 9 of Section 16 of MISA does 
not bar the jurisdiction of the high 
courts under Article 226 of the 
Constitution. 


He contended that under the con- 
st tutional and legal scheme of the 
country, courts cannot remain power- 
less and a ‘dumb spectator’, if the 
éxecutive resorts to indiscriminate 
arrests of anyone and everyone by 
misusing its powers ‘like anything’ 


Citing a number of judicial autho- 
nties m support ol his contention, 
he sa.d that if non-application of 
the mind by the detaining authority 
before passing a detention order 1s 
apparent from the detention order 
and the affidavits on record by the 
detaining authority, the court is not 
powerless to strike down the deten- 
tion order even in the absence off 
eccord Even delay in passing a 
detention order may show casualness 
and the detenu 1s entitled to be re- 
leased by court, he said 


Counsel said that liberty of a 
citizen 1s an extremely precious 
right and whenever and wherever 
any infraction of such a right is in- 
volved the court must act as a 
watchdog and sentinel of liberty or 
else democracy would be destroyed 
and the Constitution may become 4 
farce 


He said that the argument of the 
Additional Solicitor-General that 
there are safeguards under Section 
16A of MISA 1s devoid of merit 
On close scrutiny of this provision, 
it 1s clear that provisions for review 
are illusory 


He said that safeguards on depri- 
valion of personal liberty were still 
better under the U K Habeas Corpus 
Act 1679, the Defence of General 
Regulation 1939, the Restriction and 

ztention Ordinance 1944, and De- 
fence of India Rules 1962 than com- 
parable provision of Section 16A ot 
MISA and that there was a provision 
in all these statutes of a review ot 


detention by responsible, seniormost 
officers of the State 


Judicial review was not barred at 
any stage under these statutes while 
the Habeas Corpus Act of England 
was not even suspended in England 
during the two world wars, he said 


He said that the language or 
phraseology of the Presidential 
Orde: of June 27 last under Article 
359/1) of the Constitution barring 
the entorcement of the fundamental 
rights would not make any differ- 
ence as far as the power of the High 
Court was concerned The executive 
would still have to act in accordance 
with the law 


Counsel said that law arises from 
facts and the facts in some instances 
were so Startling as a result of 10- 
d'scriminate arrests of everyone and 
anyone that it was shocking the 
conscience of citizens He cited 
several instances where detention 
warrants were issued against dead 
men 


He said that he was ielying on 
these extreme instances and argu- 
ments because it was the govern- 
ment counsel who took the most 
extreme stand that law or no law 
and procedure or no procedure, ıt 
can arrest any man without any 
check or judicial remedy 


Dr. N. M. Ghatate, counsel for 
one of the detenus, Feb. 13, 1976 


He opened his arguments with the 
content'on that the interpretation 
given on behalf of the State that 
the Pr:sidential Order gave unlimi- 
ted power to deprive a person of 
even his life was not in harmony 
with the Constitution of a sovereign, 
democratic republic or with inter- 
national law and international 
oblgations 


Therefore, where a law was cap- 
atio of more than one interpretation, 
courts should prefer that which was 
in conformity and not in conflict 
with international law and obliga- 
tons Article 51 of the Constitution 
requires the State to act in accord- 
ance with international law and 
ireaty obligations like the UN 
Charter and Human Rights Treaty 


In his inconclusive arguments, the 
counse] said that 1f an order was 
subject to two interpretations only 
then should it be given such an in- 
terpretation as to harmonise with 
international obligations 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi responds to charges 
that democracy in India 1s dead, Interview with 
Indira Gandhi ‘Saturday Review’ 9 August 1975 
10, Discussion 18 October, 1975 5 

Ramamurthi, M. K Supreme Court verdict "Tri- 
bune’ 11 November, 1975 

Rao, K R M. Economic fruits of emergency ‘“De- 
mocratic World’ 12 October, 1975 5-7 

Richardson, D B Inside a nation where democracy 
is faltering ‘US. News and World Report" 15 
September, 1975 61-64 

Saikar, Jayanta and Bowring, Philip. India expos- 
ing hidden funds ‘Far Eastern Economic Review’ 
30 October, 1975 60 

Sen, Mohit, Democratic perspective after emer- 
gency ‘New Age’ 27 July, 1975 3 

Sheils, M. and Clifton, T Tightening grip 'News- 
week’ 21 July, 1975 25 

Shukla, Vidya Charan. Emergency averted a crisis 
in democratic functiomng ‘Yojana’: 15 October, 
1975 6-7 

Sieg heil, Indira? ‘New Republic’ 18 July, 1975* 
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Skosyrev, Vladimir, Stabilisation in India ‘Indian 
Herald’ 10 November, 1975 

Smith, W Emergency a needed shock ‘Time’. 27 
October, 1975 28 

Steele, P. and Jenkins, L India the iron fist 
‘Newsweek’ 7 July, 1975 22-24 

Steele, A and others. Indira’s biggest booster legal 
crisis for Indira Gandhi ‘Newsweek’ 30 June, 
1975 29-30 

Sterung, C Ruler of 600 million and alone ‘New 
York Time Magazine’ 10 August, 1975 6-7 

Siwuacots in hosveis to get ail essential commodi- 
ues through cooperative. Government of India, 
Ministry ot Education order ‘Hindu’ 27 July, 
1975 82 

Supreme Court grants partial stay order on Indira 
uandnis stay application on Allanabad Hign 
Court Judgement ‘Hindustan Times’ 25 June, 
1975 1 

Supreme Court unanimously upho'd on November 
7, 19/5 the election of Prime Minister Mrs Gan- 
dhi ‘indian Express’ 8 November, 1975 1 

Yved, H., N Kole of labour and Industry during 
national emergency Indian Worker’ Special 
imergency Number 24 inovember, 19:5 79-u0 

Twenty point programme’s implementation was 
stressed by Congress President shr1 D K Barooan 
while addressing the party workers ‘Hindustan 
‘Limes’ 2 February, 1946 1. 

(Tweniy poimi programme Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi whole aadressing a public meeting at 
Mysore appealed to people for cooperation and 
told tnat piocking or Govt plans snau not be 
tolerated ‘Indian Express’ 14 February, 1976 1 

Uiban Land Ceiling and Regulation Bil 1976 was 
passed by Lok Sabha on Sth February, 1976 
Hindustan Times’ 6 Fenruary, 1976 1 

Usvatov, Alexander. India time of reform (com 
menting on measures taken by Indira Gandhi 
administration) ‘New Times (Moscow)’ No 33 
August, 1975 10-11 

Voluntary disclosure of hidden wealth and income 
Presiaent issued an ordinance on 8th October 
1975 Three months tyme given to escape from 
penalty ‘Indian Express’ 9th October, 1975. 1 

Wages of men and women were made equal for 
the same work under the ordinance issued by 
central government on 26 September, 1975. 'Hin- 
dustan Times’ 27 September, 1975 1 

Wazes of worker’s ordinance was issued by the 
President on November 12, 1975 by which wor- 
ker’s drawing a salary of Rs 1000/- were given 
right to recover their wages from defaulting em- 
ployee through instant proceeding of the Court 
‘Indian Express’ 23 November, 1975 1 

Wallace, J N Is democracy dead in India ‘US 
News and World Report’ 25 August, 1975 31 

Willenson, K and Tharp, D Indira Gandhi in the 
dock ‘Newsweek’ 23 June, 1975 35 
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aE RIPPLES OF INDUSTR) 





Industry ts like a pool of clear water its ripples spread out 
In ever-widening circles—cooling, healing and nourishing 
wherever they spread. The ripples of the industries 
established by Tatas similarly have spread out all over the 
country—providing employment, new industries and 
engineering expertise wherever they have spread 


TELCO, for example, has fostered the growth of 350 
suppliers all over the country for manufacturing auto- 
ancillaries TISCO again has led to the establishment of the 
Indian Tube Company, Belpahar Refractories, Tata- 
Yodogawa, and Tata-Robins-Fraser 


There ts no end to the ripples of industries pioneered by Tatas 


TATA ENTERPRISES 
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if you like, regal environment in which 
to fly to Australia 

Yes, my ‘Emperors’ are now 

at your command 


Non-stop, 
\\ Air-India has now introduced 
i 


4 747s on its Australia Route. 
Every Monday, non-stop SON under feeling 
from Bombay to Perth. P 
And on to Sydney 
A Es Every Friday, via Madras More cardo capacity! 
and Singapore to Perth 40 bui iia d 


and Sydney 


wing its way to Australia 
349 luxurious seats every week. 
A fat more spacious, more 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the 
processing of Colour and Black and White 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing 
Industries Also in the manufacture of Paints, 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers 
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Qur customers include some of the world's 
leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 


The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
lies in our policy of product quality —the 
only sacred cow in our fast developing 
organisation 


SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. ~ 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India 
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The name that means a variety of 
products to a variety of 
customers For farmers—farm 
tractors and implements For 
construction engineers and 
industrial users—industrial 
tractors and cranes For 
motorists—shock absorbers and 
piston assemblies For office 
commuters and fun-lovers— 
motorcycles and scooters For 
railways—automatic buffer 


couplers, brake and suspension | 
systems For the housewife— 
heating elements for domestic 
appliances For exporters —a 
complete export service Escorts 
is a government recognised 
Export House and has to its ; 
credit, exports of a wide range of 
engineering goods — from 
automotive and industrial 
ancillaries to Joint ventures in 
motorcycles and tractors, to 
countries such as USA, UK, 
Poland, USSR, UAR, Sudan, 
Zambia, Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Afghanistan, fran and Nepal Plus 
a host of products and services 
which take the ESCORTS name 
to almost every industry, every 
institution and every home 


Escorts Limited 
New Delhi Faridabad 
Bombay Calcutta Madras 
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f India’s total exports 
i have gone up to 
i over Rs. 3,300 Crores, 
* Ten years ago, 
, it was only Rs. 805 : 
^ crores. 

Quality control has i 
'  heiped to build a i 
r better image of / 
*" Indian goods abroad. 
& Engineering goods 
* earned Rs. 353 
crores last year 
through exports— ' 
a new record. - 
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For a free booklet on 
FOREIGN TRADE 
please write to: 
Distribution Manager 
D.A.V .P., B Block, Kaslurba 
Gandhi Marg, 

New Delhi-110001 
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Pioneers of self-reliance in 
steel plant engineering in India, 
Dasturs are in the forefront of 
steel plant design and techno- 
logy o Pelletization o Sponge 
iron making o Electric Arc 
Furnace steelmaking o OBM 
steelmaking a Continuous 
casting a Electro-slag remelting 
D Vacuum degassing etc. 


Dasturs design and engineer 
large integrated, mini-steel, 
alloy and specia! steel plants— 
to produce steel of diverse 
types using Indian raw 
materials with Indian know- 
how. Also foundry/forge, 
ferrow-alloy, chemical! and 
nuclear fuel plants etc. They 
are consultants to the 


"^u 


cs 3 
S; Hoas. 





Government of India for the 
Visakhapatnam steel project— 
the first coast-based steel plant 
in India—as well as for the 
Salem steel plant and the Super 
Alloys Project, Hyderabad. 


As in India, Dasturs are 
actively planning steel 4 
development in South East 
Asia, West Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Currently they 
are consultants for a number 
of steel projects—in Nepal, 
Indonesia, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Syria, Egypt, Libya etc. They 
have been recently appointed 
principal consultants by the 
Government of the Libyan Arab 
Republic for the new iron and 
steel complex at Misurata. 


M.N.DASTUR & CO (P) LTD 


Consulting Engineers 
CALCUTTA 
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Self -reliance in technolog, 
for economic self - reliance 
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WANT TO PUMP A SUMP? 


Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range 
of compressed air equipment in India — industrial 

tools, construction and mining tools, and air compressors 
both stationary and portable All these are made 

to the highest standards of workmanship and quality 

and backed by the efficient after-sales service that have 
earned Consolidated Pneumatic a reputation for the 
most dependable compressed air equipment in India 


The power of air harnessed for industry. 


Consolidated 


Pneumatic! 
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KEY ROLE OF FCI 


India’s biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the | 
largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


FCl's Production Units ` 


FCl's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes ‘of plant nutrients This will rise 
to over 3.5 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream. 


Catalyst Know-how 

FCI is one of the few organisations in the world to 

develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer ' 
, catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 
Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
'modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to > 


the final commissioning stage 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 
measures FCI now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF 
INDIA’ LIMITED 
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journal which sought to refiect through free discussion every specialist, too, voiced his views In today’s situation, ii 

de of Indian thought and aspiration Each’ month a single longer possible to maintain unfettered debate. However 

)blem was debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. ever it is possible, we shall intervene if only to help buik 

anions expressed ranged from congress to socialist, from elanty and keep alive something of the original | 

vodaya to communist to swatantra The non-political which inspired this journal when it was launched in 
l 

bligher/ ROMESH THAPAR managing editor/RAJ THAPAR production /TEJBIR SINGH circulation/C B K 


bhshed from Malhotra Building, New Delh-1 Telephone 46534 Cable Address Seminar New Delhi Single copy Rs 
pence, 85 cenis ($) Yearly Rs 30, £ 4, $10 Three Year Rs 75, £ 10, $25 Reproduction of material prohibited unless permit 
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JEXT MONTH : CHANGING COMMUNIS 


LIFE AND LIVING 


a symposium on 
some aspects of 
self fulfilment 


symposium participants 





THE PROBLEM 
A short statement 
of the issues involved 


THE SADHU IN OUR LIFE 
Madhava Ashish, hves in the Kumaon 
Hils in charge of the ashram 

founded by Krishna Prem 


ACCESS TO CULTURE 
Romesh Thapar, Editor, 
‘Seminar’ 


LITERACY AND SCHOOLING 
Johan Galtung, holds the chair 
in Conflict and Peace Research, 
University of Oslo 


THE UNINTENDED CITY 

Jai Sen, architect working in 

Community Development and Developmental 
Research in Calcutta 


PARTY TO A MURDER 
J Swaminathan, Painter 


TALK LESS, LAUGH MORE 
Abu Abraham, cartoonist working in the 
‘Indian Express’ and Member of Parliament 


COVER i ! 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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The problem 


In normal and politically healthy times, the two hundredth issue of 
SEMINAR would have been the ideal moment for a necessary introspection 
and critical review of some seventeen years of uninterrupted intellectual 
effort and analysis. Such a review would have required the assertion of the 
harshest truths. That we are unable to gather such material despite consider- 
able trying, is asad and demoralising fact for us which no censor or govern- 
ment edict cau obliterate. Fear has taken hold. Silenceis the rule. We are 
witnessing, whatever the Establishment soothsayers might say, the slow 
death of the social sciences in India. It is also a quiet death, often 
imperceptible and Hindu in its style. SEMINAR is very much a part of 


that death, for it cannot but reflect the deteriorating condition of intellectual 
enquiry in our land today. But the battle to survive, whatever the odds, has 
to be part of our response. Somehow, we will have to gather the materials 
with which to keep alive the modern mind of India. Unpublished papers, 
reprints, translations, bits and pieces from here and there, are the stuff on 
which we must willy nilly subsist. You must bear with us as we move 


through this vale of fear and intellectual paralysis. We hope that the result 


of this search will excite and surprise. This two hundredth issue of 
SEMINAR is a sample—and still very much a problem ! 
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NO picture of India would be 
complete that did not include the 
ochre-robed — sadhu—hairy, ash- 
besmeared, with staff, water pot, 
and rolled-up deerskin mat, begging 
his way across the length and 
breadth of the sub-continent He 
has other names and other forms, 
but he 1s always recognisable He 
has his parallels in the contempla- 
tive monk or fmar of the Christian 
world, the Muslim fakir, and the 
Buddhist bhikshu, but in India, 
whatever his denomination, he will 
be called sadhu, the good or vir- 
tuous man So representative ot 
India is he that his mage evokes the 
timeless traditions of the Puranas, 
the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
and the rituals of the Vedic sacri- 
fice He is renunciation personified, 
the living flame of celibate restraint, 
calm-eyed wisdom, and the cool 
breeze of compassion Indians res- 
pect him, fear him, and treat him 
as they treat their gods—with tole- 
rant familiarity 


His roots can be traced back to 
the beginnings of human life. 
Then, as now, some men were 
driven by urgings within their na- 
tures to pierce the screen of sense 
experience and seek out the mean- 
ing of existence As it ıs put in the 
Kathopanishad ‘Some wise man, 
seeking deathlessness, with inturn- 
ed gaze beheld the Self? Men were 
not often so wise Instead of behold- 
ing the Self, with its knowledge of 
unitary being, they entered the 
strange mid-region of magical 
effects, prognostic dreams, and 
healing powers—magical powers 
whose advantages were more 


The sachu in our life 


MADHAVA ASHISH 


obvious to early man than were 
those of mystical truths. 


In tribal life these men were 
Shamanas or Medicine-men, men of 
weird, outlandish behaviour, driven 
to the fringes of society, yet tolera- 
ted because of the benefits social 
groups seemed to reap from their 
presence ‘They were visionaries, 
and out of the:r visions they built 
up the myths that enshrined both 
the histories and the value systems 
of their societies 


As mankind progressed in 
knowledge and understanding, so 
these men also developed their 
capacity to understand and interpret 
the content ot their inner-world 
experience Some of them achieved 
the mystical experience of the unity 
ot being Out of the collected data 
of these non-physical avenues of 
knowledge men built their first rel- 
gious and philosophical systems— 
their attempts to explain to them- 
selves why life 1s what ıt is, how it 
came into being, and where it is 
leading. 


Such yearnings after a meaning 
to life are not uncommon Men 
found their own yearnings re- 
flected ın the formulated thoughts 
of others and were attracted to them 
Thus schools arose: groups of men 
gathered around seers, each group 
developing its own belief, philo- 
sophy and disciphne, yet all groups 
seeking and attempting to interpret 
a vision of the essential unity of all 
life and all being 


In India these schools remained 
less institutionalised than in the 
West, so that the once universal 


sanatan dharma was never replaced 
by a restricted single religion, as 
happened elsewhere Consequently, 
India retained the ancient concept 
of philosophy that 1t was not specu- 
lative but derivative from mystical 
experience The logical coherence 
of the seer’s view was to be proved, 
firstly, by his living in accord with 
his perception and, secondly, by his 
providing a discipline whereby his 
pupils could experience the same 
truths for themselves. From these 
disciplines have developed the 
sadhu’s life-style which, mm some 
sense, still represents one way of 
life that ıs consonant with the 
attained saint’s outlook. 


A. t the time of their origin, these 
schools never questioned the reality 
of the mystical experience When 
argument arose, it concerned their 
interpretations of the experience. 
For the truth experienced was ob- 
jectively real, real as judged by the 
same criteria as we judge anything 
to be real This has to be empha- 
sised because ıt is now fashionable 
to deny objectivity to tbe truths of 
mystical experience, or, if reality is 
at all allowed, to allow 1t only in the 
sophistical sense that what human 
beings experience must be real hu- 
man experience, not in the sense 
that it has real being. 


We cannot begin to understand 
mystical perception, if we have 
never challenged the simplistic view 
of reality by seemg that all we know 
in waking experience is known only 
in terms of sense stimuli. A tactile 
sensation ‘proves’ only a sensation: 
1t does not prove that its apparent 
source is ‘real’. The pragmatic test 
of day-to-day reality is consensus 
of agreement—which leaves the 
reality of those ‘others’ with whom 
we agree hanging in the air. The 
point in this exercise lies in seeing 
that the experience content shared 
and agreed upon by ordinary men 
constitutes ordinary reality. What 
we sense but do not share and 
agree upon, may be someone's illu- 
sion Seers also share and agree 
upon other sorts of reality The 
criteria are the same. 


It may seem out of place to dis- 
cuss mystical philosophy between the 
covers of Seminar, but the Indian 
sadhu, the subject of this article,.can- 
not fairly be discussed without some 


attempt to meet him on his own 
ground His ground is practical 
mysticism. His very being faces us 
with the demand that, before we 
discuss him in any other context, 
we should declare our own attitudes 
towards the spiritual criteria by 
which he judges himself 


A nyone who accepts the reality of 
the spirit, even someone who sim- 
ply doubts the validity of a purely 
material analysis of the universe, 1s 
likely to accept that the sadhu's 
purpose 1s a valid life aim He may 
discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the sadhu’s particular 
stand, he may discuss whether men- 
dicancy 1s in fact suited to the 
present day and whether, 1n renounc- 
ing the householder’s responsibilities, 
the sadhu has not also renounced 
the field in which human character 
is formed, but he respects genuine 
faith, even if he doubts its object 


If we deny validity to the sadhu’s 
criteria, 1f, 1n other words, we deny 
the reality of mystical experience, 
then we object to the sadhu in his 
totality on first principles. Our 
primary objection bemg complete, 
we need waste no time on secondary 
criticism of his behaviour At the 
best, we consider him an anachro- 
mistic survival of cultural supersti- 
tions. But the total objection to the 
sadhu is seldom left at that He 1s 
condemned for contributing nothing 
material to society, for keeping alive 
a pessimistic philosophy which clogs 
the wheels of progress, and for 
exploiting the gullibility of the pea- 
sant to his advantage As a mystic 
he has to be a fraud, even though 
the mystic's fellow-travellers 
amongst writers, artists, singers and 
dancers are praised for thei 
inspiring influences 


There is no answer to the man 
who is wilfully blind to the fact of 
the universal spirit and to the worth 
of the men who seek to know it 
except, perhaps, to suggest that he 
honour the concept of freedom of 
thought, speech, and action, and 
allow that others may unobstructed- 
ly follow their chosen way of life, 
even as he follows his. And one 
might suggest that & man who is 
blind could tentatively allow that 
there could conceivably be some- 
thing behind the claims of thousands 
of men all over the world who have 


affirmed the fact of sight Indeed, 
the total objection to the sadhu 
springs trom ignorance of the issues 
at stake. 


What 1s at stake 1s the very basis 
of all value, meaning and purpose, 
and the grounds of all morality, 
including the grounds of the concep- 
tual system out of which the objec- 
tion to the sadhu arises For ıt 
often happens that the very man 
who objects to sadhus because he 
denies validity to mysticism ignores 
the fact that the validity of his 
objection depends on the validity 
of his value system Cogent enquiry 
into the basis of any value leads’ 
jnescapably to ultimate values and 
So back to mysticism. Denial of 
vahdity to all values renders all 
objections 1mpotent 


M acn confusion arises from the 
failure to distinguish between rel- 
gion and mysticism, Although reli- 
gion 1s rooted m mysticism, and 
mystics have often grown out of 
religion, the two are not identical 
Religion usually implies uncritical 
acceptance of doctrine Mysticism 
implies experience of the immaterial 
source of conscious being Religion 
implies conformity with dogma and 
the social code deriving from dogma. 
Mysticism imphes the challenging 
and testing of all beliefs against the 
touch-stone of experience 


Thus, the seer’s position 1s very 
far from religiosity He deals with 
the objective truths of existence 
Consequently, he sees that there are 
objectively real values from which 
valid moral standards can be deriv- 
ed For instance, that all men are 
essentially equal is not true because 
some great man once said so, nor 
is it a stunt dreamed up by politi- 
clans to gam working-class votes, 
nor is it a communist gimmick for 
checking the. growth of individual- 
ism It is a valid value judgment 
deriving from the factually perceiv- 
ed essential unity of all being. There 
is that 1n all men which reflects the 
unity of their common source 


This 1s the unity that supports 
all our social concepts of human 
rights and human justice. It is the 
root of compassion as it is of love 
and charity. Deprived of their sup- 
port in the objective truths of the 
seer's experience, our highest assess- 
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ments of man’s significance degene- 
rate into the anaemic mutual 
conveniences of Humanism The 
human rights inscrrbed in various 
constitutions and charters represent 
man’s assessment of his value to 
himself, to his neighbours, and to 
the universe Inevitably, such assess- 
ments are ‘religious’, for by stating 
his rights, man affirms his belief in 
values whose validity ıs independent 
of human manipulations 


WW nen dealing with such funda- 
mental issues, only our certainty in 
transpersonal, objectively real 
values can give us effective support 
against the denial of all higher per- 
ception by the cynical and ruthless 
assertion that might 1s right So 
long as religion is merely a collec- 
tion of beliefs, philosophy a collec- 
tion of bloodless theories, and 
socialism a collection of sentimental 
hopes, they are as so much straw 
before that kind of materialistic 
pragmatism In a time when as 
never before real values are being 
challenged and overruled through- 
out the world, it 1s imperative that 
all who aspire for the realisation of 
à higher humanity should appreciate 
the difference between sentimental 
benevolence and solid fact Mysti- 
cal vision 1s fact, and the truths 
perceived ın such vision are solid, 
real, eternally valid truths Yet the 
very same words in which such 
truths are expressed, if based only 
on idealistic speculation and 
not on vision, have no body to them 
and so give no stability to the soul 


Furthermore, and this 1s the point 
to which I have been leading, we 
must also appreciate the necessity 
to our welfare of those men and 
communities of men who dedicate 
themselves to the rediscovery of and 
maintenance of the factual vision of 
those truths For, until we ourselves 
accept the full burden of our 
humanity and each of us strives to 
blend the vision of the mystic with 
his view of the materia] world, we 
are dependent on the seer to hold 
that vision in being As there 1s no 
justice without judges to administer 
it, so the truths of the spirit need 
establishment here in the hearts of 
men if their reality 1s to be brought 
to expression. 


It 1s not sufficient that once upon 
a time some wise man saw the Self 


Important though that 1s, depend- 
ence on the past experience of others 
in this context makes for a degene- 
tative exchange of knowledge for 
faith These truths need reaffirmation 
and'renewal with each generation of 
men, lest the living roots of justice 
and the very meaning of life itself 
be lost in the musts of ‘once upon 
a time Also—and this point escapes 
those who chng to tradition—the 
interpretation of mystical perception 
needs constant revision in the light 
of constantly expanding mundane 
knowledge Thus, living mystics are 
necessary to the moral health of 
society A society that loses sight 
of this fact loses touch with the 
sources of inspiration Losing their 
inner orientation the rulers lose their 
outer direction and their decisions 
become arbitrary and unjust 


Men who seek to renew these 
perceptions exist 1n every country of 
the world "They are not always, as 
of old, outlandish people living on 
the fringes of society In India they 
may be found in any walk of life 
However, 1n the present context we 
are concerned with our huge, float- 
ing population of sadhus who repre- 
sent the dedicated search for those 
truths of which we have been speak- 
ing From their ranks we expect 
an occasional seer to arise, just as 
we look to the hordes of Bachelors 
of Science to produce the occasional 
true scientist Though it might seem 
ridiculous to assess the arising of 
seers in this fashion, it 1s not so 
The Lord who rules the hearts of 
men has sent these millions search- 
ing him in their hearts To say that 
he will allow some of them to find 
him ıs a statement of faith And to 
say that the Bachelors of Science will 
produce a few true scientists js 
equally a statement of faith 


| PS us take a look at these seekers 
of the spirit Are they genuinely 
intelligent seekers, or are they ochre- 
clad automata, anachronistic survi- 
vals of a byegone age? 


The Sanskrit word sadhu, mean- 
mg a good or virtuous man. in 
contemporary usage refers to mem- 
bers of monastic orders of all the 
religious denominations found in 
[India Other terms such as sannyast, 
baban, yogi, fakir, though sometimes 


used in a similarly general sense, 
properly refer to members of specific 
schools, while terms like .warmi. 
maharaj, bhagavan, are merely hono- 
rific forms of address Any member 
of a monkish order, be be Hindu. 
Buddhist, Jain, Christian. or Muslim, 
may find himself referred to as 
sadhu Out of a total Indian popu- 
lation of around 600 million, about 
3 million men and women or 05% 
of the population are estimated as 
falling within this category 


QO; the many schools or orders 
into which the sadhu community 1s 
d.vided each has its own rules and 
disciplines, its peculiarities of dress 
and behaviour and its own philoso- 
phy, belief, teaching, and practice. 
With all these differences they never- 
theless share characteristics such 
that the one word sadhu describes 
their members as a type The most 
essent.a! similarity is their common 
dedication to the search for ultimate 
truth in terms of mystical experi- 
ence This, together with overall 
similarities im life-style, ıs what en- 
ables us to speak of a sadhu com- 
munity they are a body of indivi- 
duals and groups bound together by 
a community of purpose 


The sadhu’s renunciation ot all 
that represents comfort and security 
to the home-bound Indian wins him 
the respect that 1s also enjoined by 
traditional teachings Respect for 
one who devotes his life to the high- 
est human purpose is to be shown 
by offerings of food, clothing, shelter, 
and by soliciting instruction To- 
gether with the Indian charitableness 
towards beggars of any sort, this 
gives the sadhu a reasonably well- 
assured means of subsistence To 
the sadhu himself, however, such 
charity 1s no merely human gift, but 
the grace of the Lord, acting through 
the hearts of men 


The image of the sadhu that most 
Stirs the popular imagination 1s that 
of the carefree mendicant wanderer, 
but many sadhus live in establish- 
ments or maths. while others build 
their own cottages and sometimes 
establish ashramas ‘They are extra- 
social, non-political, unconcerned 
with the usual human aims of 
wealth and fame, and they are 
nearly all of them celibate The 
orders commonly impose a very 


strict discipline, but, 1f he rejects the 
authority of his order, and the dic- 
tates ot his own inner search do not 
control him, the sadhu can wear 
what he likes, eat what he likes, go 
where he likes, think and say what 
he likes, and, within tbe limits of 
the penal code, do what he likes. 
The one material restraint is the 
need to evoke the respect and gene- 
rosity of the public—a very powerful 
factor and one that has protected 
the community from abuse 


Dig proper use of this freedom 1s 
for the sadhu to emancipate himself 
from social conditioning in order to 
prepare himself to perceive the un- 
conditioned In some orders the 
neophyte even conducts his own 
death ceremonies, thus making him- 
self so utterly outcaste from his 
previous community that under 
civil law he becomes technically a 
non-person, having neither rights 
nor responsibilities 


The sadhu’s renunciation of social 
rights and his freedom from respon- 
sibility under civil law in no way 
puts him outside the range of penal 
justice He 1s legally a citizen of 
the country, subject to its laws If 
he transgresses the law, he is liable 
to the same punishments and 
restraints as any other citizen He 
may even be imprisoned under the 
vagrancy act, though this is usually 
a somewhat pointless procedure, 
harming the taxpayer more than the 
sadhu 


Che inclusion of the sadhu under 
the penal codes, is no new or foreign 
imposition The Raja was the pro- 
tector of dharma, and there are many 
instances in history and legend of 
a ruler punishing sadhus as criminals, 
banishing them from his realm, or 
compelling their return to the house- 
holder’s life But India has never 
known the totally imstitutionalised 
State religion which, as in the West, 
appoints ecclesiastical courts to 
punish breaches of church and 
monastic discipline 


The common abuses of the sadhu 
community do not come under the 
penal code but, like good behaviour 
in general, are controllable only by 
the pressure of public opinion And 
since there 1s now no executive 
power to whom the public can take 
its complaints on such matters as 


nonconformity with socially accept- 
able patterns of religious behaviour, 
it ıs incumbent on the public 10 
exert themselves in protection of 
their own system of values If they 
refused support to those they dis- 
approved of, thus making the sadhu's 
life more difficult, this alone would 
not only put pressure on the sadhu 
community to mend its ways, but 
also ensure that only men whose 
dedication overcome their fear of 
hardship would take to the sadhu’s 
mode of living 


Indeed, the sadhu’s life must be 
kept physically austere and materi- 
ally msecure if its privileges are to 
be reserved for worthy members If 
the sadhu exchanges the hardships 
of a life of personal responsibility 
for a life without responsibility, the 
securities of employment and pro- 
vident fund for the security of 
assured meals at dharamshalas and 
chaatras, and the self-importance of 
the bureaucrat for the self- 
importance of the ascetic, then 
what possible benefit accrues to 
himself or to anyone else? The 
public do the sadhu no disser- 
vice 1f they make his life hard for 
him He needs to feel that the 
world has rejected him, only then 
may he feel the consequences of his 
own rejection of society and su 
begin to grope for true dependence 
on the power that supports all the 
worlds 


I. should be obvious that thera 
can be neither sadhus nor common 
beggars if public support is with- 
drawn The Indian ethos, the pre- 
vailing sentiment ot the Indian 
peoples, accepts responsibility for 
the existence of both The distinc- 
tion 1$ not always very clear, and 
sections of the public may be pre- 
judiced in favour of either, but it 
is certam that it 1s the public and 
not the sadhu who ıs to blame if 
indiscriminate donations to mendi- 
cants in religious garb leads to an 
increasing number of ordinary beg- 
gars exploiting the prestige of the 
sadhu’s dress Such irresponsible 
religiosity makes the fringes of the 
sadhu community a haven for rogties 
Even in the case of genuine members 
of reputable orders the dress guaran- 
tees only that its wearer may once 
have aspired to follow the spiritual 
path It does not guarantee his 


aspiration, his capacity to realise 1t, 
his morals, or hus standards of 
behaviour 


Indian society 1s so mixed that 
there 1s truly not one ethos but many. 
Our population ıs composed of 
several strata, representative of the 
social customs and values of widely 
separated eras in the evolution of 
humanity In the context of the 
sadhu, this means that the prehisto- 
ric, shamanistic patterns of magical 
behaviour still exist, even though 
hinduised, as do the behaviour pat- 
terns prescribed by almost every 
great religious and spiritual figure 
from upanishadic times up to the 
present The result 15 that there 15 
no single code of behaviour appli- 
cable to all sadhus, any more than 
there 1s for all Indians The code 
followed by some orders demonst- 
rates the principles of detachment 
and self-restraint, while many of the 
less sophisticated sadhus are aggres- 
sive, believing themselves tradition- 
ally justified when they intimidate 
householders into providing their 
needs 


ion the socia] viewpoint, the 
crucial question would appear to be 
whether the Indian peoples are truly 
choosing to support their sadhus, or 
whether their 1gnorance and simpli- 
city are being exploited by unscrupu- 
lous rogues who demand gifts 1n the 
name of religion? The answer 1s 
both There are true sadhus who 
seldom give offence and usually 
merit the honour and respect they 
are shown ‘There are false sadhus 
who usually cause offence and never 
merit the gifts they receive And 
there are ordinary sadhus who, like 
ordinary men, display the best or 
worst that 1s ın them according to 
circumstances 


Since this problem turns on the 
character of individual sadhus and 
not on the general nature of the 
community, it cannot be tackled 
directly, for there 1s no sort of con- 
trol over recruitment to the com- 
munity at large. Furthermore, im- 
position of control over recruitment 
would vitiate the community’s extra- 
social characteristic in which lies one 
of its most valuable contributions 
to the health of society Particular 
institutions may be extremely strict 
In their selection of candidates, but 
the community as such is not highly 
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institutionalised With few excep- 
tons, any sannyasi can give sannyus 
to his disciples, from whom it can- 
not then be taken away The result 1s 
that a monk expelled from any 
order may and probably will con- 
tinue to live as a sadhu Any Indian 
can leave home, dress in ochre-dyed 
cloth, and pass himself off as a 
sannyast He will not deceive the 
true sannyasi, but that need not 
concern him so long as he deceives 
the public There are also many 
sadhus who have no pretensions to 
membership of any order they have 
merely left home and taken to the 
wandering religious life 


E^ sg of motive 1s a problem 
inherent in recruitment to religious 
orders the world over ‘There are 
as few neophytes with unquestion- 
able motives as there are men of 
unquestionable attainment As often 
as not, the world aids the call of 
the spirit with a kick m the pants 
Young men scared of marriage or 
disheartened by failure in examina- 
tions, boys running away from ill- 
treatment, men who find the 
responsibilities of life too burden- 
some, men in the agony of be- 
reavement, men who yearn for a 
quiet retirement and manage it on 
a government pension, all find their 
way into the sadhu community 
along with more nobly motivated 
candidates 


Some apply themselves to the 
contemplative discipline Some get 
caught again by the lure of money 
and fame, and some by the attrac- 
tons of scholarship Some drift 
along the low tension current of a 
life-stream devoid of obstacles 
Along with all these are debtors 
escaping the civil courts, criminals 
seeking to evade justice, professional 
beggars exploiting the prestige of the 
sadhu's dress charlatans and tricks- 
ters who batten on the credulity of 
the public, physically incapacitated 
men who cannot compete with the 
fit, and a fair sprinkling of neurotic 
and mentally unbalanced people who 
keep themselves relatively sane by 
following a life that avoids most of 
the usual strainful situations 


In the context of the mentally 
unbalanced, it 1s worth noting that 
the sadhu community provides a 
safety valve for society Men who 


might otherwise break under the 
strains of living often feel that the 
open door to world renunciation 
makes life more bearable Count- 
less men have, without preparation, 
walked out of home or office and 
disappeared into the honourable 
community of homeless and wander- 
ing sadhus In the high strain 
societies of the West where there 1s 
no such honourable outlet at one’s 
doorstep, the more sensitively balan- 
ced members have no alternative but 
to retire into mental hospitals, 
usually at enormous expense to 
their families or to the government, 
where they are useless not only to 
society but also to themselves 


It should be clear that many of 
the people who swell the ranks of 
the sadhu community would still be 
wandering mendicants even if all 
monastic institutions and their dis- 
tinctive dress were to be banned 
The principle behind the whole 
sadhu concept is that of individuals 
abandoning world-affirming activities 
1n an affirmation of faith in the spirit 
that sustains all worlds In relation 
to this principle, the sadhu who 
depends as much on the superstitious 
response to the ochre robe as he 
does on his faith could be considered 
fallen from the highest ideal How- 
ever, such deterioration from custom 
is Common to monastic orders every- 
where Noting it serves only to 
indicate that renunciation is not 
easily achieved. 


Wii. there are many complaints 
specific to sadhus, a general decline 
in the community’s standards since 
the time of independence cannot be 
considered separately from the 
general deterioration in social mo- 
rals Over this period the social 
order has been changing rapidly, 
throwing the value system into a 
state of flux India’s old social 
conscience, formed on the sacra- 
mental attitude to living, has been 
eroded by modernism and the over- 
whelming numbers of the younger 
age-groups With a new conscience 
not yet formed, it is as if India is 
uncertain whether to accept “western 
materialism’ in its totality or whe- 
ther to retain at least part of its 
own feeling for life as a sacrament 


At such a time the restraming 
influences of the social ethic are 


weakened, because the ethic itself 1s 
under question Social discipline in 
all fields deteriorates, not excepting 
the field of the sadhu In their 
interactions with the general public, 
sadhus, like any other men, are sus- 
ceptible to the pressure of public 
opinion When society relaxes its 
own restraints, it automatically 
relaxes 1ts restraining influence over 
others 


A s part of the result of change, 
it 1s seen that the bigger our cities 
grow, the more impersonal they be- 
come and the less the individual 
feels responsible for what goes on 
around him It ıs therefore mostly 
from cities and their environs that 
complaints come about sadhus’ be- 
haviour, ‘because the civil commu- 
nity does not, as happens in vil- 
lages, band together to drive out the 
offenders 


The most common specific com- 
plaints against sadhus concern their 
quarrelsome and aggressive be- 
haviour in public places They are 
also accused of extorting contribu- 
tions from householders by threat- 
ening behaviour, particularly by 
going the rounds of residential dis- 
tricts at times when the women are 
alone and easily intrmidated Un- 
fortunately, this sort of behaviour 
1S not restricted to the rogues who 
have infiltrated the community 
Some of the self-made sadhus are 
consistently gentle 


Such bad behaviour would easily 
be checked if the general public had 
a better understanding both of the 
sadhu’s rights and of their own 
duties towards him, provided they 
were prepared to act on this basis 
The sadhu has no nghts Any man 
may ask for alms, but no man can 
demand them as a right or take 
them by force A sadhu who de- 
mands  aggressvely should be 
refused, for he 1s unworthy of the 
robes of renunciation A sadhu 
who threatens should be driven out 
of the town or handed over to the 
police A householder who invites an 
unknown sadhu into his house runs 
the same risks from the sadhu as 
he does from any other stranger 
And, if the sadhu, known or un- 
known, 1s an avowed tantric, mvit- 
ing him into the house can be 


construed as consenting to adultery 
Chiefly, ‘the householder should 
understand that the sadhu’s charac- 
ter should be judged as one judges 
the character of any other man A 
law-abiding householder 1s foolish 
to mvite into his house someone he 
knows to have renounced the con- 
ventions of his society 


Charlatans and confidence trick- 
sters cannot exist where thera 
are no fools to deceive we are 
deceived because we are gullible 
and not because of our deceiver’s 
evil nature According to the com- 
mon rule we see faults ın others 
before we see them in ourselves 
We feel doubly aggrieved when we 
see them 1n sadhu's because we have 
been brought up to believe them 
incapable of wrong We fail to see 
them as men lıke ourselves Just as 
we follow a conventionally accept- 
able life-style, so do they Just as 
some of us try to live 1n accordance 
with what we believe to be the 
highest human standards, so do 
some of them—and we are both apt 
to fal And just as we are plagued 
by the demands of material neces- 
sity and by the contortions of our 
emotional and mental nature, so are 
they The householder complains 
about the decline 1n the sadhu com- 
munity, and the sadhu complains 
about the decline in social dharma 
The sadhu 1s the better to the ex- 
tent that he has, at least, declared 
his dedication to a higher purpose. 


B esides infringements of the 
penal code, there are a few other 
matters that appear to come under 
the purview of legislation It seems 
that some of the notoriously aggres- 
sive orders of sadhus took their rise 
as paramilitary bodies for the pro- 
tection of the civil community 
against foreign rulers and maraud- 
ers In a united India such orders 
would appear to be anachromsms, 
having no valid application to the 
needs of the present This may not 
1n 1tself constitute a. disqualification, 
but were they to assert their mili- 
tary nature, any truly democratic 
government would have the right to 
disband them 


Because these bodies have asso- 
ciated themselves with the protec- 
tion of civil mghts, they sometimes 
become politically involved On the 
whole, politics ıs a field which 


sadhus have seldom entered But 
it needs to be pointed out that no 
community bands itself into a poli- 
tical force unles it feels threatened 
So long as sadhus are an unquestion- 
ed part of the Indian scene, they are 
hkely to remain detached observers 
But if their survival is threatened 
by governmental interference, in the 
interest of survival they will seek 
political influence 


Omoa proposals to correct the 
abuse of tbe sadhu community 
founder on the impossibility of 
separating sadhus, as religious 
mendicants, from common beggars 
Beggars may yet be banned from 
cities, and ıt would do no harm to 
sadhus to be banned from cities 
along with them But let not offi- 
cialdom have the overweening pride 
to sit in judgement on the meanest 
sadhu’s spiritual worth nor assume 
authority to permit or forbid the 
sadhu his practices by means of 
Some system of registration Better 
by far that sadhus be banished 
altogether than that we should 
suffer the indignity of government- 
approved saints 


Are we to see our sadhus with 
numbered labels, like railway port- 
ers, or paying .their quarterly fees 
for begging licenses, or being insti- 
tutionalised 1n concentration camps? 
Are they to be jailed because, 
having renounced wealth, they have 
no visible means of support? Any 
such interference threatens the roots 
of our cultural abundance, for the 
sadhu 1s in our blood and cannot 
be excised from the total Indian 
community 


In whatever country those dedi- 
cated to the spiritual life have been' 
deprived of their freedom to live in 
accordance with their rule, it has 
resulted in an improvement of the 
springs of life itself Such hypo- 
thetical interference here, however, 
could affect only the institutions and 
would otherwise be an empty ges- 
ture So Jong as the Indian people 
wish to maintain their sadhus, the 
sadhu will survive And so long as 
India is an India with heart, sadhus 
will be maintained 


In all fairness to our bureaucrats, 
however, it 1s right to point out that 
mendicancy is neither the only nor 
necessarily the best livelihood for 
members of contemplative orders 


For some Christian contemplatives, 
most Sufis, and all Cabballistic 
Jews, self-support by labour is 
either requisite or desirable How- 
ever, except in the interests of ad- 
ministrative convenience, there 
seems no valid reason why such a 
fundamental change im attitude 
should be preferred Of the total 
number of sadhus supported by 
charity, relatively few actually beg 
from door to door ın a fashion that 
could be socially objectionable 


These are matters that are outside 
the proper realm of legislation and 
are better left outside Our civil 
liberties are already sufficiently 
eroded by a burgeoning system of 
laws Let us acknowledge the value 
of the sadhu community to the cul- 
tural fullness of our Indian lives and 
try to preserve 1t from desecration 
either by its unworthy members or 
by our worthy bureaucracy Our 
system of government 1s supposed 
to be democratic, and this implies 
that we are ourselves responsible for 
the values that are applied 1n main- 
taining our social order Our gov- 
ernment is secular, concerned with 
the affairs of the world as distinct 
from the affairs of the spirit. This 
means, 1n effect, that we have dele- 
gated to our chosen representatives 
our responsibilities for the temporal 
management of society We have 
not delegated responsibility for reli- 
gion and mysticism If we do so, 
we shall be placing ourselves in a 
position where our government may 
dictate to us what we should think 
and believe 


The whole strength of Indian 
culture has arisen out of the 
segregation of mental disciplines 
from social prohibitions Allow- 
ing that a bow had to be made 
to the all-inclusive Veda, the tradi- 
tionally rigid contro] over behaviour 
was balanced by complete freedom 
of thought If a thinker arrived at 
a conclusion that must logically lead 
to his changing his life-style and 
ceasing to adhere to the accepted 
code of behaviour, he was free to 
do so, provided he left society and 
lived as a sadhu This 1s the source 
of the richness of Indian philo» 
sophy Compare this with the 
western werld under the constrict- 
ing hand of a highly institutionalis- 
ed church with temporal powers 
There, philosophers were compelled 
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under pain of death to keep their 
speculations withm the limits of the 
accepted theology, and they were 
free to give practical application to 
their ideas only within the limits of 
what was acceptable to the estab- 
lished church They undoubtedly 
produced their mystics, but the 
church muzzled them 


In conclusion it can be said that 
in spite of and even because of its 
peculiarities, the sadhu community 
contributes to the total health of the 
Indian community and that the 
value of its contribution is largely 
due to its not being institutionalised. 
Leaving aside abuses, sadhus are so 
much a part of Indian life that they 
do not in themselves constitute a 
special problem Problems arising 
from militant groups are no more 
and no less an administrative affair 
than similar problems raised by 
secular militant groups Problems 
of religious mendicancy are not 
separate from those of ordinary 
mendicancy In matters of felony 
and fraud the sadhu 1s as liable to 
prosecution under the penal code as 
15 any other citizen If he pays no 
taxes, he costs the government no- 
thing If he 1s not gainfully employ- 
ed, he neither competes for 
employment nor seeks poor relief. 
In an overpopulated country, he 
practices and preaches sexual 
abstinence Where greed and cor- 
ruption are rife the true sadhu 
demonstrates a life based on ho- 
nesty, truthfulness, and self-restramt 


Many sadhus found and adminis- 
ter schools, hospitals, and centres of 
relief for the poor They contri- 
bute to the maintenance of culture 
by providing opportunity for dis- 
cussion on religion and philosophy, 
readings of religious texts, and dis- 
semination of religious tenets and 
and moral values Many are wise 
sources of advice for those troubled 
by moral and psychological difficul- 
ties These activities contribute to 
the unity and stability of society by 
providing common meeting grounds 
for all eastes, classes and social 
groups who venerate the man who 
has transcended such distinctions. 
Above all, the people look to the 
man of the spirit to provide them 
with a meaningful interpretation ol 
existence and from him draw, 
courage to face the tribulations of 
their lives 


- Access to culture 
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OVER recent years, as time and 
space in our world have shrunk 
dramatically, we have got into the 
habit of slurring over the contradic- 
tions inherent 1n the phrase “access 
to culture’ To begin with, there 1s 
something terribly elitist about the 
phrase itself Whose culture? Access 
by whom? Is access participation? 
What is participation? This kind 
of questioning 1s not 1ntended to be 
tautological Its purpose is to 
unfetter thinking on a subject which 
has become encrusted with rather 
archaic notions about what consti- 
tutes culture, and access to 1t 


To begin with, we should take a 
solid look at the world we are living 
in and record, in language that is 
not liable to obfuscate, the true 
reality. We can see layers upon 
layers of contradictions The deve- 
loped or advanced economies 
surging forward, despite many- 
sided crises, on the basis of an 
inherent ‘leap effect provided by an 
elaborate infrastructure of science 
and technology The developing 
world, comprising a majority of 


* This papor was prepared as a preliminary 
study for UNESCO in 1974, 


human kind, developing but very 
much a dumping ground for old 
technologies and productive capa- 
cities which do little to bridge the 
gaps between the advanced and the 
backward ‘The slow crystallisation 
of an almost universal elitist culture 
pattern, cutting across national 
boundaries, but 1n collusion basically 
with genuine national cultures, and 
the elites at various deprees of 
alienation with their own peoples 
And within nations, a growing in- 
compatability between the urban 
and rural cultural patterns, a fact 
of particular concern to societies 
which have as yet to be engulfed 
by the sweep of science and 
technology. 


I n several countries, ıt 1s possible 
to see society 1n different phases and 
levels of culture, each phase and 
level co-existing at one and the same 
time The contradictions in the 
reality are sharply illuminated. At 
the one end of the scale are the 
so-called backward village commu- 
nities, tribal or otherwise, with 
literally no access to the visible 
processes of culture Yet, in the 
backward villages and tribal com- 
munities, participation in cultural 
activity 1s part of the natural life 
of the people It is creative It is 
functional It 1s organic to society. 
And it 1s effortless, having been 
acquired through generations At 
birth, marriage, death, at the change 
of seasons, each member of the com- 
munity is able to sing or dance or 
mimic or recite The entertainers 
are there but there is still rapport 
between them and the community 
at large, and the collective nature 
of the participation makes culture 
a living process 


At the other end of the scale is 
the elite which has, as one might 
say, complete access to culture [Ít 
has acquired degrees in educational 
institutions at much cost, 1t posses- 
ses the means to buy books and 
magazines, to go to the cinema and 
the theatre, to travel In its longing 
to become part of a cosmopohtan 
culture pattern it has, bit by bit, shed 
its own cultural bemg ‘The elite's 
capacity to participate in ifj own 
society has fallen away The road 
15, aS a result, cleared for the skilled 
professional ^ Ultrmately, science 


and technology lures this elite into 
its own individual corner, confronts 
it with the TV screen Its partici- 
pation becomes totally vicarious, 
gained through the images and the 
sounds of this screen 


If there 1s a single phenomenon 
which vitiates this turbulent thrust 
into the future, ıt is the manner in 
which modern development—econo- 
mic, political and socia]—has cut or 
reduced or distorted the participative 
dimension of culture It has become 
almost axiomatic that participation 
in culture, whether by individual or 
group, disappears as development 
proceeds In other words, develop- 
ment equals education which takes 
one away in a sense from essential 
cultural roots This major pheno- 
menon of our times, the root of our 
alienation, is never focussed upon. 
A strange state of affairs consider- 
mg that the lack of participation 
makes the challenge of access uni- 
versal, despite variations 


The continuing attempt at national 
and international level is to present 
the problem of democratic access to 
culture as something concerned only 
with the spread of education, the 
availability of audio-visual mate- 
rials, of books, the presentation of 
traditional and modern forms of 
song, dance and drama, the impact 
of mass media, and the revolution. 
m electronics It fails to perceive 
that all this many-sided development 
1s destroying the ability, the capacity 
and the will of the people to parti- 
cipate actively, physically, in the 
culture of the community and its 
expression We are becoming view- 
ers of culture, unable to comprehend 
its deep significance to living in a 
world increasingly influenced and 
moulded by science and technology 
We are forgetting that particrpation 
is the key to cultural communion 
and. upliftment 


T he concept of the ‘entertainer’, 
which probably began to crystallise 
with the dissolution of tribal society, 
obviously marked the formal break 
in the tradition of cultural participa- 
tion. It marked the decrease in 
creative effort for self-enjoyment or 
fulfilment—or the inability to make 
the effort The stratification of 
classes and castes, together with 
growing urbanisation, separated sec- 


tions of the community from the 
social collective of the village 
Gradually, individual and group 
participation in cultural expression 
in the expanding towns and cities 
assumed a commercial character. 
Culture became a commodity to be 
marketted And so it has been for 
long Our miserable tailure to 
research and understand these his- 
torical processes, and to inform the 
people about them, has persuaded 
us by and large to view the problem 
of the access to culture as a problem 
of presentation, coverage, marketing 
This 1s far from the truth 


J ust as man lost command over 
the articles he produced, became an 
almost mechanical contributor to a 
tiny element 1n the total product, 
divorced from the trauma, the joy 
and the fulfilment of 1magining and 
of conceiving things of utility and 
beauty, so he has been separated 
from the feel of his culture ‘The 
transformation or transition was 
gradual for many centuries, There 
was time to adjust and to change, 
even to compensate for what was 
lost The Industrial Revolution was 
a slow suffocator of a centuries-old 
past However, the changes of the 
past fifty years, wrought by the very 
sharp advances of science and tech- 
nology, were cataclysmic What’s 
more, we did not have the time or 
the understanding to prepare for 
them We were carried in the cur- 
rent of the new muracles 


Miracles usually become mirages. 
The modern miracles of science and 
technology are different and sub- 
stantial They cannot be wished 
away They will have to be lived 
with, altered, moulded, bent to 
Serve the changing perspectives of 
man in whatever society he survives 
This task demands not only the 
passion for cultural creativity, but 
systems which will restore participa- 
tion in that creativity This becomes 
immensely difficult for there are 
deeply entrenched vested 1nterests 1n 
the modern and current concept of 
the ‘entertamer’, and 1n the commer- 
cial and bureaucratic jungle built 
around it Before there can be a 
real access to culture there must be 
a cutting down of this jungle 


The more developed a society, the 
more difficult it ıs to conduct a 
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sustained struggle against the enter- 
tamment industry and to shake the 
structure which holds us captive as 
viewers. Every now and then a 
non-conformist wave of angry crea- 
tors attempts shock tactics, but the 
impact 1s limited, marginal, periphe- 
ral This is inevitable, for the 
framework of centuries 1s accepted. 
Reform movements of this kind are 
soon enveloped and absorbed by 
the entertamment industry It 1s not 
without significance that the parti- 
cipative revolution in the fields of 
culture has hardly found mention 


Participation, we must be clear, 
has come to be equated with lack 
of sophistication, with primitiveness, 
with the attempt to disturb the 
hierarchy of class and caste When 
reading the literature pertaming tc 
access to culture, there is an under- 
current of this consciousness Yet, at 
the same time, we must be clear that 
science and technology have created 
a complex, expensive network of 
cultural influence which is beyond 
participative culture We are, there- 
fore, compelled to live with a mix 
of two cultures—of influence and of 
participation One will react on the 
other It should be our commitment 
to stress the disappearing culture of 
participation and to discover the 
new systems to project this culture. 
Indeed, any other attitude would be 
tantamount to surrendering the spirit 
of man to the manufacturers of 
culture and the merchants ot culture 
who are in command of the mstru- 
ments of communication which 
influence the mass of the people 
whether in developed nations or 
developing 


A nenaton proceeds step by step 
Leaving the village community m 
search of jobs, mugrating to the 
small town with its amalgam of 
isolated cultures, entering the large 
metropolis bewildered and alone. 
does away with the possibilty ot 
any participation. Super-imposed on 
this is a thick layer of inferionty 
when confronted with the aloof. 
non-participating, degree acquired 
elite. This cultural shock throws 
people off balance They are 
ashamed of their own genuine cul- 
ture capacities Indeed, the culture 
of the industrial society results in 
making art and life mutually exclu- 
sive rather than inter-dependent and 


complementary Alienation is com- 
plete. Yet, certainly in our deve- 
loping countries, there is no 
possibility whatsoever of the mass 
of our people attamiung the goals 
of the elite as they exist today 
Apart from these goals being worth- 
less, they are not economically 
feasible, just as on the material side 
it ıs not possible for our multi- 
millon peoples to attain the stand- 
ards of living of the affluent pockets 
of the world This deepens the sense 
of deprivation and makes frustration 
a cultural reality In our societies, 
where alienation is not universal or 
so- widespread, efforts have to be 
made to dissolve this feeling of 
deprivation and give confidence to 
people so that they can assert their 
culture actively, perhaps adapting it 
to the new environment but not 
losing it 


Ee spread of alienation despite 
the mechanical spread of so-called 
culture, which 1s a feature of our 
times, remains unresearched and 
unanalysed This 1s strange, to say 
the least But it ıs understandable 
The frame of reference 1s so totally 
divorced from the deep urges of an 
atomised society that no theories 
make any impact on our crisis-bound 
situation And, yet, 1f we study even 
superficially the rash of protest 
action 1n cultural areas we can dis- 
cern a common striving for partı- 
cipation It ıs here that we must 
begin the search for access—that 15, 
if we are serious about the future 
and not concerned with the bad 
habit of pilmg up supposedly im- 
pressive statistics 


At the unsophisticated base ot 
everyday cultural expression in the 
most advanced and most managed 
Societies of our world we are wit- 
nessing a significant effervescence It 
contains the beginnings of the return 
to what might be termed a partici- 
pative access The folk singers, the 
balladeers, the composers of so much 
of what is described as ‘pop music’. 
have had a huge non-conformist 
impact on the mores of these rather 
regimented and programmed socie- 
ties We have as yet to understand 
the full implications of this almost 
mass phenomenon which cuts across 
national boundaries and cultures in 
the developed worid Indeed, the 
repercussions are to be seen even 


among the affluent, isolated elites of 
the developing world, although ad- 
mittedly these elites only use the 
external 'form' and not the spirit of 
the original 


In other words, the sweep of the 
revolution of science and technology 
must be matched by the assertion 
that access to culture is not just the 
wider delivery, distribution, market- 
ing and programming of the many 
facets of a cultural life, but 1s 
dependent for health and integrity 
on increasing physical participation 
in its expression. Naturally, this 
assertion will manitest itself various- 
ly in the many areas of culture As 
workers in culture, ıt is our para- 
mount task to strengthen the attitu- 
des, techniques, systems and 
activities which open the access to 
participation This structural change 
in our thinking on culture 1s neces- 
sary whether we belong to developed 
or developing societies, although the 
change 1s naturally easier to initiate 
where development is in its carly 
stages 


Let us begin with the authentic 
folk singers, the balladeers, the story 
tellers, the comics and clowns, the 
puppeteers, the wandering drama 
troupes and the many-sided cultural 
activity of the community around 
rituals, ceremonies and festivals. 
Here 1s a wealth of continuity, spon- 
taneity and integrated participatrve 
culture The entire aesthetics of the 
community, its value systems and 
its spiritual dignity are nurtured by 
these traditional forms This is 
particularly true of those communi- 
ties which were enveloped by the 
flowering of old civilisations which 
were later overwhelmed either by 
foreign invasion or by the assault 
of the industrial revolution which 
followed close upon these invasions 


The cynical acceptance of the 
destruction of these integral cul- 
tural forms on the plea that they 
could not survive 1n an increasingly 
urbanised setting was a lazy bet- 
raya] of the popular participative 
culture to the growmg entertain- 
ment industry As the movement 
from the rural communities to the 
industrialising towns gathered mo- 
mentum, it was necessary to inject 
into the new patterns of living, 
almost through new  msttutional 


forms, something of the cultural 
traditions and forms being aban- 
doned Of course, at such trmes of 
transition, the betrayal of a past 1s 
not so apparent Only a tiny mino- 
rity of perceptive, sensitive observ- 
ers see the shape of the future crisis 
Their voices are not heard They 
are treated as cranks, unable to 
comprehend the surge of progress, 


Much of the pain of this transi- 
tion has been unconsciously record- 
ed in the literature of the nations in 
Europe who were the first to take 
the path of industrialisation Today, 
the same story 1s being witnessed in 
the developing world No lessons 
have been drawn, at least no lessons 
of major consequence The makers 
and purveyors of culture are only 
too visible The crime now being 
perpetrated 1s doubly serious, for 
we now possess the sensitivities and 
expertise to halt the almost deli- 
berate alienation of whole peoples 
Sensitivity and expertise have to be 
fused to spark new forms of partı- 
cipative culture in the new urban 
habitats—that 1s if, in the future, 
stereotyped urban habitats survive 
as the living places of man Yes, 
let us begin in the urban habitat 
as it 1s 


Is ıt impossible to make folk 
singing an essential part of the 
school curriculum, creative folk 
singing which links with the hopes, 
despairs, pams and passions of 
today? Are folk singing and pop 
music so far removed? Would the 
texture of urban life deteriorate 
with the spontaneous contributions 
of balladeers, clowns and comics at 
places where the working people 
relax? Why do cultural and music 
societies fail to sponsor these talent- 
ed elements? Must we always be 
classical to assert our cultural 
‘arrival’? And why can’t we sup- 
port the puppeteers, the wandering 
drama troupes? Is it impossible 
to involve the street or area 1n these 
activities? Would regular festivals 
with mass participation help the 
participative, creative process? 


It 1s surprising that so very few 
of these questions are ever raised 
by persons or organisations con- 
cerned with the cultural crisis of 
our times, Even the commercially 
viable marketing of audio-mate- 
rials to re-link communities with 


their sundered past is faltering, 
patchy and occasional Cultural 
organisation, whatever its sponsor- 
ship, cannot be relevant today an- 
less ıt expends a significant part of 
its effort to answer these questions 
with more than ordinary creativity. 
Access to culture 1n all its manifold 
expressions is cleared only at this 
point Failure here clogs future 
communication, starts an atrophy 
which very soon delivers the peo- 
ple to the entertainment industry 
and all that it implies 


WW a we come to visual and sim- 
ple reading materials, we find that 
these too are fast disappearing from 
the rural community which 1s no 
longer a flourishing centre of cul- 
tural communion This also applies 
to semi-rural areas and to smajl 
towns. They are being overwhelm- 
ed by the modern media even as 
the old forms of expression and 
participation are disrupted How 1s 
it possible to salvage this situation 
without becoming quixotic? Ob- 
viously, skills of the highest order 
are required if culture 1s not to be 
overwhelmed by  commercialisedi 
entertainment. Basically, the task 
is to keep the access lines open 
This can only be done by a care- 
ful study of the traditional visual 
and reading materials, to locate 
where the modern impact can be 
introduced, an impact which will 
help insulate the community from 
the pollution coming through the 
mass media 


A variety of visual materials 
whether for the home or public 
places, will have to be planned 
They wil represent a continuity 
with the past and a bold entry into 
the consciousness of the future 
From posters to geometric images 
in public places, the range 1s wide 
Wherever these aids' have been 
used, they have renewed sen- 
Sitivities and highlighted the vulga- 
Yisations The experience covers 
backward, developing, semi-deve- 
loped and supposedly developed 
societies Now that environmental 
needs have found a permanent 
place in public consciousness, it 
should be easier to point to the role 
of visual materials and call for 
concerted action 


Similarly, in the area of the sim- 
plest reading materials Wherever 


there 1s a felt need, ‘new ideas’ and 
"projects' are brought into play, but 
the obvious stratagem of utilising 
the traditional package is usually 
forgotten even though it circulates 
more widely than any other more 
modern material We clutch at m- 
novations forgetting the effectiveness 
of tested traditional materials which 
could be carefully adapted to cur- 
rent needs je 


Talking of innovation, the wall 
newspaper, once used widely to 
Serve various objectives, has never 
been presented as a major access to 
the various dimensions of a chang- 
ing world May be, such a tech- 
nique has to be initiated. centrally, 
from some distant point, but once 
exposed to its purposefulness each 
community would take over the 
wall newspaper and give it some- 
thing of its onginality Such wall 
newspapers could penetrate the re- 
motest areas, ending isolation, 
aiding expression, catalysing creati- 
vity at the mass level 


\ \ ith the advance of literacy, we 
know that books become the great 
highway to the knowledge, culture 
and enlightenment which everyone 
seeks But, increasingly, accessibi- 
lity to books is being deteated by 
mounting costs It is a formidable 
problem and it cannot for ever be 
met by subsidized books or by 
library expansion The subsidized 
book is normally-a classical text, 
motivational or propagandist, con- 
formist, certainly not a reflector of 
the great controversies and confron- 
tations, ideological and otherwise, 
which stir our societies, The library, 
too, 1s now largely dependent on 
governmental, municipal and insti- 
tutional endowment, and, what’s 
more, it 1s essentially a feature of 
concentrated urban settlements des- 
pite our effort to put 1t on wheels 


The problem crystallises at two 
levels First, the obvious reality of 
scattered and isolated rural socie- 
ties needing not only a book or two 
but a whole range of knowledge 
revealed by literacy Second, the 
developing break-up of the unsatis- 
factory city and its dispersal into a 
Spreading neighbourhood At both 
levels, interestingly enough, the 
book ıs becoming a costly article 
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In competition with other know- 
ledge and information carriers, it is 
seen as expendable Various sur- 
veys speak of the decline 1n reading 
habits in societies which provide 
access to books Visibly in some 
advanced societies, the cult of the 
comic 1s snuffing out the cult of the 
book In other words, the world of 
books 1s in deep crisis, a crisis which 
there is a reluctance to face 
frontally. 


If 1t is mecessary to understand 
the way the reading interest of a 
society moves between poetry, short 
Stories, novels and novelettes. dia- 
logue and monologue, analysis and 
reportage, 1t 1s equally imperative, 
in view of rising costs and competi- 
tive attractions, to review the tradi- 
tional formats in which these 
materials are marketed The format 
and the marketing are dependent 
on each other. We speak only of 
marketing books 1n their traditional 
format We must experiment with 
new formats to meet the specitic 
challenges of a more complex and 
competitive system of access to 
culture 


Untl now, marketing in most 
parts of the world has been a pub- 
hsher-bookshop relationship This 
rather limited operation ıs no longer 
valid A whole layer of protes- 
sional marketing, which has nothing 
to do with the mechanics of pub- 
lishing and bookshop activity, Js 
now seen as an essential element in 
the igniting of a book revolution 
Such a ievolution must inevitably 
produce an impact on what could 
be called the format of a book or 
the putting together of a book It 
IS possible to conceive of books 
selling like magazines, with adver- 
tisements, subscribers and what 
have you, and easily disposed of 
when read The thought will shock 
the tradition-bound, but the format 
of the book will have to exist ini 
many variations if the much talked 
of ‘book revolution’ is to make an 
impact on the milhons who are 
becoming literate every year 


W e have failed to appreciate the 
special problems of those old and 
new nations which are bemg or 
have been suddenly thrust into lite- 
racy They have not had the time 
or the opportunity to ‘grow’ into 
books and book reading — All man- 


ner of contrary pulls divert the at- 
tention and energy of those seeking 
the knowledge that literacy and 
education provide Books for the 
masses is a theme of many gather- 
ings, but, apart from cheap edi- 
tions, little has been done And 
cheapness in the context of a tradi- 
tional book format 1s a fast dissolv- 
ing dream The classics of world 
literature have somehow to be deli- 
vered for reading to the mass read- 
ership How else except through 
new and appropriate forms [his 
is happening in several emerging 
areas of development Poems, short 
stories, novels, dialogues and mono- 
logues must reach the people 1f their 
sensitivities are to be enriched in 
the course of rapid transitions from 
one social structure to another 


I n the area of the theatre and its 
activity, the lack of popular partici- 
pation is most noticeable ‘The 
earlier feature of theatrical activity 
in less organised societies, where 
visiting troupes not only perform- 
ed but also tramed performers 
in the community, has more or less 
disappeared This, and the break-up 
of those families and groups spe- 
Cialising as entertainers, left the 
field of theatre barren Occasionally, 
a commercial theatrical company 
passes through the countryside, push- 
ing a theme taken from the hybnd 
culture of the towns As for the 
towns, they are either organised by 
the entertamment industry or, as in 
the developing world, totally with- 
out this dimension of cultural ex- 
pression because the linkage with the 
folk tradition has been more or less 
disrupted 


To activate the nascent folk 
tradition, to use it to project the 
Story of men and movements, or the 
conflicts, contradictions and confron- 
taticns of modern society, and 
to involve members of small com- 
munities in a kind of continuing 
theatre activity, 1s a task facmg 
those concerned with the problems 
of access Very often, the most 
sophisticated skills and techniques 
will have to be fused with the 
existing expertise at the grass-roots 
Work of this kind has been attemp- 
ted in several parts of the developing 
world. and within pockets which 
could be described as affluent, com- 
petitive, and almost hostile to such 


exercises in popular theatre ln- 
deed, the more commercialised 
theatre becomes, the greater the 
effurt to experiment with forms 
which liberate us from such theatre 


‘The mounting of sound and light 
shows in various parts of the world, 
ostensibly 1n aid of tourism, was in 
fact a major break-through to pre- 
sent the story of the past in a dra- 
matic form The extraordinary 
success of these shows with the 
local peop:e should lead to further 
elaboration—an animated or acted 
sound and light The first efforts 
im this direction have uncovered 
many interesting possibilities At 
present, the scale of these shows 
pre-empts popular participation 
They need to be studied, for there 
is every likelihood that from this 
activity a whole new range of theatre 
activity, possible at a local level, 
will be thrown up 


So long as access to culture was 
4 maiter concerning small communi- 
ties, so long as the musician, the 
arüst and the pertormer was able 
physically to reach a fair proportion 
of his audience and to respond to 
their struggles, hopes and aspira- 
tons successes and failures, the 
crisis, whether individual or collec- 
tive, was non-existent True, the 
movement of population into the 
towns created the first traumas, but 
it was the arrival of the new tech- 
nologies of mass communication 
which crystallised the gravity of the 
situation, These technologies, ex- 
pressing themselves universally in 
their most advanced form ın the 
television net-works, isolated man 
from his community, from his work- 
ing group, from his neighbourhood 
and from his street ‘Television in 
the home was symbolic of the 
atomisation of the community and. 
its activities, the loneliness of ındi- 
vidual men and women  Significant- 
ly, this aspect of the impact of mass 
communication 15 seldom mentioned 


T he rapid development of the 


mass readership press drowned the 


individual articulators of the striv- 
ings of the community or group 
The very distant mass circulation 
press, newspaper and journal, influ- 
enced by the value systems and 
motivations of a region, a continent, 
a hemisphere, and backed by a 
concentration of resources, skills 


and incentives not known before, 
wus able easily to penetrate and 
mould the thinking of hitherto un- 
Iinked habitations The mass cir- 
culation press was soon allied with 
the new-tangled radio to intensily 
this process It was a deadly pro- 
cess, to say the least, for 1t was not 
inspired by any perspective other 
than to influence and motivate mas- 
ses of people in one direction or 
another in the interests of the lead- 
ing classes of the industrial revolu- 
tion, whatever the level of industrial 
development in North and South, 
East and West 


Ín terms of the expanding com- 
munity, based on a single market, 
the radio networks digested the 
lessons of the mass circulation press 
They carried forward the destruction 
of the consciousness of communal 
belonging The entertainment indus- 
try which could perform at the ievel 
of sound entered the networks The 
message of the press barons, the 
analysis of the writers of the press, 
found new dimensions of communi- 
cation The formidable cost of the 
new media placed immense power 
in the hands of the already powerful 
If this was objected to, the State 
was available to act on behalf of 
the powerful And, so, the most 
outstanding individual talent came 
to serve the developing mass media 
whatever the cost to the community 


Pig to these developments, 
from the twenties onwards, was the 
entry of the ‘moving picture’, the 
film, as a mass entertainer The 
wandering players, the theatre com- 
pany, and now, the film, the mother 
of all the arts, able to capture 
simultaneously audiences in many 
lands around the world Here, agam, 
if one were to record in a sweeping 
generalisation the history of the 
film, ıt would be necessary to state 
that attempts to capture on celluloid 
the drama of everyday life. the sım- 
ple, ordinary things which make or 
unmake human happiness, were few 
and far between The pre-requisite 
of functioning in mass media 1s suc- 
cess, the gamble at the box-office—a 
discipline long accepted by the 
cynical entertainment industry 


Passing through many phases of 
vulgarisation, we are now presented 
with the thesis that violence and sex 


are a part of life and should be 
presented wherever possible A vast 
industsy based solidly on puee viol- 
ence and pure pornography has 
burgeoned The cynical make no 
bones about what they are about 
The more sensitive dip their creative 
fingers in this rewarding filth and 
dress up their violence and porno- 
graphy in the equally new science of 
psychology and sociology The 
technology of mass communication 
does not stop with the press, the 
radio and the films It creates 
television, sound and picture avail- 
able at the press of a button, sex 
and violence always on tap, and 
much more to follow 


T he final crisis 1n. this phase of 
development has arrived because 
now that thing called Man sits in 
his room, isolated from his fellows, 
glued to the ‘box’, waiting for his 
daily dose of entertainment If, to 
begin with, the family 1s embarras- 
sed by the mixture, viewing time 
can be strictly apportioned In a 
few years, the mixture will be suit- 
able for all The crisis has to be 
seen in these terms, without the 
usual sophistry of the apologist, 
intellectual or otherwise Man, 
reduced by the frightening techno- 
logy of mass media to a lonely 
apparition, must now enjoy ‘peep 
shows’ in order that he be finally 
presented as the animal that he has 
been reduced to 


This de-humanisation of our 
people, whether in developed or 
developing regions, 1s being organis- 
ed on a scale .never attempted 
before The normal, logical culmi- 
nation of conflict and striving in 
violence and sex, which would be 
integral to portraying the complexity 
of life, 1s sought to be made into a 
box-office bonanza, an obsession to 
make money at the lowest and eas- 
jest level of consumption The 
established heirarchtes which control 
the mass media, particularly those 
which are a law unto themselves and 
not answerable to public authority, 
will not countenance an alteration in 
the programmmg The market 1s 
being played Itis supreme In any 
case, we are told, social change 1s 
too quick these days—-so, avoid it 
until it is upon you. 


Television, how we organise it and 
programme it, is central to the ques- 


tion of access to culture It can 
block the access, the participation. 
if allowed to develop on the appetite 
of the market It can also open the 
pathways to a many-sided correction 
which would reduce the alienation 
of human beings and revive the 
feeling of belonging to a community 
It 1s here, at the very nerve centre 
of the revolution in communica- 
tions, that the return to sanity has 
to begin It will naturally be easier 
for those in the first phase of the 
revolution, but it 1s necessary that 
the battle be won where the septic 
focus is—in the advanced societies 
They set the pattern, whatever our 
pretensions to the contrary 


E devision has to be given urgent 
attention because 1t has the capacity 
to suffocate all cultural expression 
if it decides to become the single 
access to culture It can do all the 
jobs other media are attempting It 
is only restricted by the cost of the 
network of receiving sets and their 
proper maintenance in a variety of 
situations And these are matters 
which do not really present impos- 
sible problems Television receivers 
can be simplified Costs can be 
reduced Maintenance can be made 
easy The danger to developing 
societies 1s very real, because other 
points of access have not had the 
time necessary to organise, to in- 
culcate values, to build habits 
However, it is fortunate that deve- 
loping nations are at the bottom of 
the list in organising TV They can- 
not argue that ıt was not possible 
to learn from the massive mistake 
of others 


One fact stands out a mile The 
cost of TV development 1n the poor 
areas of the world, at whatever level 
we may decide to calculate, is not 
economically justifiable A numbef 
of studies have come to this con- 
clusion In other words, the pressure 
for the adoption of TV stems from 
a variety of other factors—largely 
political, but motivated by a vague 
desire to be a part of the electronic 
revolution We will have to wage 
daily battle to prevent the ‘box’ 
from becoming a terribly expensive 
elitist, upper class toy, programmed 
on the basis of vulgar, imitative 
values Exposure to TV un the 
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developing world kindles the worst 
fears 


Perfect solutions are not possible 
The developing nations cannot re- 
main petrified in a world moving 
towards fantastic scientific and, 
technological changes In other 
words, TV cannot be thrown into 
the ocean We have to live with 
i In so domg, we will have to 
evolve a relationship with TV which 
benefits us, which does us the least 
harm I will not spell out a word 
like ‘harm’. We are conscious of 
the cliches about TV’s ‘modernising’ 
role, its role m development, in 
education, 1n bringing the peoples of 
the world together, in heightening 
sensitivities to events, to ideas, to 
the past, the present and tbe future 
With this background, we have to 
fashion the disciplines which should 
guide a TV programming which 
helps forward movement to a more 
integrated, meaningful life for the 
people Otherwise, the terrible cost 
of TV damns the medium in deve- 
loping societies—and I would say in 
developed, too 


Í, the jigsaw of purpose and 
perspective, where should TV pro- 
gramming concentrate to create a 
new access to culture, participative 
culture? Let me put it very simply 
It should help the people actively 
to participate to the fullest extent 
possible in the processes of growth 
and change Of course, this is easier 
said than done — Television—or the 
press, the radio and the film, for 
that matter—are failing ım their 
major responsibility They are not 
returning the community to itself in 
their areas of specialisation, a funda- 
mental task of modern democratic 
functioning ‘These instruments con- 
tinue to be used to impose upon the 
people the 1deas, theories and values 
of the dominant ruling group or 
‘culture’, authoritanan and other- 
wise We warn against brain wash- 
ing, but are being bram-washed all 
the time. 


What do I mean when I say return 
the community to itself? I mean 
that the people, the ordinary working 
people in town and village, should 
be heard and seen on T'V—and not 
the usual performers, intellectual 
and otherwise Of course, very often 
the catalyst will be a highly sophis- 
ticated, sensitive and creative per- 


son But let him remain a catalyst 
someone in fhe background who 
helps return the community to itself 
Genuine, human participation m 
growth and change can only be 
sparked m this way by an electro- 
nic system such as television And 
perhaps, it ıs the hardest way 


Le me explain why To return 
the community to itself, ıt 1s neces- 
sary to go to the community This 
means out of the studios, into the 
streets, into the slums, into the 
countryside and its villages, into a 
complex, and real world Here, the 
programmer has to articulate the 
authentic voices, to link them to 
the processes of national growth and 
change The people will see them- 
selves, 1n a sense, on the TV screen 
for the first time The voices and 
accents, the shades of meaning, of 
overplay and underplay, will be 
familiar, understandable, exciting 
This can halt the process of aliena- 
tion The world will then extend 
beyond a radius of 50 miles It will 
cover vast, sprawling regions—not 
through strident political invocation, 
and subtle academic theories, but 
through real documentation ‘This is 
living TV, something very different 
from the lifeless, sophisticated pro- 
gramming of present day professio- 
nal establishments 


As soon as we see the need to 
assign a proper cultural role to tele- 
vision, the overlapping with other 
media 1s brought to an end We do 
no transfer radio talks and news 
reading to television Then again. 
television does not become the pur- 
veyor of feature films and documen- 
tary film materials Television pro- 
grammes must of necessity possess 
their own earthy character, rough 
and ready, without the elaborate 
planning and editmg of the film 
studios This general overlapping is 
a problem which cries out for atten- 
ton If we ignore it then naturally 
television. will take over, domunate 
And we wil witness the steady 
growth of a single access—-a sad, un- 
happy situation for the developing 
world, 1n particular 


Increasingly, the worker 1n culture, 
the cultural communicator, the orga- 
niser of payticipative activity, will 
have to lead a movement of correc- 
tion against the present trends It 
will be painful, for we are going to 
face immense problems of a kind 


qualitatively different to those of the 
past, and it will range over tbe 
ownership of cultural outlets, spon- 
sorship, censorship and cultural ex- 
change Electronic technology is go- 
ing to see great expansion, careful 
streamlining and precise sharpening. 
It wil place vast and basically un- 
controllable power in the hands ot 
governments, corporations, political 
parties and the manipulators of the 
networks, to direct thinking, to push 
people from one point ot view to 
another Interestingly, so many of 
us who are deeply worried by this 
fact of electronic technology, its 
scale and expense, are at the same 
time working ceaselessly to improve 
the technology, to make its impact 
on the mind of man more and more 
effective This 1s imevitable in the 
context of modern society, but the 
corrective role of man has to be 
imposed upon this technology This 
is central to the question ot culture 
and access to it 


A S our world shrinks, as the mil- 
hons of this planet begin crossing 
national frontiers and respond to a 
variety of cultures and value sys- 
tems, as international action deve- 
lops to limit waste and to limit 
wants, as standards of living are re- 
defined and re-structured, as the 
present anarchy of ideas dissolves 
into a somewhat coherent perspec- 
tive about the future of our civili- 
sation—I say ‘our’ because it 1s the 
first civilisation with a fait glimmer 
of universality—the movement for 
correction, for humamisation, will 
spark international] action We may 
well be on the edge of such develop- 
ments, for the familiar frameworks 
of the status quo 1n all societies are 
under assault 


Naturally, this prospect places a 
heavy responsibility on the United 
Nations and its agencies They 
should be sensitive to the undercur- 
tent They should organise their 
work and activity to assist the un- 
folding of the correction They 
should open themselves to the de- 
bate on the new values, the chang- 
ing values, abandoning the cliches 
of the past and the obsessions of the 
present The United Nations and its 
agencies, in other words, have to 
become philosophers for the future, 
or else their role 1s sterile at this 
critical juncture 


WHAT would happen if the whole 
world became literate? Answer not 
so very much, for the world is by 
and large structured in such a way 
that it 1s capable of absorbing the 
impact But if the whole world con- 
sisted of literate, autonomous, criti- 
cal, consttuctive people, capable of 
translating ideas into action, indivi- 
dually or collectively, the world 
would change And this is, by and 
large, the topic to be explored in 
the present paper 


To do so it may be useful to 
start out with the distinction. bet- 
ween schooling and education that 1s 
now rapidly becoming commonplace 
This 1s no sharp dichotomy, school- 
ing obviously serves some educatio- 
nal purpose, but there 1s, and should 
be, a concept of education much 
broader than that which is served 
by schooling at present More parti 
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cularly, there are important dimen- 
sions along which schooling may be 
said to dilute, even prevent the 
richer concept of education And 
literacy, the major focus of this 
paper, stands in an interesting in- 
hetween position it can serve as 
a launching pad for schooling, but 
it can also be one among several 
points of departure for education 
more broadly conceived of 


Let us then proceed with these 
dimensions along which the school- 
ing-education dilemma can be said 
to be located They can convenient- 
ly be divided into two parts form 
and content the structure of school- 
ing, vs the content of that which 
js transmitted 


Structurally speaking, there 1s 
little doubt that the entire institution 
ol schooling as we know it, ‘1s 
vertical and individualistic The 
unit to be schooled is the individual 
he or she is the 1eceptacle of know- 
ledge, the unit that moves from one 
class or school to the other, that 
performs and ultimately achieves 
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and receives diploma and graduates 
And the system 1s permeated from 
micro to macro levels with all kinds 
of verticality pupils are ranked 
within classes, classes are ranked by 
numbers (grades) and often also by 
letters (the A class and B class of 
the same grade may be as different 
in level as the A classes of second 
and third grades, for instance), 
schools are ranked very clearly as 
conveying primary, secondary and 
tertiary (also called ‘higher’) educa- 
tion, but schools are also ranked 
qualitatively within countries with 
the best in the center and the poorest 
in the periphery, and between coun- 
tres with the best in the Center 
countries and the poorest in the 
Periphery countries 


There 1s a corresponding verti- 
cality among teachers the social 
distance between the professor at a 
university in the center of a Center 
country and the village teacher at 
the lowest grades of a primary 
school in the periphery of a Periph- 
ery country 1s about the same—we 
should 1magine—as the correspond- 
ing difference between their 


pupils. 


H ence, 1f somebody wanted the 
schooling system to serve as a tool 
for placing people in niches in a 
society that ıs predominantly verti- 
cal and individualistic—the liberal 
society fostered by the European 
post-Renaissance tradition, and 
particularly by the post-Enlighten- 
ment, tempered with industrial 
capitalism—then the system ıs well 
constructed In fact, it ıs probably 
too good, for 1t 1s much more ration- 
al than the society at large It can 
be seen aS one enormous sorting 
device absorbing each year new 
mullions of small children, processing 
hundreds of millions one more step 
till they either graduate at some 
Jevel, with some note hung around 
their necks, or drop out 


The system proceeds on the basis 
of the theory of innate ability com- 
bined with the built-in social injus- 
üce the higher one comes up this 
ladder the better one's life chances, 
and society 1s not going to ask too 
many questions about whether this 
was because one was favoured from 
the very beginning, eg, by being 
born in the center of the Center— 


or because of innate superior quali- 
ties, if such exist at all 


However that may be, the system 
erinds out a humanity sorted into 
categories consistent with the way 
the world economic system divides 
the same humanity, through all the 
mechanisms known as ‘division of 
labor’, into those who extract some- 
thing relatively directly from nature, 
those who process it and those who 
distribute it and admunister this 
whole process And, by and large, 
these three sectors of economic acti- 
vity, the primary, secondary and 
tertiary sectors, receive their ‘human 
resources’ from the primary, secon- 
dary and tertiary levels of schooling, 
respectively, when by ‘secondary 
schooling’ we also mean vocational, 
post-elementary schools, and by 
‘tertiary schooling’ we also mean 
any type of schooling beyond the 
secondary level 


Hence, schooling is power because 
high position ın division of labor 1s 
power, not only in the trivial sense 
of by and large being better paid, 
but also 1n the sense of having ter- 
ribly important spin-off effects often 
more challenging work, the right to 
define and prescribe the work of 
Others, easter on-the-job access lo 
other people and other types of acti- 
vity, easier access to other spheres 
of society, among them politics Just 
think of how a village peasant is 
tied to a very limited range of acti- 
vity, compared to a free-floating 
expert—without glorifying the latter, 
the difference in impact on then 
surroundings ıs consjderable, and 
schooling is the legitimizer of the 
power of the latter as much as lack 
of schooling justifies the misery and 
powerlessness of the former 


I n all this there ıs, of course, the 
pervasive myth of schooling as the 
road to mobility, to be trodden by 
the ambitious, talented and indus- 
trious individual What is not so 
clearly seen 1s how this mobility 15 
limited by the constramts set by 
national and international division 
of labor It does not help much to 
have a certificate from secondary 
and tertiary schooling if the coun- 
try only offers job opportunities in 
the primary and secondary sectors 
of the economy, unless, that 1s, the 
country is m a position of power 


to adjust its economy so as to fit 
the schooling delivery system 


The countries on top of the in- 
ternational division of labor (by and 
large those with a high GNP per 
capita since GNP measures essen- 
trally the degree of processing and 
marketing) are gradually abolishing 
the primary sector of the economy, 
mechanizing and industrializing it 
and having it carried out in other 
countries (which deliver raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs for processing) 
thus making secondary and tertiary 
school graduates more functional, 
even indispensable And the coun- 
tries at the bottom will, precisely for 
thus reason, have difficulties finding 
jobs for these graduates who, con- 
sequently, will engage in brain drain 
to the countries where their skills 
can be used because of the division 
of labor structure But only few 
can engage in geographical mobility 
in order to convert schooling into 
social mobihty—for the majority 
this 1s not possible 


Consequently, major contradictions 
wil develop sooner or later the 
hungry and angry masses of the 
Periphery countries will join hands 
with the educated elite without 
meaningful jobs and get out of the 
division of labor and into some pat- 
tern of local, national and collective 
self-reliance In that case, the Peri- 
phery countries will have much to 
gain, and so will the Center coun- 
tries which will have to rediscover 
the primary sectors inside their own 
countries and overcome the contra- 
diction between that type of work 
and a pattern of schooling that has 
emerged whereby several of these 
countries have between one third 
and one half of the age cohort in 
tertiary education In all probab:- 
hty this formula, self-reliance, will 
also contain some of the basis for 
a cure to the over-development of 
the Center countries, just as self- 
reliance seems to be the new word 
for the development of the under- 
developed countries 


W e mention all this because ıt 
slongs to the context in which pro- 
plems of literacy will have to be 
understood it 1s a clearly economic 
and political context, domestically 
as well as globally And this con- 
text also explains some of the con- 
tent of schooling it is basically 


knowledge-oriented and basically 
theoretical—except for the vocato- 
nai schools In other words, there 1s 
a schooling concept dominating the 
educational horizon which 1s predo- 
minantly verbal, and predominantly 
geared towards a type of knowledge 
held to be uncontroversial. 


That type of knowledge, by de- 
finition, has to be on the conserva- 
tive side To the extent that it is 
empirical knowledge (eg, history, 
geography, natural science of vai- 
ious kinds), ıt deals with that which 
i$ rather than that which might be 
to the extent that 1t contains norma- 
tive knowledge (religious studies, 
national myths) it ıs not likely 10 
instill doubts and to the extent that 
it deals with instrumental subjects 
(languages, mathematics, and literacy 
tor that matter) they are also seen 
as unalterable—as ıt may be argued 
that to some extent they are (at the 
very least, one should not change 
somebody else's language!) 


The task of schooling seems to be 
to fill as much as possible of these 
things into the heads of the pupils, 
thereby creating people who are as 
similar as possible The school 1s 
used to reinforce the nation where 
there ıs one, to create one where 
there was none in advance, like in 
the United States or the Sovict 
Union 


Ths immediately spills over into 
the structure The type of content 
mentioned here is entirely compati- 
ble with the verticality and the 
individualism mentioned So long 
as the content 1s so verbal and so 
knowledge-oriented, the superiority 
of the teacher is almost guaranteed 
and protected, for, it takes some 
years to accumulate factual know- 
ledge and verbal skills to com- 
municate them Some children may 
be almost born with practical skills 
that emerge and develop very quick- 
ly when given the opportunity--and 
the same may be the case with 
mathematics and the languages-— 
but hardly with the most fact-orien- 
ted subjects Of course, experience 
always makes tor some vertically. 
but more in some fields than in 
others. 


Moreover, to memorize things 15 
or can be a totally lonely thing 
there is no need for any communi 


cation among the pupils at all, nor 
fo: any discussion the receptacles 
are just being filled, occasionally 
tapped to check the quality of the 
kncwledge liquid More parucularly, 
cne would not expect any chain 
effect to arise from schooling, with 
children running home from the 
school house, eager to communicate 
the important findings of that day, 
to others in the family, to friends, 
to neighbours—so filled with it that 
i has to be discussed and tested in 
some kind of practice Just to the 
contrary, one would expect children 
to separate schoohng and the rest 
ot their life into rather watertight 
compartments, schooling beimg a 
very special form of hfe, relatively 
unrelated to the rest This, in turn, 
has one rather disastrous consequ- 
ence since people tend to identify 
education with schooling, and so- 
ciety tends to support this, they also 
feel that education ends when 
schoolmg 1s over They sudy no 
more because they have no teachers 
to check them, and real dialogue 
they neve: learnt any how 


L et us now contrast thus with an 
image of what education could be 
Of course, ıt 1s easy to negate every- 
thing said above and paint a rosy 
image of something abstract called 
education'—the problem 1s to make 
this image clear, vivid and compel- 
ling, partly by means of examples, 
partly by concrete 1deas, and strate- 
gies And that 1s not easy because 
jt is by no means clear what 'edu- 
cation" stands for Who ıs educat- 
ed, for instance? You? I? Try 
to think of a person you would call 
educated—what are the characteris- 
tics of that person? 


In asking such a question a diffi- 
culty of linguistic nature shows up 
‘educated’ ın English is relatively 
close 1n meaning to ‘schooled’, as 1s 
ausgebildet in German—English 
does not have the equivalent of the 
German ‘gebildet (Norwegian ‘dan- 
net’, as opposed to *utdannet) This 
concept, on the other hand, has a 
very bourgeois connotation of some- 
how belonging to the good class, 
with nice manners But it has also 
some other content which is what 
we shall draw upon here 


First of all, there 1s something 
dutonomous in the concept of edu- 
cation, something creative and very 


different from passive receptivity 
On the other hand. how does one 
reconcile the need to receive, at 
some stage, with the need for auto- 
nomy? The answer 1s obvious 

through dialogue, and through self- 
study, the two obvious methods of 
education The dialogue can be 
with teachers, with equals, with 
pupils—as long as ıt ıs dialogue and 
discussion, it does not matter so 
much for that form will 1n and bv 
itself wash out much of the veiti- 
cality Third, and closely related 
to this the educated person goes 
in for sharimg—an insight is not a 
private property, but something to 
be communicated to enrich others, 
and, through dialogue, to be enrich- 
ed by them in turn Fourth, and 
this is where it would differ from 
the bourgeois concept the educat- 
ed person might go in for the most 
esoteric subjects but would also be 
relevant, which means that there 
would be an element of praxis built 
into the concept of education 


Through schooling the individual 
1s on trial, in. education society i5 
on trial That may be one way of 
formulating the difference, and also 
the simple reason why the societal 
establishment—right, left or middle 
—will prefer the former and the 
anti-establishment the latter, and 
also why schooling and education 
will always be dialectically related, 
in the same way, and paralleling 
the dialectics between establishment 
and antt-establishment 


u hat does this mean concretely 

in terms of the structure and con- 
tent of education, as opposed to 
schooling? — Less verticality, less 
individualism, less emphasis on 
knowledge, less emphasis on ver- 
balism, more dialogue of all kinds. 
more shared growth, more discus- 
sion of values and strategies, more 
praxis It 15 hard not to think ol 
thé image we have of education in 
classical Greece of citizens combin- 
ig education and politics using 
dialogue as the major instrument oi 
either, or another example would 
be schooling in a People's Commune 
in China, much closer, it seems, to 
the Greek ideal than schooling in, 
lor instance, Greece today 


Out of all this let us now pick 
one element the notion of ‘know- 
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ledge’ This is absolutely funda- 
mental, and it is probably relatively 
safe to say that knowledge present- 
ed in at least lower schools is pre- 
sented as something relatively 
terminal The students may be 
given the idea that further on there 
is knowledge of a less certain 
kind, but there are certain funda- 
ments on which to build—and here 
are some of them for you to learn, 
not to learn how to question 


Thus, schools are not known for 
telling their students how even the 
most innocent looking arithmetic 
already has built 1nto so much of 
Western time concepts (students 
learn that 5--9—14, but for a far- 
mer concerned with his work' 
5+9'=2, if 5 stands for the htth 
month. 9 for nine months, and 2 
for February—and so it does for a 
girl who gets pregnant 1n the month 
of May the annual cycle reflects 
social life better than western unil- 
near time), and capitalist. money 
concepts (students learn that a+b 
—b--a and are not told that! 
when translated into financial deals 
this means that the order 1s unm- 
portant, only the amount—whuch 1s 
another way of cutting down on alt 
kinds of social decorum in favour of 
a purely quantitative approach to 
life) Nor do they usually lead up 
to any discussion of how the langu- 
age they are taught will structure 
their thinking—it ış taken as an 
undisputable fact, like the rise of 


the sun and the position of the 
Stars 


Tasted of the schooling paradigm 
of knowledge as something about 
which there 1s consensus, more or 
less artificial, education would 
have another conception of know- 
ledge The facts would be theie, 
but so would the values, and thee 
would be no effort to stay away 
fiom them because of lack of con- 
sensus Values tend to equalize 
people much more than facts do 

of facts one can know more or less, 
in values one can believe and my 
belief 1s as good as yours, hence in 
a dialogue you are no more teacher 
than Iam De gustibus non disputan- 
dem—values are not to be discussed 
—ıs a deeply 1eactionary norm, part- 
ly because by implication facts are 
to be discussed, presumably because 


the last word will be spoken by the 
Older, the more experienced, the 
more schooled, and partly because 
values have to be discussed, since 
they are our guiding lights into the 
tuture, whether consensus is obtain- 
ed or not 


Bu this means that education 
Should and could be centered around 
values, after knowing what is map- 
ping out what mught be, then lead- 
ing on to discussions ot strategies, 
and finally going into praxis 
Modern countries usually protect 
themselves againt the latter not only 
by defining such approaches as un- 
scientific and inappropriate fol 
school curricula, but also by con- 
Structing nation-states in such a 
solidified, centralized way that any 
change has to be trom the top, 
making people into clients of politi- 
clans and experts with top school- 
ing, at most capable of exercising 
some praxis in their own private 
sphere, their apartment, and their 
own family life This idea is also 
protected by such macro-level 
oriented ideologies as liberalism 
and Marxism, that both assume that 
basic changes have to be in the 
society as a whole, not at the, say, 
school, farm, factory, firm, village 
level. 


Nonetheless, the moments when 
this type of education breaks out 
like a fire, in a school are probably 
the moments best remembered by 
students—and by teachers because 
‘it got out of hand’ These are the 
moments when a real passionate 
discussion starts and the teacher 
does not try to quell it through his 
authority, nor to act the wise third 
party put becomes so involved him- 
self that all masks fall and he sim- 
ply becomes a party, on an equal 
tooting, to the discussion ‘These 
are the moments that create chain 
effects, the moments that will be 
reported—although often not for 1t» 
true value as much as for rhe 
triumph in having broken the struc- 
ture—and even small children have 
a Very keen sense of this And not 
only does this pattern lead to chain 
effects—it also leads to a pattern of 
education by far outlasting school- 
ing as a phase in life education 
becomes an existential necessity 
Socrates was old, meaning not only 


wise but also one who continued 
his education beyond schooling 


Thus, there 1s an intimate relation 
between form and content, school- 
ing and education are two ways ot 
combining different forms and dıt- 
ferent contents Is, then, the 
answer to all this to abolish school- 
ing and switch to education, creat- 
ing societies with all kinds of 
academics where everybody walks 
peripathetically and dialogues his 
and her way through life, alternat- 
ing with People’s Communes as a 
way of coming closer to the ground? 
No, there 1s probably also some 
pedagogical value in the tensioni 
between schoolig and education, 
and schools can only be basically 
transformed if society 1s transformed 
anyhow, meaning not necessarily at 
the macro-level of total society, but 
at least at the local level But 
schools can be, and should te. 
brought much closer to education— 
and one way of doing that would be 
through a critical redefinition of the 
concept of literacy To that we now 
turn 


I t 1s easily seen what role literacy 
plays m the context of schooling 
presented above, a context which 1n 
turn has to be extended to the 
economic and political spheres to be 
fully understood 


First of all, literacy serves as the 
first rung in the ladder (or succes- 
sion of ladders) of scnooling If 
the content ot schooling 1s primarily 
verbal, as we have argued, then 
knowing how to read and write is 
a conditio sine qua non for partict- 
pation It becomes like an entrance 
card, and possession of that caid 
ocecomes like the diploma handed out 
when the final rungs of the ladders 
are reached something ascriptive, 
1 can read and write’ becomes like 
Iam a boy’, non-dynamic, undisput- 
able, no longe: a question of what 
for? why? 


Second, literacy, when universaliy 
obtained, serves to give a sense ol 
equality Where everybody is above 
a ceitain minimum the discrepancies 
apove that minimum may recede into 
the background <A national com- 
munity of ‘all us literate’ emerges 
tor some time, rapidly yielding to 
a keen awareness of the tremendous 
discrepancies between maximum and 


minimum schooling above that 
threshold as time passes on and 
literacy 1s taken for granted 


Third, literacy ıs entirely com- 
patible with the typical western 
combination of verticality and indi- 
vidualism In a push-button society 
a minimum of literacy 1s needed to 
know which buttons to push al- 
though it is, strictly speaking, not 
indispensable like traffic signs they 
may be ideographic rather than 
based on letters However, as the 
population grows more literate, 
society will have to make more use 
of letters and words to make it look 
functional, to justify the expenses 
involved, although it only serves as 
a mask to cover up the alienating 
nature of work in modern society 
By ‘alienation’, then, we refer essen- 
tially to a work structure whereby 
the work operations becomc so 
standardized and routmized—but 
not necessarily casy to perform— 
that once they have been acquired 
these work routines require no more 
input unless they are changed by 
soinebody higher up 


B ut, does one not have to be able 
to read to learn how to do it” Yes, 
that 1s one way of doing it, both 
producers and consumers are in need 
of recipes (there 1s the magnificent 
German word ‘Gebrauchsanweis- 
ungen’ for this)—but it can prob- 
ably just as well be acquired through 
imitation It is only for morse 
abstract creative work, into the 
unknown, anticipating through ver- 
bal symbols that which is not yet 
there, in thoughts, on the drawing 
board, in texts, 1n discussions, that 
mastery of verbal symbols is strictly 
speaking necessary For that is the 
fabulous thing about words they 
allow us to create wunages of the 
potential Words do not protest 
against being put to non-empirical 
uses, to reflect the non-existing 
values rather than facts, for instance 
The only constraint 1s that the sen- 
tence 1s correctly formed, and these 
constraints are internal to the verbal 
system, they do not reflect the 
borderhne between empirical and 
potential reality Like mathematics, 
we would go far to argue that 
language is empirically neutral, 
although there probably is some bias 
m an empiricist direction after 
al. languages (and mathematics) 


are so often used to reflect that 
which is that there must be some 
carry-over effect somewhere 


So, the argument is that literacy 
is not really needed for work in a 
modern society, for most of the 
population, It may be needed for 
consumption though—although pro- 
ducers seem to rely more on com- 
mercials and advertising based on 
the spoken word and symbols than 
on people's ability to read And it 
1s, Obviously, needed for kinds of 
cieative work, for the reason men- 
tioned, but that 1s for the few 


Conclusion literacy 1s there to a 
large extent to create an illusion of 
equality It ıs not really being used, 
0 like a leg never used it will tend 
to wither away First goes writing 
since this 1s a way of sending a 
message, and that is incompatible 
with being located in the lower 
Strata of vertical society—most peo- 
p.e, hence, probably have their 
writing peak at school, particularly 
during the final exams After that 
1t may reduce to the legal minimum, 
the ability to sign a document 


But reading, the receiver aspect 
of literacy, is also threatened if it 
is not strictly speaking necessary 
people soon find out that they can 
get at more valid knowledge in other 
ways People complain of fatigue 
when they read, and this 1s protected 
by the incredible growth in radio 
and TV, also vertical but no longer 
with the faintest hope of entering 
mto any dialogue — A teacher can 
at least be teased into 1t—it 1s hard 
to tease a gadget into a mutuallv 
rewarding exchange In short. the 
uteracy 1s not functional, it 1s only 
4 Statistical artifact for large groups 
of the populations—in underdeve- 
loped and overdeveloped countries 
alike, and probably even more in 
the latter because they are more 
routinized 1n their work structure 


Wim about individualism? Some- 
thing of the same applies here One 
learns how to read alone and write 
alone, not how to read for others 
or tell stories for others, nor how 
to compose things together Later- 
acy 1s privatized, which 1s natural 
since capability 1s used as an arm 
m the competition with others rather 
than for cooperative purposes This 


is very well reflected in the structure 
of examinations 1n ways too obvious 
to describe ın any detail, and the 
net result 1s a deepening of the 
individualization of learning 


Nevertheless, in spite of such 
critical remarks the conclusion 1s 
certainly not to detract from the 
importance of literacy campaigns, 
but to enrich them by enriching the 
concept of literacy in ways to he 
discussed below It 1s very easy for 
the well educated, not to mention 
the over-educated to be scornful 
about literacy—it smacks of the 
rich who says ‘believe me, money is 
not everything’ to the pauper To 
be literate is like being a citizen or 
a voter, ıt means being in, being a 
member One may certainly criticize 
what one has become member of, 
but it is easier for the citizen not to 
participate, for the voter not to vote 
and for the literate to let his literacv 
wither away than for the reverse 
process to take place 


The problem ıs certainly not how 
to reduce literacy campaigns but it 
is not merely how to reduce literacy 
either—it is to make them more 
meaningful For, illiteracy campaigns 
are conducted very much in the 
same manner as anti-smallpox or 
anti-malaria campaigns illiteracy 
has to be eradscated so that the 
country can claim that the territory 
is free from that plague However, 
where as the alternative to smallpox 
is no smallpox at all, ıt 1s not so 
clear what is the alternative to 
illiteracy. Is : merely to read or 
write, or ıs 1t read and write + -— 
and what, in case, does that plus 
stand for? 


I magine now that we simply see 
hteracy as the beginning of educa- 
tion rather than as the first rung 
on a schooling ladder. what would 
then be the meaning of literacy? 
Most of it has been spelt out im- 
plicitly above, here we shall try to 
go more into detail 


Evidently, ıt means training in 
another type of structure both tor 
the production and consumption of 
knowledge, in a broad sense, a 
structure that ıs at the same time 
less vertical and less individualist 
More concretely, this would mean 
that the ability to enter anto a 
dialogue would be seen as equal in 
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importance to the ability to read and 
write However, there 1s an 1mpor- 
tant distinction here that could be 
made between dialogue and discus- 
sion or debate the former is 4 
method, dialectical, for mutual 
enrichment and mutual growth, tne 
latter 1s some kind of regulated 
verbal warfare where the basic 
point 1s to win over somebody else 
To dialogue (it should also be used 
as a verb) may involve pro et contra 
dicere, also in the sense that one 
takes this view and another the 
opposite view—but this is under- 
stood as a method 1o arrive at some 
kind of synthesis rather than as a 
competitive game It as like the two 
rowers in a double-sculler it could 
turn into a competition in turning 
the boat around, but it is a coopera- 
tive endeavour making use of some 
of the dynamism of the competitive 
enterprise. 


- 


A. more relaxed form of dialogue 
I5 the conversation which often may 
be a dialogue, or a debate for that 
matter, in disguise It 1s a profoundly 
collective undertaking, 1t respects the 
other party fully, there is an as- 
sumption that time should be about 
equally shared (it is not a lecture 
or a teaching session), ıt 1s con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of respect 
with a view to mutual enrichment. 
Of course, ıt has an air of the bour- 
geois salon and is too polite to be 4 
tool for social transformation—and 
yet, should it not somehow enter 
our concept of literacy? Should not 
literacy be defined more broadly as 
how to deal with words in a social 
setting, not merely how to read and 
write them? 


We would also argue in favour or 
knowing how to read and write 
together ‘The storyteller's was an 
ancient role of tremendous 1mport- 
ance—inconceivable without a pub- 
lic, partly destroyed through literacy 
because the stories are now stored 
and available to all who care to read 
them But in this process the story 
as a social transaction between 
human beings disappeared—the book 
is and remains a rather indirect link 
between author and reader, between 
sender and receiver At least some 
of this can be recreated through a 
pattern of joint enjoyment, but to- 
day very few people even know 
anything about how to read so as 


not to bore others—and few know 
how, together, to build on a story 
and create out of 1t something new 


S, much about the form, what 
about the content? 


If education ıs to be of any use 
ın social transformation, ıt obviously 
has to include both facts and values. 
both knowledge of the empirical and 
the potential, with ample use of the 
values to criticize the empirical, and 
of all kmds of knowledge to con- 
struct, using the precious tools of 
words that we humans have at our 
disposal, a better reality Education 
should foster not only the empirical, 
but also the critical and the con- 
structive mind—and there is no 
contradiction between the three On 
the contrary, to build on only one 
of them, usually choosing the em- 
pirical since it is least threatening 
and most consensus-oriented, should 
be seen as promoting some kind of 
truncated, even castrated type of 
knowledge 


Concretely, this means that edu- 
cation should lead to consciousness, 
to Paulo Freire’s and others’ 
famous conscientization—for what 
is that if not exactly the keen 
awareness of the contradiction bet- 
ween the factual and the potential, 
with ideas both about why the fac- 
tual falls short of the potential and 
what could make the potential one 
day become empirical reality Con- 
sciousness 1s more than mere aware- 
ness of the forces working upon one 
—4t is also awareness of how to 
transcend To this we would only 
add one point already alluded to 
above: a theory that only sees 
transcendence in terms of macro 
changes is of little use Revolutions 
are rare occurrences in human life; 
one cannot base education on such 
macro phenomena that happen once 
in a generation—at most—that 
would be like basing astronomy on 
the appearance of Haley's comet 


Hence, the praxis concept to be 
encouraged should be relevant at 
the micro levels too—which means 
that for literacy to contribute to 
education society will have to be 
more decentralized, more capable oj 
diversity at the local level, of per- 
mitting people to handle their own 
affans locally There 1s a clear 


connection between education and 
diversity brought about through 
more decentralization, and increasing 
self-reliance, locally and individual- 
ly, just as there 1s a connection 
between schooling and centraliza- 
tion, 1n fact with nation-state build- 
ing Since both may be needed, and 
at the same time, there should be 
a scope for both 


| css whether defined narrowiy 
or more broadly, ıs a fundamental 
need in a literate society But what 
are the other needs, and how does 
literacy relate to them? The answer 
to the latter obviously depends on 
the answer to the former 


Thus, take the usual list of funda- 
mental needs, or bienes fundamen- 
fales as they would be referred to 
m Cuba. food, habitat, clothes, 
health— and then education, at its 
minimum conceived of as literacy 
It ıs easily seen how literacy nar- 
1owly conceived of is instrumental 
to the satisfaction of these needs 
when the list 1s that short and these 
needs also are narrowly conceived 
of Thus, if food becomes a ques- 
tion of reading recipes for increas- 
mgly industrialized food-making, 
habitat a question of signing a con- 
tract and being sufficiently know- 
ledgeable of numbers and letters to 
locate one’s own dwelling among 
similar looking ones, clothes a ques- 
tion of shopping and understanding 
advertising and health a question of 
reading instructions of hygiene-— 
well, then it all combines relatively 
well But underneath this smooth 
surface, there are very substantial 
problems, and all of them they relate 
more or less directly precisely to 
the problem of what is meant by 
literacy and education 


First, there 1s the idea of giving 
a deeper meaning to the fundamental 
needs already mentioned There 1s 
a basic structural similarity (‘1somor- 
phism’ to use the technical term) 
between being made literate on the 
one hand, and being fed, sheltered, 
clad, and protected on the other In 
all cases one is receiver, a client, 
being taken care of by nutritionists 
and food-makers, by town planners 
and architects, by manufacturers of 
clothing, by sanitation engineers and 
physicians There is a whole army 
with tertiary education to take care 


of you—once you are willing and 
able to read their instructions! But 
the significant thing about this 1s 
that for all these fields there 1s some- 
thing corresponding to the schooling 
vs education dilemma, with the for- 
mer standing for a more quantitative 
and the latter for a more qualitative 
approach with autonomy and shar- 
ing as basic ingredients 


T ake food as an example food in 
a qualitative sense is more than 
the number of years passed ın 
schools and the number of diplomas 
received Food 1s an act of social 
communication, of sharing, of doing 
something together—and just as for 
habitat, clothing and health the 
moment one can master some of it 
alone or together with the nearest 
ones (family, friends, neighbours) 
the whole meaning of these basic 
aspects of life changes But that 
brings them closer to the education 
end of the spectrum—which means 
that the type of literacy we have 
argued above, the broad concept, 
would be more compatible and pro- 
bably also lead to deeper quality in 
the need-satisfaction 


This is perhaps most clearly seen 
m the case of health to be a 
patient 15 not only to admut that 
you are ill but also to submut to 
the professional skills of health per- 
sonnel, denying other roads to cure 
In some cases ıt would be foolhardy 
not to submit but by no means 
always—again we are arguing what 
the Chinese refer to as ‘walking on 
two legs’ A person who has con- 
verted his literacy in the education 
direction, who has become autono- 
mous, capable of dialogue, critical 
and constructive, will also be far 
more capable of self-cure and of 
curing others 


The point, one might emphasize, 
is not so much the precise content 
of the texts one reads after one has 
become literate as the structure liter- 
acy leads one into, whether 1t 1s ot 
the schooling or education varieties 

-for the structure is the mayor 
message Since schooling/education 
fills increasingly large parts of peo- 
ple's lives, that structural message 
will dominate people in their social 
hehaviour—and among other things 
have spill-over effect that could lead 
ro a much higher quality of life if 


the education. paradigm 1s made 
more dominant 


Second, there are all the other 
needs—life 1s not limited to those 
five alone How do the two types 
of literacy relate to these near- 
fundamental needs? Depends on 
which they are, and here there 1s 
much less consensus But why 1s 
there less consensus? Partly pre- 
cisely because the needs already 
mentioned can be handled in a way 
totally consonant with a centralized, 
standardized, vertical nation-state of 
tragmented individuals whereas this 
is clearly not the case for other 
needs 


Take work, for instance, not mere- 
ly interpreted as an employment, 
ds a job with a guaranteed minimum 
income so as to insure the satisfac- 
lion of basic needs, but as an 
Opportunity to express, to create, to 
engage in praxis Today this privil- 
ege 1S probably reserved for a small 
élite of intellectuals, artists and some 
others—in a society less bent on 
Standardized production and con- 
sumption 3t could be the birth right 
of everybody and in that case literacy 
could become functional for every- 
body 


Or take freedom, that holy word 
which 1s being usurped precisely by 
those societies that talk most about 
it it should mean more than free- 
dom to choose between different TV 
channels or newspapers, all the time 
remaining a passive consumer It 
must also imply the freedom 1o 
create, but that means that from the 
very beginning creativity rather than 
receptivity has to be emphasized, 
which immediately would favour 
education rather than schooling 


A t this point a very important 
aspect of literacy. should be men- 
tioned freedom of expression, eveu 
in a relatively non-creative way, 1s 
meaningless unless the media are 
available In modern society one 
is only permitted to communicate to 
selected, specific receivers—letteis 
and stamps, telephone calls can be 
afforded by many, if not by all or 
even by most—for the letters have 
to carry an address and the telephone 
call has to be preceded by dialling 
a number Only the establishment, 
or selected individuals, are permitted 
to communicate with unspecified 


audiences, even the nation as a 
whole, and even beyond that The 
ordinary person may not even put 
up a poster on the town square with- 
out permission, even not in coun- 
tries that boast a very high level of 
freedom of expression 


Our point here is not that every- 
body should be given prime time on 
television but that literacy should 
find more nonprivatized outlets that 
can be afforded by people in gene- 
ral One possibility 1s exactly the 
wall poster—a major Chinese con- 
tribution to freedom ot expression 
--another would be to make mimeo- 
giaphing and photocopying services 
available free of charge to every- 
body, 1n addition to cable TV and 
FM radio-senders Do this, and 
literacy would become much more 
meaningful, immediately 


T his also has some implications 
for the next need in hne the need 
for politics We are then not merely 
thinking of politics as a social 1nsti- 
tution, as an instrument to shape 
society and hence as a social need 
We are thinking of it precisely as a 
human need, as the need for partici- 
pation in shaping the conditions of 
one’s own hving One can see it in 
the facial expressions of people who 
live 1n societies where this need 15 
somehow satisfied, at least in some 
periods there is an acute sense ot 
being alive—whereas people denied 
this possibility tend to become dull 
and to resort to consumerism, pas- 
sive rehgiousness or nationalism 
instead 


But to engage actively 1n politics 
is to do exactly all those things that 
we have mentioned under education, 
and particularly under the broad 
concept of literacy—whereas school- 
ing would make for citizens who 
know how to read party program- 
mes, and literacy would create 
people below that, but at least able 
to behave adequately on election 
day Hence, parliamentarism is to 
real politics what schooling is to 
real education, which 1s what the 
narrow concept of literacy 1s to the 
broad concept—which, in turn, 15 
what stones are to bread 


We could contmue ths list of 
needs, but 1t all leads to the same 
type of conclusion Thus. 1s there 
not a need for togetherness, also 
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having such expressions as friendship 
and love? It 1s a telling indictment 
of our schools that many people do 
not know how to reconcile friend- 
ship, love, marriage with real dia- 
logue but tend to sée dialogue as 
something one engages in only with 
half-friends and half-enemies—real 
enemies are even beyond that. Fur- 
ther, ıs there not a need for joy and 
for giving joy to others—and 1s 
talking together not one, by no 
means the only one, such source of 
Joy? And what about the need for 
having a meaning with one’s life—- 
can that really be reconciled with 
the kind of structure and content 
associated with schooling—if the 
picture drawn above is not too over- 
drawn, for it is obvious that ıt 
applies to some countries and to 
some periods in history more than 
to others? 


In fact, among all of these dimen- 
sions the broad concept of literacy 
is not only a necessary component; 


at is so central 1n the whole social, 


nexus that ıt comes close to being 4 
major causal factor But to the 
extent this ıs true ıt becomes rather 
important, and the question 1s how 
that concept is better promoted, in 
theory and practice To that we 
now turn. 


I t ıs not for anybody to translate 
this into any kind of blue-print— 
that would be against the whole 
spirit of the exercise But a couple 
of very broad guidelines might be 
suggested 


First, literacy training must no 
longer be seen as a question of how 
to train the largest number as quick- 
ly as possible and as inexpensively 
per head as possible Rather, much 
attention must be given to the social 
structure ın which it takes place, and 
the content of tbe first verbal mes- 
sages to be mastered The structure 
should be decentralized, close to 
real life situations—carried out at 
work if possible, and by equals as 
much as possible The content 
should have maximum relevance, 
verbal examples should not be con- 
trived, literacy should be experienc- 
ed as a magnificent instrument to 
express and understand important 
things, not as a goal im itself—in 
that case it becomes a fetish There 
is much to learn from the Cuban 


campaign where this particular 


point 1s concerned 


QS econd, literacy training must 
include à large variety of training 
programmes in ^what to do with 
words, such as composing posters, 
having dialogues, composing letters- 
to-the-editor, commenting and criti- 
cizing radio programmes, behaving 
in meetings—even when reading 
and writing are not directly involved 
It may well be that a new term 
should be invented to make a dis- 
tinction betwen the narrow and the 
broad concept, retaining ‘literacy’ 
only for the former 


Third, this type of exercise should 
have carry-over effects into schools, 
and one vehicle of transformation 
here might be to give recently 
alphabetized adults more access to 
ordmary schools so that their higher 
level of experience can mix with 
the more formal training possessed 
by the children 


Fourth, even given all tlus, a basic 
condition for literacy to become 
functional, not only a question of 
learning and forgetting equally or 
even more quickly, would be for 
society to undergo some transforma- 
tion, particularly 1n the direction of 
more administrative decentralization 
and more economic self-reliance at 
the local level For this to happen, 
considerably more than literacy cam- 
paigns ıs needed, but they may be 
important instruments 1n that direc- 
tion For just as the structure is the 
basic message, the content 1s defined 
through the use, and the use will 
have to be meaningful, which 
means, ultimately, bordering on or 
getting into some kind of politics 
But this presupposes a sense of local 
self-respect, which in turn presup- 
poses some kind of knowledge re- 
form, not too different from a land 
reform, whereby the monopolizers 
of knowledge-production, such as 
universities, experts etc, are willing 
to distribute the tools of knowledge 
better, and people in general dare 
respect their own insights more 


So, what would happen if the 
whole world became literate? Quite 
a lot, in fact, if we dare define it 
broadly enough and take the consequ- 
ence of trusting the people who are 
given, and themselves develop fur- 
ther, the tools of reading and writing, 


he 
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GOATS grazing on the Maidan A 
herd of cows on Ho Chi Minh 
Saranı, taking a quiet route across 
the central city But herds of buf- 
faloes on Shakespeare Saranı and 
Camac Street have difficulty with 


unintended city 


office car traffic and everything 15 
slowed down 


A cart overloaded with hay 
swaying along Bondel Road, pur- 
sued by the hornblasts of an 
impatient bus 
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Laundry in a rickshaw being 
brought across Chittaranjan Avenue 
at midday, the rickshaw-walla all 
but gets run over by a State bus 


A thela-walla is stopped by the 
police for taking a load on a major 
road at a non-permutted hour, evén 
though the road is clear of traffic, 
but a wedding of the wealthy on 
Gariahat Road in the middle of 
Friday evening rush-hour 1s permit- 
ted to back up traffic for mules 
around 


Extended debate in government, 
industry and the press takes place 
on the merits of a ‘sons of the soi 
policy 1n industry, education and— 
by extension—in terms of the right 
to migrate freely within the coun- 
try The migrant poor do not have 
a part to play in the debate, despite 
their vital stake in the outcome 


People sleep, eat and live next 
to and above cattle in khatals, shed 
structures within bustees Social 
planners consider this relationship 
to be ‘curious’, abnormal, and a 
health hazard, and propose to move 
the khatals out to the edges of the 
city to resolve health and inner-city 
space problems 


Cows tethered outside a gracious 
bungalow on Mandeville Gardens, 
earlier daily visitors, now a perma- 
nent feature, an inner-city source of 
milk fresher than the local Govern- 
ment Milk Scheme stall can provide 


The herd of goats returning home 
from the Maidan at 11 am, the end 
of their permitted grazing time, 
crossing Lower Circular Road, hav 
ing great difficulty with the business 
car traffic A jam 1s the inevitable 
result. 


I; Calcutta isn’t actually a village 
(which some of its admiring visitors 
say is one of its strengths—the 
warm human feeling of an over- 
grown village), 1t certainly has many 
rural aspects to ıt The above are 
only some of the most visible 
aspects and they also include some 
of the more common conflicts that 
the city's rural world has with the 
urban. 


In fact, perhaps a majority of 
Calcutta citizens have strong rural 


connections of one type or another 
—from the rural migrant with the 
only and real home ın the village, 
to the middle-class bhadralok family 
which yearns for its ancestral coun- 
try home and lfe But it ıs partı- 
cularly the poor who are rural (and 
who, for many reasons to be dis- 
cussed below, live distinctly rural 
lives well within the city), and be- 
cause they are poor they tend to 
lose in the conflicts with the urban 
city and citizen To a certain ex- 
tent, of course, co-existence certain- 
ly occurs—cars and cattle do 
manage to use Camac Street, some- 
how—but the city as it 1s being 
developed is very definitely for the 
car, the urban world, and not for 
the cattle, the rural world, and this 
is happenmg at great cost to the 
rural and poor The city is some- 
thing which is run by urban people 
for a rather abstract and nebulous 
‘urban’ populace, the fact that the 
ruling urban elite 1s mcreasingly a 
small minority 1s disregarded, as 1s 
the fact that the rural and poor form 
an increasingly large part of the 
population, to the point where 
urban ‘development’ only serves 
often to put the poor at greater dis- 
advantage and to make them the 
‘parasites’ that the urban elite insists 
on calling them 


H ow urban? 


There ıs little or no genuine at- 
tempt to accept the poor and dis- 
advantaged as part of the city deve- 
lopment process—to accept them as 
equal and integral citizens, to deve- 
lop the city also according to their 
needs as a society different from the 
urban, to develop ways through 
which their disadvantage might be 
reduced Quite the opposite, not 
only are they exploited but their 
lifestyles and livelthoods are often 
made illegal, and then even the ‘“ille- 
gality’ 1s exploited 


And, yet, and this is not under- 
stood sufficiently, the poor as a 
group are an absolutely indispens- 
able part of the city and of society 
as it is presently structured ‘The 
middle-class and the wealthy, and 
the economy more generally, could 
not survive without them and their 
services The urban city is totally 
dependent on them—as dependent 
and perhaps more so than they are 


on it But the city 1s not made for 
the poor; it has evolved not to re- 
duce dependency but to take advant- 
age of ıt, ıt ıs not made so as to 
enable the poor to improve their 
condition but rather to serve the 
wealthy and to allow them to enjoy 
and increase their advantage 


Toa a city should be urban may 
sound quite self-evident, but ıt 1s 
becoming increasingly a question- 
able fact as to how ‘urban’ the cities 
of developmg countries in fact are 
A great deal of evidence suggests 
that a new type of city 1s emerging, 
in many ways a rural city 

from another point of view, the ma- 
jority of its people are involved in 
service and small-industry, making 
this very different to the heavy- 
industry based cities of the West 
which evolved under very different 
conditions 


Yet, planners and policy makers 
still draw their lessons from those 
cities, criticise the new cities and 
try to remake them 1n those terms 
In fact, what 1s demanded is a new 
view of cities and a reappraisal ot 
what development should be, for 
whom and how The failure of 
formal development suggests that 
the theories arid assumptions of the 
essentially urban planners are 1nade- 
quate, this essay suggests that it 1s 
the rural minded poor who are creat- 
ing the new cities and that it 1s with 
them that the real experience and 
lessons of development lie—certain- 
ly 1n terms of development that is 
relevant to their lives It is the 
thesis of this essay that the poor 
are evolving, within the new general 
framework of the existing city- 
village situation, a society, a hybrid 
rural-urban society with appropriate 
social structures and institutions 
which allow them to be part of both 
city and village It argues that 
this formation of a hybrid society 
IS a process which is currently 
taking place, shaped by the two 
forces of rejection and affinity | 
rejection as exclusion and exploi- 
tation by the urban centre, and the 
affinity of strong ancestral traditions 
and of familiar associations such as 
language and caste maintained 
through direct linkage 


The hybrid society has specific 
inherent value for the poor allowing 


them to develop more as they wish 
to meet the demands of city-life, and 
as a result new hybrid values are 
being evolved which offer flexibility 
and security, both of which are vital 
In an emerging situation It 1s defi- 
nitely not being suggested that this 
1$ a conscious deliberate movement, 
rather, it 1s a gradual and often 
unintended evolution of a new 
society, a synthesis of the ordinary 
things people are doing over gene- 
rations At the same time, it 1s 
argued that it is certainly not 
intended by the wealthier urban city 
that this should happen for its 
interests are that there should always 
be ‘the poor’, so it 1s for these two 
reasons that the emerging city of 
the poor has been termed ‘the 
unintended city’ 


I attempt here to set down some 
tentative thoughts on this notion 


The poor in cities are the same 
people as the poor in villages, with 
the same backgrounds and a very 
similar present existence of disad- 
vantage and exploitation The pro- 
fiters and profiteers are the same 
people The differences in the two 
situations he in the relationships 10 
land and to the means of production 


It ıs necessary to try to identify 
the differences—for they are signifi- 
cant—as well as the continuities, and 
to act on them, but an important 
backdrop to this understanding must 
surely be that the poor, the lumpen 
proletariat, are not limited to city or 
village, they stretch throughout 
society The often quoted ‘80 per 
cent’ figure—the proportion of the 
Indian population who live in the 
villages and on whom therefore the 
emphasis of development should lie 
—1s too simple an analysis It 
misses the essential point that there 
iS an intimate connection between 
these poor and those in cities, that 
in fact they are ın many cases liter- 
ally the same people As processes 
of centralisation gather momentum, 
and whether or not they are to be 
resisted, the future of development 
[ies very much ın this link between 
village and city, perhaps more so 
than in either one of the two 


The now classic dichotomy bet- 
ween ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ 1s, 1n terms 
of development, I feel, extremely 


damaging Its origin 1s innocent 
enough the inability of planners— 
who are 1nvariably urban and middle 
class because of the only available 
education and set of planning values 
—to comprehend other more fluid 
realities has let us to state easily 
understandable differences rather 
than to accept continuities But, foi 
the growing number of the migrant 
poor the two are inseparably linked, 
and therefore urban and rural deve- 
[opment are also inseparably linked 
It is the intention of the research to 
work in the contmuum 


A point which needs to be 
registered 1s that the rural nugrant 
poor are not flooding the cities and 
staying there permanently In many 
cities 1ncluding Calcutta, the rate of 
permanent mugration has reduced 
greatly in the past decade because it 
Is very much a function of the 
health of the urban economy The 
poor, stretching as they do from 
village to city, are well-informed by 
their information networks The 
flood that does take place 1s on a 
regular annual basis. at the onset 
of the disaster season or when the 
poor are deprived of food by hoard- 
ers, this 1s clearly a function of the 
rural economy, which the poor know 
only too well Most of the poor 
réturn to their villages after the 
disaster This 1s the emergence of 
a new type of temporary city, the 
result of new needs and new settle- 
ment values If we are planning for 
development, a sensitive response to 
this new situation 1s demanded 


Lastly, an attitude towards deve- 
lopment: it was mentioned above 
that the poor are an integral and 
essential part of society But, it was 
also added ‘as it 1s presently struc- 
tured’ I do not accept the view 
that the poor must always remain 
poor, or even that there always will 
be ‘the poor’ The viewpoint that 
the poor (those who are poor now) 
ar? somehow fixed, unchanging, and 
incapable of change, is prevalent 
among the muddle class, and very 
common even among social workers 
and planners——the self-styled ‘agents 
of liberation’ This must be replaced 
by an attitude which not only 
accepts the possibility of change and 
development but also translates the 
theory and ideal into principled 


action Our re-education 3s requir- 
ed, we need urgently to learn how 
to transiate, for we do not seem to 
know at present how to move from 
idea] to practice ‘There 1s a tendency 
to believe that the right ideals are 
enough, that development will 
naturally tollow This 1s not so 
development cannot occur if depend- 
ence remains 


[ regard the poor, the citizens of 
the unintended city, as one group 
Chis 1s not to suggest that the poor 
arè all the same, for there are clearly 
many different situations, but it 1s 
to suggest that the poor 1s a group 
which is in the historic process of 
becoming conscious of itself This 
does not seem to be occurring on a 
class basis, perhaps because the poor, 
at least 1n the Indian cities of today, 
already have strong caste and class 
divisions Rather, it 1s a uniting 
process, the emergence ot a new 
citizen and a new society 


Before we go any further, the use 
ol the term ‘unintended’ needs to be 
defined First, it refers to depend- 
ence, the often unintended result of 
planning and social work program- 
mes and policies, as opposed to 
direct exploitation Secondly, the 
fact that independence and self- 
determination by the poor 1s against 
the interests of exploiters and of the 
ruling elite, 1e, those with vested 
interests, and is in that sense not 
intended Thirdly, the gradual, un- 
conscious and unintended emergence 
of a society and city of the poor 


The relationship of the unintended 
city to the urban city 1s muted It 
is for the most part only economic, 
and at that an exploitative, depen- 
dent link The city uses and exploits 
the poor, and they in turn use the 
city to their ends, indeed they use 
it in ways that the urban middle 
class consider ‘abuse’, with no appa- 
rent loyalty, respect, or civic sense 
There 1s considerable conflict and 
antagonism between the rural-minded 
poor and the urban-minded wealthier, 
and there 1s a growing gap between 
them The growth of the relationship 
is only in terms of numbers—the 
number of poor who are in the city 
and, equally, the number who are 
exploited more and more 


Let us look at this relationship of 
the unintended city to the urban 
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city The most important link 1s 
in terms of employment and labour 
A city’s maim meaning and attraction 
for the poor is that income appears 
to be possible in a wide variety of 
ways Regular employment 1s only 
one possibility others, equally attr- 
active incomewise for those who 
have little choice, are menial work, 
hauling freight on thelas or one’s 
fellow-citizens in rickshaws, beggary, 
two or three casual jobs at-once, or 
hawking on the streets But, because 
the primary and usually only product 
of the poor is labour, and because 
there are usually more workers than 
work available, the price 1s set by 
the employers and the poor are ex- 
ploited in berg paid less than they 
deserve for their labour ‘This 1s 
simple direct exploitation 


Na the city could not be what 
tt ıs without the labour of the poor, 
the middle class could not be at 
its standard of living without cheap 
labour services The poor are an 
integral part of the system, whether 
or not they are rural, they are part 
of the economic mechanics In 
reality then the city 1s as dependent 
on them as they are on it 


Their contribution les in other 
areas too Individually, and as a 
community collectively, they pay a 
very substantial amount in taxation 
if imdirect taxation 1s taken into 
account The important point 1s not 
the amount itself but rather the 
amount relative to the services they 
receive in return from society In 
fact they pay more for the extremely 
minimal services they receive than 
do the wealthy for their extensive 
access to policing, sanitation, water 
(and garbage collection im some 
cities) From another point of view, 
one study has calculated that in 
Calcutta, in public housing (much of 
which is technically for the poor 
but which in reality ultimately goes 
to the -middle-income) perhaps one 
half of the cost of subsidy 1s paid 
for taxes on families making less 
140 per month (1967 
figures). 


Moreover, the so-called informal 
sector, mostly unskilled labour, 
makes up fully one-third of the 
working population in Calcutta It 
provides services to the formal sector 
which are often irreplaceable, or 
replaceable only at great additional 


cost Jt manufactures a wide variety 
of commodities which find their way 
into the market only through middle- 
men (with both the middleman’s 
mark-up and brand name attached) 
such as garments and footwear In 
short, the contribution of the poor 
to society and the economy 1s most 
often hidden, unrecognised, and too 
often disguised and unrecognisable 


A more evident service 1s provided 
by hawkers, despite the heavy criti- 
cism 1n the press, hawkers' stalls are 
very popular because of the reduced 
prices they offer "These few exam- 
ples go to show that the sum total 
contribution of the poor to the city 
is varied and substantial, and in 
many cases actually essential to the 
city as 1t has evolved They may 
be taken for granted but they are 
nevertheless integral But, as the 
poor begin to realise their role, as 
there is growing awareness and 
politicisation, they come progressive- 
ly more into a position of real 
power, capable of withdrawing their 
services or demanding and receiving 
more for them 


Another relationship 1s residential, 
or more accurately in terms of shel- 
ter or the lack of it Again, the 
poor are dependent and exploited 
Because they are as yet dependent 
on the job market, their central 
housing need is to be near a maxi- 
mum number of job opportunities. 
and for many this means central- 
city location Excluded by the land 
market system from any possibilitv 
of owning land, to gain this location 
they have to pay a very high price, 
often paying more rent in bustees 
in terms of area per person than 
the wealthy do for their homes, and 
this is of course not to speak of the 
relative quality of the two environ- 
ments or the municipal services 
received It should not be surpris- 
ing, therefore, that many are forced 
to live on the streets or to squat 
illegally on private or public land 


bm it ıs also sometimes the 
case that Irving on the streets 1s a 
conscious decision, a statement of 
preference ın terms of the resources 
available to them For, if they are 
to send money out to their village 
homes, the need of the poor is tc 
minimise their expenditures in the 
city and to maximise their savings 


This is, of course, not a description 
of the lives of the destitute, they 
have no choice But for those who 
can and do make such a choice, this 
1s a cultural act, a step 1n the evolu- 
ton of the net set of values For 
instance, privacy, or material com- 
fort, both so amportant for the 
middle-class, are not seen in the 
same way by the poor Some studies 
have shown that pavement dwellets 
find privacy and security on the 
Streets themselves, few outsiders 
care to look at them or to intrude 


This sort of mstance—the viabi- 
lity of the very high densities 10; 
bustees is another—adds up to 
suggest that some (though certainly 
not all) of the ‘poverty’ so very 
visible ın the city ıs selt-amposed, 
that poverty is not the simple thing 
it is often taken to be Within its, 
conditions there 1s also considerable 
success in terms of human relation- 
Ships. Poverty, therefore, 1s some- 
times the shape of people living 
lives different to our own It may 
also be the gradual evolution of a 
new set of settlement values that 
are relevant and appropriate to the 
lives of the presently poor 


I, needs also to be more widely 
appreciated that the poor do not 
want to live permanently as they do 
now Just as other more fortunate: 
people, they too wish to improve 
their situation But their choices 
and chances of doing so are much 
fewer The appearance of their pre- 
sent lives 1s the result of their mak- 
ing the best of what is available to 
them It 1s important to realise that 
even in ther sometimes apparent 
and, of course, often real poverty, 
there ıs conscious, responsible deci- 
sion-making It 1s just that thein 
priorities are different to those of 
the urban middle-classes 


Moreover, their priorities are 1n 
flux, changing all the time It is in 
this sense that it 1s suggested that 
perhaps within their lives are evolv- 
ing new settlement values, and with 
them a new type of settlement A 
comparison may be made to a.con- 
struction site to the layman the site 
often looks chaotic, but to the con- 
struction worker it has a great deal 
of order; the building is at one stage 
just a lot of materials lying around, 
but gradually, out of the apparent 


chaos, arises a building understand- 
able to everyone. 


T result of the poor doing things 
as they want or feel they have to, 
may not be what the urban middle- 
class likes to see, but we have to 
ask ourselves whether what offends 
us is their disadvantage and the 
injustice of their situation, or whe- 
ther ıt 1s simply their living a life 
different to our own—even if it 18$ 
one which offends our sensibilities 
If it is the latter, what gives us the 
right to change—or even to ask 
them to change—their lives? Serv- 
ing them and their needs is one 
thing, demanding or gradually foic- 
ing them (intentionally or otherwise) 
to change their lifestyles to suit 
standards set by the middle-class 1s 
another Certainly, integration 18 
desirable, but why must they become 
like us? Why not us a bit more 
like them? 


On the other hand, if it 1s the 
injustice of their situation which 
offends us then it 1s necessary to go 
deeper, to look at why for instance 
they are forced to live ‘illegally’, to 
look at the need and type of security 
in a life different to ours, and at how 
they are exploited and dehumanised 
in their legitimate attempts to gain 
this security And, finally, as always, 
also to look at our own role in these 
processes 


Just as they are exploited econo- 
mically, the poor are exploited 
politically for their votes Promises 
made are unfulfilled or the results 
are shortlived An example 1s the 
Calcutta Bustee Improvement Pro- 
gramme of 1971 It was initiated by 
politicians to avert social and politi- 
cal unrest, and to gain votes, in this 
1t succeeded, but the ‘improvements’ 
have since in many instances turned 
into embarrassments for the Metro- 
politan Development Authority, and 
health hazards for the recipients at 
least as severe as the conditions the 
improvements were meant to relieve 
Privies and septic tanks have over- 
flowed, drains and latrines blocked. 
most maintenance programmes 
ceased a long time ago due to 
bureaucratic failure, and conflict in 
the municipal corporation 1s respon- 
sible Who are the beneficiaries? 
The communities were not involved 
in any way at the time of installa- 


tion—there was ‘no time’ (before the 
election? }—and they do not now con- 
sider themselves responsible for the 
failures They hold government 
responsible, and for the poor the 
failure is only another indication 
that government too, as all other 
former social institutions, does not 
exist for them but only uses them, 
that 1t belongs to a separate world, 
the world of the urban wealthy and 
powerful. 


A ll of these are obvious exampies 
of deliberate exploitation, of dis- 
advantage and dependency But 
there are many other indirect ways, 
the effects of which are as significant 
and, added to the direct means, 
work to ensure that the poor remain 
victims of the system Unavailabi- 
lity of land, legal prejudices, and 
inaccessibility to public institutions 
and services are three of the most 
important 


As mentioned above, it 15 more 
or less impossible at present for the 
poor to own land anywhere in the 
city, let alone near the centre of th2 
city or near industries where they 
need to be Why they cannot own 
land 1s a key question, but it cer- 
tainly has many effects the two 
most important are that they aré 
prevented from ever achieving the 
form of life ideal for any rural- 
minded person, of owning land, and 
secondly, thereore, they are also 
effectively prevented from establish- 
Ing a home in the city (accepting 
rented space for a home 1s very much 
an urban idea) This prevention 
from consolidating and developing 
loyalties to the city 1s as much to 
the cost of the city as 1t 1s to them 


Another indirect process ofi 
disadvantage occurs through what 
are really urban laws and regulations 
preventing them from living their 
own life-styles fully Sometimes 
their lives are made difficult and 
sometimes illegal, all because of 
conflict with the codes of the ruling 
urban citizen The use of the word 
‘illegal’ here ıs wrong and immoral, 
‘extra-legal’ outside the present law, 
is really the condition If the lives 
of such a large proportion of citizens 
can be defined as illegal, then 1t 1s 
time to look at how relevant our 
laws are The legal system 1s meant 
to be a way of ordenng human 


relationships, not a punitive system 
and a means of oppression 


Thirdly, many so-called public 
institutions and. services are just not 
in reality available to the poor In 
practice they are out of the reach 
of the poor and rural-minded in 
one sense or another Think of 
banks and hospitals, sanitation. and: 
policing, public transport. evem 
parks and streets The poor really 
only use them for livelihood, not 
to avail themselves of the services 
the institutions are designed to 
offer This 1s because they are 
designed by and for the urbanmind- 
ed. or there just isn’t enough to also 
service the poor, or they are too 
expensive In short, to serve their 
purpose in today's conditions, the 
Systems need to be redesigned The 
only exception 1s the cinema, by 
definition not a public institution 
but, perhaps, in practice the most 
public one around where everyone 
Is reduced to a common role of 
Observers of fantasy, something 
which the poor perhaps need more 
than anyone else. 


The net result of all this exclusion 
is that other than in the world of 
fantasy, the poor and rural live in 
a separate world to the urban city. 
This 1s notwithstanding all the talk 
by government and other well- 
meaning agencies of ‘integration’ of 
the “margmal’ poor into the ‘main- 
Stream’ of society On the basis of 
numbers, one 1s led to wonder who 
1s 1n fact marginal, the poor or the 
elite But this aside, 1t should not 
be surprising 1f in the face of all 
this exclusion and disadvantage, out 
of a sheer necessity for survival, that 
in the city and world of the poor 
should emerge new systems of 
social structures relevant to their 
particular needs, systems which tend 
to further separate them from the 
urabn city. 


The last area of disadvantage for 
the poor in a city lke Calcutta 
which needs be discussed 1s the 
unintended, the unrealised consequ- 
ences of what are often well-inten- 
tioned programmes by the middle 
class to alleviate precisely the dis- 
advantages mentioned earlier Be- 
cause the process ıs hidden, ıt needs 
to be discussed more fully There 
are two areas planning and 
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social welfare services The most 
important is welfare, 1f for no 
other reason than that welfare pro- 
grammes are very widely established 
in the country and the concept 
behind the national programme of 
‘uphft? of the disadvantaged or 
‘garibi hgtao' and in fact behind 
most social work programmes 


Because welfare 1s a system in 
which there are givers and receivers, 
because it is a system in which the 
givers are the doers and decision- 
makers and in fact all the real and 
controlling initiative hes in their 
hands, it 1s a system which 1s liable 
to encourage further dependency by 
the receivers, no matter how good 
the intentions of the programme 
The process ıs formulated back- 
wards. it should be the disadvantaged 
who are learning how to make and 
are actually making the real decr 
sions, not the givers who already 
know and who should only be serv- 
ing This may be a different type ot 
dependence, but it 1s nevertheless 
dependence—if anything of a more 
debilitating type than direct exploi- 
tation where the issues are clear 
Here ıt ıs a dependence on ‘aid’, on 
‘help’, hidden and unrealised under 
the desire for uplift Few if any of 
the poor can actually be liberated 
by welfare, rather, they are led to 
an attitude of dependence, of rely- 
ing on someone else to provide for 
them 


The process occurs ın more and 
less deliberate ways, more obvious 
is ‘giving’ the poor houses or tene- 
ment shelter, less obvious examples 
are milk and bread distribution, and 
medical aid These are clearly 
areas where the donor (in the form 
of government or the social work 
agency, but the problem goes back 
to the original donors) 1s responding 
to what it analyses to be the most 
urgent need of the communities 
served They may well be real 
needs, but the question—for uplift, 
for development—les ın where! 
responsibility and power lies 


The important point 1s that there 
is now a certain formula for aid: 
whether the agency analyses the 
need (which often happens), and to 
which the poor hava no reason to 
say ‘no’, or whether the community 
is involved in deciding the services 


to be provided, the formula is the 
dictator Both the agencies and now 
the communities have been nurtured 
on the now-very-persuasive verities 
of welfare—mulk, bread, medicines, 
schools, adult literacy classes, craft 
classes, etc, and everyone now 
depends on this formula for ‘deve- 
lopment’ But for the poor there 1s 
double dependence, they depend on 
the formula, and they learn to as- 
sume that someone—agency, govern- 
ment, whoever—will provide 
Development is very unlikely undet 
these conditions 


AX nother less obvious example of 
social work agencies inadvertently 
introducing dependency are schools 
and training programmes It 1s 
obviously not that schooling and 
training are by definition negative 
processes, it ıs a question of what 
they do in practice for the schooled 
and trained In short, they should 
as much as anything else be foster- 
ing self-reliance and community 
cohesiveness, but because they are 
organised, funded, structured and 
too often even run by the outsider 
muddle class, they foster dependence 
not independence, and because they 
introduce values and attitudes which 
are usually alien to the receivers, 
they tend to alienate the educated 
from the majority of uneducated, 
and, lastly, the skills themselves, if 
ever achieved, tend to make the 
receivers. dependent on only the 
urban job market, not on each other, 
on themselves, on their own com- 
munities What work can an air- 
conditioner service trainee do other 
than serve -the wealthy urban 
middleclass? Is this what 1s meant 
by ‘integration’ or ‘uplift’? Does 
this lead to development? 


There are clearly many answers 
to this question, and even more 
questions raised, but the question 
needs to be asked because it is a 
matter of whose vital needs the 
social work programmes are serving 
Are they actually ‘helping’ to uplift 
the poor from their disadvantaged 
situations, or are they really ulti- 
mately only contributing to satisfy- 
ing the needs of the social work! 
system 'to do something, assuaging 
their consciences, and in the mean- 
while making the situation worse by 
making the poor more firmly and 
fully dependent on the middle-class 


structure? Do the poor really have 
the opportunity to organise and run 
schools to produce supplies for their 
students in the extremely difficult 
supply situation prevailing today, to 
question the value of education, or 
to be truly independent entrepre- 
neurs, 1n short, to be self-reliant? 


These questions need to be asked 
as drily and objectively as possible 
The argument of this essay—in its 
attempt to analyse the mechanics of 
the city of the poor—is not against 
service of this community, this has 
to be emphasised It 1s against 
dependence of any kind, intentional 
or unintentional, both are oppres- 
sive It 1s a matter of how the, 
services are provided The argu- 
ment that is being followed is that 
development 1s impossible by defini- 
tion if dependence is allowed to 
exist or, worse still, encouraged, and 
that aid can too easily be an 
encourager Development can only 
occur through the growth of self- 
reliance And at present it seems 
that all the forces are working 
against the poor in cities from 
achieving this position of self-respect 


I, was suggested above that the 
poor as receivers are often also 
unknowing of the real consequences 
of welfare programmes This point 
is very much arguable There 19 
strong reason to believe that the 
‘poor’ are in fact very much aware 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
of programmes, if not of the con- 
sequences in terms of dependence 
and self-reliance, and that they sim- 
ply take advantage of the abundant 
generosity of social work agencies 
Whether this 1s true or not, they are 
certainly aware of the limitations of 
government programmes in bustee 
improvement 


As mentioned earlier, they hold 
the government responsible for the 
failures, and now as the facilities 
provided anything but facilitate their 
lives, there 1s an unhidden preference 
for things as they were before, how- 
ever unpalatable they may have 
been for middle-class planners and 
politicians The votes won then 
may be more than lost now, the 
pain of further disadvantage 1s much 
more real than temporary pleasures, 
and the fact of being used is becom- 
ing less and less tolerable These 


too are unintended consequences of 
autocratic, centrally-planned (even 
1f well-intentioned) programmes, and 
they make their own contribution to 
the emergence of a separate and 
unintended city wanting to take 
care of itself í 


To discussion therefore has so 
far concentrated on the exploitative 
and possible eroding relationship of 
the unintended city to the urban city 
Very much on the other hand, its 
relationship to rural areas 1s dyna 
mic, alive and growing Whereas 
exchange with the former 1s limited 
fo economic and now politica) 
spheres, exchange with the rural 
world exists in all aspects of life, 
including cultural, social, economic 
and physical Most important, there 
1s a constant exchange of people, 
the raw material of a society 
Adaptation to the new conditions of 
city life 1s constantly taking place 
but, equally, traditions are being re- 
inforced as exchange occurs and, 
gradually, social, economic and cul- 
tural networks are being éstablished 


These networks are born of 
extreme necessity as well as desire 
Excluded as they are from urban 
city social structures, the poor need 
the security these networks offer 
They are also well aware of the 
advantages their dual citizenship 
Offers them the networks can 
secure shelter in the city, arrange a 
Job, take care of relatives, bring 
news, offer solace at time of difficul- 
ty Language and caste often serve 
as the basis for the networks, they 
offer discipline and security as well 
as familiarity While there are 
certainly restricting and immoral 
aspects to those systems, their posi- 
tive features are not appreciated 
enough In the emerging context 
of the unintended city, these bonds 
are being transformed into active 
and useful associations They are 
beginning to serve the vital pur- 
poses of enabling credit in the city, 
making job traming and sponsorship 
available, and giving political power 
shape and meaning 


It 1s all to easy for those who 
belong to the urban city and who 
have the advantages of all sorts of 
‘secular’ institutions to see only the 
evils of caste and language groups 
and to dismiss them out of hand 
For the poor, they are institutions 


in which they can put personal trust 
and obligation since they belong to 
the members themselves—as anv 
association Banks for instance are 
essentially an urban tradition, with 
little meaning for the rural-minded, 
and it 1s for this reason that they 
do not take full advantage of banks 
but prefer their own organisations 
The tailure 1s not theirs, it 1s of the 
banks, who to succeed—in generat- 
ing savings or in making credit 
widely available to the ‘small man’ 
—must change their practices to 
meet the attitudes and expectations 
of these ‘other citizens’ But, more 
generally, it 1s the remoteness of 
urban institutions which reimforces 
their feeling that their villages are 
their real home, and that the city 
bustee (meaning settlement) or 
pavement ıs Just a temporary home 
away from home, although they may 
have been 1n the city for ten or even 
twenty years, and longer 


Tre existence of the poor ın the 
cıty then demands of them a very 
high degree of initiative, adaptability 
and tolerance, ingenuity, and prag- 
matic co-operation ‘Trade, caste 
and languages associations are 
essential as references, as organisers 
of these energies and resources 
Marginality and tradition also tend 
to make the poor turn to relatives 
and friends, the result 1s a closely 
Knit relationship with their villages 
and with a rural world within the 
city, and few ties are established 
with the city other than in jobs 


One particular instance of this 1s 
that in some cities joint families 
have tended to flourish in the un- 
intended city, rather than break 
down as has been the theory and 
expectation of many urban social 
scientists The use of these relation- 
ships with relatives and friends— 
leaning on them for material and 
other security—has been termed ine 
use of ‘social capital’, and this is a 
very significant form of capital for 
the disadvantaged Their only pro- 
blem ıs that whereas the wealthy 
can readily translate reputation and 
name into credit with banks or 
other urban institutions, this privilege 
Is not extended to the poor Again, 
they have to turn to their own 
institutions in the uintended city 


It has often been suggested by 
experts that the settlements of the 


poor in cities—bustees in Calcutta, 
the equivalent exists in every city 
01 the Third World—offer the secure 
base within which the rural-minded 
can become urban-minded and so 
move some of the way along to 
becoming an urban citizen, a part 
of the city ‘Resting stages’, “way- 
stations’, are common names uin 
development planning literature. 
Some kind of road comes to mind, 
a road that leads from the village 
to the city But the revealing things 
about these experts road ıs that it 
does not seem to lead back, it seems 
to be a one-way road 


Bu commonsense tells us that 
roads go two ways This essay 
suggests that the names reveal more 
of the same urban-centred thinking 
discussed earlier The hidden im- 
plication is that the poor should 
move along the road from village 
to city, that urban 1s somehow pre- 
terable (for whom?) to rural, that 
‘they’ should become like us This 
thinking ıs unfortunate and prejudi- 
cial, and serves very little purpose 
ia terms of development If any- 
ching, it works against development, 
because 1t does not even describe or 
understand reality Because migrants 
come to the city does not mean that 
they want to Jive there permanently, 
and even if they do they cannot. 
because they are rejected and kept 
marginal by the urban city All 
evidence suggests that the poor 
realise the road 1s two-way and that 
they use it both ways 


Moreover, the evidence strongly 
suggests that they themselves have 
decided that they have come to the 
end of ther road They have 
reached the end partly because the 
coad stops there now, meaning that 
they are prevented from comung into 
the city as full citizens, partly be- 
cause they have tound it a good 
place to stop, giving them two-way 
access into the city to make a living 
and out to the village to live again 
And, partly, perhaps, because they 
are realising that more road-building, 
through using their sweat, is to the 
real advantage of the wealthy and 
only marginally to their own 


So the poor have stopped there, 
and are now beginning to shape out 
of the chaos of the end of a road! 
which leads nowhere a new settle- 
ment which is suited to their needs 
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To shape it they often have to act 
outside the law—as squatters hav? 
to But they are being helped in 
their efforts by various groups-- 
political parties, social agencies, 
even government—and in going out- 
side the law and succeeding, they 
are showing the irrelevancy of the 
law and of other formal institutions 
which are meant to help people to 
live but which now have become so 
obsolete as only to hinder They 
are in short participating in the 
evolution of a relevant urban cul- 
ture: in many ways the development 
of the unintended city suggests that 
it is the beginning of the city of 
the future m India 





There 1s always a strong tempta- 
tion to use the world ‘dehumanised’ 
when describing the conditions of 
the poor, and ıt 1s justified given the 
massive rejection and exploitation 
that they suffer The disadvantage 
is real enough, but ıt as equally a 
fact that far from being dehumanis- 
ed, the lives the poor lead are 
vividly human It would seem im 
fact that 1n development the forces 
of rejection work together with those 
of affinity, not agamst each other 
On the one hand it 1s often precisely 
in the struggle for overcomung 
handicaps that people and societies 
develop, and on the other the vast 
background of their traditions gives 
the poor not only security and sus- 
tenance but also the dignity to deal 
with rejection and disadvantage in a 
human way 


Tns IS not to condone the 
perpetuation of this advantage, it is 
to emphasise that human experience 
is the path to development Their 
dignity is a quality which the 
middie class too often cannot 
recognise ın the face of poverty, 
and now as social workers we even 
presume to ‘produce’ dignity in the 
poor Materially they may be poor, 
but 1n terms of culture and tradition 
their sources are rich We need to 
understand what we call their 
"poverty But im any case our 
objective 1s surely not to look for 
their poverty. It ıs to look for a 
path to development ‘This essay 
suggests ıt 1s starmg us in the face, 
if only we care to open our eyes to 
their reality: an emerging society 
based on continuity and tradition 
These foundations do not contradict 


modernisation, on the contrary they 
are essential components of develop- 
ment Their development and change 
18 different to ours, and we need to 
learn to respect their experience and 
their wealth. 


M os of the issues discussed in 
this essay were contained 1n the con- 
flicts outlined at the very beginning 
The fresh delivery of milk is just 
one, albeit perhaps trivial, example 
of the services offered by the rural 
city which are enjoyed by the urban 
centre But these services require 
the Maidan and other inner-city 
areas for grazing, Camac Street for 
movement, hay for fodder They 
require in-city khatals To propose 
that the khatals be ‘moved out’ 
(who 1s going to do the real mov- 
ing?) to the city edge makes sense 
because at releases some 1n-city land 
and possibly reduces health hazards, 
but 1f fresh milk 1s still to be deliver- 
ed, then the matter 1s not just one 
of moving the khatals, it 1s one of 
redesigning the entire supply sys- 
tem Unless that 1s satisfactorily 
done the move will make little sense 
from any viewpoint, let alone from 
that of the cowherds 


And what will happen to the 
‘released’ land? Will it still be 
available to the poor, or is to be 
‘released’ for the use of the urban 
wealthy? The proposal rejects not 
only their life style but runs the 
real danger of making nonsense of 
their lifework, ıt does this by pre- 
ferring a centralised autocratic 
planning process It 1s again an 
example to planners making deci- 
sions for people of another world. 
with the real benefits and problems 
of the decisions left unstated 


In this view of things, people 
themselves have the most important 
resources for development their 
own energies and creative intellig- 
ence and intent It ıs these which 
must be the basis for development 
programmes ‘They are more impor- 
tant than any government funds. 
expert skills, or social agency's 
efforts If their value is to be 
recognised, then people must be 
fully centrally mvolved ım policy, 
programme, and project The point 
ultimately 1s that people must be- 
come the subjects of the verb of 
development, not the objects The 


doers, not the done-for This more 
broadly applies to the rest of us as 
much as to the poor, but 1t applies 
especially to them for it 1s too often 
assumed that they are incapable and 
that they must be ‘planned for’. 
‘serviced’, developed, ın short, 
"done-for ‘That they are capable 
has been shown from both a number 
of documented programmes of self- 
help and, or more significantly, the 
emergence and reality of the unin- 
tended city There 1s a great deal 
to be learned from it, for it is 
development im action 


Tis poor are not in a fixed 
situation if their progress is slow, 
It ıs because they have huge obsta- 
cles to overcome Perhaps the most 
important lesson is that planning and 
development are very ordinary pro- 
cesses, {not ‘special’ so they can 
only be done by experts), and that 
every person can and must have an 
opportunity to take part Another 
lesson 1s that 1n reality, every person 
does take part—in his or her own 
way This 1s basic to a good en- 
vironment, and raises the necessity 
of planners to reappraise the role of 
planning, to re-examine where the 
crux of responsibility ought to lie, 
and to develop new techniques to 
suit. If it 1s accepted. that responsi- 
bihty hes with the people, then it 
may also become evident that the 
emerging city must be a different 
one, decentralised, miulticentred., 
differentiated, and that planning 
needs to be alive to the lives and 
needs of smaller groups, that formal 
institutions—-of health, of education 
of credit, of power—need to be 
fundamentally restructured so that 
teal opportunities of self-help be- 
come in reality available to all peo- 
ple If their latent powers are 
allowed and encouraged to develop, 
the new citizens may well show the 
way to a more viable future 


Development, for all its various 
meaning for different people, has 
one simple demand: the growth of 
self-reliance—the awareness of self 
as a viable part of society, pride in 
one’s traditions, the self-respect to 
act responsibly. If this 1s accepted 
then it will become possible to see 
the strengths of the unintended city, 
and its powerful potential as a 
major vehicle for the poor to develop 
their situations 
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Party to a murder 


SWAMINATHAN 


A PERSISTENT trait which I have 
found in me 1s that whenever 
a basic change in my life ıs ın the 
offing, I always become absolutely 
inert It is as if the seed of this 
change which lies deep somewhere 
within me can germinate only when 
i cease all physical activity This 
has happened again and again lt 
i» as if I get a premonition of this 
change and, knowing that I am soon 
going to cease leading the kind of 
life I had been living hitherto, I 
cease acting in a futile manner 
These bouts of ‘lethargy’ have 
periodically occurred in my life so 
far back as ] can remember 


In this sense, the decisive changes 
1h the pattern of my living can be 
said to have been not because of 
any conscious volition, but as 1f the 
decisions had been taken for me J, 
therefore, do not believe in notions 
of rational choice For, even 1f one 
argues the pros and cons of any 
situation or question, the solution 1s 
always based upon the choice of the 
individual concerned Are not the 
moral and emotional factors more 
or equally important than the 
rational factor? Reason at times 1s 
backed by moral or emotional force 
while at others emotional and moral 
considerations acquire justification 
through rationalisation In. this 
sense, then, are there no rights and 
no wrongs in a man's hfe? Using 
the jargon of science, would not 
one say that it 1s the genetic factor 
which is all 1mportant? However. 
I think that there ıs more to ıt than 
just the unique organisation of the 
genes On this question, more later 


My break with the Congress 
Socialist Party was followed by such 
a period of total listlessness 1] 
remember the small cubicle of a 
room which I used to occupy in the 
party office at Bara Hindu Rao I 
had an almari of books, a worn-out 
razat and for months on end I 
would not move out of the room at 
all I did a lot of reading at that 
time But this reading was more 
m the nature of whiling away my 
time till something happened to me 
I can say in all honesty, that I have 


never taken recourse to the stored 
up knowledge m my mund in order 
to find a way ın life It may perhaps 
be of ‘interest to note that the size- 
able collection of books on politics 
and literature which I once had [ 
sold away to the :addiwala at 4 
annas a kilo 


The succession of events which 
left a lasting impression on my 
mind, and whose consequences for 
me were to be realised perhaps only 
much later, was the communal carn- 
age at the time of the partition of 
the country preceeding the murder 
of Gandhi: I was at that time. as 
a member of the Congress Socialist 
Party, working with those who were 
trying to mitigate the sufferings of 
the Muslim community in Delhi so 
far as possible — Those were also 
the days when, Hindu refugees from 
the Punjab were pouring into Delhi 
in their thousands with harrowing 
tales of woe 


I remember when I was once sent 
by Dr Ram Manohar Lohia to 
study conditions in a refugee camp 
run by Laxmi Chand Jain While 
I realised the extraordinary organisa- 
tional capacities of Laxmi and his 
dedication (for the camp was indeed 
extremely well orgamised despite the 
immensity of the problem), the ex- 
perience of meeting the people in 
the camp was soul shattermg. 
Thousands of people had lost their 
hearts and homes at one stroke 
Thousands had lost their near and 
dear ones I did not come across a 
single family which had not lost 
either a son, a father, a wife or a 
child in the carnage I met scores 
of old women, grandmothers who 
before the partition must have been 
the mainstay of their families, to 
whom others could go with pro- 
blems and troubles, who could never 
have lost their patience and uncom- 
plainingly, with smiles on their faces 
and devotional songs on their lips 
must have looked after the needs 
of each member of the family, now 
wandering the camp with their eyes 
vacant and lost, as if they had been 
struck dumb It was impossible to 
penetrate their minds and to know 
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what was really gomg on in them 
surely not thoughts of vengeance, 
surely not to do the same to the 
women and children of the othei 
community as was done to them, 
surely not more blood-shed  Per- 
haps, 1n their age-old wisdom they 
knew that the colour of blood 
whether of a Hindu or a Muslim is 
after all the same 


I saw angry young men who mm 
their baffled rage were ready to kill 
and slaughter anybody who even 
remotely looked like a Muslim from 
the cut of his beard, the manner of 
his speech or dress I saw and met 
o'd men who would repeat again 
and again the stories of what they 
had been through in minute detail, 
as if they themselves could not 
believe what had happened to them, 
as 1f doubting their credibility and, 
therefore, repeating themselves "And 
I saw hundreds of children who 
could not comprehend what had 
happened to their families and who 
knew only two things hunger and 
play I found them when fed, 
playing around in the camp as if 
nothing had happened And if there 
was a lack of food in the camp, 
crying as children cry anywhere and 
everywhere in the world 


A4 that time we had a double 
responsibility On the one hand, we 
had to collect food, clothings, blan- 
kets, etc , for the 1nflowing refugees, 
and on the other we had to work 
for bringing some sanity into the 
minds of the enraged Hindu com- 
munity and try to defend or at least 
to save the Muslim minority in the 
town from total annihilation I 
remember the bodies of a whole 
street of people in Paharganj who 
had been shot and butchered while 
they were starting out, with bag and 
baggage, to the special camp set up 
for Muslims waiting to go to Pakis- 
tan It was rumoured that our own 
police, which was supposed to pro- 
tect these people, had, having first 
told them to pick up their bundles 
so that they could be escorted to 
the camp, then shot them down, old 
men, women, children and all, as 
they emerged from their homes 


Of course. the same had been 
done to the Hindu minority in Pak- 
istan However, can any individual 
really share the suffering of another, 
or be punished for the crime of 
another, Hindu or Muslim? It had 


been ramung for a week, and when 
we reached the street in order to 
clear ıt of the decaying bodies, ıt 
was impossible to bear the stench 
of human decay Our fingers used 
to dig into the decaying flesh, bloat- 
ed black and blue But the bodies 
had to be removed while the carnage 
went on, so it seemed at the time, 
endlessly. 


T. nights were a horror with 
shouts of Har Har Mahadev from 
ons locality, challenged by shouts of 
Alah O' Akbar from the opposite 
Women, children and old men used 
to cringe in fear inside their houses, 
whether Hindus or Muslims I 
especially remember one incident 
when children appearmg for an 
examination 1n a Karol Bagh school 
were asked by RSS goons to declare 
whether they were Hindus or Mus- 
lims, the Hindu boys were asked 
to get out of the examination room 
and all the rest of the Muslim stu- 
dents were butchered to the last 
child Of course, the same had been 
done to the Hindus 1n Pakistan 


At nights we used to do the 
rounds of Bara Hindu Rao, trying 
to protect the area from the organis- 
ed onslaught of Hindu fanatics and 
I remember that at times I was 
afraid even to go back to my house 
in Karol Bagh, because Swayam 
Sewaks had spread the word that 
South Indians were Muslims, and 
that I was a Pakistani agent — (A' 
regiment of South Indian soldiers 
was brought to Delhi, at the 1nsist- 
ence of Jawaharlal Nehru, it was 
said, because they would not and 
could not discriminate between the 
rotig communities) I witnessed 
the destruction of the Jamia Millia 
Library in their Branch school in 
Karol Bagh It was a model institu- 
tion where the children used to run 
their own bank, their own canteen 
and even participated in the admı- 
nistration of the school 


One particular incident which 1 
will never forget in my life took 
place just opposite the MHartyan 
Colony where Gandhıjı used to hold 
prayer meetings I was walking 
back from Connaught Place, when 
I suddenly saw a tall Muslim shuffl- 
ing along the road It was an extra- 
ordinary sight because for some 
days since, the entire area had been 
cleared of the Muslims living and 
surviving there The man obviously 


must have hidden himself some- 
where during the days of carnage 
and must certainly have been starv- 
ing Perhaps after a week or more 
‘of starvation the man came out of 
his hiding out of sheer desperation 
He must have been strong judging 
from his height and the bone-struc- 
ture of his body But his eyes had 
fever in them and his skin was 
hanging loose and he was moving 
with great difficulty 


As I stood watching him fascina- 
ted, expecting something to happen, 
a man with a stick suddenly ran out 
of the very same Haryan Colony 
where Gandhii used to hold his 
prayer meetings, and started beating 
up the Muslim The fellow fell 
down, his mouth opened but no 
sound would come out of it Per 
haps hunger had strangled his voice 
or perhaps it was fear As blow 
upon blow fell upon the prone body 
it writhed like a snake, and the less 
the resistance from the body the 
more angry became the blow, 
Suddenly from a house opposite 
another gentleman emerged with a 
sword in his hand Pushing the 
fellow with the stick aside, he start- 
éd lashing out at the writhing body 
1n a strange ecstacy It took a long 
ume for the poor man to die, and a 
much longer time for the man with 
the sword to stop his hacking Even 
as he stood with the blood-stained 
sword (it must have been blunt) 
breathing heavily, a truck-load of 
soldiers passed that way cheering 
the great victory 


N. doubt, the same thing happen- 
ed to Hindus in Pakistan But for 
ever I shall hold myself to be a 
coward for not having interfered. 
for not having tried to save that 
man Of course, I can say to myself 
that I am not physically very strong 
Of course, I can say to myself that 
I knew that there was not a chance 
of saving the man Of course, I can 
say to myself that I could not tackle 
a hefty man with a stick or another 
with a sword A small crowd had 
gathered meanwhile, and of course, 
I can say to myself that the crowd 
would have butchered me also if 1 
had tried to interfere But these 
thoughts are no consolation and ın 
a way I feel that I was party to 
that crime (From a chapter in the 
author's forthcoming autobiography 
to be published by Vikas Pub- 
lishing House ) 
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ABU ABRAHAM 


A SAMACHAR report from Ujjain 
a few days ago had this story to 
tell 


‘According to the city supermten- 
dent of police, Tara Bai had gone 


G Abu Abraham’s cartoons have appeared 
in The Indian Express 
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to a marrage and was found by 
her husband laughing with her 
friends 


On returning home, her husband, 
Kalu, asked her why she was 
laughing and she replied that 
laughing was not a crime. 


Enraged at the reply, Kalu chop- 
ped off her head with a sharp- 
edged weapon’ 


Many people have been expecting 
some simular fate for me in the last 
few months Yet nothing has hap- 
pened to me Indeed, cartooning 
during the Emergency has been 
much more fun I have been get- 
ting a much bigger fan mail than 
before Even the routine cartoons 
seem to evoke a lively response 


A little laughter relieves the ten- 





sion in the atmosphere and makes 
people feel nearer to normalcy In 
this sense, the cartoonist has been 
a collaborator more than a rebel 
Yet it should be said to his credit 
that he has often managed to get 
closer to the truth, in his own obli- 
que and light-hearted way, than his 
literary stable-mates Much that 
cannot be said in cold print without 
provoking official hostility can be 
said in cartoons 


In the Rajya Sabha during the 
Jast session, when I spoke on the 
Press Objectionable Matter Bull, I 
compared the Information Minister, 
Vidya Charan Shukla, to the Walrus 
in Alice in Wonderland The Walrus 
as he eats up the oysters says ‘L 
weep for you, I deeply sympathise’ 
and Shukla says he 1s strengthening 
the press as he takes away the free- 
doms of the newspapers one by one 
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Now, IN KERALA, ARE WE 
SOING TO SAVE DEMOCRACY, 
PR JUST CARRYON WITH IT? 





IF THERE'S NO EXTERNAL 
THREAT TO TA MIL NADU, 


IT'S OUR DUTY TO PROVIDE IT 


I added that if the minister had the 
same beautiful moustache as his 
illustrious father had, I could have 
actually drawn him as a Walrus Mr. 
Shukla laughed and so did a few 
others in the House, but of course 
nothing of this appeared 1n the press 
the next day. I think I threw away 
a cartoon idea there I wish I had 
drawn him as a Walrus. moustache 
or no moustache 


‘The affable Mr Shukla has seen 
fit to leave me alone But in a 
moment of absent-mindedness he 
claimed that he had ticked me off 
once. The following exchange bet- 
ween him and the editor of the 
Illustrated Weekly appeared in 
Current weekly on January 17, m an 


article entitled, ‘Sanjay storms 
Bombay’. 
Khushwant ‘Laxman and Abu 


have both been pulled up for 
their critical cartoons 


Shukla. Abu only once, and that 
too when he tried to ridicule the 
personality of the President. 
‘The President of India 1s above 
board. He belongs to no party. 
He should be respected as a 
symbol of India But otherwise 
there is greater freedom now 
for the press There are many 
papers writing  caustically 
against us but we allow all that 
to pass except when they go 
beyond the limit of decency— 
only then do We take action 


The fact is that no official dis- 
approval to my carfoon of the Pre- 
sident (signing ordinances in the 
bath) has so far been conveyed to 
me In any case, my intention iu 
the cartoon was to ridicule- not the 
President but the government which 
did not appear to give him enougn 
time to relax I was in fact being 
sympathetic to the President 


However, I see no reason why the 
President should not appear 1n car- 
toons on suitable occasions If we 
go by the Westminister model ot 
satire, there have been plenty of 
instances where the Royal Family 
have figured in cartoons 


At the end of Queen Victoria's 
reign and in King Edward's reign, 
roval caricatures and cartoons De- 
came a secret vice of intellectuals 
It is believed that some of Max 
Beerbohm's more outrageous draw- 
ings are in the Royal collection In 
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the 20th century such cartoons De- 
came rare, but there have been some 
memorable ones David Low's gar- 
toon titled ‘the morning after’ 1m-, 
mediately after Queen Elizabeth’s 
expensive coronation, showed a 
floor strewn with coronets, cham- 
pagne bottles and broken glasses 
The present Queen's grandtather, 
George V, figured in the Daily 
Worker once as Popeye the Sailor 
and it 1s supposed to have given tne 
King much joy 


When laughter 1s 1ree 1t 1s usually 
kindly and is also a safety valve A 
perceptive King of France once 
asked why the Parisians had failed 
to publish some lampoons about him 
and his family He added that he 
was afraid that their silence meant 
they had something serious on their 
minds. 


They had Within a few weeks 
there was a revolution' 
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With driving conditions what they are, 
the gol ings pretty tough. 
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Only one tyre V: 
is puilt tokeep “Se 
maintenance costs down. 


For total econom 
you ean depend on 
.». Dunlop 649 





Bumps, potholes, sudden stops, A scientific tread-pattern : 
sudden acceleration—your tyres certainly The tested-and-true tread ensures 
have a rough time So you owe it to better grip, better acceleration and surer 
your budget to choose the best— braking even in emergencies 
Dunlop C4S car tyres, the product of over Help f th iss 
80 years of experience on the world's B SP tor vá p. T a et Sa 
roads and race-tracks Here’s what you ecause the Vuniop iuis dud 

. dependable, it shares the burden of your 
get from the C49: : 
suspension and takes off undue strain 

A stout casing: from your steering and braking systems 


The extra-tough core of the 
Dunlop C49 protects it longer on all FREES BOOKLET ON TYRE CARE 


kinds of roads. Write in to Dunlop India Limited, 
Publicity Department, 62A Mirza Ghalib Street, 
Calcutta 700 016 mentioning this publication 








The Maximum Mileage Car Tyre — Ff oue x 
S>PUNLOP CLII W 


MAKES YOUR MONEY GO FARTHER o N 
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FOR TROUBLE FREE SERVICE 
YULE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Tea Machinery 

Industrial Fans & Dust Collectors 

Electrical Products Transformers, 

Regulators, Rectifiers, Switch Fuses, 

Isolators, Dropouts, Flame Proof Switchgear, 
Cable Boxes, Control Panels, HT Oil Circuit 
Breakers, Oil Fused Bieakers, Fault Making Load 
Breaking Switches, Industrial & Multitier type 
Distribution Boards, Motor Control Centres & 


Process Timers 


Andrew Yule & Co. Limited 
“Yule House’, 8, Clive Row 
CALCUTTA - 700001 


Branches. CALCUTTA BOMBAY DELHI MADRAS 
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A note from 


csearniirasear- 


Dear Subsoriber, 


We post SEMINAR on the lst of 
every month. If your copy does 
not reach you by the fifteenth 
of that month, please inform us 
immediately so that we can send 
a replacement. Complaints of 
non-receipt of copies at a later 
date makes it impossible for us 


to do anything in the matter. 


Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, P. B. No. 558 
New Delhi. 
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NATION ON THE MOVE 


Manifold ris 
in power 


Our power generating capacity | 
touched 19 million KW 

in 1974. In 1947, the total 
capacity was 1.3 million KW. 
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Today 1.5 lakh villages 

are electrified; 2.44 million 
pump-sets have been 
energised in the farms. 
This year, another 2.6 million 
KW will be added to our 
capacity. 


IRON WILL AND 


HARD WORK - 
SHALL SUSTAIN US 


au UH ARERDEID de te et tt RIDE: IMBRE UE I: LU OF P 28 


For a free booklet, 
Please write to: 


Distribution Manager, D.A.V.P. 
'B' Block, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Delhi-110001 
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participating in the nation s needs 
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man moved towards civilizátion-. 





Woman put him on the first steps that led to his great ascent 


Leading anthropologists These were totally new contributing towards a better i 
like Mason, Briffault, innovations that demanded Ife People hike to think that 
Keeler, Peake and Dorsey the highest quality of we at L&T are creative too 

&gree that woman creative intelligence But, although we manufacture ` 
initiated primitive man's They prompted primitive highly sophisticated equipment 
shift towards civilization man, who had roamed the for every vital industry, we 

Man moved away from earth for a million years, wouldn't dare draw , 
the beast-like existence to finally settle It was a a comparison 1 
of forager and hunter as crucial decision for Issued in the interest of . 
women evolved the art of civilization would have International 

cooking, domesticating been impossible for man Women's Year 


animals, tilling the soil . on the move 


a Woman influenced that LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
decision by creatively P.O Box 278, Bombay 400 038 
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in the national effort 
touch new heights 


On 1st April, last year, STC set itself an export target imports t 
ot Rs 731 crores—a further 30% increase on the Sales totalled Rs 211 crores 
substantial growth achieved in 1974-75 showing a marked decline from 


This was an ambitious target When the commodity the budget of Rs 265 crores for 


boom was over international prices were falling, and the year 


= No apology.however need be 
h tid. 
recession was Stalking most parts of the wo made on this seorB.eincó tha 





In view of India s foreign exchange needs, STC required volume of amports was 
accepted the chailenge~~further improving its services fully maintained and there was 
enhancing the quantum of exports, diversifying the a resultant saving in foreign 


product mix and locating new markets During 1975-76, exchange 
STC has exceeded its export target by Rs 25 crores with Ample stocks of vital raw materials 











forward planning, dedicated team work and sound were available throughout the 
management in the service of its clients and country year Substantial price reductions 
in the year ended 31st March, 1976, STC achieved an. were offered to various industries " 
export turnover of Rs 756 crores An increase of 35% [in respect of chemicals, paint and 
over the previous year and 177% in two years plastic materials 
A 
A progress of which STC can be justly proud New Directions: 
l TTAR, EN NE EN E RE & To assist the growers pricesupportt - 
activities were undertaken during the 
Performance during the fast three years Vee ene 
ü (Rs crores) a * s: nm of a 6 heh taal set ii 
the Export Development Heserve whit 
ü 1973-74 1974-75 ( d 9 n | will huueed to promote further exports 
73 558 = 758 $ Five Common Facilities Centres are being 
ü Exports 2 E sat up in Andhra Pradesh Bihar Tamil 
Imports 206 232 211 Nadu U P and West Bengal to provide 
m Domestic 11 3 ^ 3 || aoe ie weaker sections engaged 
athe therware trade to turn 
E Total sales 490 794 970 E gem: processed leather into finshed 
Equity capital ^ 10 10 10 leather for exports 
E Reserves f 7° 22 26 E * karga value ee ipei rius for 
ect export by of leather footwear 
_ NONO a7 32 36 J foctweer, praua and finished leather, 
to s5averai now markets 
Id ER NM m ma = m B ma m EE & To give specialised services to user 
uation, m piece Drugs & 
armaceutcals Divisions of the 
The main items contributing to the increased exports Cotpo uon have been amionmatód ie 
were sugar, semtr-processed leather, cement, form State Chemicals and 
castor oil, shellac and salt SM Ma Foire bol coumarins wae 
à effect from 1st 
The turnover of non-canalised exports recorded id 
an. do m of 725 — from Rs 35 bita ta^ STC 
Rs"62 crores, through the incréased exports of 
a wide range of products including silver, Trading internationally 


linseed oil and H P S grountinuts, army software 
and readymade garments, molasses and tobacco, 
processed food and chilled meat. 


The total turnover of the STC Group of Companies — 
comprising STC, CCI, PEC and HHEC amounted to 


Rs. 1082crores, showing a growth of 22% over 1974-75 (QA 
SIC 


THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA UTR. 
Chandralok 36 Janpath New Deih:-110001 
Offices in metropolitan cities in India 
and 22 important centres round the world 
Subsidiaries 
Cashew Corporation 
Projects & Equipment Corporation 
Handicrafts & Handlooms Exports Corporation 
State Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals Corporation 
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Shriram Urea a versatile 
fertiliser is suitable 


LIO all crops — 
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an ideal nitrogenous fertiliser for folhar feeding 
under adverse soil and climatic conditions 
| even in arid regions ! 


Shriram Urea Isa versatile and ideal fertiliser because 


9 it Improves the fertility of sorl 
€ |t has the maximum nitrogen content (46 4%). 
€ |t can; be used for foliar feeding all crops under adverse soil 
and climatic conditions. 
| 9 |t can improve crop yields in arid regions through fohar feeding. 


HEMEMBER SHRIRAM UREA IS A LOW BIURATE PRODUCT ! 
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What do seven different 
tyre companies 


have in common? 
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That's It. Nircord—india's ` 

first nylon tyre cord. 

Nircord is the super-strengthener 
for all better-grade tyres 

made in'India today. 


nircord 


© Regd. Trade Mark 
Nirlon Synthetic Fibres & Chemicals Ltd. 
Nirion House 


2$4-B Dr. Annie Besant Road 
Bombay-400 025 
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properly staffed, modern: pace 
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field of Medicine. “Andž: m 
constantly, endeavouring 

t0 manufacture d 
drugs that will oraduay" 
wipe out the many alim- 
ents that still lurk in the 
destiny of mankind. 
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RANBAXY LABORATORIES LIMITED NEM 


‘Manufacturers ‘of the finest quality drugs and “pharmaceuticals 
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. Voltas supplies a wide range of 
products For the farm For the 
* factory For the hofne 


W We ensure quality And dependable 
service For our customers, this 
makes a world of diiíference For 
i of us, a source of pride tn serving 


people's needs 


. différence 
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Wherever be your. . 
market, tap it right | 
with P&T MEDIA; 
the best salesman’ 
you could ever get 
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Ba , 
WHERE THERES OIL 
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Abu Dhabi i 
Bahamas 
Indonesia 
Italy 
Kuwait 
West Germany 
Assam 
Gujarat 
Tamil Nadu 
West Bengal 





If 
these 


names 
mean oil, 
Dodsal means pipe- 
lines. Dodsal has gone 
to great lengths to serve the 
oil industry...over 3000 kms of 
cross—country pipelines already... 
across chilling snow and killing swamp 
and grilling desert. Through mountains, 
under rivers ..Dodsal’s work goes on and 
on and on. lt takes a great deal in terms of 
technology, manpower and specialised 
equipment... backed by an even wider range 
of ancillary services and a training programme 
that sends éxpers back to the classroom 
io learn what's new. Dodsal is a member 
of the International Division of Pipeline 
Contractors’ Association. A great name 
in construction in India Dodsal 


| . isa gcn to the Doc sal 


PRIVATE LIMITED 


Bombay, New Delh:, Baroda, Madras, 
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Index to Indian Medical Periodicals Vol 27 (January-—June 1972) Rs, 
Studies 1n the Economics of Farm Management 1n i 
Muzzaffarnagar Distt, (U P ) 


Combined Report for the Year 1966-67 to 1966-68 Rs, 


Central Excise Taniff (As on 15-6-1975) Rs, 
(A) Digest of the Election Law Reports Vol XXIII — XXXII (1961 -65) Rs. 
Vol. XXXIII — XLI (1966-1970) Rs, 
Report of the Central Excise Self Removal Procedure 
Review Committee Vol. — 1 Procedure Rs 
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Income Tax Manual 
Part I (Twenty-Fourth Edition) contaimng the Income-tax Act, 1961 
(43 of 1961) as amended by various Finance and other amending 
acts including the Taxation Laws (Amendment) Act, 1975 Rs, 
Part II — (Seventeenth Edition) containing Income-tax 
Rules, 1962 and Income-tax Certificate Proceedings Rules, 1962 
as also rules for computation of net agricultural income 
(Amended upto 31st March, 1975) - Rs 
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IT is only to state the obvious to say that the 
term international communist movement is a 
misnomer to designate all the political parties 
and groups who derive their inspiration from 
Marxism-Leninism Not only is the doctrine 
interpreted differently by countries under com- 
munist rule, but 1n non-communist countries, too, 
its ‘creative application’ has given mse to a 
plethora of splinter bodies By what stretch of 
imagination can China and Albania, on the one 
hand, and Yugoslavia on the other be bracketed 
with the Soviet Union and its allies in Eastern 
Europe? How does Rumania, which adopts an 
independent stance 1n foreign affairs but practices 
an orthodox communism at home, fit into the 
movement? And how to lump together various 
Trotskyist, Maoist and other new left groups who 
clam to be more radical than the ‘official’ 
communist parties? Finally, does the word 
‘officia? mean anything precise when more and 
more parties are asserting their independence in 
ideological and policy matters by rejecting out 
of hand the notion of a ‘leading centre’ in the 
movement? 


And yet the term continues to be used and 
indeed to be vested with considerable importance 
in many ways ‘This 1s evident in practice by 
the large number of delegations that attend the 
congresses of the communist parties and through 
the regional conferences sponsored by them 
These are occasions to stress what unites the 
communist parties doubtlessly m order to show 
that their policies find support beyond their 
national frontiers 


In theory, the parties in question continue to 
refer to the principle of ‘proletarian internationa- 
lism’ which suggests a commonality of approach 
or positions on issues of vital concern to them 
It is the adherence to this principle that makes 
the communist parties different from, say, the 
socialist parties who make do without it despite 
the fact that they have an ‘International’ of their 
own 


Now the practice 1f not the principle of 
proletarian internationalism has itself received a 
rude shock judging by what transpired before and 
during the 25th congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party It is a tradition with the Russians that 
before they convene a Congress of the CPSU they 
get their leading ideological role ın the internation- 
al communist. movement approved by parties 
favourable to them This time, however, they 
failed not only to hold a meeting of world 


The probiert 


communist parties but also a conference of the 
European conference parties 


The failure 1s largely attributed to the reluctance 
of five major parties to attend a meeting that 
would acknowledge, even if furtively, Moscow s 
rght to be the principal 1f not the sole interpreter 
of the Marxist-Lenimist doctrine Of these five 
parties two—those of Yugoslavia and Rumania 
—have made known their stand since several 
years The parties of Italy, France and Spain, 
however, have been asserting their independence 
from Moscow ın a forthught manner only in 
fecent months 


One evidence of this growing independence was 
the refusal of the secretary-general of the French 
CP, Georges Marchais, and the secretary-general 
of the Spanish CP Santiago Carrillo, to attend the 
Moscow meeting The former explained this 
sharp departure from tradition in the blunt 
manner that is all his own ‘Conditions are not 
ripe for my meeting with Leonid Brezhnev’, he 
declared The latter preferred to go to Rome 
mstead where in several interviews with the 
Italian press he dubbed Soviet socialism as being 
‘primitive’ In his view, this explamed why the 
system was hardly democratic and indeed hardly 
socialist He then added that his party stood for 
‘unity in diversity’ but this was said m such an 
ironical tone that the Italian television interviewer 
was quick to comment that after listening to 
Carrillo ‘I understood very well the differences he 
has with Brezhnev but not what unites him with 
the latter’ 


Another proof of the rift m the international 
movement came from speeches delivered by the 
French delegate, Gaston Plissonier, and the secre- 
tary-general of the Italian CP, Enrico Berlinguer. 
at the Congress itself While the former 
defended ‘individual and group freedoms’ the 
latter dwelt on the ‘actuality of socialism in Italy’ 
and the growth of democracy that will accompany 
this process Berlinguer did not turn to Moscow 
for material or moral assistance or request that 
‘proletarian solidarity’ be expressed ın favour of 
leftist forces 1n his country Indeed, at no point 
did he even mention the woid ‘internationalism 
And if he lauded the policy of East-West detente, 
t was not so much to back ,Brezhnev’s ‘peace 
policies’ but to emphasise that like the Yugoslavs 
the Italians too wished to see the dismantling of 
rival military blocs in Europe 


The Congress was not unprepared for these 
pbes at the solidarity of the ‘fraternal’ parties 
Brezhnev himself gave the lead when 1n the course 
of his lengthy report he criticised those ‘who 
make concessions to opportunism and divert from 


proletarian onternationalism which 1s obligatory to 
all marxist-leninists’ The remarks were later 
repeated by one speaker after another favourable 
to the Soviet ‘line’ However, no names were 
mentioned and the accusations themselves were 
cast im vague terms The only surprise in all 
this was that opinions that differed from those 
of Moscow were freely aired from the forum 
provided by the congress Otherwise the dissenting 
views aS well as the reactions they provoked 
were all too familiar 


It all began in the euphoria of the Prague 
spring early in 1968 when Liugi Longo, Waldeck 
Rochet and Santiago Carrillo—respectively the 
general secretaries of the Italian, French and 
Spanish CPs—saw in the Dubcek experiment the 
fiowering of the hopes held out by the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU Rejecting the brutalities 
inherited from the Stalinist past, the Czechoslovak 
leaders, backed by a majority of people in their 
country, were engaged in building a socialism 
with a ‘human face’, When the intervention of 
the Warsaw Pact troops brought the experiment 
to a sudden halt, the three ‘Latin’ parties were 1n 
a fix Since they had applauded Dubcek and his 
team, they could not accept Brezhnev's ideological 
alibi justifying the armed action without murmur 
But even an oblique doubt that Czechoslovakia 
was not threatened by a counter-revolutionary 
menace would have implied that the CPs accused 
the Soviet Union of acting as a big power in 
order to defend its State interests 


They, therefore, only chose to ‘deplore’ the 
‘errors’ commutted in Prague, but even this faint 
reprimand jarred on the ears of the Soviet leaders 
for they suspected in it vile echoes of China's 
accusations that they were no more than 'new 
Czars' In the meetings that were held to clarify 
each other's positions, the Russians resorted to 
two tactics On the one hand, they argued that 
they had intervened in Czechoslovakia only to 
thwart a break up of the Socialist bloc and that 
once the situation was ‘normalised’, one could 
think anew of speeding up the process of 
democratisation ın aM the socialist countries On 
the other hand, they tried to threaten subtly the 
‘Latin’ parties by warning their leaders that if 
they did not rescind, Moscow would denounce 
their ‘revisionist deviation’ to the cadres of their 
respective parties 


The failure of both the tactics was easily 
explained In the first place, the promise of 
liberalisation failed to matenalise Indeed, 
Moscow and its allies stamped out intellectual 


dissent more and more harshly even as they 
sought a relaxation of tensions with the West 
through Willy Brandts Ostpolitik at first and: 
later, through East-West detente In the second, 
the Latin parties and particularly of those in Italy 
and France were convinced more than at any 
time in the past of the need to establish their 
democratic bonafides Only in this way could 
they forge alliances with other parties and appear 
to be ‘credible’ in the eyes of their electorates 
But who would accept their democratic preten- 
sions if they continued to hail the Soviet Union 
and the East European regimes as models of 
socialist endeavour? 


This is why the world conference of communist 
parties convened by Moscow in 1969 failed either 
to produce a joint statement approved unanimously 
by all of them or formally to excommunicate 
China from the fold As in 1948, when Stalin 
tried to bring about the downfall of Tito, and m 
1960 when Khrushchev sought to teach Mao 
Tse-tung a bitter lesson by withdrawing all 
economic aid to China—Brezhnev, too, wagged 
the big stick to get the recalcitrant parties to fall 
in hne His ire was directed chiefly at Santiago 
Carrillo, for the Spanish leader had been more 
vocal than anyone else in criticising Moscow’s 
brand of socialism and its big power ambitions 
But the Soviet Union failed on this occasion too. 
The Russians had wished to get rid of Carrillo 
by imposing their own man, Enrique Lister, but 
the latter succeeded ın rallying the support of 
only a handful of veterans 


Indeed, ıt was the Spanish CP which, in the 
company of the Italian CP, continued to speak 
out against Moscow’s unwillingness to rush aid 
to the Allende 1egime ın Chile or, on the contrary, 
the enthusiasm with which it backed the 
adventurist line pursued by the hard-liner Alvaro 
Cunhal in Portugal The behaviour of the 
Portuguese CP in fact brought mto the open the 
differences between the west European CPs on 
the question of Moscow’s role 1n the international 
communist movement In France, especially, the 
failure of the French CP to criticise Cunhal 
strained its relations with its socialist partners in 
the ‘union of the left? This traditionally pro- 
Soviet party indeed continued to defend the 
eastern bloc countries most energetically through- 
out the crisis in Portugal It began to take its 
distance from Moscow only when it was convinced, 
on the one hand, that ıt could not stake a share 
in power without cooperating with the socialists 
and, on the other, that Moscow would continue 
to woo western governments to cater to its own 
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interests—those very governments that the CP 
wished to oust from power 


The twin suspicions—that Moscow would seek 
closer co-operation with the western governments 
even if it harmed the interests of the local CPs 
and that it would try 1n the same breath to enlist 
the support of the latter in the ideological domain 
—gradually hardened to a point where the Latin 
parties made 1t difficult for the Soviet leadership 
to convene the conference of the European CPs 
before the 25th Congress of tbe CPSU. In one 
word, these parties refused to provide Moscow 
with a socialist alibi for its big power drives 
The Russians replied with theoretical arguments 
reminding the recalcitrant CPs of certain basic 
Lenimst norms—viz that a *political majority was 
far more important than an arithmetical one, or 
that unity with other political forces for the 
sake of unity could well deprive the CPs of their 


"special identity, and so on. 


But the CPs were in no mood to heed any 
advice Indeed, they seemed determined to pursue 
their chosen path far more single-mindedly than 
at any time in the past. Thus, the Spanish and 
the Italian parties elaborated a doctrine of then 
own—the doctrine of “democratic struggle’ and 
international detente What they said in substance 
was this the passage to socialism ın then 
countries had to obey democratic imperatives of 
the kind understood in the West This is why 
it had to be totally different from the course 
followed by the East European countries Fur- 
thermore, the two parties made ıt clear that they 
would do nothmg to tilt the balance im favour 
of the USSR and against the European Economic 
Community. 


The spirit of independence was further in 
evidence when the Italian and French CPs signed 
a common statement that affirmed their pledge 
to abide by the rules of the democratic game. 
They reiterated their right to forge alliances with 
whoever they thought fit And they agreed that 
once 1n power they would do nothing to upset 
the status quo 1n Europe. 


Perhaps the biggest surprise was reserved by 
the French CP In order to establish its democratic 
credentials ıt decided to abandon the concept of 


the “dictatorship of the proletariat’ thus allaymg ` 


once and for all the fear that they would not 
quit office if they were voted out of ıt And, in 
order to establish their independent credentials, 
they criticised openly and for the first time the 
repression. of dissidents in the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, they went so far as to claim that the 
defence of civil liberties and the struggle for 
socialism was “one and the same thing’ 


Stung to the quick by these developments, the 
Russians and their closest ideological allies 
unleashed their polemical torrent against the 
"deviationists' and swore to abide by the principles 
of ‘proletarian mternationalism’ come what may. 
So far at least the polemics have not reached the 


level of insults that Moscow has been trading 
with Peking But for how long? 


The fact of the matter 1s that though Moscow 
directs its sharpest polemical barbs at Chima it 
has more to worry about the new danger posed 
by the independent-minded CPs of southern 
Europe for, in its view, these parties are guilty 
of some of the worst misdeamenours that anyone 
swearing by Marxism-Leninism can commit: right 
opportunism and revisionism. These had been 
declared by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU held 
in 1961 to be the ‘chief danger within the 
intérnational communist movement. The reason 
is not far to seek Unlike the Chinese and the 
Albanians, the south European CPs are not keen 
on keeping Marxism-Lenimsm ‘hard and pure’. 
They wish to ‘apply’ 1t 1n such a manner that the 
end result would lead to an extension of civil 
liberties, of greater participation of people in 
decisions affecting their daily life—in a word of 
more rather than less democracy as the west 
understands this word 


The Russians have every reason to fear that 
the emerging socialism with a human face could 
well prove contagious—that 1t could ‘pollute’ the 
countries of the eastern bloc and consequently 
threatens the USSR's preponderent role in that 
part of the world It is all too clear in effect 
that the appeal of a doctrine that rejects the 
capitalist system on the one hand and the totalita- 
nan and bureaucratic system on the other will 
prove irresistible 1n many east European countries 
where every successive revolt over the years has 
erupted precisely to clamour for greater freedom 
and imitiative for the individual 


But, for such a doctrine to be truly ‘subversive’, 
the independentanmded CPs will have to take 
further steps 1n the direction of democracy For 
instance, they cannot be treated on par with other 
parties unless they give up the concept and prac- 
tice of “democratic centralism’ which 1s only an 
euphemism of decisions taken at the top and 
ratified all along the line upto the ‘base’. Again, 
they can hardly expect their independent creden- 
tials to be taken seriously unless they spell out 
in clear terms their attitude to ‘proletarian 
internationalism’ How do they conceive of their 
position and their role in the international com- 
munist movement? It is all very well for them 
to say that they seek ‘unity in diversity’ or that 
they would like all the CPs in the world to be 
treated on an ‘equal footing’. But 1s 1t realistic 
to suppose that Moscow would tolerate a ‘diver- 
sity’ to such an extent that it 1s itself the target 
of sharp criticism by any one member or a group 
of members of the communist fratermty? Again, 
can there be afty ‘equality’ between the powerful 
Soviet party and, say, the Belgian CP? All in 
all, the Latin parties will have to determine 1n 
the months ahead the extent to which their search 
for ‘independence’ ıs compatible with the 
exigencies of “proletarian internationalism’. 


DILEEP PADGAONKAR 


— 


The new left 


SVETOZAR STOJANOVIC 


THE 150th anniversary of Marx’s 
birth coincided with the revo- 
lutionary movements in Vietnam, 
Czechoslovakia and France Invok- 
ing Marx ın circumstances so 
different in type, revolutionary 
forces have. confirmed once more 
that he 1s the greatest social thinker 
of our era The historical events in 
those countries embody three kinds 
of problems (1) socialist revolu- 
tion in undeveloped  countnes, 
(2) socialist revolution ın countries 
which call themselves socialist, and 
(3) socialist revolution in highly 
developed capitalist countries 


Marxists have devoted much dis- 
cussion to the prospects of socialism 
in the contemporary world Why 
do we return now to the same 
theme? Primarily because of the 
events in Czechoslovakia and 
France A small country, classified 
as socialist, began recently to :ntro- 
duce revolutionary novelties Five 
other countries, which also profess 
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to be socialist, have carried out 
aggression against it in order to 
prevent these changes On the 
other hand a situation, described as 
revolutionary, developed in a rich 
capitalist country in May of the 
Same year  Sartre’s journal Les 
Temps Modernes in its May/June 
(1968) issue published a leading 
article which begins with the follow- 
ing enthusiastic words ‘We now 
know that socialist revolution 1s not 
impossible ın a West European 
country, and perhaps even in two or 
three West European countries!’ 


Marxism 1s the thought of revo- 
lution and therefore it must face 
this situation which 1s so new in 
many respects It 1s a situation that 
on the one hand arouses 1n Marxists 
an angry despair, while on the other 
raises great hopes 


Since the cruel collectivization of 
peasant communities in the Soviet 


* Reproduced from Praxis, 1-2, 1969, 
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Union 1n the late 1920s, followed by 
the mass extermination of commu- 
nists ın the 1930s, the Stalinist 
offensive against Yugoslavia in 1948 
and later on, the mulitary 1nterven- 
tion in Hungary m 1956, down to 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia-— 
to mention only some of the events 
— Marxists have been wondering in 
despair how ıs all this possible in 
socialism? But the question is 
wrongly formulated and so a satis- 
factory reply ıs not forthcoming 
We must discard the theoretical 
framework within which this ques- 
tion has been moving and simply 
ask how is all this possible? 


I have already suggested and ex- 
plained in detail this new theoretical 
framework in some of my earlier 
articles! Therefore I want to re- 
call it here only briefly and then 
apply it to the case of Cze- 
choslovakia 


OQ age abounds in ideological- 
political myths Outstanding among 
them 1s the super-myth of our age 
the statist myth of socialism The 
degeneration of the socialist revo- 
lution under Stalinism. created a 
new class system which consistently 
presents itself as socialism Unfor- 
tunately almost everybody believes 
in the socialist identity of Stalinist 
society 


The ideologists of the most deve- 
loped ‘socialist’, statism announced 
long ago that their society has finish- 
ed creating socialism and has begun 
developing communism Their line 1s 
that the development of communist 
society can also be centred on an 
all-powerful State This means 
that beside the statist myth of so- 
cialism, there also exists a statist 
myth of communism 


True Marxists have a tbeoretical 
and practical obligation to penetrate 
this mythic curtain to the statist 
reality behind ıt Marx foresaw a 
fundamental turn from: class pre- 
history into the beginning of man- 
kind’s real history. Stalinism, 
changed his thought into the ideo- 
logy of a new phase of, this pre- 


1 See my articles ‘The statist myth ot 
socialism’, Piaxis, no 2/1967, and 
‘Jos jednom o etatistickom mitu soci- 
jalizma’, Socyalizam, no 1-2/1968 


history which Marx could not 
have anticipated 


Historical experience since Marx 
has shown that two possibilities and 
tendencies are inherent in capital- 
ism—one statist the other socialist 
-—and not only one as he thought 
The epochal dilemma capitalism 
oi socialism is gradually receding 
into the background while the epo- 
chal dilemma statism or socialism 
is moving more and more to the 
forefront 


* 
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ocialism’ for which such 
things as de-bureaucratization and 
democratization, overcoming of the 
centralistic distributive economy, eli- 
mination of police terror and cen- 
sorship, introduction of workers 
self-management, attainment of 
national sovereignty, etc —amount 
to counter-revolution, can by no 
means be socialism in the Marx’ 
meaning of the word And yet 
many people still try to persuade 
the Stalimist oligarchy that its ag- 
gression, against Czechoslovakia has 
delivered a serious blow to the 
cause of socialism, and naively ex- 
pect a favourable effect 


The case of Czechoslovakia has 
pushed all Marxists agamst the 
wall they must either expose the 
statist myth of socialism or conti- 
nue helplessly to ask themselves 
how this is possible in socialism If 
they choose the latter solution, thev 
will implicitly agree to this case too 
being charged upon socialism The 
aggression against Czechoslovakia 
has removed the last socialist mask 
from the oligarcho-statist system 
Palhative explanations are no lon- 
ger of any use 


The usual formula of a ‘crisis of 
socialism’ thas long lost its persua- 
sive force because what is mvolved 
is a system which regularly produces 
such ‘crises’ Nor can we speaks 
any longer of ‘socialism with serious 
deformations’ because there are so 
many of these and of such a nature 
that they have already produced a 
new quality 


The third usual theoretical crutch 
1s that about ‘abuses’ in socialism 
However, there 1s a limit beyond 
which the accumulation of abuses 
completely changes the nature of 
the abused It 1s therefore high time 
to speak not of abuse but of a 
systematical use of means for 
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achieving non-socialist objectives 
Unless this ıs realized, loyalty to 
socialist objectives and faith in their 
realization become a fetishism 
Revolutionary aims then become 
the last defence of a false, alienated 
consciousness of social reality As 
1f proclaimed objectives have the 
miraculous power to lend a socialist 
character to the reality which 
invokes them although not having, 
that character! ‘This 1s at the same 
time a fetishization of the revolu- 
tionary past love of the October 
Socialist Revolution becomes a drug 
Which prevents Marxists from see- 
ing the real character of the present 


The multaristic element in the 
Stalinist oligarchy now threatens to 
get ascendancy over the politocratic 
and technocratic elements — Natur- 
ally, this naked, brutal and arrogant 
power ıs not going to cease present- 
ing itself as the champion of social- 
ism, truth and morals When as 
evidence of socialist advancement 
the USSR js described as a super- 
power, an essentially non-socialist 
criterion of ‘socialism’ is in fact 
applied 


I, 1s hardly necessary to recall 
that historical experience knows of 
very few instances of a similar phy- 
sical power, especially those com- 


bined with internal repression, that. 


had not ended with aggression The 
fact that Stalin did not carry out 
aggression against Yugoslavia in 
1948 but only used political, eco- 
nomic, diplomati¢ and mulitary 
pressure, does not imply anything 
for the present situation He was 
immensely self-confident -and at 
first it did not even occur to him 
that he would have to undertake 
miltary action if he was to change 
the situation in Yugoslavia Later 
on, when he recovered, it was 
already too Jate, among other things 
because 6f Yugoslavià's breach of 
the blockade and because of the 
possibility of a <«nulrtary clash with 
the West -whick at the time was in- 
comparably. ‘superior in nuclear 
armament. * “ 

The *hon-aligred ‘orientation of a 
country dike. Yugoslavia must be 
permanent. But not onlv because 
of her wish to contribute to peace 
and co-existence, -but also m order 


to preserve the socialist elements in. “ 


her own internal system Together 


with a revival ot illusions about the ° 
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nature of the internal system of the 
USSR, forces have emerged in 
this country from time to time which 
want Yugoslavia to give up that 
orientation... 


In its intervention ın Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic, American 
imperialism tries to hide behind 
liberalistic phraseology (‘the free 
world’, *'democracy), while the 
Stalinist oligarchy, for a simular 
purpose, invokes the principle of 
‘proletarian internationalism’ How- 
ever, the mask of ‘brotherly assis- 
tancé' was far too thin to conceal 
nationalistic hegemonism ‘Therefore 
Stalinist 3deologists had to reach for 
the old impertalist thesis of ‘limited 
sovereignty’ to which, of course, 
they added Marxist rhetorics about 
the ‘socialist commonwealth’. Only 
incorrigible Stalinists in the com- 
munist movement can believe 1n the 
mystification with ‘higher interests 
of socialism’ and ‘strong reasons’ 
which ‘the Soviets must certainly 
have had’ when they decided to 
take such a serious step as 'preven- 
tive intervention’ m Czechoslovakia 
There has been more than enough 
opportunity since 1948 to see 
through it 


Stalinism imposed on Czecho- 
slovakia from outside an economic- 
political system which is on an 
incomparably lower level than that 
which would have  organically 
grown from that countrys rich 
. léftist tradition 


Atter the January Plenum of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party ın 
1968, a fast de-Stalinization process 
began im Czechoslovakia Revo- 
lutionary pressure from below com- 
bined with important personal 
changes- in the highest State and 
Party posts, A great chance was 
created for the victory of true so- 
cialism, leaving out the international 


position, for this the objective con- - 


ditions existeng. 1n, Czéchoslovakia 
were much more favourable, than 
those in Yugoslavia Czechoslova- 
kia is à highly developed industrial 
country with a grèat, culture and 
strong “democratic traditions with 
which it wants, to establish, a crea- 
tive atid rriacal tomunuugy <A re- 
markable level- of ` political 
democraey ` was established withia 
a very short time fseedom of crt- 
cism,. o? the préss and meetings, 
legal security of eitizens, etc The 
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intelligentsia began to play the role 
which it 1s entitled to play in the 
revolutionary process The Action 
Programme of the Communist Party 
proposed the introduction of self- 
management and economic refoim 
as basic changes in the relations of 
production 


Czechoslovakia obviously could 
have served as a model of socialism 
for developed countries. The occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia — will 
greatly hamper the struggle of 
western communist parties for what 
is called the democratic path into 
socialism And not only because 
the electorate will be less favourably 
inclined to them, although they de- 
nounced this aggression For, 
intervention perpetrated by one 
side gives the other side the excuse 
for military intervention if a com- 
munist party 1s to come into power 


Before the “Prague Spring’ Yugo- 
slavia had the ‘monopoly’ of social- 
ist avant-gardism in Europe, and 
had therefore from time to time 
lulled herself into complacency 
Between January and August 1968 
Czechoslovakia opened. the way not 
only for the closest co-operation, 
but also for competition, with Yugo- 
slavia in initiating revolutionary 
changes. 


The Stalinist military intervention 
was provoked not so much by 
Czechoslovakia’s wish for nana 
independence (there has been no 
intervention in Rumania) as by her 
internal revolutionary changes It 
was finally confirmed that in the 
Soviet Union de-Stalinization was 
understood as only the elunination 
of the ‘personality cult’ and of the 
worst aspects of the Stalinist crimi- 
nal State In this respect even 
Khrushchev. was regarded as too 
radical and had to go Thus there 
1s no reason to speak of a kind of 
neo-Stalinism. 


Use the pretence of seeking to 
prevent a bourgeois counter-revolu- 
tion, the Stalimst oligarchy carried 
out a statist counter-revolutionary 
intervention 1n Czechoslovakia This 
intervention once more revealed the 
true face of the internal system of 
“the Soviet Union in‘its relationship 
with other countries A certain 
relaxation of inter-bloc discipline 
has not essentially affected its domi- 


* 


nant position regarding the foreign 
policies and internal systems of the 
Warsaw Bloc countries The Stalin- 
ist oligarchy does not even allow 
different paths into statism, let alone 
into socialism How effective the 
musconceptions regarding the nature 
of Stalinism still are can best be 
seen from the complete surprise 
experienced by the Marxists at the 
time of the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia 


As new centres of revolutionary 
action emerged following the Octo- 
ber Revolution, mono-centrism and 
hegemonism grew within the Stalin- 
ized communist movement seeking 
to impose on every-body one model 
of ‘socialism’. The dissolution of 
the Third International by Stalin in 
1943 was but a diplomatic gesture 
of goodwill towards the westerm 
alles A formal international 
Stalinist organization was no longer 
indispensable for hegemonistic aims 
And yet a ‘small International’ was 
created after the war 1n the form of 
the Commform. For some time 
now the international consultative 
meetings of communist parties have 
served hegemonistic arms Never- 
theless, since 1948, mndividual coun- 
tries and parties have become 
independent first Yugoslavia, then 
China’ with one group, and finally a 
large number of communist parties 
in the West 


Es after the normalization of 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations, pressure 
has been repeatedly applied against 
Yugoslavia, to mention only that 
provoked by the adoption of the 
Programme of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia? Before 
that, 1n 1956, the attempt of revo- 
lution ın Hungary was quelled in 
blood and the revolutionary revival 
which had begun in Poland was 
gradually suppressed At the time, 
almost the entire communist move- 
ment approved the military inter- 
vention in Hungary As if nobody 
realized that the events in that 


2 Itis all the more curious that in Yugo- 
slayia the old illusions of the nature of 
the Soviet socio-political system have 
re-emerged in recent yeas Yugoslavia’s 
youth have been told almost nothing 
about Stalinism even on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the Comin- 
form’ Resolution After 21st August, 
1968, the situation in. that respect has 
changed very quickly 
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country had begun with socialist 
changes and that eléments of bour- 
geois counter-revolution crept in 
only later on when foreign and do- 
mestic Stalinists prevented an open- 
ing to the left But even if this 
had not been so, how could com- 
munists put up with interference in 
the internal affairs of a country, 
regardless of the kind of excuse used 
for it Did they not, though 
involuntarily, give the green light 
for future interventions? 


The aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia has accelerated the process 
of differentiation within the commu- 
nist movement Unless socialism 1s 
separated from statism, it 1s 1mpos- 
sible to explain all the depth of the 
disagreement between communist 
parties Obviously one and the 
same name—communist—now con- 
ceals very different, even opposite 
parties Some of these long ago lost 
the right to call themselves commu- 
nist in the Marx’ sense An 
appropriate name for them would 
be statist parties There are sharp 
conflicts between these parties, for 
some of them advocate primitive 
politocratic statism while others 
stand for modern  technocratic 
statism ; 


Our hopes for socialist changes 1n 
the Soviet Union in some more dis- 
tant future can be based on the fol- 
lowing factors Carrying out fast 
industrialisation, statism has crea- 
ted a massive industrial proletariat 
as its own 'grave-digger As we 
have seen, history already knows 
of attempts, even violent attempts, 
by East European working classes 
to create their self-management 
In this connection the boomerang 
effect of the Marxist self-rationali- 
zation of statism must also be 
taken into consideration With its 
revolutionary humanistic pro- 
gramme, whose emphasis is on the 
free association of producers, true 
Marxism will exert some pressure 
m the direction of socialist change 


The Stalinist party did not dare 
completely to elimimate social 
self-management from ists pro- 
gramme, ‘but ‘only’ postponed it 
to the communist future However, 
this postponement cannot go on 
for ever without the Marxist and. 
communist ideological — identity 


card, on which the statist party is 
so keen, being irretrievably lost 
Today, fifty years after the Revolu- 
tion, the working class must stil 
struggle for its right to share 1n the 
management of enterprises, 1e, for 
something that it has already 
achieved ın some capitalist coun- 
tries Promoting mass education, 
statism has created a very numerous 
intelligentsia One can assume that 
one part of the intelligentsia will 
help the masses to see through the 
ideological mask of statism and 
break out of the informative isola- 
tion into which they have been 
thrown. 


Marxism has not yet established 
the laws of the functioning and the 
crisis Of the statist system Is the 
émergence of tendencies towards 
its transformation into socialism a 
social law? Marx’s Kapital has 
long been inadequate to the require- 
ments of the workers’ movement 1n 
the contemporary world, It is to 
be hoped that the movement will 
produce a genius of Marx's calibre 
who would write ‘Statism’ 


Mars thesis on the proletarian 
revolution has met a curious fate. 
Many of its followers nowdays see 
the chances of revolution only in 
the poor parts of the world, while 
he believed in the possibility of 
socialist revolution first 1n the most 
highly developed capitalist coun- 
tres. At one time orthodox Marx- 
ists denied that revolution was 
possible before capitalism was fully 
developed, while today many Marx- 
ists do not believe that it can come 
about at all once capitalism has, 
reached this stage The line dividing 
revolution from evolution is drawn 
by many people between the world’s 
developed and undeveloped parts 


In view of the modermzation of 
western capitalism, many western 
communist parties have expressis 
verbis given up the hope of revolu- 
tion In this particular respect, there 
1s no longer any difference between 
them and the social democratic 
parties The former too seek to 
win the majority of the electorate 
by entering into coalition with other 
left-wing parties 


The Chinese ultraleftism only 
apparently keeps up the Marxist 
revolutionary tradition, because it 


implicitly starts from the view that 
the proletariat of the West has 
turned ‘bourgeois’, Thus, Chinese 
pohticians and theoreticians no 
longer see a real chance for socialist 
revolution in a clash between labour 
and capital but in the contrast bet- 
ween developed and undeveloped 
countries Obviously, they thus 
project their own revolutionary ex- 
perience on to a world scale The 
Chinese revolution had its basis in 
the country’s rural areas, from where 
the ring was gradually tightened 
round Chiang Kai Shek’s cities By 
analogy with this situation, China’s 
leaders look for the promoter of 
revolution among the mass of pea- 
santry of the undeveloped countries 
who will increasingly surround the 
imperialist fortress of the developed 
counties Recently they have begun 
including the USSR in this 
fortress 


Like any true dogmatists, the 
Chinese leaders are trying to uni- 
versalize the classical model of 
revolution: armed struggle Feeling 
that there are no real prospects fo1 
it in the West, they want to pre- 
Serve it as a general pattern of 
revolution 1n the form of national 
liberation struggles in undeveloped 
countries which should gradually 
harrow the area round developed 
countries as a nucleus of class 
society Since it obviously does not 
fit the actual situation and require- 
ments of the workers’ movement 1n 
the West, the Chinese theory of 
révolution has met with no real 
response there The most that the 
Communist Party of China has 
achieved there has been to create 


miniature pro-Chinese parties or 
factions 


C ertain Marxists have a special 
interpretation for the contradiction 
between undeveloped and developed 
countries For them, for instance, 
the Vietnam revolution and counter- 
revolution 1s a contrast within rather 
than outside the American capita- 
hst system But I do not believe that 
the Chinese viewpoint can thus be 
reconciled with the classical Marxist 
concept according to which the 
internal class contradictions of 
capitalism are the main source of 
socialist revolution 


Cuba is now facing the same 
temptation that neither the Soviet 


wor the Chinese Revolution have 
been able to resist Naturally, being 
a smaller country Cuban pretensions 
are more modest According to 
Castro, Guevara and Debre the 
Cuban pattern of revolutionary 
guerilla war ought to be generally 
adopted throughout Latin America 


Many leftists are opposed to this 
mono-centric Cuban ambition, espe- 
cially those who believe that other 
forms of struggle too have a chance 
in that part of the world. Thus they 
began with mutual accusations of 
pseudo-revolutionary adventurism on 
the one’ hand and of opportunistic 
reformism on the other The one 
group insist that the Cuban case 
cannot be repeated, because the 
United States will never again allow 
herself to be caught by surprise 
The other group’s reply is that Viet- 
nam shows that even the biggest 
military power cannot use its entire 
technical potential against national 
guerillas or break them After all, 
independently of this ‘It 1s the duty 
of every revolutionary to make 
revolutions’, says Castro 


G uevara 18 the heroic embodiment 
of this vow His entire life and his 
death demonstrated an unbreakable 
conviction that a revolutionary sit- 
uation, can be not only created but 
even forced His revolutionary 
romanticism is one extreme in seeing 
the relation between revolutionary 
will and social reality In compari- 
son with Guevara’s views, how poor 
looks the opposite view which de- 
ludes itself that in the assessment 
of revolutionary chances under- 
estimation 1s always a lesser evil 
than over-estimation' In fact it is 
only in action that man can with 
certainty feel the wall dividing 
real possibility from hopelessness 
Castro’s and Guevara’s movement 1n 
Cuba started from this principle of 
revolutionary activism, while the 
Communist Party kept aloof because 
it imagined that ıt a priori knew the 
whole scale of real possibilities 


Similar behaviour has recently 
been observed in the French Com- 
munist Party In the name of 
realism it tried to restrain the 
revolutionary spontaniety of the 
students and workers! How and 
why did this ‘expansion of the area 
of what is possible’ (Sartre) remain 


in France outside the field of vision 
of a party which aspires to poli-scale 
of real possibilities 


F rances working class did not 
even try to seize power in May 
1968, and its organisations even less 
so An attack at the centres of State 
power would certainly have led 
to civil war 1n France As 1s known, 
such risk 1s taken only by a class 
which 1s oppressed by great material 
poverty, and then only if it assesses 
that the existing system is weak 
Readiness to overturn the mainstays 
of State power depends not only on 
the attitude towards 1t, but also on 
the feelmg of its strength The 
ruling class in France was in the 
position to use brutal force against 
anybody who may have tried to oust 
i from power But even had ıt not 
been, any such move would most 
probably have provoked  inter- 
national bourgeois intervention 


The possibility of civil war, with 
all its human and material losses, 
has been pushed to the margin of 
consciousness among workers 1n the 
West The disposition to use 
revolutionary violence has dis- 
appeared in these countries in 
proportion to the development of 
living standards, culture, and politi- 
cal democracy, together with the 
respective mentality Only under 
Special conditions could this possi- 
bility become real again 


However, it 1s difficult to deny 
that the French working class de- 
monstrated its revolutionary spirit in 
a different way: millions of strikers 
‘occupied’ almost all productive and 
cultural institutions The working 
class showed a spontaneous and 
massive revolutionarity, and the 
Communist Party did everything to 
reduce the general strike from the 
“gestionaire’? to the classical trade- 
union type. 


The relationship between spon- 
taneity and organisation in the 
revolutionary process must therefore 
be carefully re-examined It has 
been shown that a small and almost 
unorganised group can play the role 
of revolutionary detonator Left- 
wing theoreticians and politicians 
were caught unprepared by the 


3 Intended to achieve participation in 
management 


French events, because they were 
accustomed to expect initiative from 
above, from parties. This under- 
estimation of revolutionary spon- 
taneity and its potential had become 
manifest ın another manner as well 
as a rule, whenever the workers” 
movement was discussed, workers’ 
organizations were meant The May 
events in France refuted the thesis 
about the integration of the working 
class m capitalism It turned out 
that only the many political and 
trade union organisations which 
speak in its name are integrated 


The French Communist Party has 
recently declared itself ın favour of 
what 1s called the peaceful path to 
socialism, and so in May it did 
everything to gain a democratic 
reputation It slid into a false 
dilemma: civil war or parliamen- 
tary struggle However, the general 
strike, which also had the ‘gestion- 
aire’ dimension, was neither Such 
strike transcends democracy as 
understood by the bourgeoisie. The 
French Communist Party, otherwise 
a sharp critic of bourgeois demo- 
cracy, has now become a captive of 
Is own rules and procedure It 
rightly estimated that a struggle for 
the introduction of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat would certainly 
lead to the disastrous adventurism 
of civil war This realism of the 
Communist Party, however, also had 
its other, non-realistic side ıt failed 
to see or to exploit certain real 
revolutionary chances 


T he ‘occupation’ of factories by 
workers with the objective of intro- 
ducing self-management or at least 
«€ share in management was neither 
an attempt to 1ntroduce proletarian 
dictatorship nor democratic action 
in the classical sense of the word, 
although it possessed certain charac- 
teristics of both It was an attempt 
to exact by peaceful means the 
recognition of the right to participa- 
tion or even to self-management 
This leaves any possible use of 
force to the ruling class But this 
negation of democracy was at the 
same time democratic in a deeper 
sense For bourgeois democracy 
excludes democracy from the 
basic cells of everyday life, be- 
cause they are based on private 
and eventually State ownership 
The ‘gestionaire’ strike 1s democra- 
tic im the sense that the working 
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people try to obtain control over 
their own groups and institutions 


T he parliamentary Left is too 
much oriented towards the State and 
has not worked out a strategy for 
the struggle for workers’ participa- 
tion and workers’ self-management 
Participation or self-management in 
the basis would introduce dualism 
in the capitalist system Revolu- 
tionary changes on the higher levels 
of management would have better 
prospects after the establishment 
and development of this dualism 
The leading article in Les Temps 
Modernes quoted above rightly 
Stated that the outcome of the 
French events would most probably 
have been different af there had 
existed a strong revolutionary party 
to inspire and organise the strikers 
to elect councils of self-management 
organs and start operating the 
‘occupied’ factories and. institutions 
under such management. 


If we suppose that the Left wins 
the elections one day, at ıs difficult 
to see how it could seize and main- 
tain power without having the sup- 
port of basic participation or 
self-management The French events 
have shown that there 1s no sharp 
dividing line between the workers' 
political and trade union aspirations 
because the general strike was both 
of the classical trade-union type and 
of the political ‘gestionaire’ type 


It must be established what 
things can move people to revolu- 
tionary action an the highly deve- 
loped capitalist countries As as 
known, there is close correlation 
between revolutionary readiness and 
the tolerability of living conditions. 
The working classes of the West do 
not live in matenial poverty and so 
they have no feeling of the urgency 
of revolution nor are they disposed 
to risk what they possess for its 
sake One need not accept the ex- 
aggerations of the theory of the 
‘affluent society’, the ‘consumer 
society’, etc, to realize that in this 
part of the world the proletariat 1s 
no longer a class which stands to 
lose only its chains 


Seeing in material poverty a 
necessary condition for socialist 
revolution, communist parties felt 
they should give up all hope of the 
revolutionary potential of the pro- 
letanat unless it was pauperized 


Therefore, they have been trying 
for a long time, far too long, ta 
preserve at any price the old, now 
already mythological idea of the 
pauperized proletanat in the West. 
In order to preserve this concept, 
communist theoreticians had to m- 
troduce additional concepts. One of 
these was the concept of a ‘worker’ 
aristocracy’, however, something 
could be achieved by it only during 
Lenin’s time and for a short period 
afterwards Nowadays far too great 
a proportion, and im certain coun- 
tries even the majority, of the 
working class of the West are 
‘aristocraticized’ 


The existence of political demo- 
cracy in the West only stimulates 
man’s wish to share 1n running the 
institutions and groups 1n which he 
lives and works every day This 
need, naturally, lacks both that 
force and that spontaneity with 
which the desire for a safe material 
existence is manifested In a situa- 
tion where the material position 
does not motivate people to revolu- 
tion, the consciousness of- thar 
general social position moves mto 
the forefront After all, individual 
Marxists have long been emphasiz- 
ing that for Marx the working class 
1s the quintessence of entire poverty 
rather than of material poverty 
alone, and that 1t 1s 1n this 1dea that 
the key to understanding the 
changes m its revolutionary motiva- 
tion has to be sought 


I n this light the increasing role 
of the antelligentsia and its theoreti- 
cal and ideological work in the 
revolutionary movement in the West 
must be viewed* In material 
poverty the workers manifest his 
revolutionarity directly A penetrat- 
ing view of man’s total social posi- 
tion and prospects must be the 
mediator between human poverty 
and revolutionarity Therefore, the 
role of the intelligentsia as the 
proletariat’s main and indispensable 
ally is becoming more and more 
important (This shows al the 
inadequacy of the view that revolu- 
tionary or any other ideology has 
come to an end) However, though 
the revolt of the intellpentsia 1s 


4 The instances of Poland and Hungary 


in 1956 and now of Czechoslovakia 
suggest the same tor the intelligentsia 
on the other side 


not without revolutionary meanmg, 
it is not the intelligentsia who are 
the basic revolutionary subject. 
After all, a large proportion of the 
intelligentsia 1s in the position of 
the intellectual proletariat Disap- 
pointed with the working class which 
they used to fetishize, some people 
now fetishize the revolutionary 
potential of the intelligentsia. The 
French events showed that part of 
the intelligentsia, especially young 
intellectuals, can act as a revolu- 
tionary detonator, but they confirm- 
ed at the same time that nobody 
can replace the working class imn its 
revolutionary role. 


The socialist transformation of 
the class manner of production is 
ampracticable without the participa- 
tion of the proletariat as the chief 
productive class? The ‘new work- 
ing class’ (S Mallet), which has a 
future because of the expansion of 
automation, consist of technicians, 
controllers, engineers and research 
workers rather than of manual pro- 
ducers of the classical type. This 
eliminates the sharp dividing line 
between the working class and a 
major proportion of the intelligent- 
sia If the ‘new working class’ is 
an increasingly important and/ 
powerful part of the working class, 
then ıt ıs no surprise that the manner 
in which ıt manifests 1ts revolution 
is undergoing profound changes 


The French workers occupied the 
factories not only to negotiate about 
distribution, but also about manage- 
ment Their demands included the 
redistribution of wealth De Gaulle 
himself admitted that it was not 
exclusively a question of the level 
of salaries, length of working hours 
and improvement of working con- 
ditions but that the workers desire 


5 Inhisspeeches in Korcula (1968) and 


under the impression of the events in 
France, H Marcuse returned to the 
classical Marxist view of the working 
class's revolutionary potential Previ- 
ously he had been too impressed by the 
American situation and used it as basis 
for his general conclusion that the 
working class in the West 1s integrated 
in the capitalist system, however, he 
did not deduce any reformistic conclu- 
sions from that He put his revolu- 
tionary hopes in the ‘outsiders’ of the 
capitalist system, 1€, the national and 
racial minorities, the permanently un- 
employed and hopelessly poor, the 
students and the youth im general. 


for self-determination was also 
involved. He realized that capita- 
lism can be saved only by conces- 
sions—by the participation of 
workers in the management of 
enterprises Why then all that 
hesitation by the Left in accepting 
these concessions and raising new 
and bigger demands afterwards? 
Participation could harm the work- 
ers movement only if the workers' 
deluded themselves that by achiev- 
ing it they had achieved their final 
aim. 

The working class's struggle for 
participation in capitalism 1s most 
likely to have a great effect on the 
outcome of the epochal dilemma-— 
Statism or socialism—4n those coun- 
tries. Whether the worker’s political 
organizations will become indepen- 
dent or will be mere executioners 
of the workers’ wishes will greatly 
depend on what position the work- 
ers will have in the management of 
enterprises at the moment when 
their political orgamizations seize 
power, 


Almost all revolutionary move- 
ments in capitalism have been 
marked by the worker’s aspiration 
for self-management It ıs not the 
first time that the French workers 
have ‘occupied’ factories This latest 
wave has refuted the thesis that 
workers are interested in self-man- 
agement only when they live in 
material poverty, as it has also 
refuted once more the view that the 
capitalist system of management 1s 
socially the most effective This 
could hardly be said of a system 
which has aroused the revolt of so 
many millions of workers! 


I. order to give a theoretical 
explanation for the events 1n France 
we need not change Marx's meaning 
cf 'revolution' but only his vision 
of the process of socialist revolution 
Revolution. should continue to be 
understood as the radical transfor- 
mation of a socio-economic totality, 
above all of 1ts manner of produc- 
tion which chiefly determine the 
nature of the whole totality It 1s 
irrelevant today ın what order and 
by what means this process deve- 
lops Marx expected political 
revolution to be the first step 
followed by other radical chan- 
ges The development of socialist 
revolutions to date has only streng- 


thened the belief of Marxists ım this 
order of succession As there was 
no prospect of seizing state power 
in France, the Old Left saw no 
chance for any other radical changes 
either There 1s every prospect that 
political revolution in the West will 
only be the finale of the long process 
of social revolution In this respect 
socialist revolution will more resem- 
ble the bourgeois democratic 
revolutions than to date socialist 
revolutions Besides, previously 
revolution was also linked with 
violence, while ın recent times the 
term ‘violent revolution’ is not av 
pleonasm, nor 1s ‘peaceful revolu- 
tion’ a contradictio in adjecto 


I. contrast to Old Left, the New 
Left in the West does not restrict 
its political armoury to bourgeois 
demoeratic means This 1s why 
among contemporary Marxists 
Herbert Marcuse appeals to it so 
much Its opinion of Old Leff is 
also shown by the fact that it 1s just 
Che Guevara who is the idol of the 
young rather than any leftist who 
competes for power or already is 
in-power The Old Left, of course, 
does not simply accept this and 
aceuses the New Left of anarchism, 
extremism, adventurism, revolutio- 
nary impatience, etc Having re- 
placed impatience with indifference, 
many old leftist, including com- 
munists, see eye to eye more often 
with the bourgeois opposition than 
with the new leftist generation 


And, yet, in discussion on the 
New Left caution 1s advised because 
the same name 1s given to the new 
edition of the Old Left Trotskyists, 
Maoists etc It ıs especially im- 
portant to establish what makes 
Maoism so attractive for a certain 
number of young people in the West 
today. They seem to be attracted, 
among other things, by asceticism, 
by the efforts to insti] moral values 
and, finally, by the engagement of 
the masses of the people ın political 
life. However, asceticism 1s very 
attractive provided it is viewed from 
the distance of what is called 
consumer's society Certam young 
leftists fail to realize that the Maoist 
system of moral values excludes one 
‘tiny detail’—the freedom of the 
personality, and that behind the 
great and ‘spontaneous’ mass move- 
ments in China the actual mani- 


pulators of the movements eannot 
easily be seen. 


T he emergence of the New Left 
is welcome among other things be- 
cause it will promote differentiation 
throughout the left wing of the 
contemporary political scene In 
analogy with the former separation 
of communists from social demo- 
crats, a new differentiation 1s now 
m prospect between the revo- 
lutionary left and the opportunist 
left, within the existing left parties 
A large proportion of the Old Left 
has become harmless to capitalism, 
and in statism it has become the 
ruling and conservative Right The 
left-orientated younger generations 
should infiltrate the left-wing parties 
and try to revolutionize them 
This in my view is a more pro- 
mising course than af it tried by 
itself to create completely new 
organisations. 


Unfortunately, the New Lett nas 
an aversion towards any permanent 
organization, although it has other- 
wise displayed a marked sense for 
quick and spontaneous organisation. 
While the organisations of the Old 
Left suffer from ossification, the 
New Left 1s threatened. by the danger 
to fetishize revolutionary spon- 
taneity 


Socialism ıs one of those great 
humanistic ideologies which have 
suffered serious setbacks in their 
realization, but nevertheless conti- 
nue to renew themselves The pre- 
sent leftist generation does not 
suffer from any of the illusions, 
about Stalinism that marked the 
pre-war Left and the generation, 
educated by it With their latest 
actions the Stalinist oligarchy has 
done everything to strengthen the 
youth’s immunity to its ‘socialist’ 
mythology The New Left, for- 
tunately, 1s unwilling to identify 
socialism with the reality of any 
country as a ‘beacon’ Although a 
large proportion of the Old Left—in 
the form of Stalinism and ground 
floor social-democratic opportunism 
—had wrecked socialist ideals 
several times, they continue shining 
from the depths and magnetically 
attracting new generations of 
followers, both in capitalism and 
Statism Socialism will not vanish 
as long as every ossified Left is 
replaced by a New Left 
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GEORGES Marchais, Secretary 
General of the Communist Party of 
France, in his report to its 22nd 
Congress in 1976 explained that the 
French Communist Party's desire 
was to ‘replace power now in the 
hands of the Right by powei 
through a democratic union, as 
well as through the full realisation 
of common goals What 1s requir- 
ed towards this end 1s a regrouping 
—more active, more aggressive, 
more clairvoyant—the creation of a 
union of the French people.’ 


The General Secretary then des- 
cribed the ‘modern misery’ of 16 
million workers who, according to 
him, lived 1n poverty He declared. 
“The workers have a sense of dig- 
nity They do not like to hold out 
their hand For them, poverty and 
misery are not displayed every- 
where, but hidden Heartless men 
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who manage. the economy and the 
country, often speculate on these 
sentiments They try to make the 
workers believe that they are at 
fault, that they have set about 
everything in the wrong way’. 


Georges Marchais stressed that 
no part of the ‘working population’ 
had been spared ‘The difficulties 
of existence’, he noted, ‘have affect- 
ed not only the working class— 
which is the worst hit in spite of 
being the principal producer of na- 
tional wealth-—but also the masses’ 


The General Secretary then out- 
lined the condition of the national 
economy ‘A third of its capacity 
tor production is unused A fourth 
of its industry is henceforth con- 
trolled by foreign capital Its ex- 
ternal debts are growing Its regions 
have become congested, they have 
been bled white, and deprived fur- 


ther of democratic rights The 
birth rate ıs going down Even our 
results in international sports events 
have suffered, and this has serious 
consequences 1n all domains France. 
the beacon of liberty yesterday, is 
today a country where democracy 
1s shrmking Her sovereignty 1S 
being wrenched from her piece by 
piece, the fate of our farmers 1s 
today decided in Brussells. our 
monetary affairs are managed in 
Washington the fate of our own 
country may tomorrow be worked 
out--1f our people are not vigilant 
-—1n Luxembourg, or rather in Bonn 
by representatives of reactionary 
forces and multinational trusts in 
Western Europe’ 


Marchais recalled that the French 
Communist Party had denounced, 
since 1971, the global nature of the 
crisis He added ‘The kind of 
society established and developed 
by the ruling bourgeoisie 1s 1ncapa- 
ble henceforth of promoting mate- 
ral scientific and cultural progress 
within the reach of all, of assuring 
the rise of the nation, the flowering 
of human values, the promise of a 
grand design to the people, of new 
and noble ideals to the youth 


B ut it 1s important not to take 
the effect for the cause Our party 
has clearly indicated this cause, and 
has recalled it in our draft docu- 
ment which says “It 1s the total 
domination of our rational life by a 
narrow caste whose wealth and 
power are 1mmense —the masters of 
France” ’ 


He then energetically took to 
task ‘the giants of banks and indus- 
tries’ and particularly ‘the 25 finan- 
cial and industrial groups’ which 
dominate French society Among 
them he quoted ‘The Financaul 
Company of Suez, the Financial 
Company of Paris and the Financial 
Company of the Netherlands’ 
Thirty people, according to him, 
had 'joined hands to make and un- 
make factories, offices, laboratories, 
rural and urban areas, in short, 
French economy itself’ 


"Ihey decide the work and the 
life of millions and milhons of 
salaried people’ he added This 
caste has even appropriated the 
State for itself Today, economic 
and political power are closely 


linked From this point of view 
the career of Valery Guscard. 
d'Estamg is exemplary A man 
trusted by big capital, he has, since 
his entry into public life, been con- 
nected with big business through 
family ties With the Suez group 
through the Indochina Bank, with 
the Schneider group, with Thomson, 
with certain American interests——- 
especially the IBM France, Erikson 
It 1s the same story with other min- 
isters, from Prince Poniatowoki to 
the Count of Oranno, from the inde- 
pendent Republican fourcade to the 
UDR Gallery or the centrist Jean 
Francois-Poncet 


T he ministeria] cabinets— where, 
in secret and beyond all popular 
control, 500 people who constitute 
the penmanent apparatus of big 
capital installed in the State, hold 
sway—are packed with direct re- 
presentatives of monopolies In 
return, the passage from the public 
to the private sector 1s the general 
rule for those 1n the upper echelons 
of the State machine ‘Thus, the 
cause of the present French orisis 
is not the functioning of the system 
alone, but the system itself, it 1s 
capitalism in its present stage, cha- 
recterised by an all-powerful 
domination by a tiny caste of bil- 
lionaires on the economy and the 
State, ın other words, monopoly 
capitalism of the State’ 


The General Secretary continued. 
"For several months, the leaders oi 
our country have been proclaiming 
a "recovery" In fact thus recovery 
i$, as yet, not even a kind of patch- 
ing up ‘but only a stabilisation of 
production at the lowest level And 
even if, ın the months to come, one 
witnesses a certain stepping up of 
economic activity, observers agree 
that there will be no significant 1m- 
provement in the employment situa- 
tion, price rise and imbalance 
Estween sectors will persist, 1€. the 
stepping up wil take place in ex- 
tremely precarious conditions For 
the desire to exert pressure on po- 
pular consumption, to favour 
certain sectors which interest the 
trusts while foresaking the real 
social, regional and national needs, 
can only pawn any lasting or bal. 
anced recovery' 


Marchais then questioned the 
effort to install a new international 


order The old one, according to 
him. had blown into pieces, thanks 
to the progress made by socialist 
countries, to the success of national 
liberation movements and to the 
development of workers struggle 
To be sure, he explained, present 
efforts do not aim at returning to 
the Atlanticism of the 1950s 


T he US Marchais noted, ‘mean 
to use themselves as a relay, bes 
towing on some  countriés-—on 
whom they can depend—-a leading 
role, the role of a regional police- 
man, in charge of defending im- 
perialist interests and of opposing 
the people This ıs the role assign 
ed to Brazil 1n South America, to 
Iran in the middle East, to Zaire 
in Central Africa, to the Federal] 
Republic of Germany in Europe— 
especially 1n the context of the EEC 


‘It must be said that this enter- 
prise receives the kind of support 
from Peking which 1s in keeping 
with the profoundly reactionary 
foreign policy of the Chinese lea- 
ders These latter have made 
international detente their daily 
target, and are in fact in the same 
camp as the US, Zaire and Giscard 
d’Estaing against the Angolan peo 
ple, they have set up house with 
Pinochet 


“We state clearly that this policy, 
which totally contradicts the inter- 
ests of the people--including the 
Chinese people—4s not only foolish, 
but dangerous Not only is it 
playing the impenalist game, but ıl 
may even create alarming situations 
for world peace' 


The Secretary General then de- 
nounced the Atlanticism of French 
policy, which he feels reveals itsel? 
on the industrial, technological, 
commercial, monetary, ' military, 
political and energy levels He 
warned agamst German imperial 
ism and declared ‘the policy of 
Giscard d’Estaing of making France 
a foot-board for West Germany is 
a criminal one, a policy which no 
Frenchman concerned about nation- 
al interests can or should accept 
It is a policy of national 
resignation 


"Faithful to its tradition, the 
French Communist Party has fought 
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and will fight with all its energy, to 
preserve the independence and sove- 
reignty of France, that is, the means 
for self-determination for 1ts people 
and for effective international action 
Far from being an outmoded idea, 
national independence is a great 
demand of our time, its conquest, 
its defence and its consolidation 
are the order of the day ‘There is 
nothing more contemporary, more 
modern than the struggle for nde- 
pendence, sovereignty and the blos- 
soming of France The Communist 
Party appeals to all the democrats 
and the patriots of our country to 
participate in the national struggle’ 


However, despite thus global 
situation, Marchais recalled that 
there would be no automatic col- 
lapse of the system and, conse- 
quently, he appealed for a reinforce- 
ment of the union of the French 
people 


T hs General Secretary then deve- 
ioped a critique of the French poli- 
tical system which seemed to him 
to be characterised by ‘centralisation, 
authoritarianism and bureaucratisa- 
tion’ Then he took up the ques- 
tion of liberties ‘Gıscard d'Estaing 
chats on the television about libe- 
ralism, and towards this end he 
uses all the resources of hus only 
talent—showmanship It 1s rare for a 
modern head of State to show such 
d-magogy. For, at the same time 
crower and high management are 
orchestrating the sharpest attack 
rossible on liberty that our country 
as known in a long time Nothing 
frightens them more than liberty 
and democracy 


Marchais continued: ‘since the 
installation of Guscard d’Estaing, 
and under the direction of the Ver- 
saillais (police minister Pouiatowsk1) 
repression against the workers has 
become more brutal As if this 
were not enough, the majority is 
seeking now to codify new restric- 
tions on liberty and democratic 
rights, for example, the right to 
strike and to demonstrate That 1s 
the aim of the draft bill tabled a 
few weeks ago by a band of reac- 
tionaries in agreement with the 
government, a draft bill baptised 
"charter of freedoms” ’ 


Marchais argued likewise about 
universal suffrage and concluded. 
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“Power and the big bourgeoisie are 
afraad of the free expression of 
popular wil This regime and this 
class are not qualified to speak 
about liberty With them, France 
finds herself lagging behind history ' 


The Secretary General then took 
to task the ‘free world’ which 
includes Pinochet’s Chile, South 
Africa and Iran He added ‘for 
years, all those who so willingly, 
teach us lessons had not a voice to 
raise against fascist terror mn 
Portugal, Greece and Franco’s Spain 
They boast about the merits of 
"western democracy" but they say 
nothing-- -and I add that the socialist 
party says nothing—about the 
colonialist repression carried out m 
Ireland by the British labour gov- 
ernment, about the wrtchhunt and 
the “professional — interdictions" 
practised by the social-democratic 
government of the FRG 


‘In fact, there 1s only one party 
in France which, under all circumst- 
ances has raised high the banner of 
freedom, only one party which has 
denounced attacks on human rights 
wherever they be and that is the 
French Communist Party 


Marchais recalled the adhesion 
of his party to the Common Pro- 
gramme, which is not an agreement 
of circumstance for the period of 
election He explamed that the 
collective appropriation of the hig 
means of production and exchange 
1$ not what reactionary propaganda 
calls collectivism—that is, the dis- 
possession of each uniformity and 
constraint ‘Collectivism does aot 
mean attacking personal property— 
the various items of consumption 
and use—nor affecting transmission 
of these through heritage’ 

(uA 

he Secretary General then came 
O the question of the dictatorship 
f the proletariat He said ‘If the 
dictatorship of the proletariat does 
not figure 1n our draft document to 
designate political power 1n socialist 
France for which we are fighting, it 
is because the term does not cover 
the reality of our policy, the reality 
of what we are proposing to the 
country. 


"What have we said 1n the draft 
document? We have said this: “The 
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power which will lead to a socialist 
transformation of society will be the 
power of the working class and of 
other categories of workers—both 
manual and :ntellectual, in the city 
and in the countryside—ie, of the 
large majority of the people " 


T his power will be instituted and 
exercised on the basis of a choice 
freely expressed through universal 
suffrage, and its task will be to 
undertake the most elaborate demo- 
cratisation in the economic, social 
and political life of the country 
Contrary to all this, “dictatorship” 
automatically evokes the fascist 
regimes of Hitler, Mussolini, Salazar 
and Franco--1e, the negation of 
democracy itself This 1s not what 
we wish 


‘As for “proletariat”, the word 
brings to mind the kernel, the heart 
of the working class Even if its 
role is essential, it no longer repre- 
sents the working class in its tota- 
lity, and even less all the workers 
from whom socialist power will 
emanate B 


‘It is, therefore, evident that we 
cannot qualify “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” as that which we intend 
to propose to our workers and our 
people 


"What have we based ourselves on 
to define our position in thus ques- 
tion? We have based ourselves on 
the principles of scientific socialism 
elaborated by Marx Engels, Lenin 


‘The working class must, in the 
first place, play a leading political 
role in the struggle for a socialist ' 
transfonmation of society 


‘If, from today, workers and the 
popular masses can, through their 
struggle, snatch certain urgent social 
measures and even conquer certain 
new liberties, then the 1eal and lasi- 
mg satisfaction of their economic. 
social and political rights is totally 
impossible without a change in the 
nature of the class now in power 
The participation of their represen- 
tatives 1n the admanistiation of their 
country’s affairs and their access to 
the management of society is th» 
key problem in the fight for 
socialism Among workers, the 
working class is the largest, the 
most combative, the most experien- 
ced in the struggle for social pro- 
gress as well as—and this must be 


underlined —for national interest It 
must thus have its cightiul place m 
a socialist State, and play a deter- 
mining role therein 


"With reference to this, the diaft 
document indicates “Only as a 
class can the working class suc- 


cessfully lead the revolutionary 
struggle Its vital interests, its 
numerical superiority, ifs great 


concentration, 1ts experience in class 
struggle and its organisauon help to 
make it a leading force in the fight 
for a new society". 


‘In the second place the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the masses is a 
necessity in order to put a check 
to the manoeuvres of the big 
bourgeoisie 


"With regard to this the draft 
document underhnes the following 
The exploitmg bourgeoisie will 
never fully renounce tts elimination 
and its privileges It tends to use 
all means possible to preserve and 
reconquer them I will even add 
that this 1s particularly true of the 
French bourgeoisie For, if there 
iS im our country, a democratic 
tradition, there 1s also a Versailles 
tradition, and the behaviour of the 
people in power 1s a daily reminder 
that this tradition 1s not yet dead 


‘The draft document thus shows 
the reason why workers and popu- 
lar masses should regroup their 
forces at every stage and actively 
check any reactionary move to 
paralyse them and fight any move 
by reactionary forces to take re- 
course to illegality, subversion oi 
violence 


“This much said, we shall, in 
conformity with the spirit of our 
doctrine, take into careful considera- 
tion, the ‘real process’, ie, the 
conditions of our age (epoch) and 
our country These conditions allow 
us to chart out another path to 
socialism—one different from that 
followed by the existing socialist 
countries ' 


M archais then spoke of the inter- 
national situation, and notably of 
the changes that have taken place 
in the world (the retreat of reaction 
and fascism in Greece, Portugal and 
Spain) Concerning Europe, he 
added ‘The position of France in 


Western Europe, and her relations 
with her neighbours may pose 
problems that must be kept 1n mind, 
however these relations may offer 
possibilities for cooperation and 
common action of revolutionary and 
progressive forces, which in turn 
could open up (based on concrete 
conditions in each country) new 
roads to socialism and democracy 
For many years our party has en- 
couraged this common action 
And st is in this spirit that 
we hve contributed to the 
success of the conference of 
communist parties of capitalist 
Europe held in January 1974, and 
have participated in implementing 
its decisions, ìt 1s in this spirit that 
we have adopted an important com- 
mon declaration with our Italian 
comrades.’ 


IVE sss noted ‘the division of 
democratic forces in Portugal, for 
which the socialist party of Mario 
Soares carries a heavy responsibi- 
lity’ Events in Chile and Portugal 
led him to draw the lesson that one 
should be aware of a double danger 

the danger of not bringing about 
transformations 1n the economic and 
political structures in time and that 
of destroying progress made by 
adventurist action One has thus 
to depend on a sufficiently ample 
popular movement With the work- 
ing class m France being 445 per 
cent of the active population, salari- 
ed workers represent at least 3/4ths 
of this active population Other 
sections of the population have also 
been affected by the crisis “The 
convergence of the main interesis 
of all these forces, gives us the 
unprecedented opportunity of win- 
ning over the majority of the people 
to the socialist cause, of forming a 
vast majority movement around this 
powerful pole—the working class 
Is this a historically new idea? 
Yes Must we sieze this opportunity? 
Undoubtedly we 


Marchais devoted a part of hus 
report to the problem of freedoms 
‘In our country’, he declared, ‘socta- 
lism should be identified with the 
safeguarding and flowermg of the 
gains of democracy which our big 
and stubborn struggle have helped 
us obtain 


‘In our fight for socialism, nothing, 
absolutely nothing in a country like 


ours can replace the popular majo- 
rity’s wil expressed democratically 
through struggle and universal 
suffrage Whatever be the means 
which help us 1n our march towards 
socialism—and these cannot be 
forseen in detarl—one must be 
convinced that political majority 
and the arithmetical majority have 
to. coincide at every stage And 
they can? The French communist 
party does not renounce socialism 
but ‘takes the shortest route to 
achieve it? He assured that Marx- 
ism-Leninism was not a ‘collection 
of dogma’ and that its creativity 
was revealed through a number of 
new theses—the one, for example, 
of the victory of socialism in one 
country (according to Leni) or of 
the non-fatality of World War (1960) 
or even of the idea of the popular 


front—theses which were not! 
elaborated by Marx or Lenin’. 
Marchais declared ‘Numerous 


other examples can be given to show 
that the steps we are taking have 
contemporary revolutionary theory 
and practice as their living source 
of inspiration 


‘This 1s the basis of our position, 
these are the reasons which have 
led us to propose the democratic 
path as defined in the draft docu- 
ment 


‘This ıs also why the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat" does not figure 
in the draft document 


‘Consequently, and as has been 
decided by all federal conferences, 
we ask the Congress to abandon 
this notion Further, we ask the 
Congress to instruct the Central 
Committee which shall be elected, 
to submit necessary modifications to 
the preamble of statutes during the 
next Party Congress' 


1 he General Secretary of the 
communist party then explained his 
watchword “the union of the people 
of France" “This will not be an 
assembly of discontents’ he said ‘It 
has a clear basis—the common 
programme’ 


"We do not mmagme the Union 
to be a sort of Iumber-room 1n which 
all the oats are grey We thus 
refuse the concept of a class front 
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developed by the socialist party at 
the Pau Congress ’ 


Social groups (engineers, techni- 
cians, white collar workers, farmers, 
intellectuals) who have common 
interests but wish to preserve their 
diversity must be brought together 
on the side of the working class 
The speaker referred m passing to 
the great interest that his country 
bas shown 1n the recent stands taken 
by the Church of France He 
affirmed that because the working 
ciass was interested in change, if 
played an avant-garde role in the 
fight for socialism 


Tus avant-grade role, this 
moving force behind the socialist 
movement represented by the work- 
ing class, js not admunistrative in 
character It implies no subordina- 
tion Let us repeat in order to, 
make it clear if the working class 
failed 1n this duty, there would be 
neither democracy nor socialism in 
France, there would be no liberation 
either for the working class itself 
or for all the people of our country'. 


Marchais affirmed the fidelity of 
his party to the umon of the Left 
and demed any ‘hardenimg’ or 
‘softening’ of positions 3n this 
regard To communist mulitants 
who had been doubtful about the 
alliance with the socialists, he 
replied ‘It 1s true that the Socialist 
Party remams a reformist party 
The central commuttee was aware 
of this when it signed the common 
programme, and it has always done 
whatever 1s necessary to maintain 
this union on a clear basis 


“This much said, one must go on. 
for the work is not yet complete, 
and danger persists We are not 
instituting proceedings when we 
say, as we said last November to 
the Central Committee, that the 
Sccialist Party is sensitive to pres- 
sures from the Right, as well as 
to international pressures working 
against the union—particularly the 
Social Democrat Party of Helmut 
Schmidt Nor are we instituting 
proceedings against the Socialist 
Party when we say that it will return 
to a policy of class collaboration 
with the big bourgeoisie if the Left 
were unstable in its favour, or 
dominated by it’ 


Concluding this chapter, Marchais 
affirmed the ability of the Com- 


munist Party to exert an influence 
on the popular movement He 
added ‘Perhaps some people be- 
leve that we communists, once in 
power, intend eliminating the 
others? Nothing in our practice 
can justafy this fear We have never 
eliminated anybody neither in the 
governments in which we have 
participated, nor in the innumerable 
municipalities which we have con- 
troiled, and m these latter we have 
even ceded places to our partners 
although we need not have done so 
since we alone held absolute majo- 
rity Which other party can say as 
much? Not one : 


Marchais underlined the sincerity 
of the communists and the diversity 
of the socialist world, and noted 
‘This diversity does not in any way 
imply a turning inward or a weak- 
ening of our solidanty with other 
communist parties Among these 
latter, several have already led their 
countries successfully to socialism" 


He then paid special homage to 
the USSR and Cuba ‘No matter 
who its instigators are, we shall 
combat with determination, anti- 
sovietism, the lies and calumny that 
are continually directed against the 
socialist countries It is with the 
same desire to help the progress, 
influence and authority of socialism 
that we frankly express our view on 
whatever seems to us erroneous in 
the practise of socialism im any 
country Jt 1s not our intention to 
teach lessons or to interfere in the 
affairs of our fraternal parties 
c 


W. shall naturally express our 
disagreement with repressive mea- 
sures which attack the freedom of 
Opinion, expression or creation, 
wherever these be practised We 

ere led to take such a stand con- 
cerning certain events that arose in 
the Soviet Union We cannot, in 
fact, admit that the communist 
ideal—which is the happiness of 
man and for which we call upon alt 
workers to fight—be sullied by 
unjust or unjustified acts Such 
acts are in no way the natural 
consequence of socialism We can 
admit this even Jess when it concerns 
a country whose people are solidly, 
definitely, behind the § socialist 
achievement of several decades In 
this regard, our divergence with the 
Soviet Communist Party will nat 


make us automatically weaken (any 
more than in the past) our desne 
for cooperation 1n the common fight 
against imperrahism and for our 
common goals’ 


Marchais explained that the 
international communist movement 
"S not and cannot be a church or 
a centralised organisation, submit- 
ting every party to restrictive 
decrees and a uniform law’ 


T he General Secretary devoted 
the last part of his report to the 
situation of the French Communist 
Party He noted ‘for nearly 30 
years several governments have 
succeeded one another, all the 
parties without exception—anclud- 
ing other leftist parties—have been 
represented—all, except the French 
Communist Party Everyone can 
see what this has led to’ 


He contrasted this situation to the 
reforms accomplished at the time 
of the liberation when representa- 
tives of the Communi:st Party held 
seats in the government He felt 
that a real change would mean a 
return to this situation and affirmed 
that his party was ready to shoulder 
its responsibilities 


Marchais remarked that the 
French Communist Party was a 
workers’ party, equipped with a 
living theory—Marxism-Leninism. 
Even while insisting that this theory 
was not a dogma, Marchais explain- 
ed how enrohing was ‘democratic 
centralism’ and warned against the 
danger of ‘the cult of personality’ 
He said ‘We likewise reject the 
role of our leaders that tends 
toward anarchy Collective labour 
I$ inseparable from personal respon- 
sibility’ 


"Io sum up, a class position, the 
implementation of a truly scientific 
theory, the efficacy of its democratic 
organisation, unity, struggle—these 
are the characteristics that make us 
an avant-garde party And at every 
step we prove this to the workers’ 


Marchais concluded by appealing 
for the strengthening of the party, 
and proposed to the Congress to 
fix the following figure as its objec- 
t:'ve—600,000 members and 10,000 
party cells in factories (Translated 
by Latika Padgaonkari 
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IF we are honest, we shall have to 
admit that the present situation in 
our camp, in this respect, 1s not 
particularly brillant We have 
achieved an easing of the cold war, 
a certain easing of tension in the 
relations between the socialist and 
imperalist States This 1s an undeni- 
able result of the policy of peaceful 
co-existence But on the other hand, 
the place where there is a certain 
kind of cold war, a state of strong 
tension, 1s inside our own camp, 
among the socialist countries With 
fourteen socialist States in exist- 
ence, 1t is sad to note that when 
the socialist community 1s spoken 
of, ıt ıs not what should be formed 
by these fourteen States that 1s 
referred to, but only five of them 
It seems as if the socialist com- 
munity were an old sock that goes 
on inexorably shrinking 


In appearance, the relations 
between some socialist States are 
in a state of greater tension than 
those between them and the impe- 
tialist States For example, it is 
difficult at times to overcome the 
disquiet caused by the tension bet- 
ween China and the USSR and 
its possible consequences Also 
disquieting is the violence with 
which polemics are carried on bet- 
ween different socialist countries 


It 1s neither easy nor pleasant to 
talk about these problems But it 
would be worse to put our heads 
in the sand and refuse to see them, 
because only by facing them square- 
ly and tackling them can we put 
ourselves in a position to solve 
them 


The glaring division that exists 
today in the socialist camp and the 
international communist movement, 
exacerbated since August 1968. 
alarms and ın some cases over- 
whelms not a few Communist Party 


Extracted from Problems of Socialism 
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members, who ask where it ıs all 
leading to 


At bottom, both those comrades 
who condemn the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia and those who, 
approve ıt are moved, though for 
different reasons, by this concern 


Some comrades, even though at 
heart they realise that 1t 1s no solu- 
tion for today, turn their thoughts 
nostalgically back to the monolithic 
unity of the Communist Inter- 
national and are almost ready to 
think that any stage of the past— 
even that of the ‘cult of the indivi- 
dual’— was better. 


The fear that an error or a series 
of errors on our own part could 
lead us communists to the fatal 
result of destroying with our own 
hands and our own weapons the 
victories of the world revolution, 
won in decades of struggle at the 
cost of so many milhon of lives and 
so many sacrifices, the 1dea that the 
present division could even lead tō 
armed conflict between socialist 
countries—this literally keeps many 
comrades awake at night 


I believe I am not mistaken in 
saying that the origin of all the 
problems that today divide the so- 
aalst camp and the world workers’ 
and communist movement, lies in 
the moves, the attitudes, of parties 
which are ın power in their count- 
ries. This reveals a factor which 
cannot be denied the enormous, 
decisive part played in our move- 
ment by parties which are 1n power 
in their countries At the same 
tune, it creates a problem up to 
what point have reasons of State, 
interests of State decided or at 
least influenced these moves and 
attitudes? 


On the other hand, while we 
unwavenngly defend the whole 
group of socialist States, defend the 
successes and’ achievements—first of 
all those of the Soviet Union, be- 
cause of their great scope—can we 
Communist Parties which have not 
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yet achieved the revolution declare 
ourselves totally with, adopt un- 
reservedly in all its as , the 
policy of this or that socialist State? 
Can we declare ourselves comple- 
tely, without reserve, on problems 
which we do not know, which we 
are not having to handle, which are 
in great measure outside our under- 
standing? 


When we are informed m some 
of the newspapers of the socialist 
countries that reasons of State were 
a factor in the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia, can we identify 
ourselves with this reason of State? 


We communists who are struggl- 
ing in the caprtalist countries can 
reach decisions at a given moment 
on the basis of the interests of the 
socialist camp as a whole, a camp 
which we consider our own But 
when a difference arises within‘ this 
camp and when reasons of State are 
adduced, 1t 1s doubtful whether we 
ought to reach decisions by this 
criterion 


Fomeriy things were simple 
There was no other socialist State 
but the Soviet Union, surrounded 
by imperialist powers which were 
feverishly preparing aggression and 
the strangulation of Soviet power 
In that situation the interests, the 
reasons of State of the Soviet Union 
were merged with the interests of 
the world proletariat ^ Father the 
Russian Revolution would continue 
and triumph over imperialism, or 
all the possibilities of developing 
the world revolution would come 
crashing down, and with them even 
the reforms won by the working 
class movement in the capitalist 
countries At the time, uncondi- 
tional defence of the Soviet Union 
and of each of its decisions was a 
fundamental necessity But, today, 
thanks in the first place to the 
selfsame Soviet Union, the situation 
has changed Today, ıt ıs not too 
much to repeat 1t agam—there are 
fourteen socialist States When one 
of them—any one of them—is in 
conflict with the 1mperiabst camp, 
there ıs no problem our choice is 
not in doubt For this reason, 
despite our divergencies, we are all 
on the side of Vietnam against US 
aggression But when a cenffict, 
of whatever nature, arises between 


those socialist States, it 1s not so 
simple and clear, The old condi- 
tioned refiexes of the time when the 
USSR was the only = socialist 
country are not enough now 


We must think deeply about 
many questions ‘This is part of the 
indispensable process of adaptation 
to today’s problems, to the situa- 
tions and tasks of today When one 
thinks of the division 1n our move- 
ment, so recently aggravated, when 
one feels the pain of this division, 
it 18 impossible not to ask, what 
has gone wrong? What has gone 
wrong between us? 


There is no simple reply, and it 
must be sought for among all of 
us There is a need for a common 
effort and a very open examination 
of the problems 


T he easiest reply would be. 
what’s wrong is that we do not 
have a centre, a common discipline 
But 1f the Communist International 
was dissolved as a result of the 
growth of the Communist Parties 
and the need for them to affirm’ 
their natronal character, then today, 
when as well as big natronal parties 
there are also a number of States, 
i is still less posstble to direct 
things from a common centre with 
fa common disciple This 1s so 
manifest that one wonders whether 
the first thing that 1s wrong is not 
a certain mertia whereby the move- 
ment tends to be guided—desp:te 
solemn discussions and resolutions 
—by this mentality of one centie 
and ‘one discipline 


The Chinese comrades have tried, 
and are openly trying, to play this 
role to be a world centre and 
impose a universal discuplme ‘They 
proclaim it openly But are they 
the only ones? Do not other 
States, large and small, have the 
same tendency 1n our movement? 
But it 1s plainly evident that pro- 
claimed or not, conscious or not, 
the pressures for one centre and one 
discipline divide instead of unite 
From the moment when a number 
try to assume this role, the outcome 
is inevitable Practice 1s conclusive 
The pressure towards one centre, 
one discipline, today automatically 
engenders polycentrism, which is 
equally no solution The existence 
of one centre or of several centres 


implies m one way or another the 
idea of satellite panties And today, 
no Communist Party which seriously 
proposes to make the socialist re- 
volution 1n 1ts own country and thus 
fulfil its international duty, can 
accept the position of a satellite or 
place itself m the orbit of another 
party, however great the prestige 
and authonty of that party may be 


Each party needs to work out its 
own revolutionary road, taking 
account of the concrete situation in 
in its country, applying Marxism- 
Leninism ın a creative way, tackling 
the new socral situation, starting 
from the present level of struggle 
and not from the level of that 
struggle X years ago 


The more one ponders about the 
solution of the problems of our 
movement, the clearer becomes the 
need to accept what 1s becoming a 
reality today, and in my opinion 
enmching the revolutionary move- 
ment—diversity Any attempt to 
fit this diversity into a mould, to 
put it in any sort of straitjacket, to 
make it umform would be to act 
like Canute, there ıs diversity m, 
States and their problems, diversity 
im the socio-historical situations in 
which each party 1s operating, diver- 
sity 1n the paths to and forms of 
socialism 


T o shut one’s eyes to reality 
leads nowhere And diversity exists 
The new unity which has to be 
built, overcoming the present divi- 
sions, must start from this fact, take 
it over, recognise it This new unity 
must be built on the basis of much 
understanding and not a few mutual 
concessions, above all between the 
most important parties 


It must be understood that 
diversity 18 not a sign of weakness, 
incoherence or confusion, nor of the 
abandonment of principle Diver- 
sity 1s essentially a sign of strength, 
of development, it 1s a characteristic 
of the great strength of our move- 
ment and its roots m the life of the 
people 


Starting from this diversity, we 
must re-think our entire policy and 
get to the bottom of what has gone 
wrong, so as to overcome the divi- 
sion and rebuild unity right 
throughout our movement 


^h 


WE can say that hardly a day goes 
by without léaders of other parties 
repeating their no to the ‘historical 
compromise’ or declanng it un- 
achievable But some explanation 
must be given for the fact that 
despite these repeated, and 1n some 
cases downright obsessive, refusals, 
the ‘historical compromise! has 
continued for a year and a hal to 
be the central issue of Italian, poli- 
tical struggle and one of the 
problems that arouses the interest 
of the greatest number of citizens 
Everything seems to prove that we 
are dealing with something more 
than one of the many political fads 
that come and go As we see it. 
the explanation hes 1n the fact that, 
on the one hand, the proposal of 
the historical compromise interpre- 
ted an increasingly widespread 
aspiration to a general change in 
the political, social and moral scene 
and, on the other, 1t presented itself 
to public opinion (and was correctly 
understood) as the only really new 
proposal among all the various 


This 1$ an extract from the opening 
report of Enrico Berlinguer at the XIV 
National Congress 
Communist Party 


of the Italian 


Historical compromise 


ENRICO BERLINGUER 


political formulas that have been 
éxpermmented over the past 25 
years 


This 1s why the idea of the 
‘historical compromise’ has with- 
stood. the attacks against it and the 
wear and tear of tme This 1s why 
it continues to advance and remains 
a subject of growing interest, not 
only in Italy but also on the part 
of the press, observers and political 
figures 1n other countries Natural- 
ly, given this vast 1nterest, alongside 
à growing consensus, musunder- 
standing and purposeful distortions 
have not been lacking Sometimes 
it seems all the possible distortions 
have already been tried, but then 
people continue to come up with 
new, unimaginable ones 


Answering all these distortions 
would be 1mpossible and hardly 
worth while, since many of them 
are so crude as to discredit and 
destroy themselves In their efforts 
to mispresent our proposal, people 
have said everything and its oppo- 
site’ fer example, it has been said 
that the 'historical compromise" 1s 
nothing more than an attempt by 
the PCI to get its hands on a 
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‘piece of power’, at the cost of 
leaving everything as it 1s, and then 
a few days later, perhaps from the 
same people, we hear that this same 
‘historical compromise" has become 
a means of subverting the whole 
system and crushing all the other 
political forces But while ıt 1s not 
worth our time to answer these or 
Other crudities that so blatantly con- 
tradict themselves, we do have a 
duty to the country, to the other 
political forces and to ourselves to 
further clarify and deepen the mean- 
ing of the general line we have pro- 
posed 


It 1s true that we have already 
clarified this lme on many occa- 
sions, not only in the course of 
debate within the Party and with 
the other political forces, but also 
in our action and concrete political 
initiatives m this period But we 
are patient, tenacious people and in 
answering once again the questions 
that have been raised about our line 
and in deepening its meaning, it 1S 
possible that we shall also succeed 
in throwing light on some new 
aspect 


M any people see the ‘historical 
compromise’ as essentially a pro- 
posal for a new government alliance 
and formula including the PCI 
This interpretation undoubtedly 
grasps one essential aspect of our 
proposal. since today“the creation of 
a parliamentary and government 
majority including the great force 
for renewal represented by the 
PCI would certainly be an inno- 
vation’ of no small account But 
this interpretation does not entirely 
grasp the scope or express all the 
aspects of the ‘historical compro- 
muse’ The question of the P CI's 
entrance into the government area 
is undoubtedly decisive, but while 
confirming that we are ready at all 
trmes to shoulder our responsibili- 
ties, we must also pomt out that 
the moment in which this will take 
place does not depend on us alone 
We are not, nor will we ever be, 
beggars, and we are not in any 
hurry If anything, the urgency is 
objective, ıt lies in the state of the 
country, in the seriousness of the 
present crisis We are aware of 
this urgency and we do not feel we 
are alone in this awareness, but we 
know that the march towards a new 
majority will not be easy and 
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smooth, because we too have con- 
ditions to lay down for our entrance 
into such a majority 


But while the question of the 
PCI's direct participation in 
government responsibility ıs un- 
doubtedly an unportant aspeot of 
the ‘historical compromise" strategy, 
-—simce this event would in any case 
mean a change of course, given who 
we are and what we represent—4t 
would be mistaken to reduce our 
whole strategy to this one aspect 


In fact, on the one hand, the 
strategy of the 'historical compro 
mise' goes beyond the question of 
Communist participation in govern- 
ment and, on the other, 1t 1s already 
today, and can increasingly become 
in the immediate future, a valid line 
for tackling and correctly and posi- 
tively solving the country’s most 
pressing problem, quite aside from 
the formation of a new government 
majority 


I t ıs precisely in this dual 
sense that we have said that it is 
not entirely correct to taik about 
the ‘historical compromise’ only as 
4 proposal and much less as an 
‘offer’, to the othe: democratic 
parties Naturally, the ‘historical 
compromise’ 1s also a proposal, but 
in a broader, higher sense, 1n that 
it is addressed not only to the other 
parties, but to all citizens of demo- 
cratic orientation, to the whole 
country But precisely for this 
reason we prefer to use the term 
strategy, and to use it 1n the sense 
of a strategy to get Italy out of 
the crisis, to renew it and to save 
und develop democracy a Strategy 
not only for the PCI, but for the 
whole country In this sense the 
historical compromise is a more 
advanced level of struggle and, at 
the same time, a challenge that the 
Communist Party throws out to all 
the other democratic forces, and 
first and foremost to those who 
stubbornly insist on maintaimng the 
country’s political lfe within the 
confines of old formulas, more or 
less refurbished or dressed up in 
new forms, but suffering from the 
common, insurmountable weakness 
of having been tried at length again 
and again and having all failed 


Underlymg the strategy of the 
‘historical compromise’, which, 4t 


must be remembered, was elaborat- 
ed in more organic form after the 
tragic events in Chile, but ın refer- 
ence to the peculiarities of the Italian 
situation, there 1s a very simple con- 
cept namely that to save democracy 
and achieve a general renewal of so- 
ciety and public life in Italy will 
require great struggles, exceptional 
efforts and commitment by the wid- 
est variety of popular energies Preci- 
sely because this renewal is opposed 
by economic groups that, while they 
may be narrow, are powerful and 
aggressive, if ıs indispensable to 
isolate them and prevent them from 
establishing a mass base this 19 
why we maintam that a broad 
majority must be created that in- 
cludes aM the popular and demo- 
cratic forces and takes account of 
the different ideological origins and 
political traditions ın which they 
identify and around which they are 
organized 


T here are those who abstractly 
object that with such a broad majo- 
rity there would hardly be any 
opposition forces left and thus one 
of the indispensable factors in 
democratic dialectics would disap- 
pear But such arguments have 
more to do with exercises 1n formal 
logic than with concrete Italian 
reality The day in which the demo- 
cratic forces jointly undertake real 
action to renew society and public 
life, there will certainly be no lack 
of opposition from the privileged 
groups And precisely in order to 
deal with his opposition, at the same 
time maintaining a framework of 
democratic guarantees and full 
respect for all constitutional tree- 
doms, the majority supporting the 
government will need the broadest 
possrble consensus and the widest 
possible participation and initiative 
by the working masses, in a rela- 
tionship of confidence between the 
country’s political leadership and 
the people, in all its major social, 
political and ideological expressions 


But while we see the ‘historical 
compromise’ as the only prospect 
capable of producing and guaran- 
teeing a democratic transformation 
of the country, we must remember 
that it also indicates the correct 
method to tackle and solve the 
country’s present and most pressing 
problems 
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MIYAMOTO 


ON October 21, 1974, Seicho 
Matsumoto, the novelist, made a 
telephone call to Culture Depart- 
ment chief Fumio Yamashita of the 
Communist Party of Japan, who 
happened to have a personal acqu- 
aintance with him ın connection 
with his work, requesting him to 
come and meet him as soon as 
‘possible When Yamashita visited 
him at his residence, Matsumoto 
asked him if I (Miyamoto) was 
ready to meet Soka Gakkai Presi- 
dent Daisaku Ikeda assuring him 
that the other side (Soka Gakkai) 
had the intention of doing so 
Matsumoto asked him to inform me 
of the matter ‘This was a surprise 
for me 


True, the fact that Ikeda was 
concerned about the Communist 
Party of Japan and myself, had 
been made known to me through, 
among others, his talks with Minoru 
Ohmori, the journalist, published in 
weekly Shukan Gendai, also, when 
asked about my readiness to see 
President Ikeda at a TV talk with 
Daizo Kusayanagi, the journalist, 
I had replied that ‘Pl talk to him 
any time, if Mr Ikeda is willing 
to” But there had been no actual 


Socialism and religion 


frame of mind on my part to take 
any particular initiative for bringing 
about such a meeting 


Komei-to, with Soka Gakkai us 
its maim support base, had been 
devoting much of its energy to 
attacks on the Communist Party of 
Japan (CPJ), following the launch- 
ing of a propaganda campaign in 
1973 to stigmatize ours as a party 
that did not preserve the so-called 
‘three principles of the Constitution’ 
—namely the people’s sovereignty, 
fundamental human rights, and 
pacifism—which it exploited as an 
excuse for refusing any Joint strug- 
gle to form a coalition government 
inclusive of the CPJ In practice, 
besides, Komei-to. had done its 
utmost to oventhrow Kyoto prefec- 
tural Governor Torazo Ninagawa, 
who had been successfully elected 
on the strength of a united front, 
including the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties, and who had made 
numerous achievements in progres- 
sive local self-government over the 
past 20-odd years 


For this purpose, Komei-to had 
joined hands with the Liberal- 
Democratic and Democratic Socia- 
list Parties in the 1970 gubernatorial 
election and with the LDP, DSP 
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and right-wangers of the SP in the 
1974 gubernatorial election. Komer- 
to chairman Yoshikatsu Takeur1, in 
one of his campaign speeches in 
Kyoto m April 1970, even declared 
his intention to ‘squash the Com- 
munist Party, which was remunis- 
cent of wartime white terrorism. 
Naturally enough, our party had 
risen in counter-attack against this, 
I myself criticized the Takei 
speech as ‘having laid bare the 
fascistic constitution’ of Komei-to: 
also, m the course of the guber- 
natorial election last year, I agam 
referred to the Komei-to, saying; 
that ats 'conservativeness is deep- 
rooted in its constitution ’ 


So, since the Komet-to had its 
largest support body in Soka Gakkai 
and the latter advocated open sup- 
port for the former, though both 
had come to speak about separation 
of politics from religion lately, it 
had seemed to me that any talk 
between President Ikeda and my- 
self, while apparently attractive as 
a plan of journalistic 1nterest, had 
no realistic possibility As to this 
new sounding, however, I found it 
considerably realistic, for, rather 
than a mere personal speculation on 
the part of Matsumoto, it envisaged, 
among other things, such detailed 
steps as the holding of a preliminary 
meeting beforehand 


Exactly five years ago, as a 
matter of fact, when the issue of 
freedom of speech and publication 
involving the Komei-to and Soka 
Gakkai was coming to a close, 
Matsumoto made a rather serious 
proposal for the holding of a meet- 
ing between Mr Ikeda and myself, 
he proposed this with an, additional 
comment to the effect that President 
Ikeda seemed not to unreasonably 
stick to a anti-Communism While 
appreciating the Matsumoto propo- 
sal as having been made bona fide, 
however, I declined to accept it on 
the ground that the time was not 
yet ripe 


I n the subsequent years, though 
there were some new developments 
such as the fact that the Komei-to 
made changes in its programme 
hitherto expressed in Buddhist 
theological terms, ıt mounted an 
all-out assault on the CPJ, especially 
each time an election was held 
We, as a result, had to be con- 


stantly reminded that Soka Gakkai 
was its support body From 1973 
onward, however, a series of deve- 
lopments caught our new attention 
and interest Mr Ikeda, speaking 
at a general meeting of the Soka 
Gakkai headquarters, advocated 
adherence to the stand of the popu- 
lar masses, indicating that no ideo- 
logical differences should stand in 
the way of safeguarding other 
organizations that were to be ex- 
posed to fascistic attack Soka 
Gakkai, which he termed as not 
only a religious organization but 
also as a cultural and peace orga- 
nization, had been building up 
activities whose objectives included 
a complete ban on nuclear weapons, 
and subsequently, following his 
trips to the People’s Republic of 
China and the Soviet Union, he had 
made remarks that appraised socia- 
lism as pointing to the course of 
development of history 


If these moves on the part ol 
Mr Ikeda represented the tendency 
of Soka Gakkai, then Soka Gakkai 
might be moving ahead in a pro- 
gressive direction, this, too, we took 
into account 


so, being anxious, on the one 
hand, and having a certain hope, 
on the other we decided formally 
at a meeting of the Standing Presi- 
dium to agree to the commencement 
of a preluminary talk, and the deci- 
sion was conveyed to Matsumoto 


A total of seven preliminary 
sessions, which ran for 20-odd hours 
in all, were held between October 
and December, 1974, following each 
session, a detailed report was filed 
by me on our part On the one 
side, there was a religious organiza- 
tion that believes in the doctrine 
of Nichiren Seishu, and on the 
other, a political party that has its 
theoretical basis in scientific socia- 
lism—-Marxism-Lenimsm, Commun- 
ism Waith this apparent divergence 
as a precondition, the two sides 
made a thorough-going discussion, 
about a wide range of issues of 
mutual relationship and, further, the 
points of contact between them We 
were particularly concerned with 
the question whether or not the 
possibility existed of Soka Gakkai 
deciding its relations with the CPJ 
independently and in a historically, 
forward-looking way without being 


constrained by the moves of the 
Komei-to B 


Also, regarding international 
affairs, particularly ın connection 
with the US war of aggression in 
Vietnam, there was the question 
whether or not it took a 'both-are- 
wrong’ viewpoint, equating the US 
position with the position of the 
Vietnamese people who were up 
against an aggressor As it turned 
out, however, there did not seem. 
to be much need to hold repeated 
talks about the matter 


Talks were boiled down, and. 
finally the agreement on mutual 
consent resulted. Earlier, we had 
thought that a meeting between Mr. 
Ikeda and myself, if held, should 
naturally be made public, that a 
joint communique should be work- 
ed out following the meeting, and 
that the two should hold a joint 
press conference. 


B ut, an agreement on mutual 
consent that would remain effective 
for ten years and would have much 
more stability, was agreed upon in 
the end As a formal documenti 
approved by the respective organi- 
zations, Koichiro Ueda and Isao 
Nozaki affixed their signatures to 
the agreement on behalf of the CPJ 
and Soka Gakkai respectively 


As for the meeting with Mr 
Ikeda, arrangements were made so 
that with this agreement as a back- 
ground, there was going to be a 
friendly personal meeting between 
the two 


At 2,00 pm on December 29, 
1974, I paid a visit to the residence 
of Matsumoto Entering the draw- 
ing room, I found that Mr Ikeda, 
who had apparently arrived earlier 
than myself, had been talking with 
Matsumoto It was my first meeting 
with Mr Ikeda; but, with the 
agreement already made and so 
with no issues to be resolved 
through serious talks between the 
two, our talks were both congenial 
and cordial No alcoholic beverages 
were served, but coffee and cakes 
and fruits were 


When Mr Ikeda said that this 
was not his first meeting with me 
and that he had once heard me 
making an election campaign speech 
in the general elections some 20 


years ago, ıt was a delightful sur- 
prise, all the three present laughed 
a hearty laugh He also made a 
remark about the need to put the 
romanticism of history into reality, 
with a. vista extending 20 or 30 years 
ahead I noted that with the excel- 
lent agreement between us, we 
should refrain from violating it and 
should observe it in good faith 
Matsumoto, 1n the meantime, had 
entered into our talks The two 
hours reserved for this occasion, 
seemed to have passed very fast 
Towards the end of the meeting, the 
four participants ın the work of 
drafiing the agreement, who were 
waiting 1n another room, also joined 
us, we introduced them to each 
other, exchanging greetings, and 
continued friendly talks until leave- 
takmg 


The final draft of the agreement, 
submitted to a meeting of the 
Standing Presidium of our Party, 
urgently called before the signing, 
had been unanimously approved 
The agreement was reported at a 
meeting of the Presidium on Janu- 
ary 15, 1975 With. some members 
expressing enthusiastic support, it 
was also endorsed there unanimous- 
ly And then, at the Fifth Plenum 
of the Central Committee, held from 
January 17, I made a report about 
its content, no dissent was voiced, 
and the Plenum unanimously appro- 
ved the agreement, along with the 
Presidium's action. taken about the 
mafter 


The agreement was framed in 
such a way as to be published later, 
and the representatives of the two 
sides reached an accord to decide 
when to publicize the document 
through mutual consultation I 
myself thought it better to publicize 
It as soon as practicable, but, as ıt 
turned out, its announcement came 
considerably later, I think this 1s 
regrettable 


I would like here to discuss the 
agreement in question, whose con- 
tents are, I believe, quite definitive 


The agreement 'mutually recog- 
nizing the peculiar characters and 
ideals of their respective organiza- 


trons and movements’ and ‘the 
differences in their fundamental 
positions’, ‘assuming the mutual 


renunciation of any attempts to 


infringe upon the independence of 
their respective organizations and 
movements’, and taking the broad 
standpoint of acting ‘in the interest 
of the future of Japan, in the interest 
of world peace, and above all, in 
the interest of the all-important 
Japanese masses, the people’, un- 
equivocally sets forth a fundamental 
direction in which to settle a few 
important matters concerning mu- 
tual relationships and to work for 
the accomplishment of a few major 
common objectives 


W ith respect to mutual relation- 
ships, three formulations are made: 


First, both sides, ‘for the purpose 
or establishing mutual relations of 
confidence, will do their best to 
promote mutual understanding bet- 
ween the two organizations while 
respecting each other's autonomy ` 


Second, ‘Soka Gakkai will not 
take a hostile attitude toward scien- 
tific socialism or Communism’ 
While ‘the Communist Party of 
Japan wul unconditionally defend 
freedoms of creed and religion, in- 
cluding freedom of missionary work, 
under whatever system’ 


Thud, both sides will ‘keep faith 
with each other,’ ‘refrain from any 
abuse and slander against each 
other, ‘respect dialogue to the 
utmost’, and ‘settle through consul- 
tation’ all problems that may arise 
between them 


This, in sum, means that both 
Wil] do their very best to continually 
develop their mutual understanding 
and friendly relationship, and the 
fundamental assurance for it 1s the 
Important, epoch-making recognition 
formulated 1n point two Of course, 
that does not exclude frank exchan- 
ges of views and sincere mutual 
criticisms between the two before 
the people such a practice will be 
quite legitimate in view of the fact 
that both organizations are entities 
open to the entire people 


As for the common positions and 
Objectives set forth from the broad 
viewpomt of Japan's future and 
world peace, the following are 
formulated 


First, both will forever hold fast 
to the position of standing on the 
side of the masses of people, this 
obviously means the manifestation 


of their will never to take a position 
to defend or connect themselves 
with a reactionary power, which 
will be contrary to the position of 
the masses 


Second, both will, as their common 
objectives, ‘eliminate social inJus- 
tices and improve people's welfare’, 
work for ‘the eternal peace of the 
world’ and the complete prohibition 
of ‘nuclear weapons that threaten 
the very foundation of the existence 
of mankind’, ‘on the basis of the 
common recognition that a current 
aiming at a new variety of fascism 
does exist in Japan, give full play 
to ther intelligent wisdom and 
thwart its danger in time, and, 
‘resolutely oppose any  fascistic 
attack designed to deprive the peo- 
ple of their democratic rights and 
fundamental human rights and 
infringe on their freedom of political 
activity and freedom of creed and 
religion ’ 


In a brief form, here 1s formulated 
a fundamental position commonly 
held by the two organizations to 
work for the accomplishment of 
various objectives vital to the exist- 
ence of the masses in contemporary 
Japan and the world 


T he common fundamental objec- 
üves thus formulated, which repre- 
ent a concretization of the basic 
magnificent standpoint of this 
agreement as set forth at 1ts outset, 
namely acting ‘in the interest of the 
future of Japan, in the interest of 
the all-important Japanese masses, 
the people’, shows that the agree- 
ment not only governs the unhostile 
relations between the two organiza- 
tions but also holds a basic keynote 
for them to approach history in an 
initiating and forward-moving way 


Third, as for the approach of the 
two organizations towards their 
common objectives, their respective 
autonomy is fully taken note of, as 
seen in the wordings of *m their 
own beliefs, and methods’ and ‘from 
their own positions’, while the dir- 
ection of mutual cooperation and 
mutual defence is also conclusively 
clarified 1n the phrase of ‘mutually 
make efforts’, ‘cooperate with each 
other’, and ‘defend each other’ 


Fourth, the provision that the 
validity term of the agreement 1s 
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ficed at 10 years, after the lapse of 
which both sides will, (bearing in 
mind the objective situation obtain- 
ing then, hold consultation for con- 
clusion of a new agreement so as 
to advance their mutual relation- 
ships a step further’, sets forth their 
positive resolve and perspective to 
continue and develop their mutual 
cooperation and friendship for a 
long time to come 


A. s described in the above, the 
contents of the agreement are quite 
articulate, essentially, there should 
be no room for misunderstanding, 
as long as its text 1s read literally 
and frankly At the very root of 
the common aspirations about the 
future of Japan, which runs through 
the entire agreement, lies not only 
the concerns of the people's con- 
sensus that relates to a series of 
major issues bearing upon the 
safety of mankind 1n this world and 
the security of the Japanese people 
The contents of the agreement are 
such that though described with not 
very many words, they can be 
agreed upon by the overwhelming 
majority of people, inasmuch as 
they live on this earth and as 
long as they are the Japanese 
people, no matter ın what fields they 
carry on activities or in what spheres 
they work, irrespective of whether 
they believe in. God, Buddha or 
others, insofar as they have the 
will to take a straight look at actual 
society and to have a prospect for 
a better future 


Another important pillar of this 
agreement is its description of the 
relationship between scientific socia- 
lism and religion, indicating that 
both sides will make their best 
effort at mutual understanding As 
a matter of fact, Soka Gakkai 
earlier took a hostile attitude toward 
Communism, the Communist Party 
of Japan naturally respecting free- 
dom of religious belief in general, 
has practically regarded Soka 
Gakkai- along with the Komet-to as 
an anti-Communist organization for 
long As a result, each time anm 
election was held, members and sup- 
porters of the two organizations 
were actually engulfed 1n a hostile 
mutual relationship 


If and when such a relationship 
can take a turn 1n the direction set 
forth by this agreement, it cannot 


but be an epoch-making develop- 
ment It 1s with this in mind that I, 
speaking at a reception held to 
mark the 53rd anniversary of the 
tounding of our party, said that 'ÍT 
ihis paves an ever wider road along 
which the two organizations and 
their supporters, millions upor 
millions strong, will find themselves 
in the mutual relationship not of 
prejudice and hate but of mutual 
understanding and friendship, then 
a great service is done in the 
interest of Japan’s peace and demo- 
cratic development’ Ikeda, on his 
part, noted m the July 13 issue of 
Yoniuri Shimbun that he believes 
that religion and scientific socialism 
‘can coexist, and they should work 
for their coexistence’ This, I be- 
leve, means more of a character of 
mutual  non-aggression Mututal 
understanding and mutual coopera- 
tion, the latter based on a perspective 
for a people’s certain consensus— 
these are the two pillars of the 
agreement To consider the matter 
further, I would like to discuss the 
relations between scientific socialism 
and religion 


The teaching of scientific socia- 
usm, founded and developed by 
Marx, Engels, Lenm and others, 
have been regarded not as a 
prescription applicable without 
any consideration of time and con- 
ditions, but as something that laid 
a cornerstone for theories of the 
liberation movement, ever since thé 
lifetime of their founders — Besides, 
present-day scientific socialism natu- 
rally contains constructive, creative 
developments of theories based on 
very fruitful practices of the world 
Communist movement which have 
been accumulated over the past 
century since the death of Marx 
and the past half-century since the 
death of Lenin True, the theoreti- 
cal achievements by Marx, Engels 
and Lenin are great, but one of 
their theoretical characteristics 1s 
that of admonishing any attempts 
to dogmatize their teachings as a 
prescription or a panacea, they held 
It quite natural that their work 
should undergo new, creative deve- 
lopment in the course of new 
history, 


Marx, in his Contribution to the 
Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Right, wrote of religion ‘Religious 


distress is at the same time the 
expression of real distress and the 
protest against real distress. Reli- 
gion ıs the sigh of the oppressed; 
creature, the heart of a heartless 
world, just as it ıs the spirit of a 
Spiritless situation Tt ıs the opium 
of the people’ The phrase indicat- 
ing that religion is opium, was 
subsequently used by Lenin in his 
articles on religion, and ut has often 
been treated in our country as if 
symbolizing the Communist view of 
religion 


But, in (this connection, the 
following fact must ibe taken into 
account The German state in 
Marx’s time and the Russran state 
in Lenin’s days were both pre- 
modern despotic states, in which the 
religious organizations which rested 
content with their status as ‘State 
religon, preached permissiveness 
on this earth in the name of God’s 
order when faced with the people’s 
Struggle for social settlement of 
their suffermg in such societies, 
thereby putting the people's social 
awakening back into slumber and 
thus playing a social role to serve 
the interests of reactionary rule It 
IS easy to see, in the context of its 
related expressions such as ‘the 
protest against real distress', that 
Marx's term ‘opium’ was not em- 
ployed in such a way as to despise 
eligon outright, nevertheless, 1t did 
reflect his criticism of the fact that 
religion in reality had been playing 
the role mentioned above 


C ertainly, they at times employed 
the phrase of struggle against reli- 
gion, with reference to corrupt and 
degenerate religion and various reli- 
gious superstitions They, however, 
advocated this 1n the philosophical 
and ideological sense They persis- 
tently advocated the guarantee of 
freedom of religious belief Marx 
and Engels, for instance, rejected as 
absurd a demand put forward by 
the Blanquists for abolition of 
religion 


Lenin, on his part, made this more 
thoroughgoing in his policy toward 
religion They were each well 
aware of the historic origins and 
social foundations of religion, 
knowing that religion has every 
reason to manifest itself on 
this earth While philosphically 


making no compromise with the 
religious world view—the view that 
God has created this earth, this 
world—they held ıt more ım- 
portant that believers in rel- 
gion were all people of this 
earth So their fundamental objec- 
tive was that with or without reli- 
gious beliefs, workers, peasants, 
citizens and other broad-ranging 
people, rather than standing oppos- 
ed to each other over problems 
relating to religious faiths, should 
unite themselves in the struggle for 
social progress and abolition of the 
system of exploitation 


T hough the problem of the 
philosophical world view assumes 
tan ımportant place ın Marxısm as 
a matter of course, it 1s on account 
of the importance of this practical 
point of view that our party does 
not call for explicit approval of 
atheism in its programme At the 
same time, our party, while admuit- 
ting new members on condition that 
they approve the programme and 
the Constitution, does not demand 
that they have a theoretical grasp of 
detailed points pertaining to religious 
beliefs, among others We have, for 
instance, had the experience of 
welcoming to our ranks Mr Sakae 
Akaiwa, who was a Christian clergy- 
man, after the end of the war J 
myself wrote an article about this, 
entitled “The Problem of Mr Akawa 
and the Party’s Standpount.’ 


Worthy of particular attention in 
this connection today is the follow- 
ing passage in which Engels, one 
of the founders of scientific socia- 
lism, referred to the history of early 
Christianity 


‘The history of early Christianity 
has notable points of resemblance 
with the modern working class 
movement Lake the latter, Christia- 
nity was originally a movement of 
the oppressed people Both Chris- 
tianity and the workers’ socialism 
preach forthcoming salvation from 
bondage and misery Christianity 
places this salavtion in a Ife beyond, 
places this salvation 1n a life beyond, 
after death, in heaven, socialism 
formation of society’ And, also, 
‘When you want to get a distinct 
idea of what the first Christian 
communities were, do not compare 
them to the parish congregations of 
our day, they were rather like local 


sections of the International Work- 
ing Men's Association ' 


Early Buddhism, which opposed 
a ruling hierarchy with the Brah- 
manas at its top, called for equality 
and made it a practice to live a life 
of equality, like the one m a society 
of primitive communism, 10 a com- 
munity called samgha ‘This was 
corroborated by the late Yoshiro 
Senoo, a progressive Buddhist from 
pre-war days in our country. 


T he mutual understanding bet- 
ween scientific socialism and con- 
scientious reljgtonists has been 
elevated to a new stage through 
the bitter experiences of World War 
JI years 


Since the end of the war, no small 
number of Japanese religionists 
have actively taken part 1n the peace 
movement 1ncluding the one against 
atomic and hydrogen bombs At 
the same time, efforts have been 
made to coordinate actions of 
various religious organizations for 
peace They have done so, drawing 
correct lessons from the pre-war 
Submission to Japanese mulitarism 
It 1s indicative of a new era of the 
religious community that religious 
organizations, without contenting 
themselves with an abstract graps of 
the self-fulfilment of the spirit by 
teligionists and religious believers, 
have come to have concern and 
responsibility for the suffering of 
man in actual society, and without 
relegating ıt to a requiem from the 
standpoint of the Establishment, 
have displayed an ever stronger 
tendency to grasp it as a matter of 
asserting the right to live in a human 
way This phenomenon 1s not 
limited to our country 


In the Catholicism of the world, 
too, the Papal Encylicals have 
shown a new tendency to call for a 
dialogne and cooperation with all 
bona fide people, including atheists 


It 1s also a new phenomenon of 
historic importance that Christians 
in various countries, and Buddhists 
in the countries of Indo-China 
engaged in the anti-US national 
salvation struggle, have been playing 
a most active role im the struggles 
and united-front movements for the 
hberation of their countries 


Isn't it a powerful revival, in this 
new era of the ideals of early Chris- 


tiamty and early Buddhism that 
religion not only preaches hope for 
the other side of heaven or the other 
world, but also works for the peo- 
ples actual happiness and national 
independence as an important mun- 
dane part of its activities? 


In a changing circumstance like 
this, no small number of religionists 
have begun to look at Communism 
and the Communist movement with 
an open attitude, likewise, the 
Communists and the Communist 
movement have been approaching 
religionists 1n a more than ever open 
attitude True, in some historical 
examples involving a few socialist 
countries, there have been pheno- 
mena that cannot be endorsed in 
view of the cause of socialism, but 
in not a few such countries, religious 
beliefs and their freedom are flower- 
ing in the broad popular current of 
the masses of people as they coope- 
rate in a voluntary manner in the 
building of socialism Among capi- 
talist countries, the anti-fascist 
liberation struuggle in Italy, for 
instance, has witnessed the Com- 
munists, Social-Democrats and 
Catholics fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der, with the result that the first 
Stage of the anti-fascist democratic 
revolution was successfully opened 
and the groundwork for the demo- 
cratic Constitution laid 


TE odas. the leadership of the 
Communist Parties of Italy, France 
and Spain, all of which are advanc- 
ed capitalist countries, pays very 
important attention to policy toward 
rehgion and is developing it ever 
further 


The Italian Communist Party as 
the party, of the country where 
Vatican exists, has quite naturally 
given serious attention to a dialogue 
with Christianity, invariably from 
the time of Togliatt: through to the 
present under General Secretary 
Enrico Berlinguer 


The French Communist Party, in 
its recently published ‘Declaration 
of Freedoms’ has also declared 
“Everyone has the right of freedom 
of conscience and religion Ths 
right implies the freedom to make 
known his religion or convictions, 
individually or collectively, 1n public 
Or im private, and to act in every 
sphere of life in conformity with his 
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chosen beliefs The churches and 
all other associations of believers 
or philosophical bodies are to enjoy 
the freedom necessary for their 
activities ' 


Also, Santiago Carrillo, General 
Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Spain, in his report to a recent 
enlarged meeting of the party’s 
Central Committee, has this to say 
‘The Church nowdays knows that it 
need not have a fear about a menace 
of our party, that we have made 
up our mind to respect its rights 
under any circumstances, and that 
we positively appreciate each and 
every step taken by the Church to 
meet the people’s aspirations for 
liberty and justice ’ 


This proves our assertion that the 
Communist Parties of these coun- 
tries, too, in their policy toward 
religion, guarantee not only the free- 
dom of religion but also the freedom 
of disseminating religion The Com- 
munist Parties of advanced capitalist 
countries invariably continue mak- 
ing creative efforts with respect to 
a pluralistic political party system 
as wel as the freedoms in the 
forthcoming new societies 


I am now going to discuss 
religion as it will be at the highest 
stage of Communist society Since 
such a stage 1s far from being realiz- 
ed on this earth, the following wil! 
have to be a trial at theoretical 
prescience 


As to the future of religion, 
Marxist literature has often noted 
that in societies where human 
sufferings caused by social relations 
will be gone in the absence of social 
contradictions, religion which is a 
transcendental reflection of such 
sufferings will die out This point 
of view, however, has at times led 
even bona fide religionists, who may 
have an understanding about the 
realization of a Communist society 
with its free and equal human rela- 
tions, to express doubt and concern 
over the future of religious affairs 


A Communist society at its high 
stage will be such that productive 
forces will have developed to a very 
large extent, man will work accord- 
ing to his or her ability and receive 
according to his or her need, all 
forms of systematic violence will 
generaly be abolished, and State 


power as an apparatus of force for 
class rule will die out Of course, 
the dying out of State power will 
come to a stage where, with Com- 
munist society realized on a global 
scale, the danger of external armed 
conflicts will all be ended and ihe 
apparatus of armed force itself 
made completely unnecessary 


I, that society where essential 
differences between physical and 
mental labour will disappear, social 
conditions for the full harmonization 
of people will be established and 
people's livelihood will entirely bé 
administered through voluntary 
self-government of members of the 
society, not by the government as 
a power machinery As for the 
substance of man’s spiritual life, it 
can be predicted that truly abun- 
dant talent and ability will in a 
manifold manner be flowering, in 
succession to the manifold develop- 
ment of culture of mankind, on the 
one hand, and also as an abundant 
development of man’s individuality, 
on the other Naturally, activities 
of organizations and groups volunt- 
arily formed by people to meet their 
various aspirations will be uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed This will be 
quite natural theoretically, for any 
public power or systematic violence 
wil be ended 


In this society, ‘social evils’ based 
on class exploitation and rule that 
have existed in the capitalist society, 
will have long before lost its basis 
for existence entirely, social foun- 
dations for such capitalist vices as 
poverty, unemployment, pursuit of 
profits and speculation will. have 
tong been ended What develop- 
ment religion will be going through 
at such a stage, 1s a new theoretical 
problem of great interest, as a 
matter of theoretical prediction, 
however, it 1s certain that many 
dreams bona fide religionists have 
dreamt on this earth will come true 
Then, what change religion—one of 
whose characteristics since primitive 
religion has been to place hopes for 
man’s happiness ultimately on the 
world beyond, the heaven or the 
other world—will undergo, will be 
an important issue foi research 


Even today, Thomas W Ogletree, 
the above-mentioned editor of 
‘Openings for  Marxist-Christian 
Dialogue’ has this to say Recent 


interpretations by Christians have 
given increasingly more attention Lo 
contribution that Christian faiths 
may be able to make toward man’s 
exploration into fulfilment of hte 
in this world, concern about the 
world beyond has lost importance 
and for the most part disappeared. 


It 1s obvious, however, that in a 
human society, even though at a 
stage where ‘social evils’ will have 
been removed and sufferings ended, 
not only man’s joy and pleasure but 
also man's suffering and distress 
such as those about illness, love, 
marriage, and family, hopes and 
realities about one’s own tempera- 
ment and talent, one’s span of life, 
and various other aspects of human 
relations, will never cease to exist 
As long as man’s sufferings about 
the limits of human life and indivi- 
dual abilities as well as about human 
relationships continue to exist, and 
in case spiritual activities intended 
to fulfil the human spirit in such! 
circumstance will be carried on in 
the form of religion as one of the 
legacies of mankind, no one will 
prohibit ıt, instead, ıt will be gua- 
ranteed as a sphere of free activity 
in a society of free human relation- 
ships Under whatever social system, 
including Communist society at its 
high stage, freedoms relating to 
religion, including freedom of dis- 
semination of religion, will not be 
abridged 


Now one word about a biased 
anti-Communist view that Com- 
munist society would mean a one- 
party dictatorship by the Communist 
Party Lenin bas made a bold 
theoretical suggestion, and Gramsci 
even a categorical assertion, that at 
the high stage of developnient of 
Communist society, the party, which 
auns at construction. of such a 
society, will have finished its historic 
mussion and may thus become un- 
necessary Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, 
too, have made a similar proposi- 
tion mm connection with the issue of 
disappearance of the need for a 
dictatorship of the proletariat 


L. us retuin from the problem 
of the remote future back to the 
issues of the present reality 


Immediately after the announce- 
ment of the agreement, various 
reports and discussions began to 


appear with respect to interpretation 
or the agreement — Seikyo Shimbun 
and Akahata on July 29 carried an 
Interview with the vice-president 
and an editorial about the matter, 
respectively The Seikyo Shimbun 
interview made the specific point 
that the agreement stood for ‘coexist- 
ence without joint struggle’, stressing 
support for the Komei-to it also 
purported to say that anti-fascism 
would sublate, a ‘clash between left 
and right! and thereby ‘expand 
centrist forces’ like the Komer-to. 
Provided that the Communist Party 
and the nght-wimg could be equa- 
ted and ‘sublated’ into anti-fascism, 
it would follow then that anti- 
Communist centrism’ itself would 
logically be the road to anti-fascism 


The Akahata editorial, on its part, 

analyzed and evaluated the contents 
and significance of the agreement in 
their entirety Some reports, refer- 
ring to the provision that ‘any abuse 
and slander will not be levelled on 
each other on any questions includ- 
ing political questions hereafter,’ had 
indicated that this stood for ‘respect’ 
for Soka Gakkars support for the 
Komei-to, the Akahata editorial 
denied this as incorrect, clarifying 
our party’s justifiable critical view- 
point, and criticized the one-sided 
comment that characterized the 
document as ‘agreement on co-exist- 
ence without joint struggle ' 


These differences ot view between 
the two organizations were widely 
reported by the press At a press 
conference, however, I tried to pre- 
vent ‘differences’ from expanding, 
saying that the contents of the 
agreement itself were enough to 
answer the particulai question But 
the speech made by Ikeda on 
August 20, while refernng to the 
dialogue and co-existence with 
Marxism, relations of such dialogue 
and co-existence with a ‘“break- 
through to a people's consensus’ 
and other theses of positive signi- 
ficance, confirmed the views pub- 
lished by Seikyo Shimbun up to 
that ume It also stated, “There 1s 
no objection to wage a joint struggle 
together with the Communist Party’, 
and ‘there is no plan to jom a 
people’s united front’ 


For the deepening of understand- 
ing about such matters, 1t 1s neces- 
sary to look not only into the 


r 


question whether ıt ıs possıble and 
appropriate to derive such formula- 
tions from the contents of the 
agreement, but also into the issue 
of relations between politics and 
religion 


The separation of politics from 
religion has an important signific- 
ance in that the State should be 
separated from religion or, in other 
words, that religion should be a 
private affair rather than a State 
affair It also has another impor- 
tant significance in that a religious 
organization tormed on the basis ol 
common religious faith. should not 
obligate its members to give sup- 
port to a particular political party. 


Not only conservative parties but 
political parties ın general, even if 
professing to take a progressive 
stand, cannot be infallible but can 
instead make mustakes more often 
than not because of their constant 
need to cope with political issues as 
they arse, and some such parties 
may possibly stick to an advocacy 
which 1s far from progressive So, 
the officially proclatmed view of our 
party 1s that 1t ıs incorrect,generally 
speaking, for any religious organiz- 
ation to decide on giving its official 
support to a particular political 
party, because this will inhibit its 
m&mbers from growing individually 
and socially by giving play to their 
capacity of tree judgement about 
political parties and also because 
this will lead to a situation where 
the organization concerned will on 
the whole have to support the 
particular party even when it should 
assume an errcneous stand 


As for the religious organizations’ 
participation in politics in the broad 
sense of the term, 1t 1s different from 
the above-mentioned union of 
Church and State, and is quite 
legitimate in that members of the 
religious organizations, who live in 
a real society, do have a vital 
interest in real politics, and it may 
be consonant with the self-fulfil- 
ment by sincere religionists as men. 
Ín contrast with the fact that the 
rehgious associations have often 
connected themselves with reaction- 
ary powers and ruling classes to 
carry on their social work in a dir- 
ection to undermine struggles by 
working people for social progress 
and change, their social activities 


under taken ın a direction towards 
a people's consensus that 1s 1n keep- 
ing with the interest of social pro- 
gress, may properly be called part 
of the 1mportant substance of their 
present-day constructive endeavour 
True, there are people who describe 
the agreement on mutual consent as 
something violating the principle of 
Separation of politics from religion, 
but this obviously stems from the 
confusion of above-mentioned 
points 


This is based on the erroneous 
assumption that auy religious 
oiganization should refrain from 
taking part :n politics in. whatever 
form Many religious associations 
have expressed opposition to the 
Yasukun: Shine Bill this consti- 
tutes not only religious activity but 
also participation m politics in the 
broad sense of the term, and as 
such belongs to their legitimate 
rights The agreement on mutual 
consent with the Communist Party 
1. one such act of participation in 
politics in its broad sense, obviously, 
1t does not represent any arrange- 
ments for compulsory support to a 
particular political party, arrange- 
ments under which support to the 
Communist Party might be made 
obligatory 


I n present-day Japan, political 
forces advocating progress have not 
yet formed a united front but are in 
a State of split and mutual rivalry, 
under such circumstances, many 
religionists are unable, to our great 
regret, to readily participate in 
movements broadly oriented toward 
4 people's progressive consensus 
But it is not only possible but ap- 
piopriate for such religionists to 
participate in activities for the for- 
mation of a people's general con- 
sensus, not in the narrow sense of 
support to a particular politica] 
party Not a few religionists have 
played such a social role in this 
couniry 


The agreement in question. ex- 
plicitly mentions that the two orga- 
nizations will ‘mutually make 
efforts’, ‘cooperate with each other’ 
and ‘defend each other’ for the ac- 
complishment of common objec- 
tives This, mdicating as it does 
the spirit of mutual cooperation and 
mutual solidarity, may be justly 
described as a joint endeavour or, 
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depending on circumstances, a joint 
struggle How ıs it, then, that 
formulations have been made in 
such a way as to make little of the 
course of active exploration for 
cooperative efforts and thereby 
place a curb on the possibility of 
development of such cooperation? 
This 1s incomprehensible in view of 
the objective contents of the 
agreement 


Also, if one sees romanticism of 
an immense scale m spreading a 
people’s consensus for world peace 
and Japan’s democratic future and 
expediting history in that direction 
from a broad perspective described 
as the viewpoint of mankind, then 
to pay serious attention to points of 
mutual cooperation of the agree- 
ment would be a responsible res- 
ponse to senstble public opinion 
that has found a historic significance 
in this accord Wouldn’t this be 
also the way by which to clanfy 
that the specific provision that the 
two organizations will *defend each 
other’ from attacks by ‘a current 
aming at a new variety of fascism’ 
is not devoid of any meaning? I 
sincerely believe so 


Pi for our view on the relations 
between the Komerto and Soka 
Gakkai, they both speak out about 
separation of politics from religion 
and have a certain difference 
between them, at the same time, 
however, as 1s widely known, they 
have a firm and observable relation- 
ship of union in acutality 


The Komerto is consistently} 
opposed to scientific socialism. and 
the fundamental line of the CPJ. 
In recent years, the Komet-to has 
made criticisms of the CPJ in the 
Constitutional polemics, this 1s, in 
the final analysis, nothing but a 
Constitutional version of its anti- 
Communism In practical politics, 
too, the Komei-to has pursued the 
SP-Komei-to-DSP line based on 
anti-Communism, this, welcomed by 
none other than Kakue1 Tanaka, the 
ex-Prime Minister, we deem as 
playing a historic role to comple- 
ment the line of the LDP with its 
ever-sagging influence 


Although calling for separation of 
politics from religion and professing 
to be an open national party, the 
Komei-to continues to have Soka 
Gakkai as a central supportive 


body, this, along with the actual 
moves displayed by the Komei-to 
in connection with the dialogue and 
the agreement in question, has 
naturally brought about many 
observations that the reality is far 
from separation of politics from 
religion 


Soka Gakkai, on its part, as 
already noted, has declared its 
historic farewell to anti-Communism 
as far as the provision of the agree- 
ment in question 1s concerned, which 
states that ‘Soka Gakkai will not 
take a hostile attitude toward scien- 
tific socialism Communism’ Most 
characteristically, at the same time, 
it continues to express support to 
the Komei-co, one of the leading 
anti-Communist parties, in actuality 
There is a contradiction. between 
the professed freedom of each indi- 
vidual member to support whichever 
political party of his or her choice 
and the support by the religious 
body to a particular political party 
which, as a matter of fact, 1s a 
party laying special stress on the 
hne of anti-Commumsm It should 
be unavoidable that questions of a 
serious nature, not limited to the 
one about the mode of separation of 
politics from religion, will continue 
to be asked historically from now 
onward 


Fna, on the attıtude of the 
CPJ toward the agreement. The 
agreement on mutual consent has, 
since immediately after 1ts publica- 
tion, been actually subjected to a trial 
with respect to its various interpre- 
tations, despite all the historic bril- 
liance ait displays Sections of 
conscientious public opinion which 
has noticed a sign of democratic 
change in Japanese history in this 
agreement, show some perplexity 
and disillusionment, and various 
setbacks and differences may also 
arise in complicated forms in 
future It is my firm belief, how- 
ever, that what has essentially 
guided the spirit of the agreement 
is based on the voice of the people 
aspiring to the democratic advance 
of Japanese history Tius historic 
significance of the agreement 1s, I 
am sure, not to be obliterated, no 
matter what stormy troubles may 
arise in the coming years ‘Faith’ 
as it ıs used in the agreement in 
question, should mean, above any- 
thing else, to observe the contents 


of the agreement, come what stormy 
weather 


A; for the future course of the 
CPJ itself, ıt will continue to do its 
utmost for the correctness of its 
Ime, autonomy and independence, 
and intelligent and creative proposi- 
tions, all of which have provided the 
keynote of the advance of the party 
over the past 10-odd years ‘True, 
the actual circumstances wherein the 
ruling forces, which have witnessed 
the disquieting advance of the CPJ, 
and the other anti-Communist forces 
which are virtually complementary 
elements to the ruling forces, have 
ushered 1n a not easy situation But, 
obviously, this is not the problem 
of our party alone, as seen in the! 
past historic lesson that anti-Com- 
munism 1s the eve of fascism and 
War 


The so-called “CPJ-1s-levelling-off 
argument does not mean any drying- 
up of our party's vital power of 
advance, it does mean, however. 
that hard trials are lying ahead of 
us in connection with possible 
desperate counter-attacks by re- 
actionary forces which may take 
place in the course of the advance 
of history Zigzags are inescapable 
in the process of political struggle. 
Our party, if ıt should try to cope 
with such a situation in an easy- 
going way might possibly undergo 
not only a ‘levelling-off? but even a 
setback as well 


Nevertheless, the serious national 
and social contradictions brought 
about by the realities in Japan, 
ultimately cannot but promote the 
awakening of the Japanese people 
and the growth of their progressive 
consensus ‘This is the lawful course 
cf development of history We, a 
tiny band in pre-war days, did not 
entertain any doubt as to the defeat 
of that despotism and militarism, 
even for a single moment Today, 
with out ranks having grown and 
developed into an uncomparably 
powerful group, we have an even 
firmer belef that no matter what 
temporary turbulence may occur no 
one can ultimately prevent us from 
advancing along the path of awaken- 
ing and self-consciousness of the 
Japanese people 


The anti-Communist divisionist 
forces, intent upon preventing the 
advance of history, have no future 
at all. 
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It i5 in the nature of a Bodmisattya 
w excel always in. .hatever 
aft or science he may undertake ? 


Sa was it when the Bod'usattva 
appeared on earth a7 "he master 
mariner Surparaka —Kumera He had 
knowledge of the stars end seas 
and knew navigation and thereby he 
was vigilant and ene eared With 
him aboard no ship came ever | 

to harm 


It happened co’ *3 tracers cf the 
Sea port tu; of Bn.tuksccha who 
hoped for a successful voyage 
pursuaded him to be their skipper 


Upon the high seas the slip was 
overtaken b; a storm Seven hundred 
souls aboard this shia were in fear 
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1 injured any diving By the po er of 
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delivered by the Prime Minister 
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tion of office in January, 1966. 
Herein her own words are the 
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development. 
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poll, Pakistan war, influx of 
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name only a few, How magni- 
ficiently Mes. Gandhi tackled 
these problems is revealed in her 
speeches incorporeted in this 
book. 
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THE ORIGINS OF MODERN LEFTISM by 
Richard Gombain Pelican paperback 





Compared to the texts published in this issue, this 
review, like the book it reviews falls out of step with 
the grand oid orthodoxy of organised mass communist 
parties the world over In continental Europe the 
communist parties are of great significance, they still 
have a very large following In Italy, we are told, 
they may even take up some of the responsibilities 
in the national government Not withstanding their 
continuing popularity, especially among the muddle 
classes, these parties have most definitely alienated a 
significant section of the European intelligentsia, both 
critical and revolutionary. 


Gombain’s remarkable little book 1s the saga of this 
intelligentsia, which has battered orthodox ‘Marxism- 


Leninism’ so far pedalled by Moscow through its 
numerous fraternal parties strewn across the world It 
no more tbelieves in the ‘Leninist’ conception of the 
party that hands over unquestionable authority to the 
Central Committee, ıt looks at Engels's ‘philosophiza- 
tion of Marxism, 1e his vulgar adaptation of Darwin- 
ism and the Hegelian triad, as having reduced Marxism 
to an universal mechanistic dogma encapsulated in 
the much used and little questioned jargon ‘dialectical 
materialism’! the real character of the Russian society 
is held suspect and is not taken for granted as a 


1 ‘The first generation of Marxists’, writes Lucio Collett, 
‘approached Marx via Capital and his other published 
writings (mainly economic, historical or political), and were 
unable to understand-fully-the philosophical precedents and 
background underlying them’ See his Introduction to 
Maxs Early Writings (pelican) Also see New Left 
Review 93, for his article ‘Marxism and the Dialetic’ For 
Gombain's remarks see pp 40-56 of the book under review 
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socialist one, surrealist automatism and spontaneity is 
much closer to their heart, while Wilhelm Reich’s 
theories regarding the repressed nature of human 
sexuality as bemg the real ‘basis of every authoritarian 
structure—be ıt the family, group, party or State— 
takes its places in the range of radical arguments that 
Leftism ıs forging ın ats defence to bear? 


Leftism poses itself as an alternative, a revolutionary 
alternative to the existing mass communist parties 
This does not necessarily bring it close to organised 
Trotskyism, viz the Fourth International, even though 
some of its early theoreticians came from the left 
opposition, especially those who, during Trotsky’s 
lifetime. were beginning to characterise the Soviet 
society as a State Capitalist one If for the Trotskyists, 
the year 1923 was a decisive one, and who by all means 
consider themselves as ‘Lenmists’ and defend the 
October Revolution as a socialist one, modern leftism 
would agree with Pannekoek that the Russian Revolu- 
uon was a ‘bourgeois’ revolution, and one that ushered 
in Lenin's and later Stalin's State capitalist regime 


Thus it 15 no easy matter to proclaim Leftism as 
representing this or that kind of ‘Marxism’. Furst it 
rejects Marxism-Lenmism and thereby all attempts at 
theoretical renewals confined within it. Secondly, it 
1s no movement of Communist opposition proposing 
a return to preStalin days of October Revolution 
and Lenmism Lenin, Stalm & Trotsky—none of 
them is spared by Leftism, which sees them as the 
varying representatives of the same phenomena—the 
part and parcel of grand orthodoxy, of hierarchy, 
authoritarianism and bureaucracy that ultimately 
turns its back upon the self-actvity of the working 
masses 


Leftism 1s deeply concerned with rekindhng and 
sustaining the 1ndependent revofutionary activity of the 
working class Their desire finds 1ts manifestation in 
wild cat strikes, factory occupation, winning over 
technical cadres and helping 1n the birth of organiza- 
tions at the factory floor, all of which was evident 
in 1968-70 in many parts of Europe. In this sense 
we may consider leftism as ‘being the ardent champions 
of an organicist philosophy, one that takes seriously 
Rosa Luxemberg's dictum: ‘stop the natural pulsation 
of a living organism and you weaken it, and you 
diminish its resistance and combative spirit— These 
words of Rosa were directed against what she con- 
sidered the ‘ultracentralism’ of Lenin which were ‘full 
of the sterile spirit of the overseer’* It is this sterile 
spirit of the overseer, that Leftism 1s committed to eli- 
minate altogether from its theoretical and practical actı- 
vities, or else revolutionary activity becomes a mere 
caricature of the bourgeois world and human alienation 
continues as before 


Philosophically, Leftism derives some of its 
mspiration from Pannekoek, Karl Korsch, George 


2 Reich's most important work 1s The Mass Psychology of 
Fascism — a psychology, which according to him also 
created the basis of Stalin’s State 


3 Rosa Luxemberg speaks, Pathfinder Press, p 129 
4 Ibid p 122 


Lukacs, 1e, all those who were the earliest to make 
a critique of Lenin’s materialism5 To Pannekoek 
Lenin’s materialism based on his opposition between 
matter and ideal energy or consciousness 1s spurious. 
‘Matter or the thing-in-itself ıs nothing without the 
representation of if we ourselves make matter is 
everything which actually exists, whether in nature of 
in our minds’ Pannekoek alleged that Lenin’s notion 
of matter was a simplistic one that had been held by 
the bourgeois’ materiahsts like Feurbach. In brief, 
Lenin’s materialism 1s like that of the bourgeois 1deo- 
logues Korsh, Gombain informs us, as early as 1924, 
when he had not yet begun questiomng Lenin, argued 
that whenever the Comterm officials reasoned as 
materialists, the outcome was pure positivism, and 
when they considered themselves dialecticians, ther 
dialectics was pure Hegelian idealism. 


Later when Korsh began questioning Lenin, he came 
around to the opinion that Lenin did not philosophise 
so as to “discover the truth’, but merely to arbitrate 
and settle disputes with the ‘enemies’ of the party 
His conception of philosophy was utterly utilitarian— 
‘good philosophy’ was one that was useful to the! 
party. 

sunilarly, Lukacs had insisted less on the iron laws 
of historical 1nevitability, and had laid far greater stress 
on the realm of consciousness, class consciousness, 
as a means to end the rule of capitalism and with it the 
phenomena of alienation or ‘reification’. Later Lukacs 
in his book on the “Young Hegel’ demonstrated how 
the initial problem confronted both by Marx and Hegel 
was man’s alienation 


Leftism harks back to Early Marx, the one whose 
central concern was to unravel the depths of mankind’s 
alienation from his. specie-being Perhaps, like 
Heidegger, Leftism would argue that the whole deve- 
lopment of the West 1s the result of a forgetfulness 
of being—a mark of all metaphysical thinking since 
Aristotle This ‘forgetfulness of being! has culminated 
In the absolute rule of technical thinking and, has made 
the modern man ‘homeless’. Martin Heidegger, of 
course, 1s no inspirer of Leftism, but his understanding 
of the modern epoch as the ‘homelessness’ and his 


5 Lenm's book Materialism and Empirio-criticism attacked 
what he considered to be ‘idealism’ ın philosophical and 
scientific thinking The main brunt of the attack was on 
Mach, the German scientist and philosopher, who not only 
inspired Lenin’s erstwhile colleague Bogdanov, but also 
young Einstein 1n Zurich, whose friend Max Adler was both 
a Machian and a Marxist Neither Bogdanov nor Adler 
took Lenin’s tirade seriously, and were both of the opinion 
that Lenin understood very little of philosophy In his 
book, Lenin even attacked Einstein's theory of relativity as 
‘idealist? It1s said that having had a look at Lenin’s book, 
Einstein amused himself by writing limerics on ‘dialectical 
materialism’ Louis Althusser’s attempt at resurrecting 
Lenin’s status as the ‘practitioner’ of philosophy and not as 
a philosopher 1s a hopeless muddle, despite its sophisticated 
verbiage in which Althusser 1s always relentless and enviably 
prolific See his Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays 
(NLB, 1971) Similarly his attempt to drive a wedge between 
young (humanist) Marx and old (scientist) Marx ın his book 
For Marx 1s based on a complete misreading of Marx’s phi- 
losophical premise Any reading of I I Rubin’s Essays on 
Marx’s Theory of Value makes this amply clear 


insistence on the necessity to think in terms of the 
history of beings ıs undoubtedly shared by Leftism ê 


There are many other aspects of Leftism, especially 
its French connection (Les Temps Moderne & Sartre, 
Morin's Autocritique the journal Argument, the Inter- 
national Situationists and Andre Gorz's writings) that 
one would have liked to discuss, but space doesn't 
allow for such an exagesis" Suffice to say that Leftism 
has a formidable range of critical thinkers on its side, 
most of whom have quite consistently raised funda- 
mental theoretical questions, to which the French CP 
has given no answer worthy of ‘Marxism’ 


It ıs important that all those who are seriously 
concerned with the fate of international left and 
especially with that particular section that today 1s 
beginning to emerge as an alternative to “Marxism- 
Leninism’ must take a look at Gombain’s book m 
order to get some idea of the nature of the tendency 
under discussion ‘Leftism as I have tried to present’, 
the author says in his epilogue, ‘is far from being a 
finished and coherent theory It 1s rather a collection 
of elements of critique, analysis and constructive 
conceptions’ What is of great significance, however, 
is Leftism’s 1nsistence that it ‘carries the battle into 
the very heart of everyday life,’ and is not merely 
concerned with the factory workers It considers 
man alienated in his sexual and emotional life because 
his mner desires, the emotive pulsations of his 7d, have 
teen long chamed by the formidable ties of morality. 
family and schools The entire concept of contempo- 
rary education and discipline inhibits the child's. crea- 
tive instincts and the imperative of independent thinking. 
Being products of authoritarian thinking and existence 
we reproduce the process 1n million ways among genera- 
tions" yet to come! 


Mankind is caught in an ever hardening network of 
reification and his consciousness 1s impregnated by 
mystique, thus he unceasingly exchanges one kind of 
slavery for another Our hollow world 1s littered with 
the dead weight of what passes by the name of exist- 
ence, of being It possesses only a tiny fragment of 
itself while the rest 1s lost 1n a maze of daily rituals 
‘Homelessness’ is truly universal and modern Leftism 
recognises this as the greatest universal truth 


Pruthwi Raj Misra 


WORLD CRISIS: ESSAYS IN REVOLUTIONARY 
SOCIALISM edited by Nigel Harris and John 
Palmar Hutchinson, London, 1972, 





The early decades of the century saw the overthrow 
of the German Kaiser, the Austrian Emperor, the 
Turkish Sultan and the Russian Tsar The revolutionary 


6 ‘What Marx discerned as the alienation of man’, writes 
Heidegger, ‘deriving this insight from Hegel, reaches back 
in its roots to the homelessness of modern man, which has 
been brought about by metaphysics, consolidated by it and 
ite as homelessness’ Letters on Humamsm (written 
in ` 

7 See G Lachtheim, Marxism m Modern France, and Jean 
le a France The Neo-Marxists’ in Revisionism ed 
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movement was potent enough to achieve these gains. 
Yet, except m Russia (discussed later) the movements 
stopped short of the critical transjtion—the establish- 
ment of working class power, as Marx had. predicted 
[n order to analyse this phenomenon, the authors out- 
line the fundamental characteristics of the reformist 
movement in the West in the present century, within 
the framework of the economic system that prevails— 
capitalism. 


Capitalism was, Marx had argued, ‘the first system 
in history which compelled, its rulers to accumulate 
capital as the basis for tbeir very survival, and on an 
increasing scale? The promise of capitalism was a 
solution of material scarcity of mankind ‘But in 
creating, capitalism, the capitalists also created for the 
first time, a subordmate class which had within its 
power the transformation of capitalism and the establ- 
ishment of freedom for all The accumulation of 
capital depended on the systematic exploitation of 
Jabour—and this was the nucleus of socialism 


The economics of industrialisation also dictated 
concentration in cities, and. here, again for the first 
time, the collective power of workers burgeoned. “The 
possibility was created of the self-emancipation of th? 
working class, rather than its emancipetion by sundry 
enlightened reformers of other classes’. 


The awareness of their new status was manifested, in 
the formation of workers’ councils ((soviets) and 
increasing enrollment in workers’ parties Clearly, 
there were inter-State differences m the level of matu- 
rity of these movements. The Russian revolution of 
1905 came after a decade of continuous development 
workers with a more united, politically conscious 
class. 


The physical spill-over of the capitalist states into 
their empires was a logical denouement of the pressure 
of accumulation of capital This was Lenin's mpera- 
lism, ‘the highest stage of capitalism’ The colomes were 
dragged pell-mell into the production theatres of 
‘capitalism Inevitably, this encroachment sparked 
reflex nationalist movements 1n the colonies Undeni- 
ably, the colonies had their own variant of pre-capita- 
list exploitation ın which consumption and not 
acoumulation was at a premium However, foreign 
exploitation. gave teeth to the fragmentary revolts 
against the rulers 


The stage was set then, 1n advanced countries as 
well as the Third World, for people's revolution and 
reformist movements Marxists awaited the rise of the 
curtain armed with ‘foreknowledge’ 


What transpired has been well documented in the 
last three decades The authors of these essays reite- 
rate the famihar themes, which are listed here 


1 In the advanced capitalist countries, except Russia, 
the movements did not achieve their goal because these 
revolutions were manned by a few dedicated revolu- 
tionaries and the ideals did not permeate the whole 
working class The necessary condition of success pos- 
tulated by Marx did not obtain. 


n The Russian revolution, on the other hand, return- 
ed the Bolsheviks to power in October 1917 But as 
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detailed in the essay on the Eastern Bloc, the prole- 
tariat was exhausted in the next ten years staving off 
counter revolution and foreign invasion. “The Bolshevik 
Party had come to power as the most conscious section 
of a mass working class uprising, 1t was left holding 
power, although this class hardly existed by 1920" 
Bureaucracy was the expedient employed by the dwind- 
led Bolshevik ranks to govern the new state “Tha 
factional struggles in the Party in the ‘twenties were 
not so much struggles for different policies, as a struggle 
between those who ran the central bureaucratic appa- 
ratus and those who had led the Party through the re- 
volution’ After 1928 Stalinism saw the transformation 
of the visionary ‘peoples state’ into ‘state capitalism’ 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Karmenev, Bukharin, Tomsky and 
others of the Left were silenced 


ni In the ‘backward’ countries, India and China, 
‘nationalism was rebaptised socialism’ Significantly, 
the struggle for independence from foreign political 
or economic rule was led not by the working class, 
but the ‘petit bourgeoisie-—a middle class leadership 
and a coalition following, drawn heavily from sections 
of the (largely unpropertied) peasantry Patently this 
was different from Marx’s composition of the ‘petit 
bourgeoisie’ viz small property owners, small town 
businessmen and propertied peasants Despite doctrinal 
hair-splitting to interpret these movements as essen- 
tially 1n line with Marxism, the evidence 1s emphatic—- 
the struggle was anti-imperiahst in content, and not 
across social classes Both Mao and Gandhi were cons- 
cious of the latent potential for class-conflict and sup- 
pressed it successfully The orthodox view advanced 
by the authors 1s that the resulting ‘socialism’ was the 
‘socialism of order and planning not of freedom’ And 
importantly, 1t was national, not international, 1n. cha- 
racter The struggle m India, for instance, found no 
echo ın the working classes in Europe 


The technological base of capitalism, m the mean- 
while, underwent a revolutionary mutation As the 
potential for extending empires diminished, and intei- 
state rivalry became keener, capitalism responded by 
substituting. sophisticated technology for other inputs 
such as raw materials and labour ‘Manufacturing 
emphasis of modern capitalism underpins its techno- 
logical ingenuity” The colonies became redundant 
Reciprocal mvestment in advanced countries reversed 
the erstwhile flow to colonies 


The ‘long boom’ of capitalism yielded the promis- 
ed returns—a tigher material standard of living for 
the majority of workers 1n capstalist states, higher pro- 
ductivity and higher unemployment The view 1s held 
by the authors that the ‘super profits’ of capitalism 
bribed the working classes with television and ‘other 
narcotics’ The post-second world war growth is seen 
as the zenith of capitalism. 


Two major factors contributed to the ‘boom’ of capir 
talism Firstly, the explo:tation of labour became more 
formalised through the introduction and 1mplementa- 
tion of ‘productivity’ deals In Britain, the authors point 
out, the forces that attacked the workers included the 
State (incomes policy and antetrade union legislation), 
the trade union bureaucracy, ‘science’ (tıme and motion 


study) and ideology (the ideology of ‘national interest’, 
of ‘partnership of labour and capital’) 


Secondly, the capitalist States adopted the arms 
economy enthusiastically Investment in arms provides 
the necessary leak that clears capital congestion in a 
capitalist State in its ‘latest stage’, Capital 1s taxed, 
to sustain expenditure on arms and so deprived of 
resources that would otherwise go towards further 
investment High employment results Profit rates 
continue to rise ‘Arms production has a ‘dommo 
effect? starting anywhere 1n the system, 1t proliferates 
inexorably, compelling each major economy to enter 
the competitive arms race and so pulling them into a 
close-knit system of mutual response’. There 1s an ` 
eloquent discussion on the lumits of acquisition of 
arms are limits dictated by the need for defence, 
preparedness, ‘Chinese intentions’, retaliatory or first- 
strike’ considerations? Enhancing the productivity in 
the arms industry (‘measured in potential deaths per 
dollar) has become an obsession It is easy to agree 
with the sentiment ‘At a deeper level it reflects the 
pitiless inertia of a world society organised for unres- 
trained competition at a stage in its development when 
competition converges on calamity’ Today, this 1s 
where it is at 


The essays analyse the strength of capitalism and 
its undesirability and assay the weakness of the frag- 
mentary Left which 1s the chosen instrument of change 
The betrayal of the Labour Party in Britain is illus- 
trated with statistics Inghlighting the stagnation/ 
retardation of the concept of the ‘welfare State’ The 
two decades of caprtalist expansion since 1948 are 
seen as calamitous for labour movements in W Europe 
The events of May 1968 in France are awarded the 
status of being ‘central to the analysis of the future’ 


The thesis is advanced that the summer of 1968 show- 
ed that workers’ apathy of two decades can transform 
icataclysmically into mass action The economies of the 
West have existed in a fevered equilrbrium for the 
last ten years or so—balancing between the necessity 
of a stable economic growth and providing the struc- 
tural instability required for such growth 


The 70's therefore seem npe for reformist change 
But what 1s to be the strategy of this change? This 1s 
the one disappointment in an otherwise absorbing, 
regularly entertaining book The strategy 1s deceptively 
simple—given that the ultimate objective 1s the de« 
mocratic collective control by the working class over 
industry and society, the first step recommended 1n the 
treatise is the remtegration of the revolutionary socia- 
list tradition and the working classes in the West 
What 1s to be the kind of organisation that will hold 
together social militants ın the common cause? In a 
protracted discussion, the author deprecates the in- 
built tendency towards bureaucratization of workers 
organisations, but finally concedes that ‘formal organi- 
sations are an essential feature of any complex society’ 
A vanguard party, despite its flaws, 1s ‘necessary to 
give the more advanced and conscious minority of 
workers the confidence and the cohesion necessary 
to carry the mass with them.’ The elitist tendency of 
the vanguard is not convincingly demolished In prac- 
tical terms, the leadership has been identified as the 


‘militants who actually maintam the shop-floor and 
working-class organisations’ 


At the international level, ‘the recognition of the 
long-run common interest, over all sectional and 
national interest’ 1s considered basic to socialism This 
is to be achieved by linking the concrete struggles of 
workers in one country with those of others, mamiy 
through propaganda and meetings ‘The issue is fudged 
precisely where clarity 1s of the essence What is to 
be the scope and organisation of such international 
cooperation, how are differences in operating environ- 
ments ın different countries to be taken into account’ 
What about those countries where the working class 
is insignificant, and the industrial base weak? What 
direction can be given to those countries where one 
revolution has yielded another set of ‘State’ exploiters? 


A word about the contributors All the writers are 

embers of the International Socialists Group, and 
regular contributors to its publications Their other 
publications 1nclude books and articles which caa be 
loosely described as having a ‘welfare’ bias Curiously 
in an international group, all the contributors belong 
to/work in Great Britain 


Nalini Singh 


THE COMMUNIST PARTIES OF WESTERN 
EUROPE by Neil Melnnes Oxford University Press 


(for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
1975 


The Bolsheviks who staged the October Revolution 
should look a weirdly different lot from the anonymous 
bureaucrats who run the Soviet Union As weird as 
the insurrectionists who failed in Berlin, Bavaria and 
Hungary over 50 years ago from the West European 
communists of today who want a mere share of nec- 
capitalist power through constitutional means and who 
regard dictatorship of the proletariat a dirty term 


It might be well to surmise that when the working 
class of a country misses the earher opportunities of 
revolution, ıt becomes embourgeosied in a neo-capi- 
talist milieu And this by no means invalidates the 
basic Marxist premise that the working class 1s the 
most revolutionary force Revisionism is not the sin 
of the working class, it belongs to the communist 
party 


In at least nme West European countries, communist 
parties have quietly abandoned the goal of revolution 
and class power They have set their sights not even 
on constitutional power, but on a share of it through 
non-ideological alliances The French communist con- 
cept of socialism 1s described as one based on ‘diver- 


p which enriches’ rather than ‘uniformity which 
stifles’ 


Last November, the French and Italian parties 
jointly declared m Rome that they would commit 
themselves to yielding power in the event of an elec- 
toral defeat 
only people worried about the emergence of the exotic 
brand of ‘national communism’ in Europe It all began 
with the Khrushchevian formulations on ‘peaceful 


Western social democrats are not the ` 


transition to socialism’ but the disaster of the peaceful 
road in Chile has not dampened the enthusiasm for ıt 


Yet, when West European communist parties assert 
their independence of Moscow, albeit by outdoing its 
revisionism, the Soviet leadership is concerned and 
equates all these attempts with anti-Sovietism Com- 
bating anti-Sovietism 1s prescribed as the international 
and patriotic duty of communists as well as a way 
of protecting socialism Only the Communist Party of 
India seems to echo Brezhnev’s sentiments on ‘prole- 
tarian internationalism’ 


Should the French and Italian communists’ exper- 
ment with their ‘independent’ ideological and tactical 
line pay off, even some of the Third World communist 
parties may shed their commitment to ‘proletarian 
internationalism’ and ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
Dialectically, ıt would mean weakening of the Soviet 
grip on the communist movement which it controls 
and eventually, legitimisation by the Soviet party of 
these new forays into revisionism by the deviationists 
of today 


This book does not argue the conclusion that the 
communist parties in Western Europe invoking Marx- 
ism-Leninism have no future at all It 1s written in the 
belief that the West European communists will count 
in the decade to come, though there 1s much in the 
situation that renders their future unpredictable As 
participants in the political process and seeming con- 
tenders for power, their support structure, alliances, 
policies and foreign connections will be directly rele- 
vant to European politics, to the unity of Europe 
and to relations with the United States 


Apart from its formal or static structure a "West 
European communist party consists dynamically in 
the stable equilibrium of three distinct forces Soviet 
power, the local party bureaucracy, and communist 
workers, each of them complex and with their own 
internal conflicts Bach depends on the other two— 
be ıt for power, votes, representation, legitimacy, 
money or inspiration These shifting relations explain 
the evolution of these parties, according to the author 


Almost as a rule the West European communist 
parties arming at a share in power are seeking alli- 
ances with the social democrats and in the process 
are becoming socialist democratic parties of a new 
kind, offering alliances even to forces right of the 
socialists, as the Italian party did in 1973 Torn bet- 
ween its Soviet power centre and prospective political 
allies, these parties have to placate their working class 
following This 1s sought to be achieved by combming 
cooperation with redoubled vituperation Eventually 
it involves keeping their distance from one of the 
power centres—the Soviet Union, in order to reassure 
local allies Within these parties, three different forces 
aic at conflict, and the balance varies from party to 
party 


Local party bureaucracies have successfully advanc- 
ed their political ambitions 1n several countries This 
opens up the possrbility of these parties being integ- 
rated into the western polity—as yet another variety 
of social democracy, notwithstanding the formal Lenmist 
party structures and utopianism of the workers 
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of compressed air equipment in India—indusériat 
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to the highest standards of workmanship and quality 

and backed by the efficient after-sales service that have 
earned Consolidated Pneumatic a reputation for the 

most dependable compressed air equipment in Indis, 
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(UC DOUKIisdtiVd ds ThE 
Steerman Supparaka 


It is in the nature of a Bodhisattva 
to excel always in whatever 
atl of science ne may undertake 


So was 1t when the Bodhisattva 2 
appeared on earth as the master MEE 
mariner Supperaka— Kumara He had {, »  ' 
xnowledge of the stars and seas « | E 
end knew navigation and thereby he 2 
was vigilant and unweaned With SESS 
nim aboard no ship came ever PEE 
to harm Fa 
It happened that the traders of the 
sea port town of Bharukaccha who 
hoped for a successful voyage 

, pursuaded him to be their skipper 


Upon the high seas the ship was 
overtaken by a storm Seven hundred 
souls aboard this ship were in fear 
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That's  Nircord—indie’s 

first nylon tyre cord 

Nircord is the super-strengthener 
for all better-grade tyres i 
made in Indla today. 
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IOL technology takes us on to tomorrow. 


| Many years ago IOL pioneered the 
manufacture of oxygen and other gases in 
India The technology associated with their . 
use has ushered in a revolution for many 
industries 

As world technology developed, lOL kept 
pace Advanced welding techniques such as 
submerged arc welding, TIG and MIG weld- 
ing and the necessary equipment, as also 
fully automatic welding machines Sophistt- 
cated cutting machines such as the solid 
state contro! gas cutting machine and the ~ 
radial arm shape cutting machine es o - "m 
for welding thick armour plates and stainless 
steel tubular hardfacing electrodes for pro- IOL IS technology 
longing the life of machinery ın thermal n : 
power stations and other heavy engineering 
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industries Gases of extra high purity, with "oui 
specific impurities reduced to certified levels, ae 
now produced in the IOL Special Gases " X id 


Centre, for development and growth of 
electronics, research and other specialised 
fields in the country. Complete pipeline sys- 
tems for the distribution of gases And then, 
entire gas plants and cryogenic equipment. 
All these and many more IOL has introduced 
into the country 


in fields as diverse as steel-making and 
food preservation, metal joining and fertili- 
sers, electronics and anaesthesia, space 
rocketry and pollution control—IOL is work- 
ing today to develop the technologies 
needed for tomorrow. 
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The problem 


In the general literature on the policy-making of a country like India, 
there is invariably an insufficient emphasis on security considerations. 
This is due largely to the neglect of military affairs and thinking 
among the educated sections of the political parties. Indeed, there 
is a tendency to patronise the man in uniform when discussing the 
making of policy. These postures by our politicians do them no 
credit. The military man, to be relevant, has to think and analyse. 
This he does within what are very carefully drawn frameworks. 


Ideas and concepts are tested with a fair sense of responsibility. 
We have selected a few contributions which appeared in the 
USI Journal, one of the oldest magazines in India, to illustrate the 
military mind viewing the challenges presented by neighbours and 
others in the context of our security. These contributions appeared 
over the past two years, and therefore have dated somewhat, but they 
are a valuable contribution to understanding the complexities which 
surround us. | es 
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M ilitary strategy 


MAJOR YOGI SAKSENA 


A DEEPER analysis ot recent world 
events indicates that Asia would be 
the focal point of the great powers' 
inter-action in the remaining years 
of the twentieth century The global 
power struggle was confined to a 
struggle for control of Europe till 
World War II, then it shifted to the 
Middle East during the 1950s and 
1960s and now it has moved to 
Asia ni 


Three factors are responsible for 
this shift Furst, the emergence of 
ECM as a powerful economic force, 
making economic domination of 


Western Europe impossible by any 
Super power, including the economic 
giant, the USA The fall of the, 
mighty dollar is a clear indicator of 
this A corollary 1s the likely 
politico-military unification of 
Western Europe in case of a Soviet 
military threat This diverted the 
latter’s sphere of activity first to the 
Middle East and now to Asia 


Secondly, the emergence of China 
as a super power, ın its own right, 


Reprinted from The USI Journal, Oct - 
Dec , 1974 


coupled with the USA’s desire to 
contain the Soviet Union by be- 
friending China, has resulted in a 
shift towards Asia The USA has 
given up the policy of rimging the 
communist world with — military 
bases and 1s instead creating rival 
power centres which are mutually 
balancing such as the ECM and 
Soviet Union in Europe, Russia 
and China in Central Asia and 
China and Japan in the Far East 


Thirdly, America under Nixon 
concerned itself chiefly with a trade- 
oriented foreign policy and that led 
to a detente with China and ditch- 
ing Taiwan, because the untapped 
economic resources of China and 
the absence of a consumer industry 
in that country could sustain the 
boom ın America’s industrial 
economy 


The emergence of Japan as an 
economic giant will result in conflict 
of interests 1n the Pacific with the 
USA The Pacific is vital to Japan's 
economic survival and ıs important 
to the USA since Western Europe 
has ceased to be a market for 
American goods Furthermore, 
Japan will be the USA's rival in the 
Chinese market and that is why 
Japan is making independent con- 
tact with Mao’s regime 


T he Indian Ocean 1s becoming an 
area of rival power interests after 
the withdrawal of the British west 
of Suez Whereas the USA 1s mov- 
ing the Seventh Fleet westwards, 
besides arming Iran to make it a 
dominant power 1n the Indian Ocean 
the Soviet Union is making inten- 
sive efforts to seek an outlet 1nto the 
Ocean The httoral States of the 
ocean are a rich source of ready- 
made raw material and their deve- 
loping economies can be guided to 
suit the Big Powers’ interests As 
against this, Africa’s resources are 
too under-developed for any short- 
term investment by the super powers 
to pay off Africa will be tapped 
only after the Asian countries be- 
come strong enough not to allow 
economic exploitation of their de- 
veloped resources 


Thus we see that India has to 
guard her interests in the midst of 
Big Power manipulations in Asia 
and the Indian Ocean Since at 18 
still not powerful enough to thwart 


these manipulations on its own, it 
has to evolve a course of action 
which best serves its interests and 
is feasible in the light of Big Power 
interests ın the region A puritanic 
non-involvement in the interaction 
of mulitary forces in the region 
would prove abortive and hoping to 
keep the super powers out of the 
Indian Ocean would be wishful 
thinking It 1s time we took a look 
at the new realities We would, 
therefore, first analyse the interests 
and capabilities of various powers 
likely to influence events in the 
region of India's interest The role 
of the USA has not been separately 
analysed since its interests have 
been brought out while discussing 
the nations of this region 


T.. Soviet Union, 1n addition to 
China, is likely to exercise the 
greatest influence in South Asia in 
future, greatly overshadowing the 
influence of the USA It 1s basically 
a continental land power Its ex- 
perience of Cuba in 1962, its 
restricted manoeuvrability in the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1967 owing 
to the Straits of Bosphorous 
and its imaction during the 
bombing of the Haiphong har- 
bour in 1972 by the USA have 
made it realise that without domi- 
nation of the seaboard, its quest for 
global influence 1s foolhardy. It 
‘recognises the significance of the 
marginal crescent, to use Mackin- 
der’s definition, as a strategic outlet 
to the oceans that could secure a 
Jumping board to the eventual do- 
mination of the empires of the sea 
made up of islands of the insular 
crescent ‘Therefore, ıt ıs 1mperative 
for the USSR. to consolidate its hold 
in Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
India, where its land power status 
can have maximum leeway 


On thé East, 1t 1s hemmed in by 
a powerful and belligerent China, 
thwarting its quest for a sphere of 
influence in S E Asia Only the 
above four states from Iran to India 
can make its power in the Indian 
Ocean felt, on which also depends 
its influence in East Africa and the 
oil-rich states of the Middle East 
Egypt having failed to help the 
Soviet Union neutralise Western 
influence 1n the Mediterranean The 
Brezhnev Security Plan aims at this 
squarely It conforms to the trad:- 


tional aspirations of Imperial Russia 
since the time of Catherine and 
Peter, the Greats 


The point to be borne 1n mind 1s 
that Pakistan has a key role in the 
USSR’s designs While the USSR 
will aid India to weaken recalcitrant 
and Western-aligned Pakistan to the 
extent ıt will accelerate replacement 
of Chinese and American influence 
by its own, it will however not 
permit India to domunate Pakistan 
and thereby become powerful 
enough to resist Russia’s entry in 
this region and thus the Indian 
Ocean The Pamuirs, bordering the 
Soviet Union, China, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and India, are an area of 
Great Power rivalries The Soviet 
Union will seek to secure them as 
a first step The Wakhan corridor 
a very narrow strip of Afghan ter- 
rtory which separates Pakistan and 
the Soviet Union, 1s likely to be the 
tunnel to Pakistan 


Similarly, since the Soviet Union 
is at present not in a position to 
contain China in South and South 
East Asia, it 1s interested in India 
serving as a counterpoise to China 
This will help to hmit China's 
influence ın this region However, 
it would aim at pressurizing China 
by its substntiah presence in India 
rather than allowing India to grow 
too big for its boots Its presence 
in India will help it to close 1n on 
China from the South East as well 
In the same context, the Soviet Union 
is developing firmer links with Japan 
to contain China, notwithstanding 
the simultaneous American effort to 
form a Washington-Peking-Tokyo 
axis 


Cos is the most potent factor 
affecting India’s mihtary options 
The end of the war in Vietnam has 
resulted in almost a victory for com- 
munism and China The day when 
North Vietnam will engulf the 
South can be foreseen It has 
initiated the American mihtary 
withdrawal from the Far East 
It also emphasizes the return of the 
pre-war mood of isolationism in 
America China can now aim at 
concentrating against the USSR and 
neutralising India, the country which 
can seriously interfere with its 
designs of hegemony over South 
and South-East Asia Besides the 
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dogma of a world-wide socialistic 
proletariat society and the historical 
Chinese chauvinism of ıt being the 
ruling centre of Asia, it also needs 
economic resources of the countries 
of the Asian seaboard for its teem- 
ing millions Let us survey Chinese 
conventional mulitary activities in 
this region The nuclear threat will 
be analysed later 


Cu has consolidated her 
presence in Tibet, an area of aspira- 
tion for the USSR and a country 
which was maintained as a forward 
buffer by Imperial Britain even at 
the height of 1ts power China has 
60 to 100 thousand infantry troops 
supported by medium and light 
tanks and artillery ın Tibet Chm- 
ese military threat 1s focused mainly 
on the Chumbi valley, since this 
controls the approaches to Sikkim 
and Bhutan, both of which China 
regards as her legitimate areas of 
influence and included within her 
traditional boundaries The Sikkim 
provocations of 1967 support this 
hypothesis Chima will achieve 
tactical military superiority by over- 
whelming forward positions at 
Nathu La and Jelap La The geo- 
graphical terrain where these posi- 
tions are located lacks depth for an 
area defence Thus is valid for the 
Chinese side too The next position, 
militarily tenable but tenuously, 
is the Siliguri corridor Therefore, 
a breakthrough at the pomt of a 
watershed could possibly be decisive 
tor both sides The Indian military 
theatre 1s like the European theatre 
which lacks depth It 1s so because 
after 1947 we gave up the forward 
policy of a mulitary presence in 
Tibet 


In Jammu & Kashmir, the Chin- 
ese have considerable forces ın 
Aksaichin It would be incorrect to 
assume that China has no further 
aims here, besides the historical silk 
route to the Middle East through 
Gilgit At the instance of and in 
coliusion with an ever belligerent 
Pakistan, China might strangulate 
Ladakh with Pakistan attempting a 
blitzkreig 1n the valley with the sup- 
port of guerilla elements This 
would be done by recognising ‘Azad 
Kashmir as a sovereign state and 
helping it to lberate ‘occupied’ 
Kashmir from ‘Indian colonial occu- 


pation.’ China would simultaneously 
activate the eastern ‘borders 


In the Indian ocean region, China 
has seduced Maldiv, a republic 700 
km from Kerala, to establish exclu- 
sive diplomatic ties with it This 
island nation is largely Muslim, its 
army ıs being trained by Pakistan 
and it acted as a base for the Pak 
Navy in 1971 In addition, Ceylon 
under Mrs Bandaranaike is fairly 
close to China which has supplied 
torpedo boats to it. Ceylon has also 
issued stamps honouring Mao 


China is also befriending Iran, a 
close Muslim ally of Pakistan 
Empress Farah Diba’s visit to China 
i 1972, with Irans Premier, 1s a 
positive indication in this direction 


Another factor to consider is the 
possible rapprochement between 
Taiwan and China which 1s being 
fostered by America The death of 
the Generalissimo will consummate 
the process of commurnisation of 
Taiwan In that eventuality, China 
would be able to pull back 45 divi- 
sions from that front to be employ- 
ed against the USSR and ‘its ally’ 
India This would serve American 
interests 


Aog with the detente with China, 
the USA has permitted the qualified. 
re-arming of Japan This is in 
accordance with Kussinger’s theory 
of mutually balancing centres of 
power, viz , USSR-China and China- 
Japan What perhaps America does 
not foresee 1s the Japanese Franken- 
stem The economic boom 1n Japan 
because of its industrial potential 
can only be sustained by the markets 
of economically under-developed 
Asian nations including China ‘This 
necessitates exclusion of the USA 
from these markets and domination 
of trade routes in the Indian Ocean 
Control of the straits of Malacca 
becomes strategically important to 
Japan for its Asian trade It 1s also 
being driven into this course of 
action because it is losing the 
American markets for its electronic 
and automobile industry owing to 


American Colbertism — Addition- 
ally, Japan's economuc security 


is vitally dependent upon the raw 
materials from South-East Asia 


Japan's Fourth Defence Reorga- 
nisation Programme, adopted last 
year, reveals a strategic doctrine 


y = : RE — m 
and military spending, twice as high 
as at any time previously The 
Japanese Army, officially known as 
Ground Self-Defence Forces, will 
considerably increase its mobility 
and firepower at its present strength 
of 1,80,000 men and the Aur Force 
is in for big modernisation with the 
replacing of 300 F-86 Sabre Jets 
It is the Navy that will ancrease 
three-fold to 3,00,000 tons This 
will make Japan the seventh strong- 
est military power in the world 
This 1s so when it 1s undergoing 
limited mulitarisation Like Germany 
in 1933, ıt 1s likely to shake off the 
shackles and follow an independent 
nulitary policy m the near future 
The motivation comes because of 
the Sino-American detente which 
has made Japan suspect its military 
ability to pursue an independent 
trade policy and rely upon the USA 
to contain China Simultaneously, 1t 
is Settling :ts disputes over four 
islands retained by Russia after 
World War II, 1n order to undertake 
oil exploration 1n Siberia and also 
use Russia as a lever against China 





E: IS a new factor in India's 
security calculations Its large-scale 
acquisition of sophisticated arms, its 
oil policy, politico-muilitary align- 
ments and its strategic location in 
the straits of Hormuz are likely to 
make it a regional power It 1s 
pertinent to assess whether Iran’s 
regional ambitions will aim at 
countering India’s regional potential 
in the subcontinent and in the Indian 
Ocean area 


Iran 1s important to the bigger 
powers because it 1s the third largest 
producer of oil 1n the world and the 
biggest exporter The USA will be 
Short of oil by 400 milion tonnes 
annually m the 1980s The Soviet 
Union's trade with Iran will shoot up 
above a billion dollars in the next 
6 to 7 years China too 1s wooing 
Iran as indicated by the visit of 
Empress Farah Diba and Iran's 
Premier to China 


Iran's military problems are only 
with Iraq and the Arab Emurates. 
The Shah has declared that Iran's 
defensive frontiers extended beyond 
the Persian Gulf into the Indian 
Ocean Tull some time ago, Iran 
had only the defence of the Gulf 
as the focal point of its oll 


wealth Now, m addition, it also 
wants to ensure free passage through 
the straits of Hormuz, the narrow 
waterway at the eastern end of the 
Gulf through which tankers pass lt 
wants to dominate the Indian Ocean 
contiguous to the Gulf of Oman 
security perimeter It is acquiring, 
in this context, 3 destroyers, 4 
trigates with Seacat mussiles, 140 
Phantom Fighter-bombers and 800 
Chieftan tanks It ıs also believed 
to be getting 500 helicopter gun- 
ships, C-130s and the latest F-14 and 
F-15 fighters along with laser and 
TV-guided bombs and the latest 
air-to-air missiles 


The acquisition of such sophisti- 
cated military hardware will not 
necessarily make Iran an effective 
regional power in the absence of 
operational experience and technical 
skill required by its officers and 
men What, however, can happen 
is that it might pass its existing 
inventory of American arms, F-86 
fighters, M-18 tanks and M-102 
APCs to Pakistan Additionally, Iran 
visualises India as a growing re- 
gional power which might threaten 
its regional interests, particularly in 
view of the secessionist tendencies 
in Pakistan 


Therefore, Iran has a vested inter- 
est in maintaining Pakistan as a 
powerful counterpoise to India and 
has a stake 1n its integrity It serves 
its interests to strengthen Pakistan 
militarily It ıs well on the cards 
that ın the event of an Indo-Pak! 
war, Iran will make its mulitary 
hardware available to Pakistan This 
evidently has the blessings of the 
USA, since the basic character of 
CENTO 1s hostile to India Simul- 
taneously it 1s also preparing for 
the contingency, should Pakistan 
break up Ultimately, the loss of 
Bangladesh will not result in reduc- 
ing the threat from Pakistan on our 
western. borders 


ains and Ceylon these two 
countries are being considered! 
together because of their considei- 
able naval potential in the Indian 
Ocean Indonesia has the where- 
withal and the autocratic political 
set-up to replace the British. naval 
presence in the Straits of Malacca 
Sumatra is the Malta of the Indian 
Ocean Indonesia’s membership in 


ASEAN along with Singapore invests 
the former with 1mmense strategical 
advantage in regulating trade bet- 
ween the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
If supported, ıt can checkmate any 
expanionist moves on the part of 
China or Japan into the South-East 
Asian seaboard counter At present 
it has a fairly neutral political 
regime 


Ceylon 1s the fortress of the Indian 
Ocean Its strategic importance 
needs no elaboration Its close ties 
with China, as discussed earlier, 
could be a potential threat to our 
security 


Ox ties with Bangladesh are no 
doubt very ıntımate at present This 
may not be so ın the future Bangla- 
desh needs massıve aid for develop- 
ment which India cannot provide 
Therefore, 1t will become a hotbed 
of cold war tensions amongst the 
USA, USSR and China as soon as 
the sentiments of hatred against Pak- 
istan subside The USA 1s perhaps 
the only country which can dole out 
huge amounts and will, therefore. 
establish its 1nfluence 1n Bangladesh 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
has some leverage because of its 
close ties with India and the direct 
role it played in Bangladesh’s 
liberation It is also keen to con- 
solidate :ts presence in the Indian 
Ocean However, what will count 
in Bangladesh 1s not past favours 
but money for the future The Soviet 
Union’s influence will be I:mited by 
this factor 


Chma has forever been seeking 
entry into the Indian Ocean for 
furthering its interests in South Asia 
and Africa Bangladesh provides 
an ideal area for seeking this outlet 
since being a small and economically 
weak nation at present, it 1s most 
susceptible to Chinese influence 
and export of communism Political 
parties of communist hue have con- 
siderable influence 1n. Bangladesh 


Therefore, unless India plays its 
cards like a Machiavelli, ıt 1s likely 
to find itself persona non grata in 
Bangladesh It 1s difficult to predict 
how long it will take for the deep- 
rooted Hindu-Muslim animosity to 
die down Therefore, India should 
be prepared to fight a cold war 
against China and America in this 
country and at the same time not 


allow the Soviet Union to fire the 
gun from its shoulders India will 
have to be vigilant in the Bay of 
Bengal and prevent China from 
seeking a submarine base at Chitta- 
gong China also has the capability 
of a two-pronged attack, sealing off 
the Siliguri corridor and using the 
famous Ledo road for a massive 
attack. 


The greatest misfortune for Pakis- 
tan has been its demogogic rulers 
who have sacrificed the country’s 
vital interests in their pursuit for 
power Even today ın spite of the 
loss of East Bengal through the 
high-handedness of the Yahya 
Government and a history of exploi- 
tation by the western wing, the 
rulers are following a policy of 
repression against NWFP and 
Baluchistan. This ın turn gives rise 
to greater defiance of the Central 
authority 1n these provinces and thus 
greater repression by the Centre It 
is a vicious circle Till such time 
as the landed aristocracy, Punjabi 
bureaucracy and army rules sup- 
reme, the vested interests of a section 
of people will take priority over 
national interests The prime urge 
to retain power 1s motivating the 
present government in subverting 
democratic governments in the re- 
caleitrant provinces, and once again 
generating the mass hysteria of war 
against India 


What 1s needed in Pakistan 1s a 
statesman as against a politician, 
who wul consolidate the country’s 
unity and generate economic revival 
The timeworn technique of diverting 
public opinion from internal pro- 
blems by raising the bogey of a 
thisat from India 1s still being em- 
ployed by the rulers In the absence 
of a democratic government respon- 
sive to the people’s needs and free 
from the stranglehold of bureau- 
cracy—army and landed gentry—a 
threat from Pakistan remains im- 
minent The greater the strife in 
Baluchistan and NWFP, the greater 
will be the chances of war against 
India 


The loss of Bangladesh, far from 
bringing home the realities, 1s only 
making Pakistan lose confidence in 
its national identity With the two- 
nation. theory having proved falla- 
cious and all the repositories of 
Muslim culture like Agra, Aligarh 
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and Hyderabad being in India, 
the ruling elite 1n Pakistan 1s nervous 
about maintaining national unity 
Therefore tension with India is a 
plank of national policy with Pak- 
istan and it will be foolhardy fom 
us to expect otherwise. 


T he popular expectation that 
Pakistan will be unable to maintain 
large military forces after the loss 
of Bangladesh has been belied The 
answer is simple The Pakistan 
Government's  mihtary spending 
would have diminished provided the 
economic uplifting of the masses had 
priority 1n its policies It being not 
so, the Government has no hesitation 
in cutting down other spending 
rather than reducing the defence 
budget 


Even after the 1971 war, Pakistan 
has raised 37 battahons Therefore, 
it now has a total strength equivalent 
to 19 divisions in spite of the four 
divisions captured by India  Pakis- 
tan is replacmg light tanks like 
M-24s and M-41s with T-59s and 
M-48s. It 1s withdrawing tank regi- 
ments from divisions to form 
brigades, thus :ncreasmg hitting 
power in a theatre where massed 
armies have only a remote chance 
in a limited war It 1s getting M-60 
tanks and 105 mm guns from Iran 
where they have become surplus It 
is hkely to arm one troop per 
squadron with HOT anti-tank 
guided missiles, each tank carrying 
two triple round packs on the turret. 
It ius acquiring T-60 amphibious 
(equivalent to PT-76) and T-62 light 
tanks from China It may also buy 
AMX-30 from France Its total 
armoured strength would be 400 
tanks, according to US sources 
The supply of 300 APCs by USA 
will give Pakistani infantry enough 
mobility to match armoured col- 
umns As for the Air Force, it has 
I6 squadrons, of which nine fly 
American aircraft, including a squa- 
dron of F-5 supersonic fighter 
bombers 


India’s 45-squadron Aur Force 1s 
therefore much better equipped to 
provide close support to the forma- 
tions on the ground and fight an 
an war since for countries depend- 
ent upon foreign aircraft, it 1s the 
number of aircraft available that 
counts more than its sophistication 
Neither India nor Pakistan is capa- 


ble of massive strategic bombing to 
break the will of the man-m-the- 
Street to fight and therefore the arr- 
crafts main tole 1s that of an air- 
borne shell and misse carrier 
With regard to the Navy, Pakistan 
has an inferior naval arm except 
for the 20 Italian-made mudget 
submarines which, given the fana- 
ticism of a ‘jehad’, can snipe at our 
shipping effectively 


Al this accretion of military 
strength should not unduly alarm 
us Holding a mixture of rather 
outdated American equipment and 
Chinese-made but Russian-designed 
arms, both interchangeabihty and 
tactical flexibility are reduced In 
addition, to meet their expansion 
needs, outmoded equipment has had 
to be included in their order of 
battle Five of the Pakistani regi- 
ments, for instance, are still holding 
the Sherman tanks 


Ad nere are a few more factors that 
need to be analysed before a final 
picture of Pakistan's mulitary po- 
tential is drawn First, we must rid 
ourselves of the illusion that the 
victory of our forces 1n Bangladesh 
demonstrates our complete mihtary 
superiority over Pakistan The Pak 
soldier lost because of bad general- 
ship resulting in faulty strategy in 
East Pakistan, poor national leader- 
ship which undermimed the confid- 
ence of muhtary leaders in the 
competence of the men in authority 
in Islamabad "Therefore, the fighting, 
men were neither sure of the cause 
for which they were fighting nor of 
the will of the Government to back 
them till the last The soldier 
wherever he was given good leader- 
ship, fought well like in Hilh in 
Bangladesh and all along the West- 
ern front The corollary to this 1s 
that just as the 1962 disaster was res- 
ponsible for the regeneration of the 
armed forces in India, similarly 
1971 will shake the Pak military 
out of its over-confidence and lack 
of professionalism, due to the temp- 
tation of politics 


The second factor is the American 
attitude to Pakistan Since the 
USA has given up the Dullesian 
policy of establishment of a ring of 
bases around the Soviet Union and 
China in favour of interlocking one 
power centre to balance the other— 


like the Soviet Union and ECM in 
Europe, China and Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia and Japan and China in 
the Far East—Pakistan 1s no more 
essential to American foreign policy 
Also the Admumistration cannot 
dole out huge quantities of arms to 
Pakistan 1n the face of congressional 
opposition. The US theory that a 
strong and aggressive Pakistan could 
keep India in a constant state of 
nervousness, which could be con- 
verted into dependence on western 
powers whenever required, has 
réceived a setback after the Indian 
victory ın 1971 


There 1s one aspect which might 
lead to the rearming of Pakistan by 
the USA Having committed itself to 
the position that Iran should take 
Brtain's place as the dominant 
power in the Persian Gulf and 
having sold 2 billion dollars of 
arms to the Shah, the USA. might 
help Teheran and Islamabad to co- 
ordinate their military strategies and 
pool their hardware and personnel 
through CENTO The USA has 
also reaffirmed, by recent arms aid, 
its intention to retain a measure of 
influence with the Pakistan military 
establishment and to limit Peking’s 
encroachments in that country 


Therefore, though Pakistan may 
no longer be as important in its 
foreign policy calculations as before, 
the USA would like to keep its op- 
tions open in a country where it still 
has considerable leverage The 
USA would also like to keep its 
bridges with Pakistan intact since it 
Is not sure of India's potential as a 
dominant regional power because of 
the stalemate on the western front 
in 1971, the low spending of GNP 
(38 per cent) on defence and its 
mability to contam the twin Smo- 
Pak threat However, on the political 
front, the USA 1s convinced that 
regardless of internal strife India 


wil be able to stand united in a 
CTISIS 


The intense public debate on the 
nuclear threat has died down as the 
public concern 1s always limited to 
the immediate present It 1s neces- 
sary, however, to evolve India's 
policy vis-a-vis the Chinese nuclear 
threat 


Reports from Washington confirm 
that China has started manufactur- 


ing ICBMs with warheads larger 
than those of the Soviet Union or 
USA It is also constructing silos 
as a protection against a first strike 
It 1s expected that China will have 
1 strategic nuclear force of 10 to 30 
such missiles ın the near future 
Were India to face a nuclear threat, 
it 1s a complicated political and 
technical question whether US 
B-52s in Thailand or the Seventh 
Fleet would counter the Chinese 
threat The flexible response doc- 
tune of the USA would prevent 
their use for ıt would constitute a 
Strategic strike, even 1f early warn- 
ig was available No US-USSR 
guarantee is effective since ıt would 
be impossible for them to have 
identical aims 1n such an event 


I, is equally naive to think that 
any super power will attack China 
to eliminate Chinese nuclear wea- 
pon manufacturing and testing faci- 
lities before China attacked India 
We have also seen that India’s 
efforts at a universal test ban have 
not prevented a Chinese nuclear 
arsenal Universal arms control 
will not come through either, as the 
USA wil not participate in any 
action against China to enforce such 
control since ıt would like China to 
counter-balance the USSR 


It 1s clearly perceptible that it 1s 
futile for India to seek an inter- 
national guarantee of any kind 
against a Chinese nuclear threat But 
it is quite on the cards that so long 
as neither India nor any other Asian 
power goes nuclear, China’s nuclear 
strategy will be preoccupied with 
that of the USSR and the US 1n an 
effort to achieve second-strike capa- 
bility, and make the present bi-polar 
super power global nuclear balancé 
into a tri-polar one — Till then the 
regional security in the Asian region 
can be treated at the conventional 
level, including tactical nuclear 
weapons. 


Though we can only hope for the 
best so far as Chinese ICBMs are 
concerned owing to our financial 
inability to go nuclear, we cannot 
ignore its threat of tactical nuclear 
weapons China 1s capable of dep- 
loying MRBMS (range 600 miles) 
and IRBM (range 1500 miles) in 
Pakistan to alter the military bal- 


ance in the sub-continent in its 
favour. 


Te foregoing analysis brings out 
the following salient points concern- 
ing the interests of various powers 
in South Asia 


(a) The Soviet Union has a stake 1n 
Pakistan, as an ouflet to the 
Indian Ocean It will help 
India to weaken Pakistan so 
that the Jatter sees the attractive- 
ness of aligning itself with the 
Soviet Union, thus replacing 
American and Chinese influ- 
ence The Soviet Union will 
aim to have a substantial pre- 
sence in India as a counter- 
poise to China in the south 
However, it wil not permit 
India to become a dominant 
power in the region which can 
resist 1ts designs in the region 


(b) Since China’s vital economic 
interests in the Asian seaboard 
countries of the Indian Ocean 
can be compromised by a po- 
werful India, it aims to neutra- 
lise India at the earliest Fog 
this purpose, it has deployed 
one lakh troops and mussiles in 
Tibet and in addition 1s seeking 
a detente with Taiwan, spon- 
sored by America, which will 
release 45 divisions to be used 
against the Soviet Union and 
India China's threat 1s aimed 
at the Chumb: valley, guarding 
approaches to Sikkim and Bhu- 
tan, which will help it to drive 
down to Chittagong to secure a 
naval base in the Indian Ocean, 
capable of being supported by 
land On the West, it will 
srangulate Ladakh to help Pak- 
istan bite off the valley It 
wil aim to consolidate 1s 
military presence m Pak- 
istan by deploying MRBMs 
there which will also tilt the 
military equation in South Asia 
in Pakistan’s favour China is 
also making efforts to have a 
naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean by befriending countries 
like the Maldives and Ceylon 


(c) The Straits of Malacca are vital 
to Japan, whose survival de- 
pends upon trade Its mulitary 
build-up will soon make at the 
seventh biggest power in the 
world Its economic interests 


clash with the USA’s in this 
region It 1s keen on military 
containment of China with 
Russia’s help so that ıt can 
exact co-operation from China 
for exploiting its raw material 
resources and markets as 
well as those of S E Asian 
countries It will soon follow 
an independent military policy in 
the Indian and Pacific Ocean 
It 1s improving its relations with 
Russia to use the latter as a 
lever against China 


(d) Iran is using the considerable 
influence it enjoys with world 
powers because of its oul re- 
sources, to become the dominat- 
ing regional mihtary power in 
the Indian Ocean It visualises 
India as its rival in this region 
It has a stake in maintamung, 
the integrity and military strength 
of Pakistan as a counterpoise 
to India Its military hardware 
would be made available to Pak- 
istan 1n the event of war with 
India Thus the threat on our 
western borders has not reduced 
because of Pakistan's losing 
Bangladesh 


(e) Indonesia has the strategic loca- 
tion and mihtary potential to 
checkmate any expansionist 
moves of China or Japan an the 
Indian Ocean Ceylon’s ties 
with China are a matter of con- 
cern to India 


(f) India will soon lose its leverage 
in Bangladesh since China will 
seek its outlet into the Indian 
Ocean through Chittagong, 
Bangladesh may fall into the 
Chinese sphere of influence in 
the near future India’s inter- 
ests will also cash with 
both the USA’s and USSR’s in 
this country. 


(g) The loss of Bangladesh has 
made Pakistan lose confidence 
in its national identity This, 
coupled with the stranglehold of 
vested interests on the Govern- 
ment, keeps alive the possibility 
of another war with India The 
loss of revenues from the erst- 
while eastern wing has not di- 
munished its mulitary potential 
since it has acquired all its milt- 
tary hardware free and has not 
reduced its defence budget Tts 
muhtary potential ıs much great- 
er today than it was in 1971, 
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with no lability of the East 
Even though it 1s not as import- 
ant to the USA as it was prior 
~to the USA-USSR detente, the 
USA wil help Iran and Pakistan 
to co-ordinate their military 
strategies and pool thei re- 
sources The USA will continue 
to lean on Pakistan for the pre- 
sent as ıt 1s not convinced of 
India’s military potential as a 
dominant regional power Pak- 
istan will only veer away from 
the path of confrontation when 
it 18 convinced of its total muli- 
tary weakness against India Mili- 
tary deterrence. will quieten 
Pakistan and force the USA to 
base its policies in South Asia 
with India as the cornerstone 


(h) Regional security in the Asian 
region will depend upon con- 
ventional military hardware, ın- 
cluding tactical nuclear weapons, 
so long as no other power like 
India or Japan goes nuclear. 
The threat of China using its 
MRBMs from Pakistan or Tibet 
exists No international guaran- 
tee is worth securing against 
Chinese ICBMs 


A. fter the sub-continental up- 
heaval of 1971, which seemed to 
bring an end to the Anglo-American 
policy of containing India's regional 
potential through unqualified aid 
to Pakistan, one thought that India 
was on its way to becoming a 
regional power capable of prevent- 
ing outside intervention in the 
region This newly acquired con- 
fidence 18 withering away partly: 
because of our inherent inertia in 
the realm of military thinking and 
partly due to developments else- 


_Where 1n the continent 


The British followed a definite 
military policy im India in further- 
ance of the Empire's interests in 
the East They maintained Afghan- 
istan as a forward outpost against 
Russia, Tibet as a buffer against 
China and Burma as a cushion for 
India to take on adventurist Japan 
They controlled Malaya to sustain 
Singapore as a sentinal 1n the Indian 
Ocean and used Ceylon as a naval 
base Our interests were not neces- 
sarily the same However, we 
threw away the British policy 
without replacing ıt with any co- 


herent strategical doctrine We 
have carried out only those changes 
in our military strategy as have 
been forced upon by crises such 43 
accepting Anglo-American aid after 
[962 or entering into a treaty with 
the USSR in 1971 Instead of exer- 
cising strategical options to forestal 
military crises, we have allowed 
ourselves to be overtaken by them 
like the engulfing of Trbet by China 
in 1951 and allowing Pakistan to 
strike in September 1965 even after 
the warning of the Rann of Kutch 


Even in the sphere of organisation 
and tactics, like a true democracy 
we have always been preparing to 
fight the last war iby unplementing 
only the lessons of the last war At 
no time so far have we made any 
allempt to see our future mulitary 
role and prepare for it Had we 
been prepared for it we may have 
deterred our enemies from forcing 
the wars upon us The aim of mi- 
htary strategy is to prevent likely 
wars by deterrence rather than 
fighting them 


| eee national security policy 
has never been drawn up with the 
aim of gaining a dominant regional 
status ın South Asia and the Indian 
Ocean It 1s so in spite. of the fact 
that our geography and demography 
dictate such a role We are best 
suited to fill the power vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of ihe 
British from east of Suez—in fact 
the British were able to perform the 
tole mainly because they held India 
We should be realistic enough to 
udmit that our economic interests 
demand that the countries of West 
and South-East Asia should be en- 
ccmpassed in our sphere of military 
influence We must have enough 
military leverage in West Asia to 
secure oil and in South-East Asia 
to supplement our resources of food- 
grains like rice and markets for our 
industry We cannot compete in 
the markets of the western world, 
but our geographical location, gives 
us an even chance to have a very 
favourable balance of trade in the 
S E Asian countries We must aim 
to get the most-favoured-nation 
treatment from countries of this 
region 


This we can get only in return 
for providing smaller nations such 


as Burma, Malayasia, Indonesia or 
Thadand a military umbrella 
as a safeguard against Chinese hege- 
mony and American economic colo- 
nialism We enjoy considerable 
advantage in this region by being a 
country on the seaboard Our posi- 
tion on the marginal crescent gives 
us a strategical outlet to safeguard 
oui sea-lanes of communication and 
spread our military influence in the 
Indian Ocean 


A. gainst China we can only be on 
the defensive for the present In 
the Eastern Sector we must fight a 
determined battle on the Chumbi 
valley watershed itself "There js no 
ground that can be bartered for 
time In fact, since the Chinese 
defences also lack depth, when the 
hostilities are imminent we must 
launch a pre-emptive limited offen- 
sive from Sikkim If we are defea- 
ted on the watershed we will have 
to pull out of Sikkim, as in a 
limited war there 1s no scope for 
regaining lost ground Therefore we 
wil have to have enough offensive 
potential positioned there since the 
iesponse time would be negligible 
On the other hand we should adopt 
a defensive posture in Bhutan for 
two reasons First because poliü- 
cally we cannot induct sufficient 
troops in that country and, secondly, 
because the communications north 
of Thimpu are too scarce to facilitate 
a logistical build-up Furthermore, 
the lateral spread of the lower 
Himalayas in this area 1s conducive 
to defence 


In Nepal, we have a complicated 
Situaticn Strategically the Indo- 
Nepal border, 1e, the Tarai, 1s 
indefensible If the enemy can 
engulf Nepal it has at 1ts command 
an excellent communication network 
of two major roads (one built by 
China and the other by India) and 
six subsidiary axes running North to 
South It will therefore be able to 
move down troops equivalent to 
four or five Indian divisions backed 
by artillery and light tanks Addi- 
tionally it will have the logistical 
and manpower resources of Nepal 
at its disposal 


It 1s to be borne in mund that 
China has greater leverage in Nepal, 
at present, besides its traditional 
claim of close ethnic ties with the 


Gurkhas of Nepal, supposedly of 
Mongoloid origin China already 
has sufficient forces deployed against 
us on the Hindustan-Tibet border 
along the Sivalik, Kumaon and 
Garhwal ranges where the possible 
point of entry is the Bara Hoti pass 
However, it will find rolling down 
from Nepal more profitable, that will 
help it to bottle up Eastern India 
by a three-pronged pincer move- 
ment, 1e, through Nepal, Chumb:i 
Valley and via Ledo road This 
fits in ideally with its aim of gaining 
a port in the Indian Ocean It would 
derive considerable support from 1ls 
fifth column in ‘Bangladesh and will 
also manage to pressurize its Gov- 
ernment into making the facilities ot 
Chittagong port available once the 
offensive 1s on the latter’s doorstep 


In this case we have to adopt 
Bismark’s maxim that national secu- 
tity cannot be hemmed in by con- 
:iderations of international propriety 
Therefore, we have to go to the help 
of Népal, in case of threat from 
China in that quarter The battle 
for Nepal must be fought along the 
ranges north of Central Nepal In. 
the east our forward line of defence 
should be the Chindwin river, the 
natural frontier of India We must 
also ensure that Burma is capable 
of defending the line of the Salween 
river in the east from Myitkina to 
Moulemein, adjacent to the Yunan 
province of China It must also be 
helped to strengthen its defences 
along the maim communication 
artery, 1€ , the Irrawady, for that 1s 
the key to Burma Any offensive 
against Burma must be blunted 
north of the junction of Irrawady 
and Sittang rivers around. Shewbo 
and Mandalay Let us not forget 
that Burma 1s the eastern outpost of 
India It 1s the buffer which helped 
the British to save India during 
World War II 


At this point one might feel that 
India should also liberate Tibet to 
create a buffer against China in the 
north The author 1s of the opinion 
that China has so consolidated its 
position 1n. Tibet that ıt would be 
out of the realm of the ‘feasible’ in 
the next decade Only a feasible 
military posture 1s being considered 


I n Jammu & Kashmir we are 
likely to be faced with the twin 
threat from Pak and China Though 


it would seem difficult, it 15 impera- 
tive that we recapture the part of 
Aksaichin plateau through which 
the traditional silk route to Pakistan 
and West Asia passes ‘There are 
two reasons for this Cutting off 
this China-Pak land route would 
ensure that the response time for 
any Chinese military hardware or 
troops in the event of war would be 
beyond the time-frame of a limited 
war This would, to a large extent, 
weaken the establishment of any 
sino-Pak joint military command 
Secondly, based on Hitler's dictum 
that a nation’s frontiers were not 
decided in heaven, if China retains 
Aksaichin for over two decades, its 
Claim to this territory will get 
legalised by virtue of possession 
Therefore, if not the whole, we must 
at least nibble at this part of the 
strategic Pamir plateau 


A gainst Pakistan our strategy 
should be to prevent war by deter- 
rance as otherwise we have seen 
that war ıs imminent even if Pak- 
istan sees only marginal gains 
Should Pakistan not be deterred to 
wage war, our aims have to be two- 
fold First, to destroy completely the 
military machine of the enemy and 
eliminate immediate threat for the 
next three to four years This would 
not, however, be sufficient as Pak- 
istan has time and again showed its 
ability to recoup military hardware 
through foreign aid Therefore. our 
second aim has to be to capture 
Punjab (Pakistan), where les the 
most of the war-making potential 
of Pakistan and to hold it long 
enough to break the will of the 
people to fight against India 


A stricter analysis of the Southern 
Command offensive in 71 would 
show that no target 1s worthwhile 1n 
this sector except Karachi: and that 
too would not serve the primary 
aim of eliminating the war base of 
Pakistan, 1e, Punjab Pakistan is a 
land-based power, capable of being 
reinforced via Iran and, therefore, 
any bottling up of Karachi would 
not lead to crumbling of the Pak 
military machine in a short war, for 
want of reinforcements, from that 
direction Furthermore, sensing 4 
future threat, Pakistan 1s already 
thinking of a rail link further west 
of Hyderabad (Sind) lest it should 
fall into enemy hands Though in 


the desert we can have diversionary 
military activity, we should not for- 
get that the blitzkreig has to be in 
Punjab, if we want to avoid repeti- 
ton of wars with Pakistan every five 
years This 1s advocated in spites 
of the fact that each mile would be 
bitterly fought for in Punjab We 
must, therefore, provide equipment 
and mobility to our forces and evolve 
tactics of manoeuvre to achieve this 
aim On the other hand, even a 
diversionary offensive in the desert 
is costly enough logistically for the 
results ıt ıs capable of achieving 
We have seen that mere capture 
of wasteland serves no political 
purpose 


We must follow the example of 
Germany in 1914 Faced with war 
against two enemies and. not having 
force enough to wage an offensive 
war against both, Germany decided 
to crush French resistance in the 
shortest possrble time, so that she 
might concentrate ber armies against 
Russia We could also profitably 
use  Delbruck's elaboration on 
Clausewitz's theory of limited. and 
unlimited wars Against Pakistan, 
we should use the strategy of anni- 
hilat:on, a decisive battle being che 
aim, but against China, the strategy 
of exhaustion would be the answer 
We must, as Marshal Foch did, 
directly attack the enemy’s heart 
(in Punjab) by superior mobility and 
blitzkreig 


A word about air power World 
War II has proved that Guitlio 
Douhet’s theory, that strategic bomb. 
ng breaks the nation’s will to fight, 
is wrong As Major General J F C 
Fuller has brought out, Churchill’s 
strategic bombing of Germany only 
increased the German resolve to 
fight It is so because 1n that case 
even a man in the street develops 
a personal enmity against the enemy 
and the leaders then do not even 
need to exhort the nation for greater 
war effort "Therefore, it would not 
be necessary for India to raise any 
strategic bomber force against Pak- 
istan In a short war even hitting 
industrial targets does not help since 
tt takes at least 5-6 months before 
the civil industrial resources can be 
converted for military use The Air 
Force should confine itself to targets 
of immediate military value like oil 
refineries, ordnance factories, and 
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airfields including civil aurcraft 
However, against the Chinese mus- 
siles ın Tibet we must police the 
2500 miles of Himalayan borders 
by a radar network and, 1n case 
they position the MRBM or IRBMs 
in Pakistan, along the western 
borders also. 


dA ss conclusions seem logical 
from the entire foregoing analysis” 
First, in order to pursue the strategy, 
as outlined above, against the twin 
Sino-Pak threat, India will have to 
raise new formations and reorganise 
the existing ones so that we can 
deliver the punch into the heart of 
Pakistan, 1e, Punjab and exhaust 
China on our borders No attempt 
is being made ın this article to spell 
the exact quantum of forces but it 
is Obvious that our present set-up 
is 1nadequate 


We lack mobility 1n our forma- 
tons as demonstrated by the fact 
that in 1971, our strike corps was 
barely able to advance 20 km and 
was not even able to commit any 
armour in an outflanking move 1o 
make contact with the enemy's for- 
ward defences due to lack of man- 
oeuvrability Manoeuvrability comes 
from the ability to launch force off 
the main axis Both India and Pakis- 
tan today can only concentrate forces 
on fixed Imes of communications 
which are known to the other The 
density of lateral road network 1s 
extremely low Therefore we need 
engineers and sophisticated road- 
building equipment in sufficient 
quantity to achieve manoeuvrability 


Logistics 1s another handicap in 
1971, even though we had two divi- 
sions in the desert, the logistical 
capability did not allow us to push 
forward more than one division It 
too could reach only less than half- 
way to 1ts objective (Hyderabad) due 
to inadequate logistical build-up 
Therefore, even the meagre 30 odd 
divisions we have, are not worth 
the:r salt without mobility, manoeu- 
vrability and logistics 


We need to raise new formations 
which have air mobility including 
paratroop-helicopter formations We 
need to procure sophisticated engi- 
neer equipment to cross numerous 
water obstacles in Punjab We also 
need to review whether we should 


change from the divisional to flexi- 
ble task forces concept in order not 
to get bogged down in slugging 
matches with Pakistan as we did in 
1965 and 1971 We also need to 
design divisions which are capable 
of being switched over from plains 
to mountains to delta to desert. At 
present, even though we might fight 
on one front, 1n the short response 
time available, we would not be able 
to re-equip, let us say, a mountain 
division to fight in the plains or 
desert or vice-versa Our divisions 
should be capable of fighting from 
zero to 18000 ft. We also need to 
arm ourselves with at least technical 
nuclear weapons 


An essential aspeot which needs 
to be looked into ıs the ability to 
wage guerilla warfare in Pakistan 
The conditions m that country are 
conducive for this kind of warfare. 
This can compensate for the near 
parity of forces that 1s likely to exist 
on our borders 


T second conclusion ıs that 
India will not be able to raise suff- 
cient conventional forces to imple- 
ment its military strategy and 
counter the twin-threat in the next 
decade Here arises the need to go 
in for mihtary alignments The 
regional forces operating 1n Asia, as 
discussed earlier, suggest that Japan 
can be our natural ally along with 
Indonesia Its national interests and 
ours do not clash It is interested 
in the containment of China and 
developing good relations with the 
Soviet Union ‘Therefore, we can 
depend upon the USSR and Japan 
to prevent China from opening a 
second front against us while we 
are at war with Pakistan Japan will 
soon become the seventh biggest 
military power in the world with 
a stronger Navy and Air Force than 
China It, too, wants to prevent 
American intervention in the Indian 
Ocean and ensure free passage 
through the Straits of Malacca It 
will also counter Chinese influence 1n 
countries of the Eastern Asian sea- 
board With the conflicting Sino- 
Japanese interests counter-balancing 
each other in that region, the West- 
ern Asian seaboard, consisting of 
Malaysia and Burma, the region of 
India’s interest, would be compara- 
tively free of its military influence 
Economically and technologically 


too it 1s 1n the best position to help 
capital goods in this country 


As for Indonesia, it controls the 
entrance to the Indian Ocean from 
the Malacca Straits and therefore as 
an ally it can be depended upon to 
bar any undesirable element into the 
Ocean just 1n the same way as Tur- 
key uses the Straits of Bosphorous 
Fortunately, after the fall of tbe 
Sukarno Government, Indonesia has 
been very friendly with India 


\ V e have seen that during the last 
25 years of independence, though 
we had thrown overboard the British 
concept of India's strategic interests, 
we did not replace it by any doc- 
trine serving our national interests 
We must see our role as the domi- 
nant mihtary power in the Indian 
Ocean region and the sub-continent 
particularly We must follow a 
forward strategy and recognise the 
outposts for India’s national secu- 
rity We must raise sufficient 
military forces to implement our 
new strategy which our geography 
and demography demand The 
argument that our resources do not 
permit this 1s invalid because our 
defence spending 1s the minimum 1n 
this region—only 3 8 per cent of the 
GNP To compensate for inade- 
quate military strength, we must go 
in for military alliances unhesitat- 
ingly In days when conflicts ara 
governed by interaction of powers, 
we cannot act alone Even super 
powers have to bank upon a system 
of alliances 


Finally, since a nation's security 
interests are more or less perma- 
nent being the derivatives of geo- 
graphy and economic resources, the 
basic strategy of the nation changes 
only margmally Our strategy in 
the next decade agamst the twin 
Pak-China threat has to be based 
on the Delbruck-Clausewitz tbeory, 
ie, strategy of annihilation against 
Pakistan and one of exhaustion 
against China Simultaneously, in 
spite of our frendship with the 
Soviet Union, we must act in passive 
collusion with countries opposing 
Russian domination of the Wakhan 
corridor and the Pamirs Finally, ın 
the words of G T Renner, ‘no nation 
can hope to live, much less to pros- 
per, unless it can think in geogra- 
phical and economic terms wher 
planning its military strategy’ 


D 
Dalance of power 


MAJOR K BRAHMA SINGH . 


‘IF you wish for peace, understand 
war’, writes Captain Liddle Hart 
What he implies is that to ensure 
peace we must understand the na- 
ture of a future war and prepare 
for it While preparation for war 
acts as a deterrent, understanding 
the nature of the future war ensures 
the effectiveness of such a deterrent 
No wonder the stress 1s on under- 
standing When he rewrote his line 
as ‘If you wish for peace, under- 
stand war, particularly guerilla war- 
fare’, Hart stressed further the need 
to understand future wars, and also 
indicated that such wars will mostly 
be guerilla wars This may not 
appear quite true in the context of 
what we have seen of wars so far, 
but ıt does not in any way alter the 
concept of understanding the future 
war and building an effective deter- 
rent for ensuring peace 


The nature of a war depends on 
the enemy one has to fight All 
countries engage themselves 1n serv- 
ing their economic and political 
interests 
tions being what they are, such a 
pursuit 1s bound to lead to a clash 
of interests 


Every country -must, ^ 


therefore, have a defence strategy 
to protect its economic and political 
interests By a careful and analy- 
tical study of international behavi- 
our during peace, the inevitable 
enemy, the nature of the future war 
and the appropriate deterrent neces- 
sary to prevent such a war could 
be accurately assessed 


The concept of balance of power 
aims at ‘establishing this deterrent 
for peace Whatever peace that 
exists today 1s because of the bal- 
ance of power that obtains between 
potential enemies Conversely, all 
wars result directly from mulitary 
imbalances between the contending 
parties All countries, therefore, 
base their defence policies on the 
concept of balance of power, what- 
ever their outward professions may 
be Indeed, many cases of inter- 
national behaviour that are other- 
wise inexplicable are easier to 
understand when viewed ın light of 
the concept of balance of power 


Unfortunately for us, if there is 


Human beings and na- - anything that evokes general indig- 





* Reprinted from The USI Journal, Jan - 
March, 1975 
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nation in our country, it is any 
reference to the concept of balance 
of power ‘This 1s because there 15 
no Chanakya now in this country 
and we today live under the spell 
of Utopian idealism which pre- 
vents us from grasping the reality 
‘that 1s’ 


T concept of balance of power 
implies that the armed strengths of 
potential enemies be so balanced as 
to deter one from taking recourse 
to war as a means of settling dis- 
putes The forces being balanced, 
decisive victory 13 assured. to neither 
and wars become pointless The 
balance of power not only makes 
chances of victory 50 50, but also 
threatens to cripple even the mar- 
ginal victor so badly that neither 
side is tempted to take a chance 
On the other hand, when there 1s 
military imbalance between contend- 
ing parties, the mulitarily stronger 
is tempted to use force—the quick- 
est way of settling disputes What- 
ever the outward excuses for wars, 
the root cause 1s military 1mbalance 


The peace that exists today bet- 
ween Russia and America in spite of 
grave provocations from each other, 
1s due to the balance of power bet- 
ween the two On the other hand, 
we faced an invasion from China 
becaus2 of the mulitary imbalance 
between us and the Chinese In the 
case of Pakistan, although directly 
there: existed a balance of power 
between us, there was complete 1m- 
balance between us and Pakistan 
and China put together It was 
therefore again this imbalance that 
started the wars That China did 
not join the affray 1s another matter 
As a matter of fact, that wars flow 
out from military imbalances 1s a law 
of nature as much as low lying 
areas get inundated during floods 


The whole concept ıs based on 
the solid fact of life that even at the 
height of civilization, the laws of 
the jungle, might ‘being right and 
the survival of the fittest, still rule 
the world Even during the short 
span of 25 years of our freedom, 
world events have amply demois- 
trated that political power does 
grow out of the barrel of a gun 
After all what 1s the basis of, the 
power of veto with the ‘Big Five’? 
Or for that matter, what 1s the basis 


of their berg considered ‘big’. It 
is certainly not their size or popula- 
tion, but sheer military might These 
countries use their political power, 
(which they have attained through 
military might) not only for 
looking after their bonafide inter- 
ests but also for expansionistic 
designs or enlarging spheres of in- 
fluence But even if a country does 
not have imperialistic aims it would 
still need political strength as a mea- 
sure Of self-defence Consequently, 
every country would require ade- 
quate armed strength to ensure the 
necessary political power The 
quantum of armed strength so 
required will be decided by what 
ensures the balance of power 


A country striving to mauntain 
the balance of power may do so 
directly or indirectly — Directly by 
developing its war potential to such 
an extent as to leave no doubt in 
the mind of the adversary that 
starting a war by him would not be 
worth while And indirectly by 
actively supporting all that could 
prevent the potential enemy from 
growing stronger or that which 
would keep him militarily occupied 
elsewhere One way of achieving 
this would be by helping the ene- 
my’s enemy either directly or by 
just adding fuel to the fire This 
would also include supporting 
msurgencies within the enemy 
country While the direct method 
costs money and could put a strain 
on the country's economy, the in- 
direct method, which 1s mostly dip- 
lomacy, costs little So, although 
balance must primarily be maintain- 
ed directly by acquiring an effective 
military deterrent, indirect methods 
could be employed with great ad- 
vantage to supplement this. 


Matching the military strength 
with that of the potential enemy 1$ 
not purely a mathematical calcula- 
ton The abiuity of a country to 
iesist aggression 1s as much depen- 
dent on the form of its strategy, 
tactics, and the will to fight, as on 
the strength of its armed forces 
Matching the potential enemy’s; 
strategy, tactics and will to fight 1s. 
therefore, as important 1n maintain- 
ing the balance of power as match- 
ing the armed strength This 1s how 
Israel, with armed forces below par 
with her enemies, 1s not only main- 


| 
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taining the balance but has even a 
little tilt in her favour For us this 
type of thinking would be necessary 
while we are matching our strength 
with the Chmese threat 


Dice of power may also be 
maintained jointly by two or more 
countries with common interests 
against a common enemy through 
defence alliances (or whatever one 
may like to call them) There are, 
however, certain prerequisites to 
such arrangements an order that 
they may succeed The prime one 
is that the alliance must be between 
equals and both must derive equal 
benefits out of it This 1s neces- 
sary to prevent exploitation of one 
by the other and the consequent 
break-up of the alliance It was 
perhaps due to this prerequisite not 
having been fulfilled that many 
alliances broke up in the past In 
any case alliances are of necessity 
a temporary measure It is said 
that there are no permanent friends 


among countries but only perma- 


nent interests Alliances will there- 
fore last only so long as they serve 
the interests of allied countries 
Alliances that are maintamed by 
force by a Super Power with its 
satellites amounts to downright} 
imperialism and do not fall under 
the purview of this subject 


Unfortunately there are no set 
rules to this game of balancing 
power and every country plays it 
its own way ‘There being no accu- 
late measure of assessing a country's 
armed potential, there is much scope 
for rationalisation Even the most 
belligerent who is hell bent on up- 
setting the balance for furthering 
imperialistic designs does so on the 
pretext of maintaining it This ıs 
the reason why the concept appears 
to smack of imperialism No won- 
der the idealists condemn ıt The 
more worldly condemn it too Not 
because they do not believe in: the 
necessity for maintaining the balance 
of power Some do so to cover 
their imperialistic aims and others 
to avoid being maligned and un- 
justifiably being branded imperialist 
In practice, however, they all base 
their policies on the concept of bal- 
ance of power, whether it be for 
maintaimng it or tilting it in their 
favour As a cover they may have 
to use high sounding slogans like 


‘moral, obligations’, ‘fighting imr; 
perialism’, ‘saving democracy’ and 
what not, but it 1s balance of power 
for all. 


\ \ e in India have nothing to feel 
guilty about We too need political 
power and consequently a mulitary 
deterrent for safeguarding our na- 
tional interests Somehow we have 
a tendency to associate all political 
power with imperialism This 1s 
not correct Excessive and unchal- 
lenged political powér may be em- 
ployed for attainmg imperialistic 
Objectives, but by itself political 
power is not imperialistic Some 
political power 1s absolutely essen- 
tial for ensuring that bonafide 
interests of a country are not sacri- 
ficed by might becoming right The 
mere righteousness of a cause 18 no 
guarantee of its success 


World opinion has time and again 
proved to be ineffective in its role 
of settling 15sues and ensuring peace. 
The cause of the people of Bangla 
Desh 1s but one glaring example The 
conscience of the most ardent of 
our idealists should start pricking 
them 1f and when we show signs of 
sO overgrowing as to pose a threat 
to others, and not now when we 
are so much below strength in com- 
parison with the existing threat from 
our neighbours We must keep 
growing militarily till we balance the 
forces that are threatening our na- 
tional interests Maintaming of 
balance of power should in fact 
form the basis of our defence ob- 
jectives just as it does for others 


Some of the major Indian inter- 
ests that would require the backing 
of political and military power are: 
(a) ensuring territorial integrity, 
(b) equitable solution to political 
disputes with some neighbouring 
countries, (c) defending democracy; 
(d) preservation of political free- 
dom, and (e) protection of lines of 
communication on the seas 


Three States of the Indian Union 
— Kashmir, Arunachal and Naga- 
land—are strategically important 
and therefore a source of interest 
to more than one country Some 
of these countries cannot keep their 
greedy eyes off these States and 
pose a perpetual threat to the terri- 
torial integrity of our country We 
would naturally require much po- 


litical and military strength to meet 
this threat 


Political disputes between neigh- 
bouring countries are bound to 
occur, but there are some that are 
deliberately created by the militarily 
strong for using as a pretext to com- 
mit aggression with motives that 
have nothing to do with the dispute 
with China and ‘Pakistan (Pakistan 
has all along been considering her- 
self stronger than India on the basis 
of the strength of her allies and her 
fanatical ego of possessing superior 
soldiers) Such disputes (for ob- 
vious reasons) cannot be sorted out 
across the conference table We 
would need force to keep our op- 
ponents at bay. 


| 1$ the largest democracy in 
the world and by virtue of this a 
special responsibility devolves on 
her. In India's strength the enemy's 
of democracy (it is a pity that the 
US has to be one of them), see a 
source of inspiration for the smaller 
ones whom they would like to bring 
under their sway It is but natural 
that India should be the first target 
of attack for all anti-democratic 
forces. In its size and population 
also India possesses the potential 
for challenging the supremacy of the 
“Big Five” and must naturally be a 
source of worry to them We have 
fo protect ourselves from these 
powers 


With Big Powers trying to carve 
out for themselves spheres of influ- 
ence for serving their political, 
economic and defence interests, pre- 
servation of political freedom by 
developing countries has become a 
big problem The two main 
Strangleholds of these powers are 
economic and defence aid There 
can be no aid without strings nu 
matter who 1s giving ıt and who is 
receiving it There is no ‘ism’ 
greater than nationalism, and every 
country, whatever its outward pro 
fessions, has its national interests 
foremost in all its international 
dealings A country seeking poli- 
tical freedom must be able to stand 
on its own feet, 1f not economically, 
at least in matters of defence What 
is applicable to others is applicable 
to us also 


Protection of lines of communi- 
cation through the sea is a matter 


of grand strategy in national de- 
fence A war on land may well be 
lost only due to the inability of a 
country to protect its lines of com- 
munication This 1s how Pakistan 
lost to India Vulnerability of the 
limes of communication 1s not at 
times realised till they are actually 
blocked when hostilities break out. 
We must realise how vulnerable our 
lines of communication through 
the Indian Ocean are and that 
safety of our sea routes 1s one of 
our major interests. 


I appreciate what India 1s up 
against ın safeguarding her national 
interests ıt would be necessary to 
analyse the power politics on the 
Indian sub-continent As 1s the case 
with other regions, here too the 
main contestants are America, 
China and Russia Normally it 1s 
very difficult to see through the 
game that each of these powers 
plays, but what happened on the 
Indian sub-continent was so sudden 
that 1t took the world by surprise 
and completely exposed the politics 
of the Big Powers India has many 
lessons to learn from what has come 
to light. 


When the US moved the 7th Fleet 
into the Bay of Bengal against the 
Indian Navy, the feelings in India 
were more of shock than fear In 
spite. of the differences 1n. opinion, 
between India and the US, Indians 
by and large had never had any ill- 
will against America What shock- 
ed them was that a country that had 
rushed unconditional help to them 
during the Chinese invasion had 
jomed China against India The 
‘Saviours of democracy’ not only 
closed their eyes to the acts of bar- 
barism committed by the Pakistani 
dictatorship on the defenceless peo- 
ple of Bangla Desh, but aided these 
by providing unqualified support 
(material and moral) to the Pakis- 
tani military junta The spate of 
articles that apeared in the Indian 
press was,certainly indicative of the 
shocked feelings of the country but 
few could find an explanation for 
this type of behaviour on the part 
of the American Government 


The American conduct 1s, how- 
ever, not difficult to explain if their 
interests were to be properly ana- 
lysed The prime interest of the 
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US is to contain Russia and China 
What better method of contaiming 
both could there be than to balance 
one against the other? Russian 
strength thus tied up with China 
would eliminate or at least reduce 
the Russian challenge to American 
supremacy in the world A strong 
India, on the other hand, which 
could by itself balance with China 
would relieve the Chinese pressure 
on Russia and consequently increase 
the Russian pressure on America 
America would naturally not like to 
see India strong and as a check 
would wish Pakistan to balance with 
India Throwing ideals (and which 
country has any) to the winds, Ame- 
uca had therefore to support Pak- 
stan against India out of pure self- 
interest When she had supported 
us against China in 1962, at that time 
conditions were different Russia 
and China were still brothers (as 
Khrushchev put it then) and the 
Chinese might was growing un- 
checked India was the only coun- 
try that could check it 


The other reason why America 
would not like India to grow un- 
checked may be that she sees 1n India 
the potential that Napoleon saw 
in China when he said “Let Chinal 
sleep, for when she wakes the worldl 
wil be sorry This 1s perhaps not 
without justification but for what, 
America 1s doing to India today she 
might be the sorrest of all. In any 
case, as things stand today, Ame- 
rica’s hostility towards India 1s like- 
ly to continue In pursuance of this 
policy she had no option but to 
recognise Bangla Desh and wean her 
from India She did it unabashedly 
though and announced her recog- 
nition even before the 7th Fleet 
cou'd return to its original position 
The CIA and the famous American 
dollar will do the rest She may 
have earned a little bit of Pakistan’s 
ill-will ‘but with Pakistan firmly in 
her grip she can afford it Time and 
dollar will heal as usual 


5 he Russian interests are just the 
opposite of American interests 
Russia would wish India to be 
strong for the same reason that 
America would not A strong India 
that could balance with China would 
free Russia to deal with America. 
Further, Russia too sees 1n India the. 
potential that Napoleon saw in 


China, and with America trymg to 
seek alliance with China against, 
Russia, what better partner than, 
India could Russia have for main- 
taming the balance of power’? Indo- 
Russian friendship will, therefore, 
last as long as the Sino-American 
collusion lasts 


T he Chmese interests are based 
on their general declared policy of 
fomenting world revolution, mean- 
ing 1n fact world dommation by Pek- 
mg China too has realised India's 
military potential and in India’s 
strength she sees a serious challenge 
to her supremacy in Asia She also 
knows how Russia 1s grooming India 
to pose this challenge to her China's 
interests have, therefore, coincided, 
with those of America and that 1s 
the reason for this unholy alhance 
between the two to make Pakistan 
strong enough to check India’s 
growth It was thus that a ‘people’s 
government’ opposed all that it 
stands for (people’s wars of libera- 
tion and what not) and shamelessly 
supported a multary despot who 
created ‘history in tyranny 


After Bangla Desh became a, 
reality, China's interests lay in. 
breaking up Indo-Bangla Desh 
friendship It must be said to her 
credit that she has done a wonder- 
ful job of it, or at least better than 
what could be expected of her with 
the initial advantage lying with 
India What is more, she has done 
this without loosening her grip on 
Pakistan While she herself out- 
wardly kept up unflinching support 
‘to Pakistan, her agents went into 
action in Bangla Desh nearly as 
soon as Yahya thought of surrender- 
ing The agents, and the followers 
they have created by fishing in 
troubled waters, are too loyal to be 
shaken by the Chinese veto barring, 
Bangla Desh’s entry into the UN or 
for that matter her other anti- 
Bangla Desh actions As a matter 
of rule, the conscience of a pro- 
Chinese communist never pricks, 
(Maulana Bhasham 1s a living sym- 
bol of a thoroughly brainwashed 
and unscrupulous pro-Chinese com- 
munist), but those of their sympathi- 
sers whose conscience ever pricks 
can seek comfort 1n a large variety 
of anti-Indian slogans that have been 
provided to them to choose from 


For obvious reasons India's inter- 
est lies 1n. seeing Bangla Desh free 


` 


and friendly It is, however, 
doubtful whether she 1s 1n a posi- 
tion to counter the prevalent power 
politics directed against both the 
ireedom of Bangla Desh and her 
remaimung friendly towards India. 
India bas neither the knowhow nor 
the resources to do so She 1s solely 
dependent on morahty for support 
She feels that the fact that Indians 
have shed blood for the freedom of 
Bangla Desh 1s in itself a guarantee 
tor everlasting friendship between 
the two peoples It would have 
been so, had the people of Bangla 
Desh been allowed to think for 
themselves and not been subjected to 
malicious anti-Indian propaganda 
by those who wish otherwise 


By hastening to withdraw her 
armed forces from Bangla Desh, 
India certainly won a great moral 
victory but it can also be termed 
as a diplomatic defeat It would 
appear that we played into the 
hands of those who wanted to take 
advantage of Bangla Desh’s help- 
lessness without armed strength 
during the crucial period of instabi- 
lity Even Bangla Desh, in her 
eagerness to show that she was free 
of foreign influence and thus quali- 
fied for world recognition, did not 
realise that by seeking immediate 
withdrawal of Indian troops she 
only helped the anti-national forces 
and made their task easier No 
wonder that in spite of India sacri- 
ficing thousands of lives for the 
creation of Bangla Desh and the 
exemplary conduct of the Indian 
armed forces (perhaps unparalled 
in world history) anti-Indian slo- 
gans and anti-Government demon- 
strations started as soon as the last 
d of Indian troops left Bangla 

esh. 


No doubt Mujrb and his govern- 
ment are solidly with India, but the 
support of a large section of the 
people has been subverted by the 
Chinese and the Americans This 
should be a source of great concern 
fo us Governments come and go 
and do not matter as much as the 
people who make governments We 
are perhaps lucky that at least one 
super power, capable of counter- 
acting the other two, wishes our 
people well. 


I ndia's defence objectives flow 
automatically from the study we 
have made of the power politics in 


the region Primarily India too will 
have to base her defence objectives 
on the concept of balance of power 
but not the type of balance America 
and China would wish for Out 
maintaining balance with Pakistan 
alone will not ensure peace in the 
region With China and Pakistan 
acting ın unison, the threat from one 
includes threat from the other We 
must, therefore. be able to pose à 
deterrent to both While maintain- 
balance with Pakistan amounts to 
just matching our armed strength 
with theirs, with China we shall also 
have to allow for their fifth column 


It would also be worth examining 
the indirect methods of maintaining 
balance of power with our potential 
enemies Some of these methods 
could be (a) actively supporting in- 
surgencies, (b) actively supporting 
our enemy's enemies, (c) forming 
pacts for collective security. 


Both China and Pakistan have 
been actively supporting our insur- 
gents We react while they act It 
is high time that we wrest the anitia- 
tive from them and fling their wea- 
pon back at them Both of them 
are very vulnerable in this regard 
and we could easily tie up a large 
portion of their armed strengths 
looking after their insurgents and 
save on our defence forces 


\ \ e must keep ourselves 1n readi- 

ness to go to the aid of any country 
m the region which might become a 
victim of Chinese or Pakistani ag- 
gression, rather than taking action 
only when we are attacked This! 
we should do even though we may 
not have entered into a defence pact 
with these countries 


Even with our best efforts ıt may 
not be possible for us to balance 
the forces that are poised against 
us and it may be necessary for us 
to seek collactive security For this 
we could enter into defence pacts 
with lke-minded countries Any 
pact that we may enter anto must 
fulfil a prerequisite in that ıt should 
te between equals and should bene- 
fit all parties equally, lest the strong- 
er partner be tempted fo exploit his 
position, Our friendship pact with 
the Soviet Union 1s too lopsided and 


though it could be useful as an 
instrument for promoting friendship 
and co-operation between the two 
countries, 1t cannot form the basis 
of our defence objectives There 
could be an effective defence pact 
only with countries that are also 
threatened with Chinese or Pakis- 
tani aggression 


A defence pact would particularly 
be necessary for ensuring the secu- 
rity of our lines of communication 
through the Indian Ocean It may 
not be possible for us to raise a 
Navy strong enough to fill the 
vacuum in the Indian Ocean caused 
by the withdrawal of the British 
Co-operation of countries in the 
region with common interests and 
who could make common cause 
of it, 15, therefore, necessary The 
combined strength of India, Bangla 
Desh, Malayasia and Australia 
should be able to stand up to any 
challenge on the sea 


du only way of ensuring peace 
in the world is through mamtaining 
the balance of power between poten- 
tial enemies Every country would, 
therefore, be justified to grow mili- 
tarily to the extent that it ensures 
such a balance What would not 
be justified is for any country to 
overgrow so as to tit the balance 
in its own favour Unfortunately 
there are no set rules to this game 
of balancing power and there is 
much scope for rationalisation Even 
those engaged in upsetting the 
balance with imperialistic motives, 
do so in the name of maintaining it. 
The resultant mvolvement of peace- 
loving countries ın an arms race is 
in fact only their struggle for exis- 
tence and therefore fully justified 
This 1s a necessary evil which should 
not perturb the idealists in our 
country 


We have all along been confused 
with regard to our defence objec- 
tives ‘These would become clear 
when viewed in the hight of the 
concept of balance of power We 
have some major bonafide political 
interests for protection of which we 
would require armed strength The 
quantum of armed strength so re- 
quired will naturally be decided by 
what would ensure an effective 
deterrent for our potential enemies, 
in other words that which would 
constitute the balance of power. 
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transfer 


RAMA RAO 


MILITARY assıstance ıs a many- 
sided phenomenon It covers 
extensive areas and is designed to 
secure a wide variety of policy 
objectives In the post World War 
II era, mulitary assistance policies 
and programmes of Great Powers 
have been major elements in the 
diplomacy of alliances and ‘blocs 


Testifying before the House’ Com- 


* Reprinted from the UST Journal, 
April-June 1975 


mittee on Foreign Affairs on June 
26, 19681, the then US Defence 
Secretary, Clark Clifford, observed: 


The Foreign Military Sales Act 
will retain all the present controls 
In addition, it will establish 
further restraints designed speci- 





1 Hearing befoie the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Represen- 
tatives Ninteenth Congress, Second 
Session Proceedings No: HR 15681, 
June 26-27, 1968, p 7 


fically to insure that the military 
sales programmes will continue to 
be fully and responsively a sound 
instrument of foreign policy 


This was further elucidated by 
Assistant Defence Secretary for 
International Affairs, Paul Warnke, 
who on the same occasion testified 
as under?. 


Senator Bloomfield “What hap- 
pens when there is a conflict such 
as occurred a few weeks ago, in 
which it allegedly appeared that 
Jordan was attacking Israel? Does 
this prompt you to change your 
view of the programme or 1s it 
business as usual?’ Warnke “I 
would say, Sir, that it 1s business 
as usual, but our business 1s to use 
the military sales and. military grant 
programmes to implement the 
foreign policy of the United States 
We are not in the business of selling 
arms or providing arms just for the 
sake of providing arms’ 


Later Warnke amphfied this by 
stating that the State Department as 
the executive authority to imple- 
ment United States foreign policies, 
and the Defence Department consult 
each other and agree on pro- 
grammes, which would be conti- 
nually reviewed to meet changing 
s:tuations 


On a previous occasion,? Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defence Paul Nitze 
had described the interaction bet- 
ween US arms sales and foreign 
policy in these terms ‘Our entire 
arms policy 1s in fact an accurate 
1eflection of considered agreement 
at the highest levels of authority ’ 
This emphasises the fact that no 
arms transaction—sale, lease or gift 
—1 decided upon, except in the 
context of the donor country's 
foreign policy objectives and goals 


Å though in the pre-World War I 
era, military assistance from one 
country to another was almost en- 
tirely a commercial transaction, this 


2 Ibid p 49 


3 1967 Congressional Hearings, quoted 
in The Arms Trade in. International 
rom Lewis A Frank, 1969, 
p 157 


changed substantially during World 
War II when the United States mi- 
tiated massive mihtary supply 
programmes under lend-lease agree- 
ments After the war, with 
Britain’s withdrawal from her im- 
perial outposts and her inability to 
Support operations abroad, Britain 
persuaded the United States to take 
over her military aid commitments in 
Greece and Turkey This was the be- 
ginning of military aid. programmes 
as we know them today About the 


'same time the cold war or fno war no 


peace’ became a recognisable fea- 
ture of international relations These 
developments convinced the United 
States of the need to buld up the 
military strength of likeminded 
countries ın Europe which could 
fesist communist expansion Thus 
originated NATO, which concept 
was extended to West Asia in the 
form of CENTO and to South East 
Asia in the form of SEATO These 
global commitments imposed on the 
United States as the richest, 1ndus- 
trially most advanced and mulitarily 
the strongest power, the responsibi- 
lity for aiding and assisting her 
treaty partners and other friendly 
countries in yarying degrees, with 
military and economic assistance 


Tis the origin of military assist- 
ances as now understood and prac- 
tised could be traced to the needs 
of US foreign policy Miltary 
assistance includes outright gifts of 
military hardware, sale of select 
items of weapons systems and milt- 
tary equipment at concessional 
rates, supplies on a no-profit no-loss 
basis, or at market rates as may be 
considered appropriate by aid givers 
tor the particular occasion Further, 
the sales could be on a strictly cash 
or on a deferred payment arrange- 
ment Military assistance also in- 
cludes lending or leasing of equip- 
ment—‘lease’ on a no-rental or 
very nominal rental basis as in the 
case of the US ‘leased’ submarine 
‘Ghazr to Pakistan or at near market 
rates as in the case of the leasing of 
a squadron of 24 F-4 fighter bomb- 
ers to Australia recently. 


Yet other categories of aid are the 
training of military personnel of aid 


receiving countries in the donor 
country—a variant of this is for the 
donor country to establish training 
centres im the recipient country 
Other aspects are the building of 
mulitary administrative — 1nfrastruc- 
tures such as air fields and. roads, 
port and ware housing facilities 
repair installations and, above ail, 
communication facilities including 
an defence ground environmental 
facilities More sophisticated forms 
of aid reserved generally for coun- 
tries in the middle level or those 
who have the ability to negotiate 
with donors otherwise than as de- 
pendents would include technologi- 
cal assistance to develop their own 
arms industries This could be by 
the sale of designs, process details 
and other manufacturing data as 
well as supply of machinery and 
plant for the manufacture of parti- 
cular items of equipment—as also 
in some cases of certain essential 
semi-finished material and  sub- 
assemblies 


Military aid in this comprehensive 
sense is practised and is affordable 
only by the super powers In the 
case of the lesser powers, who are 
highly industrialised and traditional- 
ly had thriving arms industries of 
their own, arms aid, except perhaps 
marginally, would mean arms sales 
Even so there would be political 
Overtones to arms transactions 
undertaken by these middle powers 
Britain, France and West Germany 
are examples of this class of powers 
Traditionally neutral powers, eg. 
Sweden and Switzerland have the 
competence to build sophisticated 
military equipment and supply such 
equipment to other countries In 
their case the transactions are more 
or less on a purely commercial basis 
In general, their policy has been to 
withhold supplies of arms 1o coun- 
tries involved in hostilities 


Te medium powers and a few 
smaller powers traditionally engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of arms, 
foster their arms industries for 
several reasons Great Britain and 
France have had sizable armed 
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forces of their own and built up 
their arms industries to sustain their 
armed forces After decolonisation, 
their former colonies depended on 
them 1n varying degrees for arms and 
other equipment The metropolitan 
powers’ arms industries served to 
equip colonial and under-developed 
‘countries’ armed forces and so earn 
profits Equally important, this pro- 
vided 1n many cases a ready outlet 
for the producer’s obsolescent equip- 
ment—thus enabling the producing 
country to change over to a new 
generation of equipment without 
incurring undue penalties 


T his aspect of the matter ıs of 
considerable significance since arma- 
ments industries represent the high 
est level of technology attained 1n a 
country's industry In fact, to a 
great extent the level of technology 
attasned and the industrial compet- 
ence of a country could be judged 
by the equality of the arms produc- 
ed by it and the indigenous content 
of the design development and pro- 
duction effort that have gone into 
those arms Also, as new materials, 
processes and techniques are devis- 
ed, earlier weapon systems tend to 
become obsolete The rate of obsol- 
escence—it may be noted—is deter 
mined not by the slowest in the 
arms race, but by the fastest, most 
resourceful and innovative powers 
in the world Others have to keep 
up not merely in producing new 
weapons in quantity ‘but 1n acquir- 
Ing the ability to change ovef to 
improved types of weapons, and dis- 
card current ones—which may yet 
have considerable ‘life’ 


This 1s expensive business not 
merely ‘because of the value of one’s 
Inventory at the time at which 
obsolescent items have to be cleared, 
but because the cost of develop- 
ment of new weapons 1s increasing 
rapidly On an average, every new 
weapon may cost three to five times 
the price of the one that 1t 1s design- 
ed to replace For example* F-86, 
the Korean War Sabre jet, costs 
about $ 298,000 a piece Its succes- 
sor, the F-104 built in the mid-fifties 


4 Weapon System Escalation of Costs, 
Executive Aviation. Report No 1958, 
dated 25 September 1970, p 3 


costs about $11 to 12 mulhon, 
while the F-111A of the late sixties 
has been priced at $68 million 
(subsequently costed (2 $11 mn a 


piece) 


Thus, the increasing costs of 
research and development of new 
weapon systems coupled with the 1n- 
creasing frequency with which these 
are inducted into service compels 
all weapon producers—affluent as 
well as the middle level powers— 
to find an outlet for their ‘obsolete’ 
and ‘obsolescent arms ‘The terms 
‘obsolete’ and ‘obsolescent’ are pure- 
ly relative terms. Weapon systems 
obsolete in the country of origin 
may be found ın service, long atter 
they are discarded iby armed. forces 
ot producer powers, 1n ‘client’ states 
or less developed states. 


T he ‘gap’ in the requirements of 
arms between the bigger powers and 
less developed countries in a way 
assists the transfer of arms from 
one category to the other and per- 
mits the momentum of arms sales 
io be maintained Also it enables 
the supplying country, largely, to 
determine the type of arms to be 
released to a particular country and 
so control the postures that the 
fatter country could adopt towards 
others 


The super powers’ arms trans- 
actions with industrialised nations 
are regulated by the status of the 
latter within alliance systems For 
example, the US has for historical 
and other reasons, very close and 
cordial relations with Britain to 
whom she even transfers nuclear 
know-how In fact it was this 
‘special’ Anglo-American relation- 
ship that gave rise to French mis- 
givings and France’s development 
of an independent deterrent and its 
dissociation with NATO nuclear 
planning West Germany and Japan 
were completely disarmed at the end 
of World War II Their industries 
were in ruins and their most urgent 
task was reconstruction They 
needed peace Hence for them 
American protection and economic 
assistance were valuable They 
utilised both to good purpose 1n 
the light of cold war postures, they 
have beén able to acquire underi 


licence, the technologies of aircraft 
and related industries 


G iven the time and effort, these 
countries could have developed the 
technologies on their own Their 
assessments have been that it would 
be economical to acquire by pur- 
chase trom abroad certain tecnno- 
logies—rather than develop them 
ab tio However, having import- 
ed a technology, they have been 
careful to assimilate it and develop 
further on their own ‘This ap- 
proach 1s true of these countries not 
only in respect of aircraft industry 
but 1n nuclear and other areas as well 
Thus Japan has been building under 
licence from America the Mach 
2 class fighter F-104J and associat- 
ed weaponry It has negotiated tor 
ficensed manufacture of the versatile 
K-4 and is building on its own, 
several light weight planes for civil 
and military use Germany likewise 
has built 1ts version of F-104 under 
licence, 1s collaborating with Britain 
and Italy on the MRCA project and 
building on its own an all purpose 
VTOL aircraft It has developed 
ihe Leopard tank which most Euro- 
pean and other countries would buy 
It has revived the submarine ın- 
dustry within treaty limitations 


The pattern here is one ot seeking 
to develop weapons by one or more 
dominant countries of a group or 
region who could exploit the poten- 
tialities of a fairly lucrative market 
bound by treaties and alliances 
France and Britain seek to act 
within this system as well as out- 
side especially in the large and 
growing third world area In this 
group each country constitutes by 
itself a relatively small market but 
cumulatively 1t 1s a market of con- 
siderable significance, both by rea- 
son of its direct arms sale potential 
as well as by the indirect help that 
arms transactions can provide in 
negotiating other lucrative deals 
such as oil, uranium, iron ore etc 


The pattern in the communist 
bloc 1s in some respects similar to 
that obtaining in NATO Because 
of the considerable disparity between 
the size and strength of the leader 
of the Group, the Soviet Union, and 
the other members of the Warsaw 
Pact, the Soviet Union 1s the weapon 
producing country of consequence 
Among the smaller countries of the 


pact only Czechoslovakia had some 
armament industries of her own In 
the post-war period, armament 1ndus- 
tries have been developed with Soviet 
assistance in other East European 
countries too Since the Soviet Union 
has to keep in step with the United 
States, her armaments would neces- 
sarily have to be as effective as 
the US’s and would need to be 
changed over roughly with the same 
frequency Thus the Soviet Union 
is faced with the problem of dis- 
posal of weapon and equipment 
systems shed or about to be shed 
by her forces Since the entire world 
is not under US hegemony, states 
which feel threatened by their 
neighbours (some of who might be 
US chents or associated with and 
as such armed by the US) would 
find the Soviet Union a useful source 
of arms supply India when faced 
with Pakistani aggression was 
denied arms supples by US and 
Britain Egypt when faced with Bri- 
tish-French-Israel; aggression and 
like-wise denied US assistance, had 
to turn to Russia for essential 
defence supphes Earlier, to com- 
munist China, Russia was the sole 
support and benefactor 


The total turn-over in the world’s 
arms market is worth several billion 
dollars During the period 1950- 
1969, according to Pentagon records, 
about $348 billion worth of arms 
and ammunitions have been shipped 
to American allies as ‘military assis- 
tance’ This includes some arms 
supplied to South Vietnam forces. 
Among the weapons supplied were 
listed, F-84 Fighters (4385), F-86 
Fighters (2812), F-100 Fighters (349), 
F-104 Fighters (389), Cargo Planes 
(835), Trainer Auroraft (3194), Heli- 
copters (705), Other Aircraft (4163), 
Trucks (350000), Yanks (20017), 
Personnel Carriers (2512), Other 
Armoured Vericles (3200), Destroy- 
ers (36), Submarines (24), Landing 
Craft (1381), Other Ships (820), 
Rifles and  Carbmes (3438000). 
Machine Guns (152411), Mortars 
(29000), Cannon and large Guns 
(23000), Nike and Hawk Missiles 
(4400), Other Missiles (23000) The 


5 US News and World Report, 22 
July, 1970 


United States also sold arms worth 
$ 12 1 billion during the same period 


During the 1950's the US A was 
giving away $ 2 billion worth of arms 
every year, of which roughly 20 per 
cent were for cash sales In 1970-71 
the total authorised transfer ıs for 
$ 2 billion of which only 400 million 
would represent military assistance 


In the case of Britain it 1s probably 
of a similar order 


T. emphasis has now shifted to 
sales, arms gifts being restricted to 
the very needy and countries whose 
military posture ıs of vital concern 
to the donor power The trend 1s 
discernable from the following * 





US Arms sales 
US Arms gifts 


(in million dollars) 
1970-71 

1,600 (expected) 
400 (expected) 


1969-70 
1,300 (actual) 
400 (actual) 





authorisation, the ‘balance being 


sales 


D uring the past six years, total 
military spending by the world has 
been about $ 1,000 billion$ accord- 
ing to one estimate According to 
this estimate, the US A during the 
decade 1950-59 gave away $34 
billion worth of arms and sold 
another $ 13 billion worth In 1955, 
the world's annual arms trade was 
$25 billion Now it 1s assessed at 
$5 billion a year In the next decade 
it ıs expected to grow to $ 10 billion 
a year The United States ıs the 
world's chief arms merchant with 
sales and grants amounting to $2 
bilion a year Russia comes next 
with sales/gifts valued at $ 1 billion 
Britain and France together account 
for $1 billion a year in arms sales 
These two countries treat their arms 
industries as excellent export earners. 
In fact French aircraft and arma- 
ment sales abroad account for about 
8 per cent of its total export trade 


West Germany 
UK 

Canada 
Australia 

Italy 

France 

Tran 

Japan 


US Arms gifts are now limited to 
South Korea, Turkey, Greece, 
Ethiopia, Nationalist China, Philp- 
pines and Indonesia South Vietnam 
gets its requirements from the US 
Defence Department 

Among the countries who bought 
arms or who received arms as gifts 
from America are those given 1n the 
table below. 

This stall leaves unaccounted 
about $6 billion worth of sales and 
$94 billion worth of arms gifts 
which must have gone to special 
areas, e g, Pakistan, Latin America 
and perhaps a few other countries 


Explaining the ‘sales/grant’? mix 
in military assistance programmes, 
Defence Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara told the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee in April 19678, ‘In the 
1950s, the grant programme far ex- 
ceeded thé sales programme At the 
present time (1967), the ratio 1s 3 
to 2 in favour of sales But since 
1961, the total of the two program- 


Period 1950-69 
who bought ams from US A 


$ 2913 million 
$ 988 mullion 
747 milion 
553 mullion 
325 million 
300 milhon 
257 mullion 
178 million 


$ 6261 million 
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6 Far Eastern Economic Review, 5 
March 1970 


7 US News and World Report, 22 
July 1970 
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South Vietnam 


France 

South Korea 
Turkey 
Nationalist China 
Italy 

Greece 

Belgium 
Netherlands 

UK 


dn — 


mes has been remarkably stable, 
hovering around $3 billion per 
year McNamara considered that 
this shift in the sales-grant mix was 
due to the strengthened economic 
position of the major U S -allied re- 
cipient countries, which allowed 
placing of more arms supplies on a 
sales basis, as also to the political 
climate of Congress in recent yeais 
being more favourable to sales than 
to aid 


A; far as is known, Russia 
appears to be supplying arms to 
her allies and other third countries 
purely as sales, the exception pro- 
bably being part of the replacement 
of arms of UAR after 1967 How- 
ever, when a section of Arab opmion 
demanded ‘offensive’ arms from 
Russia for undertaking limited off- 
ensive operations on the East Bank 
of the Suez, certain reports early 
this year indicated that the Soviet 
Union, in a move to discourage such 
adventurism, demanded repayment 
for the arms already supplied It 1s 
thus possible that the Soviet Union 
in keeping with her policy has only 
‘sold’ arms to UAR possibly on 
‘liberal’ credit terms, as she did to 
Indonesia in the fifties and early 
sixties The Soviet Union is col- 
lecting ats dues from Indonesia over 





8 Alms Tade an International 
n R Lewis A Frank, 1969, 
p 15 


Period 1950-69 
who got gifts of arms from U S 
6000 million 
4153 million 
2714 million 
2673 million 
2490 million 
2289 
1456 
1237 
1217 
1035 


million 
million 


million 


Tf e £p x A TF A 


million 
million 


e 


$ 25464 million 





a thirty year period according to an 
agreement arrived at recently 


Aus suppliers exercise control 
over recipients in a variety of ways 
as already indicated A few aspects 
may be specifically mentioned 


1 QUANTUM OF SUPPLIES By 
determining the quantum of supplies 
of arms and equipment to a coun- 
try, the donor (or seller) would very 
largely determine the size of reci- 
pent country’s armed forces ‘This 
would be in accordance with the role 
allotted to the reciprent country in 
global or regional affairs by the 
donor country 


2 NATURE OF SUPPLIES By 
determining the nature of supplies 
to be sold or given to a country the 
donor would automatically deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the forces 
of the recipient. country 


3 RATE OF FLOW OF SUPPLIES 
By determining the rate of flow of 
supplies, the donor would in effect 
prescribe the rate of build up of 
the recipient’s armed forces This 
could be accelerated or retarded in 
accordance with any priorities that 
the donor may have in mind 


4 PRESCRIBING SCALES OF RE- 
PLENISHMENTS AND SPARES Ths 
would determine the operability of 
imported equipment of the recipient 


country and would be à determining 
factor governing the battle worthi- 
ness of the recipient's forces 


5 LOGISTIC SUPPORT By deter- 
mining the extent of logistic suppoit 
that a recipient gets or 1s allowed to 
set up in the recipient country itself, 
the operational effectiveness of im- 
ported equipment 1s closely control- 
led This logistic support would 
include provision of spares for im- 
mediate maintenance/replacement, 
repairs and overhaul of equipment 
as needed by the technology snvolv- 
ed in particular items of equipment 
and facilities for moving equipment 
from units to logistic maintenance 
areas It would also include all 
elements of the infrastructure needed 
to keep equipment systems and the 


- forces. utdlising the equipment at 


optimum levels of efficiency 


6 TRAINING FACILITIES The do- 
nor country as innovator of equip- 
ment would have evolved appropriate 
tactical doctrines tor the employment 
of particular items of equipment as 
well as overall battle philosophies 
Training doctrines and material 
could be considered as ‘soft ware’ 
in relation to equipment hardware 
Denial of the former can render the 
latter mfructuous On the_positive 
side, by training officers and other 
ranks of recipient countries, the 
donof would in effect convert a sec- 
tion of the recipient country's elite 
to its views on international military 
and political affairs Thus it could 
in time build up a lobby in the reci- 
pient country for furthering the 
cause of the donor countiy 


It has been stated that more 
foreign trainees go to the United 
States under the military tramung 
programme than any other pro- 
giamme and at one time as may as 
15,000 foreigners were being tra:ned 
in US military. establishments 


7 TERMS OF PAYMENT By deter- 
mining the terms of payment—this 
is especially so of America and to 
a lesser extent of Russia—the donor 
country would effectively set limits 
on the types and quantities of equip- 
ment that a recipient could procure 
from other sources The process of 
build up of armed forces of a reci- 
pient country can be accelerated bv 
easing terms of payment, eg, by 


supplying at ‘cut’ rates and allowing 
grants or decelerated by stiffenmg 
the terms of switching over from 
g'tts or cut rates to normal rates 


8 SPECIAL MEASURES Certain 
special measures are effective— 
especially im the short or medium 
run--in regulating the armed 
strength of recipient countries These 
are withholding particular sub-sys- 
tems in major weapon systems to 
be supplied or already supplied such 
as electronic items or sighting and 
aiming systems of aircraft Where 
licensed manufacture is involved, 
the denial or delaying of supply of 
key sub assemblies or certain semi- 
processed items could freeze produc- 
tion in the recipient country The 
Ambajhari Ordnance Factory in 
India was delayed by two to three 
years by the US initially undertak- 
ing to provide technical assistance 
and supply of plant and equipment 
and subsequently stopping the assis- 
tance Similarly, the h.gh explosive 
and propellant plants projects which 
were dropped in the hope of obtain- 
ing supplies of the products from 
the USA, could only be revived: 
after a lapse of a few years 


dus arms aid and arms sales 
constitute an important element in 
the foreign policy of supplier states 
They are also effective levers in 
regulating the postures of countries 
dependent on supplies for arms 
Stated bluntly, infusion of arms into 
an area can create tension which 
later could either be escalated or 
defused as suits the supplier power 
This control by supplier states 1s 
total and wholly effective when the 
recipient 1s entirely dependent on 
the supplier and less so when the 
recipient 1s either self reliant or has 
acze:s to alternative sources of 


supply 


Conflicts in East and West Asia 
and Latin America in the postwar 
period illustrate the extent to which 
arms aid and sales have been used 
by world powers in furtherance of 
their :nterests as they visualised 
them 


It is true that ın a number of 
cas2s the calculations of donor 
countries have been proved wrong 
or that recipient countries have 
utilised arms not in furtherance of 
the donors’ objectives Yet arms aid 


remains an important instrument of 
foreign policy of the major powers 
o: the world 


F orsign policy objectıves underly- 
ing arms supplies have been elabo- 
rated ın the earlier analysıs Events 
ia West, South and South East Asia 
during the past five years have am- 
oly confirmed the correctness of this 
analysis Over the years a few other 
aspects of arms supplies by the Great 
Powers to small countries 1n sensitive 
regions, have also come into promi- 
mnce An examination of these 
aspects would assist the student of 
carient aftairs in more clearly dis 
cerning the objectives of Great 
Powers in releasing or withholding 
supplies ot weapons and associated 
equipment to one or other country 
in a troubled region 


First, selective arms supplies are 
a means of creating and sustaining 
pioxies through whom the arms sup- 
puers policies in a region could be 
given effect to The 1973 Paris 
Peace Agreement was designed to 
enable the USA to effect a clean 
disengagement from Vietnam, leav- 
ing hopefully South Vietnam in a 
position where it could hold its own 
in the face of any direct or indirect 
thrust that North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong may develop against 
Saigon However, in order to enable 
President Thev’s regime to stay 
secure—and if possible to roll back 
Viet Cong and the PRG—USA 
heavily armed South Vietnam’s 
armed forces and it looked for a 
time as if President Thieu’s regime 
with its well equipped armed forces 
might succeed in establishing its 
sway over the greater part of South 
Vietnam and acquire the stamina to 
ho'd on, thus providing an outpost 
for the USA in the region Clearly 
South Vietnam's intended role was 
to provide a useful foothold for the 
USA in South East Asia and to 
act aS proxy for ifs arms supplier 
and aid giver in containing Hanoi 


That, in the event, President 
Thieu's forces were not able to hold 
their own and thus failed to fulfil 
their role was due to the alienation 
of President Thieu's regime from the 
people X Strategical errors such as 
failing to associate moderates and 
neutrals with the administration. pri- 
marily accounted for the fall of the 
regime while President Thieu’s tacti- 


cal blunders in ordeung a premature 
and precipitate withdrawal of troops 
fiom the former imperial capital, 
Hue, and the abandonment of forti- 
hed positions 1n the Central High- 
lands, hastened the collapse of his 
reg:me 


Im the strategically and economi- 
cally significa ‘region of West Asia. 
Israel continuus to be 1egarded a» 
a usetul proxy for the United States 
By enabling Israel to retain a defi- 
nit? edge in weaponry over its rival», 
Israel’s self confidence would be 
sustained and its security assured 
And a militarily formidable Israel 
would be a viable surrogate foi the 
USA in West Asia and would b: 
recognised as such by Israel’s Arab 
adversaries as well as by Russia 


Till October 1973, US A's com- 
mitment to Isiael appeared open 
ended, judging by US A's reluct- 
ance to call Israel to oider for its 
failure to vacate Arab territory 
occupied in June, 1967 The Yom 
Kippur War and the resulting oil 
sanctions and price  escalations 
enforced by Arab oil producers 
trought home to American policy 
planners the risks 1nvolved in adopt- 
ing a policy of open ended support 
to Israel in the latter's disputes witfi 
its Arab neighbours Yet, because 
Israel's utlity as an effective proxy 
for the US A in West Asia remains, 
Israel continues to enjoy American 
military, economic and diplomatic 
support in sufficient measure to 
compel: President Sadat to seek 
US A's good offices to help resolve 
the Arab-Israeli dispute over the 
vacation of occupied territory 


In the sub-continent, Pakistan, 
ever since the conclusion of the 
Mutual Assistance Pact between that. 
country and the USA, in the mid 
fifties, has had a special role in 
American thinking President Ersen- 
hower did not envisage Pakistan 
utilising American military assist- 
ance in order to secure by force, 
compliance of its demands on this 
country Secretary of State Dulles 
also perhaps did not envisage that 
the only target for Pakistan's arms 
would be India However, he did 
believe that generous arms supplies 
to Pakistan would keep a conserva- 
tive regime in power in Pakistan} 
would ensure political stability in 
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that country®* and above all, would 
prevent Russian penetration into 
Pakistan It ss also possible that 
Secretary Dulles genuinely believed 
—as did British policy makers of the 
thirties and forties—that Pakistan 
would be a useful tool for indirectly 
influencing events in conservative 
West Asian and Gulf countries. 


If as a result of building up its 
military muscle, Pakistan used or 
threatened to use force to compel 
India to cede territory or comply 
with Pakistan’s other demands, the 
prospect did not undüly worry either 
Mr Dulles or other American 
statesmen 


The events of the past two decades 
—and more especially of the last 
few years—show that the threat to 
India’s security and to peace ın the 
sub-continent 1s directly proportional 
to the quantum of external arms 
assistance that Pakistan receives 
American and Chinese policy mak- 
ers have not been slow to recognise 
this fact of life 1n the sub-continent. 
Further, providing arms to Pakistan 
(free of charge, or at nominal rates) 
1$ from the donor's point of view a 
risk free and comparatively 1nexpen- 
sive form of pressurising India by 
posing threats to India's security In 
a Sense, Pakistan’s role as America’s 
proxy in South Asia is srmuilar to 
that of Israel in West Asia Pakistan 
however has the additional benefit 
of support from China and possibly 
some West Asian States, adding cor- 
respondingly greater dimensions to 
India’s security problems 


ye supplies by the great po- 
wers to the Gulf and West Asian 
countries also illustrate how closely 
connected are the arms supply and 
foreign policies of great powers 


The credit balances of Iran and 
Arab oil producers which were ris- 
ing steadily since the turn of thei 
decade, shot up spectacularly since 
late 1973 with the four fold increase 
in oul prices then enforced by OPEC 
This abrupt change in the price 
Structure of oil rocked the econo- 


9 American analysts had visualised in 
as early as the mud fifties that 
the secession of Bangla Desh (the 
Eastern Wing of Pakistan as it then 
was) was only aquestion of time, but 
a conservative regime would, in 
American thinking more easily 
succeed in ke.ping Pakistan intact 
than a ‘populist’ regime 


mies of industrialised nations as well 
as of third world countries lacking 
oil resources 


A, a very convenient way of 
mopping up at least a part of the 
cash surpluses of West Asian oil 
producers, the US A followed by 
France and Britain, anitiated. a drive 
for arms sales in the region The 
objectives of Britain and France in 
this were essentially to improve 
their balance of payments position, 
to keep their armament industries 
going and to improve their diplo- 
matic leverage over oil producers 
To the United States, however, mas- 
sive arms sales to West Asian coun- 
tries besides being a means of 
reclaiming petrodollars, ^ serves 
important political purposes 


In the two years ending 30th June 
1974, Iran bought at least $5800 
mn worth of F-14 (Tom cat) fighter 
bombers, Tow antitank missiles and 
other sophisticated weaponry from 
the USA, according to a report of 
the US General Accounting office, 
released to the Press ın January '75 
The US A also loaned the services 
of 610 American military advisers 
and weapon specialists to train 
franian military personnel Since 
then, Iran 1s believed to have placed 
orders for American military equip- 
ment worth $3 Bn This 1s besidés 
the equipment—chieftain tanks, 
ground to air missiles and commu- 
nication equipment worth approxi- 
mately $1 Bn purchased or to be 
purchased from Britain 


From Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
USA has secured orders for the 
supply of aircraft, APCs, missiles 
and communication equipment 
worth $15 Bn and $ 8 Bn respec- 
tively Qatar, Abu Dhabi and UAE 
have also been purchasing arms from 
Europe and the US A, 1n significant 
quantities 


According to West Asian observ- 
ers, arms purchases by these states— 
especially Iran, was nothing to do 
with the Arab-Israeli 15sue—a point 
not without force considering the 
readiness—indeed the eagerness— 
with which USA agreed to release 
its most recent aircraft and ship 
systems with all their weaponry, fire 
control and electronic counter mea- 
sures equipment to Iran Indeed, 
Iran while demanding that Israel 


vacate occupied Arab lands has 
declared that it will not ‘mix oul 
with politics-—indicating that in 
the event of hostilities breaking out, 
Iran would not discontinue oil sup- 
phes either to the West or even to 
[Israel 


According to Arab opinion, the 
efforts of oi rich Arab states to 
acquire billions of dollars worth of 
arms, does not, ın fact, improve the 
mihtary posture of Arab States vis- 
a-vis Israel ‘This has been expres- 
ed as candidly as as diplomaticallv 
possible, by Hassanein Heykal In 
an interview with a Beirut Weekly 
(Al Ousbon al-Arabi) published on 
January 27, 1975, he 1s reported as 
Saying < The Arab World ıs 
buying great quantities of weapons 
and where ıs this weaponry” If we 
look at the Arab States, without 
mentioning names, we can see that 
they have spent no less than 8 to 
10 billion dollars on arms and “de- 
tence systems” over the past year, 
and perhaps more And where is 
this weaponry? Where 1s it along 
the line of confrontation? And 
whom is X serving? And who 1s 
the enemy?’ 


Heykals lament clearly ıs that 
the massive arms inducted into 
Saudi Arabia, Gulf Arab States and 
Iran have served to mop up oil dol» 
lars and far from strengthening 
Arabs in their confrontation against 
Israel would only serve to promote 
dissensions within the Arab camp 
and also possibly between Iran and 
one or other of her Arab neighbours 


d sie is another aspect of arms 
infusion into West Asia which has 
ominous possibilities At the height 
of the oil crisis in the fall of 1973, 
American statesmen cautioned West 
Asian oil producers of the possibi- 
lity of American intervention in the 
area to seize some at least of their 
oi fields 1£ they attempt to ‘stran- 
gulate’ the economies of western oul 
importers In order to lend credi- 
bility to these threats, American 
warships cruised in the Arabian Sea 
and inspired leaks of American 
troops practising desert warfare, ap- 
peared in the world press These 
threats were not without effect since 
some at least of the oil producers 
started supplying oil discretely to the 
USA and Western Europe despite 
the official embargo imposed by 


OAPEC America too softened its 
stand, since West European coun- 
tries who were hurt by the oil 
embargo were unprepared to extend 
whole-hearted support either to 
America’s projected tough stand 
vis-a-vis the Arab countries or to 1ts 
apparently open ended commitment 
to Israel In fact West Europe was 
by no means happy at the use of 
NATO facilities by USA for air 
lifting urgently needed munitions to 
Israel ın October 1973 


Threats of military intervention in 
West Asian oj] producing countries 
have been repeated more recently 
in unambiguous terms by American 
statesmen!? It may be argued 
that there ıs inconsistency ın Ame- 
rican policy in that while supplying 
arms to West Asian oil producers 
on a massive scale, USA talks at 
the same time of intervemng by 
force should oil producers hurt the 
vital interests of America (or of its 
allies) There ıs in fact no incon- 
sistency ım America’s West Asian 
policy The real objectives of in- 
ducting massive arms supplies into 
the region are threefold Firstly to 
mop up petro-dollars, secondly to 
keep out Russian arms and thereby 
prevent Russia from entering or 
extending its influence ın this critical 
area Thirdly to ensure that in the 
event of any internal turmoil 1n the 
newly rich oi states, successor 
regumes are either army dominated 
or otherwise conservative in 
character, 


To ensure that arms recipients do 
not assert their independence to a 
point where ıt would either hurt or 
even embarrass the United States, 
the latter may be expected to so 
regulate the supply of spares, other 
support facilities and above all am- 
munition for the sophisticated arms 
supphed, that recipient countries are 
held on a tight leash and are denied 
the means to pursue a really inde- 
pendent policy especially if such 
policy runs counter to US interests, 


D ominant powers wish to stay 
dominant In armament technology, 


10 Defence Secretary James Schlesinger, 
‘We shall not, I think expect to 
readily tolerate such a renewed oil 
boycott I think the reaction of the 
United States will be far more severe 
this time’ (Indian Express & other 
Delh: Papers) 


the two super powers are dominant 
within their respective alliances 
Within the Western alliance and 1n- 
deed in the world, the USA is the 
dominant arms producer, but, Bri- 
tain traditionally has had a versatile 
armament industry—including air- 
craft, electronic and nuclear indus- 
tries Britain has continued to de- 
velop her armament and aircraft 
industries which have proved to be 
useful foreign exchange earners, 
besides providing gainful employ- 
ment for sizeable bodies of skilled 
workers, engineers and designers 
France too has had such industries 
traditionally which she has taken 
care to further develop in order, as 
much to acquire badly needed 
loreign exchange as to secure a 
measure of independence vis-a-vis 
USA and NATO West Germany 
and Japan, the other principal allies 
ofthe US A had broad based arma- 
ment industries of their own before 
and during World War II 


However, at the end of the war, 
these countries were disarmed by 
the victorious allies and restrictions 
imposed on their armament indus- 
tries Gradually these restrictions 
have been eased and West Germany 
has recreated capacities to build a 
variety of conventional armaments 
and submarines of limited tonnage 
Japan in keeping with 1ts general ın- 
dustrial policy has found it more 
rewarding to build equipment based 
on designs purchased from the USA 
Considering the high competence of 
German and Japanese industrialists 
and technologists and their well deve- 
loped production bases, they will 
not have much difficulty in switchmg 
over to conventional armament pro- 
duction at fairly short notice Their 
present policies however are based 
on concentrating on general indus- 
try rather than armament production 
which 1s precisely what the USA 
wants 


T USA as the leader of the 
Western Alliance, has been insist- 
ing that her allies buy the bulk of 
their armament requirements from 
the US A an order to offset its ex- 
penditure in Europe in maintaining 
American troops and installations 
The argument that in the interests 
of standardisation, allies ought to 
have common equipment (made in 


USA) has also been used This 
last argument cuts both ways 
NATO’s European allies, especially 
Britain has used the same argument 
to get NATO nations to pool their 
resources under British leadership 
to get weapons made by or 1n asso- 
ciation with Britain In particular 
Britain would like to see the ground 
to air missiles and fighter bomber 
aircraft designed and manufactur 
ed by her and ther partners accepted 
as standard armament for NATO, 
forces 


The smaller countries of NATO 
have their own problems — Lacking 
armament industries comparable to 
those of Britain and. France, not to 
speak of those of the U S A —these 
countries are 1n no position to com- 
pete with the well established leaders 
of the armament industry Their re- 
quirements of arms too are modest 
in comparison with the senior mem- 
bers of NATO Yet the purchase 
of foreign mihtary equipment does 
affect their foreign exchange posi- 
tion But because they are not 
without ‘bargaming strength, the 
generally accepted pattern 1s for the 
vendors of major miltary equip- 
ment to NATO countries to sub- 
contract work to the buyer countries 
in proportion to the quantum of 
their respective purchases 


F urther consideration of the ever- 
growing market for arms 1s relevant 
World armament expenditure which 
was running at $137 billion a year 
in 1952, had risen to $222 Bn m 
197211 and ijs now estimated at 
about $270 Bn It ıs no doubt 
heaviest in the USA, USSR and 
China, quantitatively as well as a 
proportion of the respective coun- 
tries’ GNP 


The super powers in order to 
maintain their technological lead 
have to invest heavily in defence 
R&D and armament production 
Others, especially the smaller coun- 
tries, im varying measure, would per- 
force have to follow by buying 
armaments from one or other of the 
major armament producing coun- 
tries Yet others (like Pakistan or 
Israel) 1f aligned to a Great Power 
by Treaty or by secret understand- 


11. Ref World armament & disarma- 
ment SIPRI Year Book 1974, pp 
206 et seq 
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ing may obtain armaments either at 
nominal cost or even free of cost 


It was noted earlier that withidl 
Alliances, the dominant power, 
tends to lay down armament policies 
and generally control armament 
production and distribution ‘his 1s 
especially the case with the USSR 
which is so overwhelmingly power- 
ful 1n comparison witb its partners 
of the Warsaw Treaty Orgamsation 
(WTO) that the latter have little 
scope for carrying out weapon 
R&D or production except within 
Whe framework of mulitary equip- 
ment and industrial policies laid 
down by Soviet planners 


IL, the case of the Western Al- 
lance, the USA ıs dominant, but 
Britain and France have armament 
industries of their own which cater 
to their individual requirements as 
well as to those of some countries 
of the second and third world. 


Although there 1s serious compe- 
tition and rivalry as between Britain 
and France in capturing the Euro- 
pean and Third World arms mar- 
kets, the two in association with. 
other West European countries have 
an even greater interest 1n meeting 
the bulk of NATO's own require- 
ments of arms, for the obvious 
ieason that apart from the arms. 
market opened up in affluent West 
Asian countries, Americas NATO 
allies constitute the largest and most 
homogenous market The NATO 
arms market 1s also the most sophis- 
ticated since 1ts forces include Ame- 
rican forces who would always have 
the best weapons and equipment 
that American technology can pro- 
vide 
_ Thus by catermg to NATO re- 
quirements—or at least a reasonable 
proportion of such requirements— 
West European armament techno- 
logy (1e British, French and to a 
lesser extent West German and 
Italian armament technology) would 
stay reasonably close to that of the 
world’s leaders The USA 1s 
reluctant to see her NATO allies 
develop high technology weapon 
industries such as nuclear, aerospace, 
under water and computer indus- 
tries 


It 1s their lead in these industries 
that distinguishes the super powers 
from middle powers Should tbe 


latter either individually or, more 
probably, collectively 1n groups also 
develop these industries, several 
consequences would follow Firstly, 
the arms market of super powersl 
would contract because of more 
manufacturers being able to offer 
competable weapons at comparable 
prices This would make the arms 
industries of the super power less 
prosperous and so more dependent 
on state subventions Periodically 
replacing old armaments by more 
recent models would become even 
more expensive than 1t is 


Secondly, the influence that arms 
sales now secures for the super 
powers would stand considerably 
eroded because of the entry 1nto the 
field of middle powers forming as- 
sociations or groups, who would 
have their own armament industries 


The recent fierce controversy re- 
garding the new fighter aircraft for 
NATO, which has apparently been 
resolved by the decision of Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway and 
Belgium to go in for General 
Dynamics F-16-.1n preference to 
the French Mirage F-1 (M53) has 
to be seen in this context Apart 
from the immediate reward of a 
contract for 316 aircraft worth 
$2000 mn, the firm eventually 
hopes to net another $18,000 mn, 
worth of sales in the next ten 
years This 1s only one aspect of 
the matter The other and more 
serious one from the point of view 
of France and West Europe is that 
iL would result ın West European’ 
aerospace industry lagging further 
behind America’s 


T he USA wants a fairly 
coherent and economically strong 
West Europe—but not a West 
Europe which is also a mihtarily 
strong entity Should West Europe 
add high mulitary capability to its 
economic strength 1t would emerge 
as an independent centre of power 
in its own right and to that extent 
reduce the overall supremacy of 
the USA, although in practice West 
Europe would support the USA as 
at present, on most world issues 


Likewise, the Soviet Union would 
like East Europe to develop econo- 
mically — within. the — socialist 
framework, so that incentives for 
defectng to the West would 


diminish and make for a more, 
stable socialist alliance Again in 
parallel with the military relation- 
ship prevailing between the leader 
and other members of the Western 
Alliance, the Soviet Union would 
not like any of its alliance partners 
to be militarily significant in their 
own right or acquire the competence 
to build weapon systems based on 
advanced technologies 


T closure of the lucrative 
NATO market and their being shut 
out from high technology areas 1s 
only one penalty that middle po" 
wers such as France, Britain, Swe- 
den and Switzerland are likely to 
suffer There 1s another danger 
also to which they are exposed. As 
other countries create their own 
armaments industries, the size of the 
{ree armament market would pro- 
giessively shrink making ıt more 
and more difficult for them to sus- 
tain broad based armament and 
other high technology industries. 
For example, Turkey which already 
has a sizeable armaments produc- 
tion base 1s laying the foundations 
for a strong aeronautical industry 
which would enable her to produce 
Mach 2 fighter bombers 1n a decade. 
She would no doubt need collabora- 
tion and help from a technologically 
advanced country  Northrops of 
USA-—the designers of the success- 
ful F-5 and F-17 aircraft are 1n the 
field and may most probably suc- 
ceed 1n netting the Turkish contract. 
Lockheeds with its improved F-104 
and new Lancer aircraft are also in 
the field as also Britam with its 
Jaguar and Harner aircraft 


Spain and Brazil are rapidly de- 
veloping their armament production 
competence as is South Africa 


Israel, in order to insure against 
delays 1n supplies from the USA, as 
well as to earn foreign exchange has 
already built up a respectable arms 
industry within her borders ‘This 
arms industry while meeting Israel's 
principal needs and earning welcome 
foreign exchange also provides 
Israeli leaders with considerable 
bargaining strength in their nego- 
tations with the USA for arms 
supplies 

Pakistan has reportedly struck a 
deal with France whereby the latter 
would help Pakistan to set up an 
aircraft and missile production com- 
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plex The pian appears to be to 
assemble Mirage aircraft in Pakis- 
tan from imported components and 
eventually build the entire aircraft 
system im Pakistan Already Pak- 
istan 1s manufacturing French heli- 
copters and German anti-tank mis- 
šiles under licence The deal with 
France however would be far- 
reaching in its effects It rests on 
the premise that oil rich West 
Asians would finance the Pakistani 
venture—so assuring France of im 
mediate returns in hard currency— 
buy the equipment turned out by 
Pakistan and also hire the services 
of Pakistan: military personnel for 
traimng the forces of West Asian 
customers for Pakistani arms ‘This 
venture will confer on Pakistan the 
advantage that arms suppliers now 
have on their clients 


S uch competence building on the 
part of the non-traditional arma- 
ment producing countries, besides 
resulting in a shrinkage of the avail- 
able market for the Majors, could 
also give rise to political. problems 
for the USA, the country which has 
consistently used aramament sup- 
ples as an important tool of State 
policy In the short space of a year, 
contracts for the supply of aircraft 
and sophisticated arms worth bil- 
lions of dollars have been concluded 
by American weapon manufacturers 
with oil rich West Asian countries 
Technically all such contracts would 
have to be cleared by the State De- 
partment Yet, such 1s the power 
of the military 1ndustrial complex 15 
the USA that their high powered 
salesmen can persuade key politica] 
and mihtary figures ig the recipient 
country as well as in USA itself to 
let the deals go through without 
the State Department being able to 
come 1n till ıt ıs too late Consider 
ing the volume of American military 
sales to Iran, Saudi Arabia and a 
few other West Asian States it 
would be necessary for USA to loan 
the services of American advisers, 
instructors and technicians so that 
recipient countries may be able to 
handle and service the equipment 


This has understandably caused 
concern to members of the Defence 
Appropriations Saudi Committee of 
Congress who considers that it 1s!2 





12 Times of India, 16th June, 1975, 


particularly concerned that the long 
term security interests of the United 
States might be jeopardised by large 
cash sales of sophisticated weapon 
systems in areas of potential con- 
flict Congressman Les Arpin ob- 
served that arms sales may become 
‘a new way for US to become un- 
wittingly embroiled in a commuit- 
ment to another nation’ and that, 
‘massive arms sales may lock us 
into incumbent regimes whose, 
chances of survival are often mmi- 
mal ‘Thuis ıs one serious danger 


The other, which was brought out 
by Congressman Du Pont ıs that 
US arms supplies may create 1m 
balances 1n a troubled region He 
demanded that by its unbalanced 
sales of weaponry the US should not 
‘promote the predominance of one 
nation over its neighbours or en- 
courage an arms race’ Criticising 
the recent sale of three submarines 
(and modern destroyers and air 
ciaft) to Iran he noted that ‘US 1s 
running the danger of encouraging 
Iran to enlarge its sphere of military 
activity in a way that may bring it 
into potential conflict with other 
nations far beyond the confines of 
the Persian Gulf 


These are indeed weighty argu 
ments based on the sad experience 
of a quarter of a century, and illus- 
trate the dangers to which the third 
world is exposed because of the 
\igorous arms supply policies of the 
super powers 


The US Senate ıs now considering 
legislation which would bring under 
closer State Department (and Con 
gressional?) scrutiny the sales 
efforts of armaments manufacturers. 
The move may to some extent curb 
the sales of sophisticated arms ta 
foreign countries, by the same token 
it would reinforce the main argu- 
ment of this paper that arms sales 
is an important element of state 
policy of major powers. 


though super power confron- 
tation may appear to be most 
serious ın Europe, super power de- 
tente 1s especially stable 1n this area 
despite China’s suggestions that the 
Soviet Union while appearing to be 
anxious about its Eastern front 
would strike at West Europe This 
1s because, whatever the secret 
ambitions of both super powers 
regarding Europe, neither can afford 


to destabilise the existing frontiers 
for fear of triggering events which 
may run out of control 


Defence Secretary James Schle- 
singer! has declared | unambt' 
guously that any Soviet attack on 
West Europe with conventional 
weapons would elicit an American 
response with nuclear weapons The 
immediate use of ‘nuclear weapons 
to halt a Soviet thrust, was (would 
be) intended to force the Soviet 
Union to negotiate’, according to 
New York Times. The Defence 
Secretary while testifying before 
Congress reportedly indicated that 
‘the first use of nuclear weapons 
even in very limited ways carrieq 
grave risks of escalation and would 
be considered only when the conse- 
quences of conventional defeat 
would be even more serious’ ‘This 
would place the use of nuclear 
weapons in its proper perspective— 
namely the threat to use them can 
be invoked only to defend the vital 
interests of a nuclear power or of 
an ally whose survival 1s of profound 
importance to the nuclear power. 
Hence the Soviet Union 1s unlikely 
to violate West Europe’s frontiers 
and thus set ın motion a chain of 
events which ultimately may lead 
to a nuclear exchange 


Tas leaves the tension spots 
in the Third World as the areas 
where the Great Powers would 
play their traditional power game. 
Even in these areas, following 
the traumatic events of Vietnam. 
the USA would not in future 
contemplate direct intervention 
President Ford himself has announce- 
ed that the USA cannot fight other 
people's battles for them The USA 
would *help them, but not with U S 
military personnel, but with arms 
and economic aid’! Ths m- 
creases the importance of arms sup- 
plies (and selective economic aid) 
to sensitive regions of the world as 
an instrument of the super powers’ 
foreign policy 


In order to free themselves from 
the influence of Great Powers some 
of the countries of the Third World 
who have suffered in the past either 
from Great Powers or from ther 
proxies, are endeavouring to build 





13 Hindustan Times, May, 31, 1975 
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within their own borders, at least, 
basic arms industries 


Yugoslavia, Egypt and India, the 
original advocates of non-alignment 
and non-involvement in the quarrels 
of super powers as the best policy 
for all countries and especially for 
newly emergent independent coun- 
tries, recognised that non-alignment 
also has its dangers since 1t exposes 
countries to pressure by expansion 
ist neighbours who can align them- 
selves with a super power and draw 
on the strength of that super powet 
to secure 1ts own ends Yugoslavia 
for economic reasons established a 
useful armament industry. India 
finding it difficult to obtain arms 
supples on commercial terms from 
her traditional Western suppliers in 
times of crises established a very 
modest armament industry But 
India is still far from being self- 
sufficient in arms designing or pro- 
duction 


Egypt after the sad experiences of 
1967 and 1973 has found ıt neces 
sary to build up essential arms in- 
dustries within the country to meet 
her own and Arab needs Affluent 
Arab countries have promised finan- 
cial support for the scheme but a 
reasonably strong armament base 
can be established only over a period 
of time Tull the mdustry 1s firmly 
established, the country in varying 
degrees would continue to be vul- 
nerable. 


KE ids developed ^ countries, 
(UDC's) ıt is now admitted, are 
underdeveloped not because they 
are not endowed with natural 
resources, (indeed some of them are 
bountifully endowed by nature) but 
because they have failed to throw up 
enough dedicated leaders of ade- 
quate stature, comprehension and 
determination and so faded to mo- 
bilise their manpower resources and 
develop their full potential The 
difficulties in the way of UDCs in 
developing their industries would be 
considerably magnified when UDC's 
attempt to develop armament indus- 
tries of their own UDCs would! 
need to obtain capital, much of it 
in the shape of scarce foreign ex- 
change, weapon production know 
how and, in some cases, speciah 
sem:-finished. or processed materials 
as well All these would have to 


come either from one of the Great 
Powers or from an industrially ad- 
vanced ‘middle’ power The trans- 
fer of weapon technology to a needy 
UDC as we have seen, would only 
come about when a technologically 
advanced country deems it politic- 
ally expedient to part with the tech- 
no.ogy, besides getting generous 
financial recompense 


An important stage in a UDG 
attaining self reliance 1s to secure 
the collaboration of a technological- 
ly advanced country to set up wea 
pon production facilities within 1ts 
borders But this.is only a half way 
house and self reliance is attained 
only when the UDC uses such col» 
laboration facilities as take off points 
for developing further needed faci- 
lities on its own Given the charac- 
ter of and compulsions under which 
the political and bureaucratic elites 
in UDCs operate, the importation 
of technical ‘know-how’ from ad 
vanced countries may smother indi 
genous talent and perpetuate ths 
dependence of UDCs on the techno- 
logically advanced countries UDCs 
would need to guard against this 
danger 


There are three main lessons for 
us from all this First that India 
cannot afford either economucally 
or strategically to be dependent on 
external sources for its essential 
defence needs Hence, despite the 
critical situation we are 1n, efforts 
would have to be made to build up 
our defence industry Since ultimate- 
ly the defence industry as well as 
national security can only be assur- 
ed by coordinated development of 
industry generally, more strenuous 
efforts are called for 1n building up 
Our aerospace, chemical, electronic. 
general engineering, ship building 
and vehicle industries 


The all round build up of these 1n- 
dustries would provide real econo- 
mic muscle for the country and at 
the same time enable us to create 
an adequate defence production base 
on our own which would discourage 
covetous-neighbours from consider- 
ing aggressive actions against us 


Second, there could (will) be areas 
in which foreign collaboration may 
be necessary considering our as yet 


madequate R&D base But colla- 
boration with foreign agencies for 
the import of technology would have 
to be in strictly defined areas 
Further, learning from our experi- 
ence over the past two decades and 
more, it 1s cheaper to buy foreign 
technology outright 1n selected areas 
where we wil be operating in a 
buyers market, rather than go ıp 
for collaboration agreements Im- 
mediate and worthwhile rewards are 
obtamed by widening and strength- 
ening our production base ‘This 
would reduce the drain on foreign 
exchange resources, increase output 
and thus fortify our economy, pro- 
vide employment as well as train- 
ing for our workers, technicians and 
managers, and above all psycholo- 
gically reassure us Hence the ım- 
portance of judicious purchase of 
technology if that can save us valu- 
able time and yield these benefits 


Tou as an immediate measure 
foreign purchases of equipment from 
abroad must be severely discours 
aged Arms imports tend to perpe 
tuate our dependence on others It 
also creates and sustains local lob- 
bies seeking to promote the interests 
of foreign arms supphers We can 
make do with minimal foreign pur- 
chases provided our defence R & D 
and defence production agencies in 
cooperation with the Services, do 
what others do—namely adapt bold- 
ly, known designs with necessary 
modifications The emphasis has to 
be on result oriented research. 


We would do well to follow the 
example of Russian industrial plane 
ners who emphasise quite proper- 
ly that if production agencies are ta 
produce useful products they ought 
to continuously upgrade their pro- 
cess and product technologies Liye- 
wise if research and development 
efforts are to be meaningful, they 
would have to be entirely produc- 
tion oriented ‘This 1s especially so 
in respect of defence research 


We can acquire self reliance and, 
correspondingly, immunity to ex- 
ternal pressures if we ensure that our 
defence R & D and defence produc- 
tion agencies function as an inte- 
grated team whose sole function 15 
to provide the wherewithal needed 
for the country’s defence, in time 
and at bearable cost. 


- Ín the eighties 


SQUADRON LEADER K.S, TRIPATHI 


THE strategic scenario 1s changing 
dramatically The enemies of yes- 
teryears are emerging as friends. 
The strategy of confrontation has 
yielded place to the philosophy of 
detente—‘philosophy’ because the 
world leaders today talk 1n the strain 
in which only Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to in the fifties and for which 
he was called an impractical 
visionary 


The bi-polar world structure of 
the quarter of a century following 
World War II is becoming mult- 
polar China vociferously denies 
that ıt ıs a super power or that it 
has any hegemonistic ambitions It 
identifies itself with the third. world 
—the developing world The Soviet 
Union 1s passionately advocating the 
cause Of detente and peaceful co- 
existence The nightmare of the 
frustrating Vietnam war continues 
to haunt the United States The 
Americans are no longer willing to 
‘pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any 
friend, oppose any foe in order to 
assure the survival and success of 
lberty'1 Since Kennedy gave this 


inspiring commutment to his coun- 
trymen, the world has vastly 
changed . 


Hardly had a decade passed when 
President Nixon sounded an entirely 
different note He said, ‘the time, 
has passed when America will make 
every other nation’s conflict its own 
or make every other nation’s future 
our responsibility or presume to fell 
the people of other nations how to 
manage their own affairs’ The 
Dullesian arrogance of power and 
the Kennedian global commitment 
to the cause of democracy were 
replaced by what came to be known 
as ‘shuttle diplomacy’ of Henry 
Kissinger The corner-stone of Pre- 
sident Ford’s foreign policy continues 
to be promotion of the concept of 
detente, and one of the first things 
he did shortly after assuming office 
was to fly over to Valdivostov 1n the 
USS.R to hold talks with Brezhnev 
and sign an agreement proposing 
limitation of strategic weapons 


*Reprinted from the USI Journal, Jan - 
March, 1975 
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Donning the mantle of peace the 
world leaders today move around 
de-fusmg tension and building) 
bridges of peace and economic 
cooperation. 


A. new source of power is emerg- 
ing rapidly Power no longer grows 
omy out of the barrel of a gun but 
also out of a barrel of crude oil 
and crates of finished products a 
nation 1s able to sell Napoleon 
once dismissed Great Britain as a 
nation of shopkeepers but today 
shopkeeping has become such an 
attractive and zealously guarded 
preoccupation that France continued 
to debar Great Britain for years 
from membership of the European 
Economic Community Industry 
and trade are emerging as new 
sources of political power The 
greater the industrialization of a 
country, the greater ıs its political 
power and its trade balance, the more 
is its influence in international 
affairs It is not that the 1dea of poli- 
tical power growing out of economic 
power is a new development, for 
Great Britain's East India Company 
carved out a huge empire out of its 
trading enterprise in India, but trade 
has of late acquired a new respect- 
ability No longer does any one 
contemptuously refer to an econo- 
mical prosperous country as a 
nation of shopkeepers í 


New centres of power have 
emerged and these centres do not 
necessarily have big guns to buttress 
their power structure ‘Their power 
is based mainly, and in some cases 
even exclusively, on their economic 
strength The emergence of Japan 
as an economic giant, wielding vast 
influence m international affairs— 
almost solely due to its trade—is a 
modern development Japan, no 
doubt, has a department of Defence, 
but if its defence forces were to 
determine Japan's place in the 
comity of nations, 1t would not be 
able to claim even a back seat 
Similarly, the members of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) 
have jomtly emerged as another 
centre of power and they derive 
their strength not from their armed 
forces—but from their mutual eco- 
nomic relationship and trade _ 


The emergence of EEC is a 
significant development for several 
reasons First, it 18 remarkable that 


1 


nine West European countries sank 
their traditional differences—some 
of them tinged with memories oj 
bitter hostilities spread over centur- 
jes—and agreed to constitute a 
common arrangement for economic 
co-operation, marketing of products 
and entering into joint trade rela- 
tionships with other countries This 
arrangement signifies the triumph 
of common economic interests over 
narrow national considerations and 
it 13 politically as important as it 
is economically a model for other 
countries to follow Secondly. the 
economic cooperation among these 
countries 18, 1pso facto, a guarantee 
against an outbreak of armed hostili- 
ties among the members and the 
vast sums of money which would; 
otherwise have gone into building 
up defence forces against each other, 
would now be spent, one hopes, for 


‘greater mdustrialisation, more pro- 


ductivity and improving the general 
living standards of their peoples 
Thirdly, instead of frittering away 
their resources in penny pockets of 
industrial development for their own 
individual purposes, the EEC nations 
can now avoid duplication and waste 
and develop mutually complemen- 
tary rather than competitive indus- 
tries Scarce resources and raw 
materials could now be pooled to 
build up a balanced industry EEC 
will also have a much better collec- 
tive bargaining position vis-a-vis 
other nations and it 1s precisely this 
which gives them enormous power 
politically 


AXcother significant development 
has been the rise of the West Asian 
countries as a group of oil produc- 
mg and exporting countries after the 
October 1973 Arab Israels conflict 
The countries of West Asia suddenly 
realised the importance of their oil 
and in an unprecedented show of 
unity rose as a body to use oil as a 
weapon of war and diplomacy The 
world which had got used to oil as 
the most economic and easily avail- 
able source of energy and had largely 
based its industrial growth on it was 
rudely shaken at being denied this 
source of energy It discovered with 
a shock that without oil ıt would be 
thrown back, at a stroke, into almost 
primitive days 


The oil producing Arab countries 
hesides enormously increasing the 


price of crude, stopped supplying 
oil to all those countries which did 
not condemn Israel for its refusal 
to withdraw from Arab land in 
several countries, some of them en- 
joying economic boom, the entire 
industrial machinery and the trans- 
portation system came to a grinding 
halt In others the prices of crude 
shot up to a point where it started 
intolerably hurting industrial growth 
This had electrifying diplomatic 
effect, which no armies of Napoleon 
or Frederick the Great could have 
achieved Countries vied with each 
other 1n issuing statements promising 
solid support to the Arabs and 
condemning Israel for its recalcit- 
rance This culminated in the 
Israeli withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal zone on the Sinai front and 
from Golan Heights on the Syrian 
tront 


Apart from successfully using oil 
as a weapon of war and diplomacy, 
the oil producing and exporting 
countries earned enormous profits 
from thei’ oi] The fabulous wealth 
earned by these countries from their 
oil and the political influence wield- 
ed by them due to their unity im 
managing the export of oil 1s a deve- 
lopment solely arising out of econo- 
mic constraints of the modern 
world 


Tis relations among nations will 
irreasingly be governed, in the days 
to come, by their economic needs 
and compulsions Economic con- 
siderations will transcend political 
and ideological doctrines, historical 
enmities and religious, nationalistic 
and chauvinistic bigotries Econo- 
mic realities will dictate new and 
seemingly hizarre relationships New 
power centres will rise, necessitating 
new alliances for some sort of a, 
balance of power j 


Countries rich ın mineral resour- 
ces, Taw materials and agricultural 
products and which can judiciously 
husband their resources for imndus- 
tnalisation are bound to acquire 
new dimensions of power However, 
real power 1s more likely to be exer- 
cised by countries which are contigu- 
ously situated and which may form 
some sort of a common market 
for pooling and for better utili- 
sation of their resources and techni- 


cal skills Countries from Iran to 
Burma fall into a neat pattern and 
command almost unlimited resour- 
ces They have oil, nuclear energy, 
coal, iron ore and a host of other 
muneral resources, besides rich agrı- 
cultural lands, which with modern 
technology can yield bumper crops 
sufficient to feed the teaming millions 
of the region They also have highly 
advanced technical know-how and 
necessary infrastructure for rapid 
industrialisation of the entire area 
What 1s required is political wisdom 


It is not unlikely that ın course 
of time these countries will emerge 
as a common economic market, 
wielding enormous political. power 
This development is possible only if 
the leaders of thus region sink their 
petty differences and rise above 
their narrow national interests 
and, above all, avoid falling prey 
to the machinations of interested 
foreign powers There are already 
favourable signs of mutual co- 
operation and, as time goes, these 
are likely to pick up further After 
all Germany and Francs were sworn 
enemies for centuries and a sizeable 
percentage of today's French popu- 
lation has been witness to the hor- 
rors of the blitzkreig of Hitler The 
Maginot line fortifications are stand- 
ing monuments of an era when 
marauding hordes of German 
armies used to invade France, and 
the mention of the Siege of Paris 
invokes even today memories of the 
dark period of French history And 
yet France and Germany are today 
the two most important members of 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity with the best of relations 


T he Soviet Union and the United 
States have more or less renounced 
their ideological quarrels and are 
cooperating today on wide-ranging 
economic and technical projects In 
a new economic offensive the Soviet 
Union has signed trade agreements 
with countries with which it did not 
have the best of relations a few years 
ago Today the Soviet Union has 
trade agreements with France, Ger- 
many, Japan and even China, which 
in unabated frenzy still pours all 
the choicest invectives on it Their 
intensified political feud, border dis- 
putes and fusillade of polemics not- 
withstanding, China and the Soviet 
Union signed an agreement for the 


first civil air service between Mos- 
cow and Peking in 1973 permitting 
Chinese aircraft to overfly Siberia. 
something which was unthinkable 
only a few years ago Both coun- 
tries followed ıt up by further agree- 
ments on exchange of goods and 
modes of payment ‘Trade between 
the two countries is likely to grow 
further, cutting across their hosti- 
hty on the political front 


The United States and China, for 
long at daggers drawn, have now 
signed trade pacts and are slowly 
en'arging the scope of their econo- 
mic cooperation In 1973 Ameri- 
can trade with China surged forth 
tenfo!d from the 1972 level “Exports 
to China reached $ 8400 million by 
the end of 1973 and imports from 
China totalled $60 million accord- 
ing to reports from officials of the 
White House and of the State and 
Commerce Departments quoted by 
newspapers China's worldwide 
trade went up from $47 billion in 
1971 to $58 bilhon m 1972 and 
was an estimated $ 7 billion in 1973 
representing about 4% of China’s 
GNP which 1s the same as of the 
USSR The United States is also 
seeking today friendship of Arab 
countries and helping Egypt and 
Syra to reconstruct their war 
ravaged economy 


Another area which has the po- 
tential of developing into a centre 
of power 1s Africa Raven by tribal 
dissens:ons and exploited by the 
Whites, Africa ıs today an under 


developed continent with numerous 


problems The Africans are, how- 
ever, mcreasingly becoming consc- 
ious of their destiny The formation 
of the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU) was the first import- 
ant step towards a political solution 
of their problems and as they be- 
come more industrialised, they 
would, no doubt, realise the 1mport- 
ance of vast resources of their rich 
land and form themselves into an 
economic community which would 


rival any similar organisation in the 
world 


\ V hile the economic compulsions 
of the nations may provide them an 
impetus to seek regional cooperation 
and thereby help in lessening ten- 
sions and reducing the possibilities 
of an armed conflict among them, 


they may also provide them the alibi 
for intervention in the affairs of de- 
veloping countries for exploiting 
their resources and raw materiais 
The mihtary and global strategies 
emerging 1n the context of the eco- 
nomic needs of the countries in the 
years to come may assume several 
forms Since there will be an in- 
creasing shortage of raw materials 
the advanced countries are bound 
to seek, first, new pastures for raw 
materials and, secondly, to ensure 
that these raw materials are shipped 
back home through safe channels 
As the pace of industrialisation in- 
creases due to economic coope- 
ration among the regional countries, 
the search for new markets 1s bound 
to be intensified, leading either to 
mutual inter-regional cooperation, 
or to increasing rivalries 


im ai niciest and survival in the 
face of keen economic competition 
may cement the bond among the 
regional and economically allied 
countries as long as their own na- 
tional aspirations do not collide 
with each other No sooner do their 
interest clash then the members ot 
the community would choose to go 
their own way and enter into bila- 
teral relations with third parties 
During the recent oil crisis, the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organı- 
sation (NATO) were subjected to 
tremendous stresses and strains and 
some members chose to fend for 
themselves by entering into bilateral 
relations- with the oil producing 
countries If independent economic 
policy 1s found to serve the national 
interests better, a situation demand- 
ing severence of relations with other 
economic partners could also deve- 
lop France bioke off from NATO 
on the nuclear policy and Greece 
quit 1t due to what the Greek Prime 
Minister Constantine Karamanlis 
felt was NATO's inability to stop 
Turkey from creating a situation of 
conflict between two allied countries 
over the Cyprus issue Similar dı- 
vergence of economic interest could 
cause a schism in the economic 
Organisations too 


Militarily the members of the eco- 
nomic communities would find it 
more profitable to strengthen their 
economic bonds, for their common 
economic interests would bring 
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them together mulitarily too, mak- 
ing ıt unnecessary to maintain large 
forces against one another. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if a country 
would lower its guard even against 
its economic ally, even though the 
possibilities of a full-fledged war 
breaking out among the members 
of an economic organisation are 
becoming increasingly remote How- 
ever, the chances of a war breaking 
out between two similar organi- 
sations due to rivalry m pursuit of 
new markets for their products and 
raw materials for their industries 
cannot be ruled out War could 
also break out over fishing rights, 
territoria] jurisdiction. over water, 
disputes over the continental shelf 
and right of passage on the high 
seas Efforts at economic domination 
of the developing countries and 
machinations to thwart their plans 
to husband their raw materials for 
the:r own purposes may also lead to 
war During the recent oil crisis, the 
threat of outside armed intervention 
in West Asia seemed so real that 
some countries m the region mined 
their oil wells to blow them up in 
the event of the threat materialising 


The only guarantee against such 
threats would be an organisation of 
the developing countries to manage 
their own raw materials and to de- 
mand just prices for them In the 
absence of such an organisation, 
the developing countries would run 
a real risk of being subjected to all 
kinds of economic pressures or even 
being attacked and occupied by 
more advanced countries or group 
of such countries The May 1974 
UNO meet on raw materials high- 
hghted the need for the developing 
countries to organise themselves 
into well-knit communities for more 
intensive exploitation of their own 
materials and for using them for 
rapid industrialisation or for sale at 
reasonable prices 


x he economic groupings of 
developed countries will no doubt 
result in an elimination of the 
threat of war among them except 
in situations of unavoidable clash 
of national interest but the affluence 
derived from economic prosperity 
will, however, strangely be used in 
an unprecedented arms race Efforts 
to outdo each other will gam new 
momentum and the dichotomy of 


detente on one hand, and rivairy 
in the manufacture of increasingly 
sophisticated arms on the other, 
will become more accentuated. 
The developing countries will 
paradoxically follow the footsteps 
of the advanced countries and 
invest ever increasing sums of 
money 1n acquiring new weapons of 
destruction The oil crisis brought 
fabulous wealth to the oil produc- 
ing countries in West Asia, but 
most of them are spending their 
money on armament projects 
While the advanced countries know 
the horrors of a modern war fairly 
well and would perhaps not let an 
inexorable situation develop, it 15 
doubtful if the developing countries 
would exercise such restraint and 
avoid war If war breaks out m 
Asia the advanced countries would 
get an opportunity to test their new 
weapons at the cost of Asian lives 
and to fish in troubled waters, eco- 
nomically, politically and militarily 
However, the rat race for arma- 
ments, rivalry for raw materials 
and confrontation arising out of 
protection of sea-lanes may involve 
the super powers themselves in a 
real conflict, bringing the missiles 
home to roost 


rice his appointment as the US 
Secretary of Defence ın Julv 
1973, James R Schlesinger has at- 
tempted a reappraisal of the Amc- 
rican armament policy 1n the light of 
what was, according to him, a new 
"missile gap’ in the Soviet-American 
nuclear confrontation 


In mid-1973 the Soviet Union was 
reported to have tested multiple 
mdependently-targetable re-ently 
vehicle (MIRV) warheads on at 
least two newly developed inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
vehicles, which according to US. 
analysts could pose a serious threat 
to the land-based US ICBM force 
by 1975 One Russian MIRV pack- 
age 18 believed to carry at least six 
warheads Another two Russian 
Strategic mussiles are also possibly 
being equipped with MIRV 


According to the US Defence 
Secretary, these developments will 
pose a serious threat to anything ap- 
proaching a future mulitary parity 
between the US and the USSR and 
impose a roadblock to further con- 
crete agreements in Phase 2 of the 


Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) between the two nations 


Te Russian missiles referred to 
by Schlesinger are, SS-17, SS-18, 
SS-16 & SS-19 The SS-17, a follow- 
on to the one megaton-warhead 
solid-propellant SS-11 Savage, 1s 
designed to provide a first strike 
capability agamst USAF/Boeing 
Minuteman 3 ICBM alos It is 
believed to carry four MIRVs The 
SS-18 is being planned as a replace- 
ment for the liquid fueled SS-9 
Scrap, which carries a 20-megaton 
warhead According jo Schlesinger 
the SS-18 MIRV carries ‘at least 
six’ warheads with a force to the 
order of one megaton each or more 
Referring to the Soviet mussiles at 
a press conference, Schlesinger said 
on the SSX-18 the Soviets will have 
at some point in the future an 
array of warheads with yields of the 
order of one megaton and as pre- 
sumably their accuracy improves 
that can be developed into a major 
counterforce threat against US: 
based strategic retaliatory forces’? 
SS-16, has been planned as a re- 
placement for the solid-propellant 
SS-13 ICBM and according to Schle- 
singer its purpose was not yet clear 
The SS-19 1s possibly a competitor 
to the SS-17 as a follow-on to the 
SS-11 Again firm evidence of 
MIRV tests with the SS-19 is not 
available Schlesinger also reported 
on the development of the new long 
range SSN-8  submarine-Jaunched 
ballistic missile for the Russian 
Delta-class submarme and said 
‘there 1s no reason to assume that 
the Soviets will not ultimately MIRV 
their SLBMs We have seen no 
evidence of that as yet’ 


Asked at what point ‘do your 
computers tell you' the Soviets 
might cross the US in the number 
of warheads, where the US current- 
ly holds the advantage, as opposed 
to total megatonnage where Russia 
already holds the lead, the Defence 
Secretary replied, ‘By the early 
1980s or mid 80s, they will have, 
if they continue the present pro- 
gramme, a very formidable force 
Structure’ Referring to the greater 


2 ‘Aviation Week and Space Techno- 
logy’, August 27, 1973, P-16 The 
subsequent quotations from James 
R Schlesinger are also from this 
magazine 
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payload capability of the current 
Soviet ICBMs such as the SS-9 
when compared with the substan- 
tialy smaller Minuteman, Schle- 
singer said ‘What we are most 
concerned about 41s the Soviets 
have a disproportionate amount of 
throw-weight—their throw-weight 1s 
in the order of four to one They 
have something of the order of 50% 
more ICBMs If they marry the 
technologies that they are now ac- 
quiring to the throw-weight that 
they possess under the 1nterim—and 
let me underscore—1nterim (SALT) 
agreement, then they could develop 
a clear preponderance of counter- 
force capabilities as distinguished 
from the US We do not want to 
allow. such an imbalance in terms 
of strategic forces to develop, and, 
therefore. the purpose of the SALT 
2 negotiations will be to maintain 
a balance and to preclude the mar- 
rying of these newly acquired techno- 
logies to the existing Soviet numeri- 
cal advantages ' 


W nen the SALT I agreement was 
signed on May 26, 1972, Admiral 
Thomas H Moorer, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, felt that 
there was ‘relative strategic (nuclear) 
parity’ betwen the two countries. 
The US was limited to 1,054 land- 


based inter-continental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs), 44 missile 
launching submarines and 710 


submarine launched ballistic mus- 
sies (SLBMs) The Soviet Union 
was permitted to have 1,618 ICBMs 
—91 more than she now has—62 
missile launching submarines and 
950 SLBMs The agreement set 
no restrictions on the number of 
warheads that could be placed on 
each rocket Nor did it limit bom- 
bers, short and medium range mis- 
siles and tactical nuclear weapons 
that can be used on the battlefield 
By 1975 half of the US lead-based 
missiles should be MIRVs (multiple 
independent re-entry vehicles), each 
launcher tipped with a package of 
three independently targeted war- 
heads that can hit widely separated, 
preplotted targets Some operational- 
ly deployed Soviet mussiles also had 
multiple warheads 1n 1972 but they 
were not yet independently target- 
ed. and this made up a balance bet- 
ween the two This balance was 
reportedly upset by mid-1973 when 
the Russians conducted tests of their 


own MIRVéd missiles The US had 
thought that the Russians were 
lagging behind by five years ın de- 
veloping MIRVs Even now Schle- 
singer does not expect Russia to 
finish the development of MIRV 
technology before 1976—and more 
important, does not expect the Sc- 
viets to match the US inventory 
before the mid-1980s Still, the tests 
were a disquieting sign that the 
relentless Soviet momentum in wea- 
pons research 1s closing the techno- 
logy gap Schlesinger’s main goal 
therefore 1s to enable the American 
armed forces to meet the new 
challenge 


T get SALT H going, the Ame- 
rican Admunistration wants ‘bar- 
gaining chips’ in the form of new 
weapons and argues that they may 
prove even more necessary if the 
talks fal The 1975 budget request 
includes $13 billion to continue 
accelerating the development of the 
Trident missile launching submarine 
which will eventually cost $13 
billion each to produce The Navy 
wants Tridents to start replacing 
Polaris submarines ın 1978 ‘The 
budget also contains 500 million 
for development of the B-1 bomber 
which the Air Force hopes to buy 
244 for $11 bihon by 1980 as a 
successor to the aging B-52s In 
addition, the Air Force wants 206 
million to test-fire eight Minuteman 
missiles from their silos in Montana 
5.000 mules into the Pacific to 
demonstrate the system’s reliability 


Work on several new weapons 
system has also started Among 
the items are (a) $125 million for 
cruise mussiles that could be fired 
from either submarines or aircraft 
Powered throughout its flight by a 
jet engine, the 15-ft-long mussile 
would fly up to 1,500 miles, hugging 
the surface to elude Soviet radar 
and deliver its warhead squarely on 
target (b) $248 million for advance 
ICBM technology, included in this 
fund is also the money for a new 
nuclear warhead called MIRV (for 
manoeuvrable re-entry vehicle) that 
could change direction in flight It 
1s a unique technological develop- 
ment to evade defensive missiles and 
has perhaps not yet been developed 
by any other country It also would 
be more accurate than any existing 
Minuteman warhead, (c) $16 mil- 


lion for the propulsion system of the 
Narwhal, a new small submarine 
that would carry an undetermined 
number of nuclear-tipped missiles 
and be so fast and manoeuvrable 
that 1t could perhaps evade Soviet 
antisubmarine forces for years to 
come, though the Soviets have a 
surprise development in that area 
themselves They are building the 
world’s largest aircraft which would 
fiy just above the water level, detect- 
ing and destroying enemy sub- 
marines 


The arms race between the two 
super powers 1s becoming increas 
ingly fierce and costly. A mighty 
array of new weapons, exotic m 
concept, is emerging rapidly. In 
years to come, MIRVs and remotely 
piloted vehicles (RPV), carrying 
‘smart bombs’ could be guided to 
drop their load to hit targets with 
pin-point accuracy These develop- 
ments point to a first strike capa- 
bility by both the super powers, 1e, 
a surprise nuclear attack to knock 
off all landbased nuclear installa- 
tions The only exceptions would 
be the mussile-carrying submarines, 
for which no effective counter-mea- 
sures appear ın sight, at least ın the 
foreseeable future 


The ‘posture’ statement issued 
annually by the Defence Secretary 
of the United States 1s always an 
important document but 1974’s pos- 
ture statement by James R Schles- 
inger was especially remarkable 
Firstly, ıt expressed the American 
concern, bordering on fear, over the 
growing numbers, sophistication, 


accuracy and destructive power of ` 


the Soviet weaponry, secondly, it 
reflected the determination of the 
United States to match them at a 
minimum effort and overtake them 
tf possible, and thirdly, ıt signified 
a shift in the doctrine for waging 
nuclear war 


The Schlesinger statement reveals 
the real source of the Pentagon’s 
worry By the end of this decade, 
the Soviet Union will have 7,009 
land based long-range nuclear war- 
heads averaging about one megaton 
a piece, while the United States—if 
no corrective action is taken, will 
have no more than 3,000 nuclear 
warheads averaging about 170 kilo- 
tons a piece 1975’s defence budget, 
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therefore, provides the basis for 
bigger missiles, heavier warheads, 
better weapons for the Army, Navy 
and the Air Force and a change in 
the theory of nuclear war itself 


I tıs now seven years since NATO 
dropped its threat of ‘massive reta- 
lation in the event of a Soviet 
attack and switched to the less rigid 
promise of "flexible response', 1e, 
invasion from the east would be 
countered not necessarily by nuclear 
weapons but by whatever reply the 
circumstances demanded, nuclear or 
conventional, big or small Unless 
forced to re-examine the options 

ecause of the deteriorating military 
balance, few people would now re- 
commend a return to the old ‘trip- 
wire philosophy’ which had for so 
long kept Western Europe in the 
permanent shadow of an all-out 
nuclear holocaust. 


In January 1974 Schlesinger dis- 
closed that nuclear strategy had 
undergone another fundamental 
change Hitherto the bulk of 
American strategic weapons, which 
provide an umbrella to the West, 
and been aimed at Soviet cities, 
threatening Russia with ‘assured 
destruction’ should she ever contem- 
plate nuclear aggression against the 
West For 20 years now the Ameri- 
can and the Soviet strategy has 
been based on a concept of deter- 
rence that came to be known as 
mutual assured destruction Called 
‘MAD’, an acronym coined by Mr 
Brennan, a scholar of the Hudson 
Institute, the doctrine holds that 
peace 1s best maintained by threaten- 
ing to obliterate an entire enemy 
society in retaliation for a nuclear 
attack Thus, the policy-makers 
argue, nuclear war becomes unthink- 
able In the summer of 1973 
Schlesinger disclosed that the US 
missile force was being retargeted 
to give the US a 'counterforce' 
capability, 1e, the means to strike. 
if desired, only at Soviet military 
forces and installations rather than 
let loose a wholesale volley that 
would also destroy population 
centres 


To justify the change in strategy, 
the Secretary of Defence argued 
that MIRV advances might tempt 
the Soviet Union to launch a limited 
nuclear strike against the US Under 


MAD, the only possible U S nuclear 
response would have been an all-out 
attack on Soviet cities That would 
not only be inhuman but suicidal, 
because Russia would retain enough 
missiles—particularly those aboard 
submarines, which are virtually in- 
vulnerable to attack—to obliterate 
US population centres Henceforth 
nuclear attack upon the West would 
be met under the new policy of 
‘flexible options’, not necessary by 
the certain obliteration of say Mos- 
cow or Leningrad, but by whatever 
scale of nuclear attack the circumst- 
ances demanded ‘This could be one 
symbolic low yield missile, fired as 
a warning shot, a bullet over the 
heads of the crowd, or the destruc- 
Lon of an enemy missile site or, in 
the last resort, the incineration of 
half the Soviet Union. Yet far from 
Schlesinger’s revelations being greet- 
ed with universal approval or even 
acquiescence, they have initiated a 
Strategic debate which 1s continuing 
on both sides of the Atlantic 


Cares of the switch in the 
nuclear strategy has centred upon 
two fears One is that the nuclear 
threshold has been dangerously 
lowered If the new doctrine of 
flexible options fails, then the most 
likely outcome 1s nuclear war, how- 
ever ltmited ın scale The other 1s 
that the change may lead or even 
umply, advances in the arms race 
which could destroy faith in the 
Strategic Aims Limitation Talks In 
fact, Americans have long been 
aware of the over-rigidity of the 
previous strategy of ‘assured des- 
truction’ Robert McNamara acknow- 
ledged this in his Ann Arbor speech 
in 1962 But since the Soviet nuclear 
power was then governed by the 
Khruschevian policy of minimal 
deterrence and since the United 
States enjoyed a substantial superi- 
ority in nuclear weapons, there was 
little incentive for change President 
Nixon, however, presiding during an 
era of nuclear parity, had on several 
aceasions, more recently, expressed 


-his discomfort. 


If the Russians attacked, say a 
country in Western Europe, would 
any United States President really 
feel justified 1n ordering the destruc- 
tion of Soviet cities—which until 
now has been his single option? He 
would have to take such a decision 


in the certan knowledge that the 
next wave of Russian missiles would 
be aimed, not at Western Europe, 
but at Washington or New York 
With a policy of ‘flexible options’, 
however, he would be able to de- 
monstrate, as the Pentagon charac- 
teristically puts ıt, ‘capabilities 
along the entire spectrum of the 
nuclear threat’ 


I f war 1s a continuation of politics, 
mulitary strategy ıs essentially a 
handmaid of political strategy, 
Political aims of a nation, however, 
are deeply influenced, if not often 
dominated, by its military prowess 
Some countries see their political 
objectives through the blinkers of 
their military powers and some find 
their political aims so circumscribed 
by the military realities, both of their 
own and of others that, 1n spite of 
clear-cut political arms they arè 
unable to realise them <A technolo- 
gical breakthrough ın the art of war 
or the development of a new wea- 
pon-system may alter politica? 
objectives and mulitary strategy. 
Economic compulsions of a nation 
too play an important role in the 
formulation of its political and 
military strategies and as the scram- 
ble for raw materials and new 
sources of energy becomes more 
intense, economic considerations 
will play an ever bigger role in 
shaping mulitary and _ political 
strategies 


The interaction of economic, 
political and mulitary developments 
presents such a confused mosaic 
today that 1t 1s difficult to figure out 
any particular pattern. This may 
perhaps sound somewhat platitudi- 
nous, for when 1n history has there 
not been a period of transition? But 
never before 1n history so much has 
happened in so many diverse fields 
in Such a short time at 1t has 1n the 
past few years Technological ex- 
plosion, monetary crisis, inflation, 
energy crisis, economic crisis, youth 
revolt, arms race, protracted wars 
(like Vietnam) swift wars (ike West 
Asia and Bangladesh), detente, new 
political and economic alliances and 
a rampant political mess almost 
everywhere—all these are highly 
diverse developments Not that they 
have not happened at some point in 
history, but what is so novel about 
this syndrome 1s that all these deve- 
lopments are taking place today 


simultaneously, making confusion 
worst confounded By the eighties, 
however, things will settle down to 
more recognisable political, econo- 
nuc and mulitary forms A new 
equation of power will emerge and 
the current transitory phenomenon 
will be replaced by a balance of 
alliances based on economic coope- 
ration Miltary strategy of the 
eighties will be tailored by the 
nuclear powers to promote their 
economic interests 


One of the most baffling develop- 
ments of modern times 1s the desire 
of the world leaders to live together 
in peace and their compulsion to 
add new and more destructive wea- 
pons to their armouries The con- 
cept of deetente 1s no longer a pious 
wish, today, but a political reality 
The world leaders realise that the 
days of armed confrontation are 
gone and that there 1s much to bene- 
fit from economic and technological 
cooperation, and yet the arms race 
is becoming curiouser and curiouser 
The new exotic weapons being fur- 
1ously developed by the super powers 
and the acquisition. of the latest 
arms by other countries, developed 
and developing, seem to give a lie 
to the talk of peaceful co-existence 
and mutual cooperation ‘The cru- 
cial question 1s whether detente is 
only a subterfuge to conceal the 
manufacture of more destructive 
arms with a view to deriving greater 
political influence and economic 
gains ‘There ıs no straight answer 
to this questian The choice bet- 
ween peaceful coexistence and arms 
race 1s simple, but logic and reason 
and the desire to live and let others 
live in peace have never been the 
pillars on which history has been 
built Will the nuclear weapons, 
MIRVs, MARVs, ABMs, Smart 
bombs, ‘laser weapons and a host 
of other highly dangerous weapons 
of today make us more responsible, 
rational and peace-munded than the 
earlier generation? Or shall we live 
under the thick and gloomy shadow 
ol these weapons, awaiting to bs 
consigned to a dreadful holocaust? 
Detente is, therefore, not a political 
expediency but a sine qua non, an 
essential prerequisite of human 
survival. 


The prospect of mere survival, 
however, has never been a very 


attractive proposition for mankind. 
Man has always been willing to take 
risks, howsoever great, to live with 
authority and power over those who 
are not willing to take risks In his 
anxiety to achieve this, man has 
learnt the art of taming the risks for 
himself and escalating them for those 
who are reluctant to take risks be- 
yond a point At what stage will 
this point come cannot be determin- 
ed by futurologists A variety of 
lactors will have to be considered 
to determine this stage It does not, 
however, mean that detente will not 
work or will not be practised De- 
tente will be given a fair trial and 
the nation-states will increasingly 
draw towards each other for greater 
economic and technical cooperation 
but detente will not take them far 
etente will give way at the very 
first jolt administered to it by a 
country determined to seek power 


The future wul witness an unpre- 
vedented acceleration ın the arms 
race In spite of the SALT talks 
the arms race has continued, if any- 
thing, at a faster rate In future too 
efforts will be made to limit the 
arms race but loopholes will always 
be tound to multiply and refine wea- 
pons of annihilation The future 
weapons will be infinitely more 
exotic, more sophisticated, more 
accurate and more destructive De- 
fence budgets of nation states will 
continually go up and an increas- 
ingly larger proportion of the gross 
national product will be spent on 
defence R&D and armament pro- 
jects Nuclear weapons will become 
commonplace and nuclear techno- 
logy will be developed to such a 
refinement as to produce pistol bul- 
lets to kill, at one shot, a small group 
ot people or rifle bullets to destroy 
an object like a jeep or a VIP staf 
car Electronics and laser devices 
will be increasingly refined to 
improve accuracy of targetting, 
A wide range of nuclear weapons 
from pocket bombs, no bigger 
than matchboxes, to 100-megaton 
bombs will be available for destroy- 
mg various types of targets Modes 
of delivery will range from nuclear 
rifles to submarines 


T here are several countries which 
have fairly advanced nuclear techno- 
logy and which are capable of pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons within a 
reasonably short time. Some of these 


countries may desire to acquire 
nuclear weapons for attempting to 
impose their national will on others 
and some may acquire them only as 
a status symbol The explosion of 
a nuclear device by India on 18 May 
1974 appears to have whetted the 
Pakistan: desires to acquire nuclear 
weapons at any cost 


I ndia 1s politically a highly mature 
country and 1s irrevocably wedded 
to peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
She has been ceaselessly advocating 
destruction of all nuclear weapons 
and harnessing of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes In a detailed 
exposition of India’s nuclear policy 
at a luncheon meeting of the Foreign 
Correspondents Association — for 
South Asia at New Delhi on 15th 
June 1974, Mrs Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Munister, reiterated India’s 
desire to use nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes She reaffirmed 
that India would not stockpile nu- 
clear weapons, because besides being 
‘bad and dangerous’, stockpiling 
‘does not make one safer. She 
offered to sign a total test ban pact, 
af everybody else agrees with it’, 
She said that the world community 
has to work out a system 'on a basis 
of equality where the human race 
can be safer and yet nobody can feel 
left out in the advance of science’ ? 
In an interview to the American 
Broadcasting Corporation im June 
1974, Mrs Gandhi explamed tht 
India exploded her nuclear d2.: : 
not with a view to Joining the n»..»ar 
club but because of the ‘human, 
social and above a" economic pro- 
blem’ She explained that India was 
a ‘different typo of member’ of the 
nuclear club The others were nu- 
clear weapon powers’ “whereas we 
just have the ability to explode a 
nuclear device ^4 


It 1s, however, doubtful if India’s 
high 1deals will inspire other coun- 
tries to abjure the use of nuclear 
energy for destruction Proliferation 
of nuclear weapons cannot be avoid- 
ed unless all countries possessing 
nuclear weapons follow India’s high 
example and banish nuclear weapons 
oi destruction once for all How- 


3 Sunday Standard, New Delhi June, 
16, 1974 


4 Indian Express, New Delhi, June 17, 
1974 
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ever, since this is unlikely to happen, 
several countries will go nuclear and 
the threat of the outbreak of a 
nuclear war would become a reality 


There are numerous groups of 
desperadoes and activists operating 
in various parts of the world, moti- 
vated by various kinds of pseudo- 
political philosophies They may be 
tempted to stealthily manufacture 
nuclear weapons to wreak vengeance 
against a system, a government or 
a people "There are also 1ndividuals 
who are haunted by real and imagi- 
nary wrongs and injustices done to 
them by the society or by a partı- 
cular group or race of people and 
they may be only too ready to com- 
mit nuclear arson There are coun- 
tries which are obsessed by their 
neighbours and may invent alibis for 
hurling a bomb or two at their 
neighbours in a certain mood of 
national desperation or in sheer 
chauvinistic fervour 


T he super powers have globai 
military interests and there are 
several areas where their interests 
clash In the past the super powers 
have shown remarkable restraint and 
wisdom when confronted with un- 
comfortable situations ‘The Cuban 
confrontation of 1962 brought the 
world to the brink of a nuclear war 
but wisdom prevailed The threat 
was removed and the world heaved 
a sigh of relief In West Asia thé 
two super powers cooperated recent- 
ly to bring peace but the clash of 
interests remains The relations 
between the Soviet Union and Egypt 
have become lukewarm but the once 
sour American-Egyptian relations 
have considerably improved The 
United States has earmarked large 
funds for economic aid to Egypt and 
Syria, besides restoring ambassado- 
rial relations with these countries 
In June 1974, President Nixon be- 
came the first American President 
in thirty years to visit Egypt In terms 
of Soviet-American relations this 
development was a setback to the 
Soviet Union and a significant gain 
to the United States 


Other areas of political and mil- 
tary disagreement between them are 
the Indian sub-continent, the Indian 
Ocean, South-East Asia, China, 
Africa and Latin America. Although 
the concept of peaceful co-existence 


and detente will receive further 
moral support from the super pow- 
ers, they wil continue to enlarge 
their nuclear stockpile Even if the 
problem of throw-weight versus 
number of MIR Vs ıs finally resolved 
following the Brezhnev-Ford agree- 
ment at Vladivostock in November 
1974, the super powers would still 
find loopholes to gain superjority 
over one another The current con- 
cept of building the strategic forces 
around Tnad—land-based ICBMs, 
submarine-based nuclear weapons 
and bombers—will continue but 
concerted efforts will be made to 
improve the sophistication, accuracy 
and destructive capability of the 
weapons Greater attention would 
be devoted to building submarines 
and equipping them with MIRVs 
Since the submarines would ply in 
the deep depths of the seas, possibly 
undetected, they may ^e able to 
launch a nuclear attack from close 
range It ıs, therefore, likely that 
the submarimes may dispense with 
the long-range ICBMs, which serve 
no useful purpose for attack from 
close-by areas The submarines 
may instead carry short or nter- 
mediate range missiles with greater 
payload and accuracy and since these 
missiles are not covered under the 
SALT agreements, their number, 
unlike that of the ICBMs, could be 
increased to any desired extent The 
quiet and undisturbed freedom of 
mobility of the submarines renders 
the giant ICBMs rather obsolete, for 
submarines are capable of approa- 
ching an enemy area as closely as 
they consider safe and launching a 


nuclear attack from the best possible 
range 


T he coming decade will witness 
frantic efforts to develop devices to 
detect and destroy enemy subma- 
rines The Soviet Union is reported 
to be developing a monster aircraft, 
which would fly just 25 to 50 feet 
above water—low enough to avoid 
radar detection—seeking and hunt- 
ig enemy submarines Develop- 
ment of an aircraft, however, 1s only 
an interim answer to the problem 
for aircraft are liable to be easily 
spotted and destroyed by the enemy 
The field where all the best scientrfic 
and technical brains of the super 
powers would be concentrated in the 
years to come would be ın the ma- 
nufacture of a reliable system of 


ABMs and of high speed, highly; 
mobile and light anti-submarines 
Till a reliable anti-submarine device 
and ABM system are developed, the 
super powers would desist from 
starting a nuclear war, howsoever 
modest its beginning, because the 
enemy submarines would be able 
swiftly to avenge and obliterate 
entire cities The coming years will 
witness feverish activity to improve 
the reliability of ABMs, for when 
the submarines attack what else 
can be relied upon except the 
ABMs? 


Í t ıs the enormous destructive 
capability of nuclear weapons and 
the fear of mutual annihilation which 
has been so far the best guarantee 
against the use of nuclear weapons 
But since smaller nuclear weapons, 
worthy of being used in tactical 
theatres, are now available, and since 
the area of destruction can be con- 
trolled and targets singled out for 
attack without much damage to 
others, nuclear war now becomes a 
possibility The current American 
concept of ‘flexible options’ 1s based 
on this possibility However, the 
option may not be invoked at all, 
it the attacking country chooses à 
small population centre for destruc- 
tion with credible threat to further 
escalate the attack, if retaliation 1s 
made The attacked country may 
retaliate only at the cost of another 
and bigger population centre Thus 
the country which takes the initia- 
tive in attacking a countervalue 
target would obviously enjoy an 
overwhelming advantage 


The American shift from counter- 
value to counterforce strategy will 
have to be revised again, for a 
countertorce strategy will not serve 
the purpose of credible deterrence. 
Destruction of a few nuclear sites 
wil not appreciably alter the muli- 
tary situation, particularly when 
submarines would keep moving 
underwater, laden with sophisticat- 
ed nuclear weapons Even assuming 
that the attacking country's inteil1- 
gence 1s perfect and capable of 
destroying all land based nuclear 
sites of the enemy, it will not be 
able destroy the enemy submarines, 
at least at the current level of 
technological progress Therefore, 
the country which gives unmistak- 
able proof of its determination to 


knock out an enemy population 
centre—to begin with a small and 
remote one—will dictate terms In 
any case the counterforce strategy 
will inevitably spill over or escalate 
into counter-value strategy and it is 
only when this stage ıs reached that 
the contending parties will show 
eagerness to resolve their differences 
oy negotiation Counterforce stra- 
tegy by itself would not yield a fruit- 
ful result, for the loss of a few 
nuclear installations would not com- 
pel a country to seek peace  Inter- 
national pressure to stop hostilities 
may work where the contending 
parties are small nuclear powers but 
if the belligerents are super powers, 
nothing except the fear of unaccept- 
able destruction of civil populations 
would deter them from escalating 
the nuclear war 


T he NATO powers wil seek 
greater independence trom their 
military obligations to the USA in 
the years to come in spite of their 
recent “dedication” to the cause for 
which NATO was formed 25 years 
ago They will enter into trade 
relations with the Soviet Union and 
Warsaw Pact countries and as the 
threat of attack from the Soviet 
Union or Warsaw Pact countries 
recedes, the Atlantic alliance will 
disintegrate as a military entity 
It will, however, further cement its 
bonds as an economic community 
and will draw closer to the Soviet 
Union, China, South East Asia and 
Africa for purposes of trade and 
economic cooperation — Militarily, 
NATO will lose much of its umport- 
ance in the years to come The with- 
drawal of Greece from-NATO’s, 
military command, following con- 
flict of interests over Cyprus with 
Turkey, has demonstrated the falh- 
bility of NATO as a military orga- 
nisation. whose sole purpose was to 
combat the USSR's growing power 
Now since the cold war era 1s over. 
NATO will lose its cohesiveness 


A new leadership will emerge in 
China and it wil endeavour to 
resolve 1ts border disputes with the 
Soviet Union by peaceful negotia- 


5 At a summit meeting 1n Brussels in 
the last week of June 1974 held to 
mark the 25th aniversary of NATO, 
the heads of the 15-nation alliance 
re-affirmed their faith in its principles 
and aims 
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tion Having freed itself from its 
border problems and bitter 1deologi- 
cal feud with the Soviet Union, 
China will pay greater attention to 
the countries of South-East Asia 
and try to establish her hegemony 
in this region She will develop a 
sizeable nuclear force China car- 
ried out her sixteenth nuclear test in 
the Lop Nor region on 17 June 
1974 and 1s now well on its course 
to develop ICBMs She has already 
developed some 50 medium range 
ballistic missiles and 20 to 30 inter- 
mediate range ballistic — missiles 
(IRBM) of 2500 to 3000 killometres 
range China would use her military 
power to buttress her political and 
economic offensive 1n. the area. She 
will also enlarge the area of her 
activity in Africa and try to win 
over new friends by the sale of her 
arms and industrial goods 


dns does not appear much 
change of relations between China 
and India improving in the fore- 
seeable future, mainly because of 
inherent rivalry between the two 
countries China. will continue to 
back Pakistan and may even pro- 
vide her a nuclear umbrella against 
India Chima’s continued insti4 
gation of Pakistan against India 
will serve her purpose of pinnmg 
down India to sorting out her dis- 
putes with Pakistan thus permitting 
China to establish her leadership in 
South-East Asia 


On account of the strategic ım- 
portance of the Indian Ocean, thé 
navies of the United States, Soviet 
Union, China, India and Japan will 
compete with one another in this 
region, and this may occasionally 
lead to a quarrel among them, short 
of war 


The coming decade will witness 
many more countries going nuclear 
and since their reasons for going 
nuclear would primarily be mih- 
tary, the eighties may witness a swift 
war among the neo-nuclear powers 
But before irreparable damage 1s 
done, the international community 
will interfere and prevent the belli- 
gerents from mutual destruction 
However, should a nuclear war 
break out between the super 
powers, there would be enormous 
damage before the warring nations 
return to the negotiating table 
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The world had nothing before it got zero 


India introduced the concept. The Sanskrit name for the 
figure was Sünya meaning void. India was the first to use 
it in the modern form The earliest inscription dates back 
to 800 A.D But there is evidence in Indian scriptures that 
the zero was used centuries before 

In this and other spheres Indian talents have enriched 
the world We at L&T try to continue the tradition Dy 
enriching life through industrial development. We design, 
manufacture and instal plant and equipment for every vital 
industry — steel, cement, fertilizer, paper and pulp, nuclear. 
Leading companies like Toyo Engineering, Snam Progetti, 
Humphreys and Glasgow, Davy Powergas have called on us 
for complete engineering, manufacturing and construction 
services in and outside India. i 


Who are we? A major industrial complex strategically 
located to serve the developing world The success of our 
service lies in the individual talents of over 10,000 people 


in our network of offices all over India 
LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED €» 
P. O Box 278, Bombay 400 038 
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beaches in the world, where you 
can sun-bathe, swim and watch 
the bikinis go by. 


Spend an afternoon in the y: 
shops, an evening in the LERA 
casinos And if you prefer 
outdoor sports, you can sail, 
water-ski, play golf or go fishing 
for the world's biggest blue marlin 


And depending on what time 

of the year you pick for 
your hohday, you'll also 

be able to go horse racing, 

deer hunting or 

deep sea diving. 
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Even if you've been abroad 

during the past three years, you 
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having to go to the Reserve Sank 
forit Air-India can process the 
necessary papers for you directly. 


At a price that sounds too good to be true 
During your holiday in Mauritius, you 

can live in the most comfortable hotels 

or rent an entire cottage for yourself— 
and still pay less rent than for accom- 
modation at a luxury hotel anywhere 


And if you're going in a group of 
four or more, Air-India has a 
fabulous discount for you Air-India 


also offers a special Excursion Farc— 


a large percentage off—‘or mdi- 
viduals Or you can ask your 
travel agent to arrange an all- 
inclusive group holiday for you. 
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first nylon tyre cord. 
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Every moment of every. day, RANBAXY, re-dedicates itself to: the, 
noblest art in the-world_ Medicine."Look around you: RANBAXY. ‘is 
everywhere, Extending its helping hand to people suffering from., 


disabling diseases associated with vital organs of the body and mind, E 
caused by germs, flies, stresses and strains...the Nst of ailments'is 
endiess...And, while it-helps, RANBAXY knows no caste, no class, 
3 no creed. It knows only one race, the:human race. 
And only one goal-to help the suffering millions 
is: from the miseries of pain’ disease, death. 

_ Towards this goal RANBAXY has been s 

i, working ever since. It's a wholly Indian J 
. company, manufacturing pharmace- 

x utical products of the highest. - 
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% quality in their well-equipped,, 
properly staffed, modern pla- 
nts. Fulfilling the natign’s 
goal of self reliance in the 
field of Medicine. And, 
constantly endéavouring 

| to manufacture néw 

; drugs that will gradually 

| wipe out the many alim- 
ents that still lurk in the 


destiny of mankind. `` 
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FABRICS 





maa-MGM 2399 A B 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 








The Lake Palaca, Udaipur 


Once upon a time the Ranas 
of Mewar held court here 
Now it s a unique hotel 
Replete with all manner of 
20th century fittings and 
amenities Yet rich with a 
culture as ageless as time 





The Ta; Coromandel! Hotel, 
Madras 


The finest hotel in Madras 

A serene reflection of the 
age-old Taj tradition Five 
minutes away from the main 
shopping centre and business 
centre 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsBay.} 





The Rambagh Palace, Jaipur 


Created at the height of the 
splendour of Jaipur When 
graciousness by itself was a 
way of life The Taj now offers 
it to you as a hotel A delicate 
fusion of the contemporary 
and the medieval 
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The Fisherman's Cove, 
Covelong Beach, Madras 
Located on a secluded palm- 
fringed beach from where the 
fishermen s catamarans go 
out each dawn 
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The Fort Aguada Beach 
Resort, Goa 


A gentle sea, quite without 
guile, froths at the feet of an 
old Portuguese fortress Here, 
on its ramparts, rises a poem in 
old brick and wood The Fort 
Aguada Beach Resort 





The Taj Mahal Hotel and 
The Taj IntereContinental, Bombay 


Two great hotels combining old-world 
panache with 20th century splendour, 
Both given over to the belief that people 
are people and that between friends 
nothing less will do They are hotels, 
quite simply, like few others in the world 
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For reservations, please contact ' 


Central Reservation Service, The Tay Mahal Hotel, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay, India (Tel 297755, 292329 Telex 011-2442 
Cable TAJGROUP 


THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS,INDIA 
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The pride and glory of India's jungles... 


Slaughtered 





for 





our country. Today they have dwindled 
to an estimated 2000! Wanton killing bi 


poachers and unlicensed hunters 1s 
taking tts toll. 


Rare birds and animals all over India are 
facing the same fate. Although every 
year they draw thousands of tourists to 
our wildlife sanctuaries. Bring in foreign’ 


exchange. Generate prospenty and 
employment even m rura) areas. _ 
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vanity, greed and 
person 


Only 30 years ago, as many as 30,000 
tigers burned bright in the jungles of 


gain! 


Our magnificent wildlife ıs part of our . 
superb natural heritage Let's do what we 
can to preserve it. Let's observe the ban 
on wildlife shooting Let's conserve 

the gift that nature has given us. For once 
destroyed, ıt can never be replaced. 





You have a beautiful heritage, 
You must preserve it. 
^6. 


Released by š 7A 
India Tourism Development Corporation fo? 


Department of Tourism 


Government of India. 
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NATION REGAINS 
SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 1975-76 


Progress in 
Power Output 


B All-time high of 79,764 million units generated. 
Record output of 260 million units per day. 


B 25 new power units generated 1800 MW, 
20 of them between September 1975 and 
March 1976. 


B 2,050,000 hectares of additional, irrigation 
potential expected to be created this year. 


B 6,356 villages electrified, taking the total to 
174,079, 140,000 pump sets energised 
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Protected Against Corrosion 
ITC tubes are correctly zinc 
coated according to the 
Specification IS : 1239 
(Part 1)-1973 Yourtoughest 
armour against long term 
Corrosion — like rust and 
abrasion 


Longer Life ITC tubes have 
the correct wall thickness 
according to the Indian 
Standard Specification Your 
warranty of longer life 


Trouble-Frea Flow ITC tubes, 
made by the Fretz Moon 
process, have no internal weld 
ridge Unlike in other tubes, 
there’s no chance of dirt in 
the water collecting onthe 
weld zone and slowly 
choking the tube 
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Bends without Damage - The Fretz 
Moon process ensures that 
the tube is uniformly stress- 
relieved Unlike others, 

ITC tubes can be cold bent 
without cracking at the 

weld zone. 


Stress -Relieved tor Even Strength - 
Unlike cold-formed tubes, 
ITC's hot fusion Fretz Moon 
process ensures uniform 
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inst corrosion 


metal strength throughout the 
tube — preventing preferential 
corrosion at the weld zone 


ITC's Special Customer Service :| 
ITC tubes bear the ITC 
symbol! at one metre intervals. 
The ’M stamp has been added 
on Medium quality tubes to 
differentiate them from Light 
and Heavy qualities — for 

your convenience 


INDIAN TUBE 


ITE 


THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 
A Tata-Stewarts & Lloyds Enterprise 


-the most trusted trade mark in tubes 
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an ideal nitrogenous fertiliser for foliar feeding 
under adverse soil and climatic conditions 
even in arid regions ! 


Shriram Urea is a versatile and ideal fertiliser because 


9 |t improves the fertility of soil. 

9 |t has the maximurh nitrogen content (46.4%). 4n 
9 It can be used for foliar feeding all crops under adverse soi] T7. | 
and climatic conditions. : 

9 it can improve crop yields in arid regions through foliar feeding. 
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india produces a wide range of 

consumer and other goods. 

Quality-wise, our goods compare 
| with the best produced any- 
B where in the world , 6 


|j Four of the highly industrialised P Develop 

! at f iZ., ol : : 

| Uk.UsAadUSSR "^ ' | greater pride in 

| account for one-third of our | Indian products 
exports and 

By buying Indian-made goods, Indian skills 9 

we strengthen our economy 
and create employment ^— e$mt. Indira Gandhi 
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Traditionally, ‘emergencies’ have become 
part of the unchanging scene in India They 
are declared with extraordinary fanfare, imple- 
mented ironically with the systems they are 
supposed to replace, and soon generate a plethora 
of cliche concepts and ideas which become part 
of the political status quo All emergencies in 
India’s years of freedom have invariably been 
sparked by a crisis of the ruling junta or class, 
apart from’ short-cuts to irregular decision- 
making, seldom has there been a desire to struc- 
turally remould society, and to give it new 
Strengths to tackle old and tough problems 


India, living under one emergency rooted in 
the 1970 crisis which developed around Bangla- 
desh, found itself thrust into a second emergency 
a year ago, on June 26, 1975 It 1s not our put- 
pose in this issue to probe the immediate pres- 
sures, personal or otherwise, which pushed India 
mto its most critical political crisis These 
studies we will leave for less tense times when 
facts are not censored and comment 1s tree We 
are concerned at this moment with the indefinite 
prolongation of two emergencies, for these emer- 
gencies and their implementation can begin to 
develop overtones which are extremely dangerous, 
both to ruler and ruled 


It would not be inexact to say that, with the 
possible exception of some extremist opinion 
which believes in violent stirrings, political parties 
were by and large disturbed by the visible break- 
down of the administrative system and the accept- 
ed disciplines of democratic functioning long 
efore the crisis of June 1975 While the Oppo- 
sition accused the ruling party of eroding the 
norms upon which rights and responsibilities 
rested, the ruling party charged that the Oppo- 
sition was ‘ganging up’ to embarrass by any 
opportunist stratagem the government in power. 
For our immediate purpose, it 1s necessary to 
recognise the general political collapse in the 
years proceeding the emergency without going 
into the more ramified area of who did what 


If events had not conspired to create sudden 
pressures in 1975, and if national leadership had 
been more thoughtful and more committed to 
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The problem 


national interests and national objectives, ıt may 
well have been possible without extraordinary 
powers to halt the spread of the political cancer 
and to begin a slow and steady recovery so neces- 
sary for a sensitive and sprawling continent of 
many cultures and characteristics That was not 
to be In fact, the ruling elite, covering many 
political complexions, appeared more or less 
unaware of the breakdown taking place, more 
so than the working people who were as always 
the recipients of inefficiency, corruption and 
harassment 


What we have witnessed over this year has 
been a carefully coordinated suppression of major 
Opposition activities, the drastic curbing of press 
and legal freedoms, the use of state machinery 
against political opponents, open interference in 
normal administrative procedures, the spread of 
considerable fear and insecurity, the subservience 
and silence of the ruling party and other allied 
groups, the suffocation of parliamentary debate 
and the indefinite postponement of elections, 
permissable under the emergency AH this, st 
has been argued, 1s designed to halt the rot, to 
save the country from anarchy and chaos, and 
to give the working people a fair deal These 
glossy promises are fading as we chalk up one 
year of emergency activity at ground level The 
old order continues, less anarchic, less chaotic, 
but otherwise much the same 


If we take note of the whispered debate that 
is on in the corridors of the secretariats, we 
would conclude that the dominant group of poli- 
ticians who now rule on the debris of the struc- 
tures built by the founding fathers of the Repub- 
lic can continue so lorg as the economic picture 
does not blacken This superficial assumption 
refuses to take note of the politics of town and 
village and how angers of various description 
have a knack of breaking the confidence of many 
presumptuous rulers Censorship creates the 
official myth of political silence and acceptance 
Who knows if the silence may not be a ‘deli« 
berate cover for turbulence 


When we study the apparent silence, we find 
it punctuated by terror and violence, the wea- 


pons of those who feel that they have no other 
avenue of protest Revolutionary youth, un- 
employed youth, dispossessed youth cannot be 
held when there 1s no battle plan to tackle the 
old and familiar problems of the working people 
in farm, factory and office Admittedly, twenty- 
point programmes, five-point programmes and 
single-point programmes are projected, but the 
masses ın their centuries-old wisdom know that 
in political life promises are made only to be 
broken, that the sanctions can only come from 
their own organised and participatory strength, 
the strength which emergencies and such enact- 
ments prohibit by curbingéthe free functioning 
of democratic/political. institutions 


What we have been witnessing over the past 
year 15 the realisation that nothing really changes 
The rulmg party, safe from election confronta- 
tons, remains basically uninvolved with the 
challenge of implementing even its limited objec- 
tives  Padayatras last for a day or two They 
are publicity-orientated, organised for the moment 
The Opposition 1s concerned not with meaningful 
alternate programmes, but merely with finding 
ways of resuming a political presence without 
losing dignity The admunistration blunders 
along, still wedded to the old checks and balances. 
but mounted by men who think more of them- 
selves than the country ‘The old passions are 
spent Self-preservation is the key word Only 
the lumpens sail close to the wind They have 
nothing to lose 


We have now reached a point when the 
relevance of the emergency is being ques- 
tioned What was a year ago seen by 
some influential quarters as a necessary 
disciplining 1s now viewed as a blanket cover 
for consolidating a manipulative system ot 
rulership, a mix of techniques in which not sur- 
prisingly the elite of the third world are tradi- 
tionally skilled, even though these have not 
acquired the finesse of their more sophisticated 
counterparts in the West There is a marked 
reluctance in ruling circles to discuss the ending 


of the emergency, when clearly the 1mpulses which 
sparked the declaration have faded out And 
this in spite of the claim that politics 1s now 
stable, the economy ıs on the upward swing and 
society 18 generally more disciplined There 1s 
now the possibility that the second emergency 
will continue like the first—and awaiting the third, 
if the industrial recession persists Increasingly, 
the thoughts of thinking Indians—and these 
include politicians of various hues! —are concern- 
ed with the political implications of an intermin- 
able emergency 


Few facts are available about the political 
patterns which are developing over our sprawling 
and diverse sub-continent, but, if historical ex- 
perience 1s any guide, the pulling down of demo- 
cratic rights should have sparked a mayor 
realignment of forces in town and village And 
no Intelhgence Bureau will grasp it Similarly. 
on the economic front, the flaunting of optimistic 
statistics on the basis of good monsoons 1s 
thoroughly short-sighted, for we must remember 
that emergency powers are being used without 
adequate comprehension to alter in the interests 
of economuc free-wheeling many postulates of 
balanced development In foreign relations, we 
continue to lose m image and stature—and no 
public relations work can hide the reality As 
tor the wider impacts of the emergency on 
intellectual quest and creativity, the picture could 
not be more depressing 


~The time has come to question the wisdom of 
perpetuating emergency rule over our land We 
do not constitute a tiny country or a city state 
We are a continent No cabal of politicians can 
hore to grasp the permutations and combinations 
taking place in this complex region Some form 
of healthy democratic assertion must replace tlic 
emergency Our political parties must agree on 
this through open debate and argumentation, 
through a consensus willingly entered into, with- 
out restraints and compulsions To this end, the 
lifting of the emergency is the first step All 
else 1s secondary 
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THE essence of the action taken on 
June 26, 1975 and in the weeks and 
months that followed it was to 
suspend the political process in the 
country 


There may have been some ra- 
tionale 1n. doing this at that time, 


Restoring the political process 


KOTHARI! 


both in dealing with the immediate 
and exceptional situation created 
by the Allahabad judgement and m 
meeting the more long-term threat 
posed by the opposition parties and 
the ‘JP movement’ from outside the 
framework of parliamentary institu- 


tions Since 1974, the political pro- 
cess—particularly the manner in 
which dissent, discontent and dis- 
enchantment were expressed—began 
io operate more outside than inside 
~ the basic framework of the polity, 
and it was felt by some in positions 
of power that the only way of 
dealing with such a political process 
was simply to suspend it. The 
assumption was that the system (or 
what remained of 1t) could then be 
more manageable "The Emergency, 
in other words, was seen to be an 
efficient 1nstrument of crisis manage- 
ment—a drastic step no doubt, but 
one that was necessary to put an 
end to the serious strains to which 
the system was being put 


A year later, ıt appears that this 
assumption was unwarranted and 
based on too simplistic an approach 
to the management of a highly 
complex, diverse and farflung society 
facing a large variety of problems 
none of which was amenable 
to an easy solution Suspension of 
the political process assumes that 
the government of the country could 
be detached from the politics of 
the country and carried on through 
some simple instruments of control 
and coercion In effect, however, 
such suspension makes the task of 
management much more difficult 
When politics 1s suspended, the 
exercise of power and authority 
becomes arbitrary and unpredictable 
— and soon gets out of hand This 
has indeed happened throughout the 
period of the Emergency It has 
never been smooth sailing It has 
often entailed considerable strain 
and produced unanticipated pro- 
blems for its main operators And, 
towards the end of the year it 
threatens to get out of hand 


The spate of jail-breaking events, 
the studied sullenness of the public 
In mass meetings despite all the 
Official effort to pack them with 
people and resounding slogans, the 
growing unease within the ranks of 
the Congress Party, the sense of 
outrage in some sections of the 
services at the arbitrary and arro- 
gant behaviour of some of the new 
bearers of power, the grim defiance 


of the people in the Turqman Gate 
episode, the backlash on the much 
publicized family planning pro- 
gramme (even among sections of the 
lower middle and self-employed 
classes that had earlier supported 
the Prime Minister), the refusal of 
powerful elements within the Con- 
press in some of the States, such as 
West Bengal and Kerala, to be 
cowed down, the known though 
unspoken, antipathy and deep con- 
cern even among the Prime Mimis- 
ters senior colleagues and a large 
number of Congress M.Ps—all 
these suggest that the Emergency 
has not only not paid dividends but 
has proved counterproductive 


As the year draws to its end, 
evidence from a number of areas 
and social and political segments 
suggests a rising threshold of des- 
pair, anger and resentment If the 
tulers of the country are able to 
reflect on the meaning of all this 
put together, the only conclusion 
they can reach will be that the 
Emergency, whatever its earher 
rationale and gains, has now become 


a hability and a way has to be found 
out of it 


S uch a conclusion may be 
difficult to admit by those who have, 
over a long period, defended the 
Emergency on so many grounds 
But ıt ıs a conclusion that 1s based 
on sound reasoning—not just on 
immediate evidence of the counter- 
productive character of the Emer- 
gency, but on two rather basic 
premises First, that the political 
process ts the ordering mechanism 
of civil society which makes it both 
manageable and goal-oriented Any 
suspension of this over a long pe- 
riod of time removes the very me- 
chanism by which orderly growth 
I$ possible and through which con- 
flicts of interest and opinion. which 
are inherent in civil society can 
be steered and regulated The 
absence of such a mechanism over 
4 long permd of time can only 
produce sudden and unforeseen 
consequences 


Second, that in a complex and 
plural society, the only way to make 
the political process operate as an 


ordering mechanism 1s to keep it 
open, so that it operates at many 
levels and 1nvolves a wide variety 
of actors The only rationale for 
an action like the proclamation ot 
the Emergency in such a society 1s 
to think of it as a temporary mea- 
sure to deal with an exceptional 
event or a major threat to survival 
Once such a condition disappears, 
the political process must be 
allowed to come back into its own 
—in its fullness 


I n ‘The End of An Era’ (Seminar, 
January 1976) I had analysed the 
situation. leading to the Emergency 
at two levels I had argued that by 
June 1975 the opposition movement 
had virtually collapsed and there 
was no serious threat to the regime, 
that, instead, there were signs of 
normalization with Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s acceptance of the Prime 
Muinister’s challenge of trying out 
the strength of his movement at the 
polls and with Mrs Gandhrs agree- 
ing to hold the election in Gujarat 
following Morarji Desai’s fast, and 
that the only threat that provided 
the raison d’etre for the drastic step 
of June 26, 1975 was posed by the 
unfortunate judgement of the Allaha- 
bad High Court in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s case and the partial stay order 
of the Supreme Court (I had, of 
course, argued that even this could 
have been handled through simple 
amendments of the Constitution 
which indeed were the basis on 
which the Supreme Court finally 
acquitted Mrs Gandhi of all charges 
against her) 


At another level, however, I had 
argued that the Emergency meant 
more than mere-survival of one 
person in office and that something 
had seftiously gone wrong with the 
system in the years preceding the 
Emergency, that major distortions 
had taken place in the functioning 
of the system, thanks largely to the 
extreme centralization of the poli- 
tical and administrative. processes 
and the gradual erosion of the party 
system. that the consequences of 
some major initial errors in econo- 
mic, administrative and educational 
spheres had come to the surface 
during the same period, that as a 
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result of all this a serious crisis of 
pertormance had set in which had 
produced massive discontent, a 
sharp decline in legitimacy and a 
growing climate of confrontation, 
and that with the Emergency the 
curtain finally fell on the system and 
the era that had begun under Nehru 
came to an end. 


I had argued in that article that 
the Emergency by itself provided no 
answer to either the crisis of per- 
formance or the erosion of legiti- 
macy and that, while accepting the 
end of one era, steps should be 
taken to move toward another 
which, while preserving all the good 
elements of the former system, 
sought at the same time to correct 
the initial errors, remove the distor- 
tions that had set in, restore to the 
Congress Party and the party sys- 
tem as a whole their due role, and 
restructure the political, territorial 
and administrative systems to make 
them more responsive, bring them 
closér to the people, and enable 
them to produce results 


The Emergency, ın other words, 
was by itself no answer to the crisis 
that had been growmg during the 
decade of non-performance preced- 
ing it and at best 1t had to be used 
as a temporary transition to a new 
era of both economic and political 
performance Instead, in the year 
since the Emergency it seems to have 
become an end 1n itself, conceived 
by some as relief from the need to 
prove their worth in elections and 
other form» of competitive politics, 
and used by some others as means 
of quick (if unbecoming) political 
ascendancy at the expense of both 
the legitimate bearers of power and 
the interests of the people at large 


Meanwhile, the suspension of the 
system itself has produced unfore- 
seen strains and dangers, thanks to 
the scope that the Emergency has 
provided to the arbitrary use of the 
instruments of coercion and intimi- 
dation by either inexperienced and 
arrogant or unscrupulous and corrupt 
people who got the chance of their 
hfe under the new regime and are 
today bent upon its continuation 


lhere are, of course, a large 
number of people who think that 


the Emergency has produced a lot 
of good—that it has, through the 
20-point programme, initiated a 
number of socio-economic changes, 
that it has, by putting an end to 
agitational politics im various 
spheres, brought peace in the run- 
ning of government, industries 
and the universities, that it has, 
through stern action against hoard- 
ers, smugglers and blackmarketeers, 
brought prices under control, greatly 
improved the availability of food 
and other essential commodities, 
given a boost to exports, and drama- 
tically improved the foreign ex- 
change situation, that it has allowed 
the government to take long overdue 
actions in important areas such as 
family planning and slum clearance 


These claims have to be discoun- 
ted for by reference to four counter- 
arguments (a) many of them have 
nothing to do with the Emergency 
and are a result of mdependent and 
torturtous factors, (b) for none of 
the steps taken was there a need for 
Emergency powers, (c) a large num- 
ber of the contemplated changes, 
eg, under the 20-point programme, 
are still on paper and-more rhetori- 
cal than real, and (d) many of the 
Steps taken have given rise to re- 
pression and intimidation, often of 
vulnerable sections of the people 
(eg, actions relating to compulsory 
sterilization and forced eviction of 
the poor from the cities), which in 
turn have produced backlash and 
violence, forcing the government to 
retrace its steps and discrediting 
entre programmes so that they can- 


not operate even at their earlier 
level 


Au this 1s apart from the main 
pomt that the country has had to 
pay too heavy a price for rather 
limited gains, namely, complete loss 
of personal freedoms, an atmosphere 
Of fear and insecurity, ruthless use 
of police and para-mihtary forces 
and of MISA and DIR for the sup- 
pression of political opponents, and 
the muzzling of not only the press 
but all forms of political expression 
and normal channels of articulation, 
including within the ruling party 
itself And with all this the actual 
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gains are rather marginal and mostly 
temporary, the chief beneficiaries of 
which have once again been the 
richer sections of' society who have 
become the principal supporters of 
the Emergency and the middle and _ 
lower levels of officialdom and the 
police who, now that there 1s little 
danger of exposure, have used all 
kinds of methods to extort a price 
for bestowtng favours or withhold- 
ing disfavours 


Towards the end of the year 
under review, with a slackening of 
the so-called discipline and the 
ascendancy of a new economic 
philosophy, this particular alliance 
of the richer classes and the purvey- 
ors of the new instruments of power 
and coercion became all too evident 
and posed a challenge to not just 
liberal values but the very nature 
and direction of the Indian nation 


WD csuitiüs for all these factors, 
»wever, the Emergency achieved 
one thing in a rather striking man- 
ner which must be taken full note 
of in thinking about the future ıt 
brought into sharp relief and expos- 
ed the basic weakness of the pre- 
Emergency state of affairs The 
Suspension of the political process 
under the Emergency 1s certainly to 
be lamented, both on moral grounds . 
and on the ground argued earlier in 
this article—that 1t has removed the 
very mechanism by which orderly 
growth is possible and has produced 
sudden and unforeseen strains 1n the 
operation of the system. 


But, the suspension of the political 
process also brought some relief, for 
with it was suspended the whole 
atmosphere of chaos and confronta- 
tion, of gheraos and bandhs that 
used to take place day in and day 
out without rhyme or reason, of the 
senseless dramatics and disorder in 
the conduct of parliamentarians who 
had lost all sense of decency and 
dignity of the House and behaved 
uke frustrated adolescents, of highly 
paid engineers holding whole regions 
to ransom by refusing to operate 
power plants, of students being used 
to coerce and intimidate MLAs for 
making them resign their seats in 
the Assembly, and of politicians of 
all parties—not excluding elements 


within the ruling party—encouraging 
all this behaviour in a mad scramble 
for popularity and power A large 
part of the political process before 
the Emergency had become just this 
and its suspension has not been 
regretted by many 


A ny return to normalcy must take 
full cognizance of this There are 
two points mvolved here. First, the 
bandh-gherao culture that had come 
to dominate the political process and 
had become the principal instrument 
of political bargaining must be put 
an end to The Indian political 
system, given its great diversity and 
the country’s large distances and 
hence the possibility of the govern- 
ment ignoring interests that are not 
highly organized and vocal, had 
been all along permissive of a 
degree of what ıs known as ‘extia- 
parliamentary’ activities But they 
had to be used sparingly and only 
under compelling circumstances 
They cannot be allowed to become 
the dommant medium of politicai 
pressure If, when Mrs Gandhi says 
that the situation that prevailed 
before the Emergency was not 
‘normal’ and that democracy had 
somehow gone off the rails, she has 
this 1n mind, she 1s right and should 
be permitted to bring this up in 
whatever negotiations take place 
between her and leaders of opposi- 
tion parties and other groups (We 
would strongly urge that such nego- 
tiations are undertaken ) 


Second, however, it 1s also neces- 
sary to go deeper into this issue. 
It is necessary to look into the rea- 
sons for the growth ın the last few 
years of the bandh-gherao culture 
and to try to remove them It has 
often been argued that this 1s a 
legacy from the pre-Independence 
period when we resorted to fasts 
and other forms of resistance to 
foreign rule ~There may be some- 
thing to this, but it is clearly not 
the main reason After all, during 
the fifties and early sixties—a period 
that was closer to the independence 
movement than the one that follow- 
ed it—while strikes and fasts and 
even gheraos and bandhs did take 
place, they were not the dominant 
channels of political articulation 
which still largely took place 


through the party system and its 
hnks with the legislative and 
admunistrative systems 


\ \ hat seems to have happened in 
the last several years is that the 
functioning of these systems, through 
a diffuse and pluralist structure ot 
participation in which almost the 
entire political spectrum was invol- 
ved, has given way to a highly cen- 
tralized apparatus of power in which 
the parties (including the Congress 
Party), and parliamentary bodies 
have come to play a progressively 
diminishing role, in which State and 
local levels have lost their autonomy, 
and in which voluntary bodies and 
interested organizations have gradu- 
ally been shunted out from the 
deliberative and decision-making 
processes 


With this, power got concentrated 
in the bureaucratic apparatus and 
in a few political bosses who in turn 
gradually lost touch with the people 
and became capricious and insensi- 
tive The result was that ıt was 
only by resorting to some dramatic 
action, only by raising the pitch of 
one’s voice and acquiring a nuisance 
value, that a given individual or 
group could get a hearing Hence 
the growing incidence of agitational 
behaviour in all spheres 


Incidentally, the accent on agita- 
tional methods on the part of oppo- 
sition parties and aggrieved groups 
also further contributed to the trend 
towards centralization as ıt focussed 
attention on urban metropolitan 
areas and diverted both resources 
and political energy from the rural 
areas where the main effort should 
have been ‘Thus, the opposition 
groups and agitational movements 
must take part of the blame for 
the centralization of the political 
process 


This then became the new 
language of politics and all but the 
most deprived groups began to take 
part in ıt Nor was it limited to 
opposing groups, it was also the case 
with communications within. the 
Congress Party Thus, it 1s interest- 
ing to note that the last bandh 
before the Emergency took place in 
West Bengal and it was called by 
Congressmen who happened to be 


in power ın that State The call for 
the bandh was given by the leader 
of an important faction 1n the Con- 
gress who also was a Munister in 
the government, ostensibly for in- 
creasing contact between the govern- 
ment and the people but in reality 
with a view to increasing his bar- 
gaming power within the party and 
the government The new language 
had thus spread all over the politi- 
cal spectrum 


The spread of the language of 
agitation and the bandh-gherao 
culture to non-political sectors, too, 
reflected a certain sense of remote- 
ness from power, of a sense of 
impotency and anomie in the face 
of a highly centralized and imper- 
sonal system, of a feeling that there 
was no justice in the normal course 
of things and that the new language 
was the only available means of 
self-expression ! 


A. s one looks into the future, the 
picture becomes even more frighten- 
ing After all, under the Emergency, 
the process of centralization has 
gone even further and the channels 
tor ventilating grievances and ex- 
pressing discontent that were once 
allowed have also been blocked. 
Even a ‘letter to the Editor’ on a 
political issue cannot be published, 
let alone other means of ventilating 
grievances ‘This ıs likely to give 
rise to a scenario in which the only 
means of political expression will 
be by resort to terrorist activities 
There are indications that this has 
already begun—witness the increase 
in appeal of the CPI(ML) 1n certain 
parts of the country—and there 1s 
every likelihood that^this will gain 
im importance and there will be an 
increasing spurt of violence if normal 
channels of communication are not 
restored 


Thus, while it is necessary for all 
sections of political opinion to agree 
and make serious efforts to put an 
end to the culture of confrontation 
in the political process, it 1s also 
necessary that the leadership should 
reverse the trend towards centraliza- 
uon. permit exercise of power to 
various groups at different levels, 
reinstitutionalize channels for ex- 
pression and redress of grievances, 
and generally to return to the plura- 
lst political model which had 
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operated so successfully at one time 
and which provides the only viable 
framework for this country + 


So much for restoring the ‘rules 
of the game’—an essential prerequi- 
site not only for lifting the Emerg- 
ency, holding elections and taking 
other necessary steps towards a 
return to normalcy but also for 
putting an end to the crisis preceding 
the Emergency and for restoring a 
framework of consensus within 
which the political process can ope- 
rate meaningfully and become a 
vehicle for social and economic 
transformation 


Our argument has been two-fold 
First, that the Emergency was uo 
answer to the crisis that had over- 
taken’the system and a year of its 
functioning has shown that it has 
gone on too long and has proved 
counter-productive Second, that it 
is not enough to merely lift the 
Emergency but to face squarely the 
conditions that led to it and to put 
an end to the grave distortions that 
had set 1nto the political process and 
the culture of chaos and confronta- 
tion that had resulted therefrom and 
had threatened to engulf the entire 
nation The paramount need of the 
moment 1s to produce a climate of 
trust and confidence all over so that 
the rules of the game are restored 
and the political] process can come 
back into its own 


This, of course, 1s not enough 
‘Rules of the game’ do not operate 


] There ts an alternative scenario of 
*normalizaticn' that 1s being con- 
ceived 1n some circles -holding elec- 
tions but ensuring success 1n-them by 
use of threats and intimidation, relax- 
ing press censorship but tightening 
the hold on management of news- 
papers, lifting the Emergency but 
keeping on an atmosphere of fear 
and threat of reprisal In other 
words, ending the Emergency and 
making ıt permanent This 1s not 
only a highly cynical approach to the 
management of power but also full of 
dangei to the rulers themselves The 
gains from ıt will be temporary and 
short-lived For it will only increase 
the thresholds of hostility and anger 
and contempt — and ultimately result 
in an out-burst that will put an and 
to everything A return to a free and 
open — and fair — game of power, 
on the othei hand, has a greater 
chance of consolidating power and 
containing discontent 


in the abstract While some basic 
agreement on them is needed as a 
way out of a crisis and a deadlock 
it 18 necessary to give them structure 
and content with reference to the 
essential framework of political 
functioning, 1e, the framework of 
power and its distribution 


H ere it is necessary to grasp the 
logic of the Indian model of politics 
that had emerged in the first twenty 
years of independence out of the 
twin facts of a highly diverse social 
structure and its territorial spread, 


-on the one hand, and the need to 


provide a framework of consensus 
and integration to carry out the 
major tasks facing the country, on 
the other The model had two inter- 
related aspects a structure of gov- 
ernance which allowed for an 
authoritative exercise of power and 
implementation of key decisions 
across the country, and a wide and 
diffuse sharing of power at various 
levels which legitimized such 2 
structure of authority and made it 
responsive to the diverse needs and 
demands of the population 


It was a framework of integration 
based on a structure of participation 
——within the Congress Party, through 
4 wide continuum of shades of inte- 
rest and opinion and periodic 
turnover of elites in it, between such 
a continuum within the Congress 
and a large spectrum of opposition 
groups and other organized groups 
at regional and local levels outside 
the Congress, between centralized 
organs of planning and decision- 
making and a dispersed and volun- 
taristic structure of socio-economic 
and regional groups, and between a 
pyramidal framework of officialdom 
and a horizontal framework of 
political middlemen 


The ‘system’ that emerged out of 
such a structure of participation was 
one in which, while the Congress 
(which was—and still is—the only 
organization with a nationwide 
appeal and popularity, tested again 
and again in elections) retained a 
major share of power and authority, 
it continued to enjoy widespread 
acceptance and legitimacy thanks 
largely to 1ts remarkable capacity to 
Share power within its own wide 


open and pluralist framework and 
with other parties and groups at 
regional and local levels, as well as 
in parliamentary bodies, various 
committees and other organs of 
dscision-making where opposition. 
parties and leaders were given not 
only due regard but often a position 
that was out of proportion to their 
numerical strength The “power 
game’ was thus played m a way 
that was seen to be fair despite its 
unevenness and inherent inequality 


This was, by any standard, a 
highly complex and sophisticated 
operation But it worked and work- 
ed rather well for almost two de- 
cades A good part of it was based 
on unwritten conventions and modus 
operand: And central to its success 
was one key factor the ability of 
the operators of the system to 
understand its logic and their willing- 

ess to play it out 


OQ ver the last few years, this 
understanding seems to have been 
lacking on all sides of the political 
spectrum, with the result that the 
fine balance on which the system 
rested has been upset and the game 
of power 1s being increasingly played 
without regard for its rules If the 
end of the Emergency is also to 
mean an end of the crisis that gave 
rise to 1t, 1t ıs necessary for all sides 
to show the understanding and 
perception that are so essential to - 
the efficient functioning of the sys- 
tem The game of power had of 
late become less than fair which 1n 
turn produced irresponsible and 
unthinking behaviour on the part of 
those who were frustrated by ıt 


Thus, it ıs necessary not just to 
end the culture of confrontation and 
restore a framework of consensus 
based on acceptance of the rules of 
the game, but also to play it 1n a 
manner that provides due scope for 
participation to various elements in 
the system The two aspects are 
intimately interrelated 


In doing this, ıt 1s necessary to 
grasp that the key to both the frame- 


2 Fora detailed description and analysis 


of the Indian model and the logic on 
which it was based, see my Politics 
in India, New Delhi Orient Longman 
and Boston Little Brown, 1970 


work of consensus and the structure 
of participation, through which such 
consensus 1s to be made meaningful, 
is the federal axis of the political 
system The federal axis ıs to be 
viewed as not just a vertical cham 
of governance but also a continuum 
of power ın which different parties 
and factions and groups can parti- 
cipate It is necessary to allow power 
to be enjoyed at the State and local 
levels by parties or coalitions of 
parties other than the Congress 
where they come to power through 
the normal process of electoral 
choice 


T here is really no threat to the 
Congress at the national level for a 
long time to come, 1t will also con- 
finue to be in power in a majority 
of States But if it does not get 
into power in one or more States, 
local bodies, cooperatives and so 
forth, this should not be lamented 
but welcomed. for it 1s precisely 
through such a sharing of power 
that various parties and groups can 
find a stake in the system and their 
frustration and extremism are chas- 
tened The tendency to snatch 
power from other parties even where 
they have a legitimate claim to it 
by toppling them by any means 
must be put an end to through a 
conscious exercise of restraint and 
moderation 


It is, of course, not always the 
Centre that has initiated such toppl- 
ing, though ıt ıs better to admit that 
it has often indulged in such 
manoeuvres ? Even when there are 
pressures from local Congressmen 
out of power for such toppling, for 


3 Inrecent years the Centre has allowed 
itself to be drawn into the toppling 
game even within the Congress, often 
playing proxy to ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men who were out to 
bring down a duly constituted. Con- 
gress government and who, through 
shrewed manipulation of the Centre’s 
own desire to have wholly compliant 
Chief Ministers everywhere, were 
able to do so They were helped by 
ambitious groups at the Centre (a la 
the ‘Socialist Forum’) who, lacking 
any political base of their own, 
dobbied for such people with the 
central High Command The central 
leaders should resist such lobbying 
as well as the temptation on their 
own part to want to have total con- 
trol In effect such control creates 
serious overload on the Centre and 
.only reduces its overall effectivity 


imposing Presidents Rule, or for 
using the many leverages that the 
Centre has on the States, 1t 1s neces- 
sary that the central leadership 
should not only assist them in their 
design, but indeed also provide 
the necessary counsel to them 
to observe the rules of the game and 
not to be ashamed of sitting in 
opposition. 


SS, far as the control of the Centre 
over the governance of the country 
and the pursuit of various policies 
are concerned, time and again it has 
been observed (especially m thé 
period between 1967 and 1971) that 
opposition Chief Ministers were at 
least as easy—and often more easy 
—to manage than Congress Chief 
Ministers and, further, that such a 
sharing of power brought greater 
realism 1n opposition parties, made 
them realize the problems faced by 
the central leadership, planning 
bodies and various organs of gov- 
ernment, and even improved their 
behaviour in the Parliament and in 
other organs such as the National 
Development Council and the var- 
10us consultative bodies in which the 
Centre* and the States had to work 
together 


It is necessary to return to this 
manner of functioning Incidentally, 
what 1s said here about the Congress 
also applies to other parties. They 
also have often been equally short- 
sighted 1n wanting to grab power by 


4 The opposition parties’ ill-concerved 
moves toward ‘unity’ reflects the same 
approach to gaining power without 
doing the necessary homework for it 
through sustained work at the grass 
roots It 1s also based on a complete 
misreading of the Indian social reality 
for which the ‘two party system’ is 
wholly unsuitable and in which the 
essential task of the opposition 1s to 
provide a wide-ranging challenge to 
the ruling party through articulating 
the demands and interests of the 
people at various levels and in a 
variety of sites The latest move to- 
wards formation of a single national 
party 1s likely to produce the familiar 
result further splintering of the 
opposition (the benefit of which will 
go to the Congress) and further rein- 
forcement of its tendency towards 
patchwork solutions arrived at at 
higher levels of the polity and at great 
remove from where the real work 
is to be done Shr Jayaprakash 
Narayan may view such a move as a 
basis for a more healthy political 
structure which will force the parties 


any means* But perhaps the lead 
for creating a new climate should 
come from the Congress leadership 
which should discuss its implications 
with opposition leaders 


T he ‘federal axis’ does not stop 
at the level of the State, 1t involves 
decentralization at lower levels of 
the polity as well Here again we 
have had a setback. The Indian 
political model had laid special 
stress on decentralization, both 
through the structure of the Congress 
organization and through institutions 
of local self-government In the last 
few years, both these structures 
have lost their position, thanks in 
part to the overall trend towards 
centralization which has made the 
holders of power at local levels feel 
insecure and impelled to either take 
their cue from higher levels or 
simply give up functioning, but also 
in part due to direct encroachment 
on local party and government units 
by State level politicians and 
bureaucrats 


Consequently, not only has the 
multi-level and diffuse structure of 
oower which allowed for the parti- 
upation—and hence commitment— 
of hundreds of thousands of 
tunctionaries from a wide spectrum 
of social structure and _ political 
affiliations been eroded, but the 
.apacity of local elites to feel res- 
ponsible for their areas and engage 
in decision-making processes and 
productive tasks has also been 
undermined 


It 1s necessary to revive these local 
bodies, devolve on them adequate 
functions, powers and resources, and 
involve them in major tasks of eco- 
nomic reconstruction and nation- 
building A large part of the 
economic agenda before the country, 
from increased food production to 
the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities to special programmes for 
the weaker sections of society, has 
to be carried out 1n rural areas Our 


to work among the people but ex- 
perience suggests that for most of 
these parties the only motivating force 
1$ to find a short cut to power without 
worrying about more long term 
considerations that Shri Narayan may 
have in mnd This was evident in the 
mannet m which these parties ex- 
plotted the ‘movement’ led by JP 

It can hardly be different now 
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earlier experience with community 
development has shown that this 
cannot be achieved through the 
administrative structure alone/and 
will necessitate the involvement of 
the people and their representatives 
Such a strategy of participation 
should be institutionalized by deve- 
loping a multi-tier structure of 
political functioning The necessary 
feforms in territorial, administrative 
and representational systems for this 
purpose should also be carried out ? 


We have had many ups and 
downs and considerable experience 
on the interplay between democracy 
and development and it is by now 
conclusively clear that federalism 
and democratic decentralization are 
crucial to reviving our pluralist 
form of government which alone 
provides the basis for both national 
integration and economic perform- 
ance It 1s 1mpossible to rule this 
vast and enormously diverse coun- 
try from New Delhi The sooner 
we realize this the better for 
everyone—including the welders of 
power in New Delhi 


I t is to these twin tasks of 
reviving the rules of the game to 
put an end to the climate of con- 
frontation and restonng a framework 
of consensus through participation 
of diverse elements along the 
federal axis that the leadership 
ought to devote itself 1n the coming 
months® Crucial to both these 
tasks ıs the need to revive the poli- 
tical process from its present state 


5 The various steps needed for this 
were described in brief in my January 
1976 article in Seminar For a more 
detailed treatment, see my Democratic 
Polity and Social Change in India 
Crisis and Opportunity New Delhi, 
Allied Publishers, 1976 


6 There are some who value confronta- 
tion as an end in itself, or at best as a 
means of promoting class conflict 
and preparing the grounds for a 
revolution These people have no 
understanding of either the Indian 
context or the processes by which 
political consciousness, including class 
consciousness, spreads — Meanwhile, 
the academic ideologues of the 
Emergency have clinched the argu- 
ment of the radicals — that liberal 
democracy 1s antithetical to socio- 
economic transformation - to per- 
petuate an anti-democratic system 
It 18 a specious argument and its 
proponents are phoney ‘socialists’ 


of suspension and make it the vehicle 
ot national regeneration One year 
of rule under the Emergency has 
shown that while ıt may have been 
able to suspend the bandh-gherao 
culture, take a few steps to curb 
unhealthy trends 1n the economy and 
even register a few gains, there are 
limits to what can be achieved by 
fiat only and that if these gains are 
to be continued and consummated 
in terms of long-term benefits and 
at the same time if sudden and 
unforeseen consequences are to be 
avoided, it is necessary to return to 
more open and predictable institu- 
tionalised channels 


Only thus can both the long chain 
of decision-makers and the people 
and their. representatives at various 
levels be involved 1n the policy pro- 
cess And only thus can enough 
pressures be built at local levels for 
the 1mplementation of various sche- 
mes, adequate feedback can take 
place, conflicting interests can be 
resolved in an orderly manner, and 
the system can be made to perform 
on a long term and enduring basis. 


D iscussions with a variety of 
people along this whole contmuum 
suggest that there has been far more 
talk than action, that vital decisions 
have just not been taken in the key 
ministries and at lower levels, that 
there 1s hardly any coordination bet- 
ween different parts of the same 
government, that there 1s a great 
deal of anxiety among admmunistra- 
tors and politicians as to the scope 
and limits of one’s power, that there 
are deep divisions within the 
Congress Party in the States which 
are however not being resolved, and 
that at the level of the people the 
initial impact of a new kind of 
regime 1s wearing out and they are 
getting impatient at too much talk 
and too little action 


In the meanwhile, while everyone 
in the government and the party 1s 
too eager to express lus loyalty and 
chant the same slogans for fear of 
being left out, the top leadership 1s 
led to believe that things are indeed 
happening and, with the exception 
of stray incidents, everything 1s 
under control In point of fact, little 
of substance ıs happening and little 


can happen under the present set-up 
And of the few things that have 
happened, there is more likelihood 
than not of unforeseen consequences 
taking place and creating new 
problems 


This 1s true even in apparently 
non-political spheres such as family 
planning and the conduct of foreign 
policy In the former, it was per- 
haps felt that one way of legitimiz- 
ing the Emergency was to show 
some dramatic results and the one 
area where this could be done was 
population control This under- 
standing was quickly seen by some 
as a green signal for using all kinds 
of measures to force the people— 
mostly the vulnerable sections among 
them—and show results Soon this 
got out of hand and created an 
atmosphere of shock and disbelief, 
producing severe backlash and, in 
the process, discrediting the family 
planmng programme as a whole 


As regards the latter, without going. 
into the details of it, ıt 1s clear that 
while the country has taken major 
initiatives to adopt an independent 
posture in foreign affairs, the fact 
that 1ts domestic political process 1s 
virtually closed and its future uncer- 
tain has created all kinds of mental 
blocks both for its own policy-plan- 
ners and for the major powers with 
which they have to deal This is 
quite apart from the fact that 
foreign powers too learn to operate 
differently ın closed systems, often 
fish in troubled waters, and in trying 
to influence local political currents 
create new and unforeseen problems 
for the leadership All this has 
started happening in India Despite 
the widely held belief that closed 
systems are better able to manage 
their external relations and defence 
and strategic matters, history points. 
to the opposite conclusion 


A. ll in all, it 1s essential that the 
openness of the political process 1s 
restored and that this be done by 
not only lifting the Emergency— 
which 1s an essential prerequisite— 
and holding elections soon there 
after—which should, of course, 
naturally follow—but also simul- 
taneously opening negotiations 
among the various parties and 


groups with a view to reviving the 
system We have discussed this 
matter in some detail in this 
article We have deliberately focus- 
sed on the two essential aspects of 
it an end to confrontation by 
restoring the rules of the game, and 
revival of a framework of consensus 
by reestablishing channels of parti- 
cipation There are many other 
issues that need early attention-- 
reform in electoral financing, legis- 
Jation or code of conduct on floor- 
crossing, etc —but these and other 
matters can be gone into a little 
later 


\ \ e would argue the same about 
constitutional changes Some changes 
are clearly called for, though there 
is likely to be a great deal of debate 
on the direction of these changes 
But none of these changes are ter- 
ribly urgent They are needed, 
especially the ones that will expedite 
social justice, but they can wait 
The present 1s not the time for them 
These are abnormal times and a 
degree of normalcy 1s needed before 
major reforms can be considered 
objectively, coolly and dispassion- 
ately ‘To rush them through will 
only further alienate people who, in 
more normal times, might be willing 
to support such measures" The 
important thing just now 1s to heal 
the deep scars that have resulted 
over the last two or three years, 
bridge the wide chasm that has 
divided people and gradually restore 


7 Its difficult to improve upon Nehru 
in this matter During the Consti- 
tuent Assembly he repeatedly stressed 
the need for members to frame the 
constitution “in the proper time and 
with as great a respect for unanimity 
as possible” He returned to the 
theme again and again in subsequent 
years As he put it in 1952 * 
speaking for myself, I have been 
over-burdened with the thought that 
we must give the top-most priority 
to the development of a sense of 
unity in India because these are 
critical days Any decision that 
might come in the way of that unity 
should be delayed till we have laid a 
strong foundation for it” See 
Government of India, Speeches of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 1949-53 (Delhi, 
1954) | Once again the country 1s 
passing through a critical time and 
‘the development of a sense of unity 
in India’ must once again receive 
*top-most priority’ 


mutual trust and confidence This 
is the key to the revival of the poli- 
tical process that was put in cold 
storage a year ago 


I t was a year of depoliticization-— 
of substitution of political participa- 
uon by certain other instruments of 
management and control There are 
some people who find this congenial. 
But these are 1nvariably people who 
are either politically naive or mis- 
chievous Theirs is a dangerous 
scenario they would rather do 
away with the political process than 
participate in ıt, instead, they would 
rely solely on instruments of mani- 
pulation and coercion Their plea 
is that ‘politics is responsible for 
all our ills and ıt 1s best to cut if 
out But depoliticization cannot be 
an answer to politics gone astray 
and having become  purposeless 
The only answer js to put politics 
back on sound tracks and to make 
it once more purposive For, with- 
out an active political process no 
civil society can endure for long 


This 1s not to inflate the 1mport- 
ance of politics but to simply 
emphasize its role in ensuring the 
smooth conduct of human affairs 
under conditions of secunty and 
predictability Politics has basicail y 
to be looked upon as only a neces- 
sary activity, not in itself an art 
or a science, in some ways a second 
order activity, but one that is a 
precondition of all first order activi- 
ties, its end being the organization 
of human affairs which permits the 
pursuit of the arts and the sciences 
It may even be considered an essen- 
tially negative good but one without 
which more positive goods are not 
attamable If there were too much 
politics perhaps we would perish, 
but if there were no politics we 
would be bound to perish 


This constitutes our basic argu- 
ment against the Emergency and its 
suspension of the political process 
The more operational arguments for 
it have been presented ın this article. 
But let us end by restating the main 
theme of this article It will not be 
enough to merely lift the Emerg- 
ency ‘The important thing is to 
restore the political process in its 
fullness 
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THIS has been an exceptionally 
good year for the Indian economy 
It has been almost as good a year 
as this desperately poor, over-popu- 
lated, slow-growing, agrarian eco- 
nomy can expect at the present time 
Harvests have been good and there 
are plenty of foodgrams for those 
who can afford to buy them More- 
over, there 1s the prospect of another 
good harvest in the coming season 


Compulsions for the economy 


MRINAL DATTA—CHAUDHURI 


There is price-stabihty, therefore, 
the middle and the low-income 
groups are not worried about their 
income-expenditure balances tor 
the coming year. The balance-of- 
payment situation ıs easy and the 
government is unworred about 
meeting the country’s 1mport-bills or 
its external obligations. In a bad 
year or, for that matter, in an 
average year, the makers of eco- 


/ i 


nomuc policy are Seriously constrain- 
ed by the short-term compulsions of 
the economy,—relief-operations for 
selected areas or industries, severe 
mport controls, difficult foreign 
exchange budgetting and a host of 
other problems related to the im- 
mediate needs of the economy 





A good year like the present one, 
theretore, presents one of those rare 
opportunities for directing one’s un- 
divided attention to those difficult 
and chronic problems of our society 
—mass poverty and unemployment 
But there are serious dangers that 
this precious time may be used up 
in selling the good year as a child 
of the Emergency the Emergency 
produced a good year for the eco- 
nomy, and, if continued, it will 
produce many more such good 
years and thus the chronic prob- 
lems of this economy will soon dis- 
appear lt is not true that propa- 
ganda works on its intended victims 
alone, it can also create powerful 
self-delusions 


Le me start by saying that the 
current health of the economy 1s 
not the result of good monsoons 
alone A good share of the credit 
should go to the Government of 
India. which from 1973 onwards, 
has been using its credit and fiscal 
policies, as well as its power in the 
field of labour relations, ın a deter- 
mined manner to control inflation 
and to maintain industrial peace 
But none of these things would have 
been really effective if the gods did 
not help It is an overwhelming 
fact, long recognized by profession- 
al economists, that the level of 
prices as well as the avauability of 
consumer goods in this country are 
largely determined by the volume 
of agricultural production, which in 
turn depends on favourable rainfall 
India has made significant advances 
during the last two decades in bring- 
ing a big share of its cropping area 
under irrigation, but still for a large 
part of the country rainfall makes 
all the difference to agricultural pro- 
duction 


We have had a run of two good 
monsoons 1n the last two years But 
even before the weather turned 
favourable, the government had 


tried to control the demand for 
commodities by applying a tight 
squeeze on credits Of course, this 
squeeze affected investments more 
seriously than it did current con- 
sumption (both private and public). 
but this was considered an accept- 
able price to pay for controlling the 
rate of inflation On the cost-side. 
from 1973 onward the government 
Showed a firm determination not to 
allow industrial wages to go up In 
the massive confrontation with the 
Railway workers in 1973-74 and. 
subsequently, with the trade unions 
in the aviation and in the power m- 
dustries, the government demonstrat- 
ed its will to tame the unions The 
inessage went home There werc 
fewer strikes in the early months of 
1975 and, later on. when the gov- 
ernment promulgated the Bonus 
Act, the organized workers were too 
demoralsed to make even mild 
protests 


By the time the Emergency was 
proclaimed, the inflationary spiral 
was already brought under control. 
The Emergency, however, helped 
the economic scene in two ways it 
helped the external balance of the 
economy by putting a curb on smug- 
gling and foreign exchange racket- 
eenng, and it also helped 
by puttmg a stop to the loss m 
working-days in the urban-indus- 
trial sector of the economy due to 
bundhs and hartals 


T here are evident signs that smug- 
gling has declined over the last year 
A number of known smugglers are 
in jail and their ciganizations seem 
to be dilapidaied The large inflow 
of foreign exchange on the *mvis- 
ibles’ account 1n the balance of pay- 
ments during the last financial year 
is possibly an indication that the 
usual black market stopped func- 
toning smoothly It was a good 
thing that this happened But one 
should be cautious in projecting this 
phenomenon into the future Smug- 
glers usually function by bribery and 
the subversion of the administrative 
machinery and its enforcement 
agencies Except for producing a 
temporary shock effect, the Emer- 
gency (which 1s essentially a suspen- 
sion of the political process in the 
country) cannot alter the basic fac- 


- tors which govern the black market 


m foreign currencies and foreign 
commodities One can even argue 
that m the absence of any parlia- 
mentary and public criticism of the 
administrative system, a tight coaii- 
tion between organized crime and 
some of the administrative organiza- 
tions may develop over time, which 
will be difficult to dislodge There 
are instances of such things happen- 
ing 1n many countries in the world 


It seems to me, the lasting gains 
of the Emergency may turn out to 
be the elimination of periodic 
bundhs and hartals 1n our cities and 
towns. In recent years these had 
become almost endemic to the system 
There were bundhs over the location 
of a steel-mill or an oil-refinery, life 
in big cities was paralyzed because 
some political party or faction want- 
ed to assert in this way its bargain- 
ing power in the political process 
Every political party or faction mer- 
rily participated in this game and 
the whole coercive mechanism went 
on steadily escalating The number 
of man-days lost and the value ot 
public property destroyed in thesz 
bundhs were staggering for a poor 
economy Apart from the over-all 
economy, the real victims of these 
bundbs and hartals were the day- 
labourers and the self-employed 
poor in the cities, eg, rickshaw- 
pullers, vegetable sellers etc The 
rich had a variety of ways of insur- 
ing themselves against these periodic 
calamities, the salaried workers in 
the organized industries. trade and 
the government got a few extra 
‘earned’ holidays, only the poor in 
the unorganized sector lost their 
day's earnings It 1s not surprising 
that in the popular mind the *posi- 
tive’ image of the Emergency 1s in- 
variably linked with the absence of 
bundhs and hartals 


S, far we have discussed the 
anatomy of this years good per- 
formance for the economy But 
what are we building on this? Of 
course, there are increased ‘plan’ 
allocations this year to several sec- 
tors of the economy, eg , major and 
minor irrigation, power, coal and 
other minerals, and family planning 
and certain other social develop- 
mental heads Do these things sig- 
nal any new thrust towards solving 
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this society’s chronic long-run ail- 
ments—poverty and unemployment? 


This year’s stepped up expendi- 
ture on irrigation can be accounted 
for to a significant extent by increas- 
ed activities ın old projects like the 
Nagarjuna Sagar, where for a num- 
ber of years not much progress was 
made due to a lack of funds. It 1s 
natural that 1n a good year the work 
on such half-finished projects should 
be speeded up In the case of minor 
irrigation, particularly ın the exploi- 
tation of ground water, serious insti- 
tutional problems are needed to be 
tackled before ground water can be 
utilized in a socially beneficial 
manner , 


In the last two decades, the num- 
bei of privately owned pumps has 
increased tremendously Obviously, 
it is the rich farmers who installed 
these pumps, primarily to irrigate 
their own land The capacity of 
the pump installed in a farm, the 
depth to which ıt was lowered (and 
hence, the technology used in kft- 
ing water) the location chosen for 
drilling and the kind of energy used 
for the pump—in fact all the choices 
made ın installing the pump-set 
were dictated by the profitability for 
the farmer on his farm But the 
socially beneficial exploitation of 
the available quantities of water 1n 
any aquifer is not necessarily real- 
ised by individual actions ım any 
given: distribution of holdings by 
wealthy land owners in any given 
area This problem is even more 
complicated than the well known 
problem of spacing oil-wells 1n any 
petroleum-bearing zone because of 
the fragmentation of land-holdings 
and the difficulties of digging a net- 
work of channels from the well to 
various parts of the farm land 


T his problem of exploiting ground 
water for irrigation. only illustrates 
the nature of the difficulties to be 
overcome 1n restructuring the coun- 
try's agriculture and rural economy 
Today, economists working on 
Indian agriculture are feeling dis- 
turbed that the growth of the out- 
put m Indian agriculture during the 
last decade was not accompanied. by 
any substantial increase in agricul- 
tural employment. Based on the 
available statistics, some even argue 


that the actual volume of employ- 
ment in the Indian agriculture might 
have declined | Given the size 
of open and disguised unemploy- 
ment 1n the country today and given 
the projected growth of the popu- 
lation and of the labour force, even 
the most crude calculations based on 
present trends can demonstrate the 
alarming magnitude of the unem- 
ployment problem this country 1s 
going to face in the coming years 


Whichever way one looks at it, if 
gainful employment 1s to be found 
for this 1dle labour force, it will 
have to be found by restructuring 
the country's agriculture aud rural 
economy. This calls for not merely 
a reform m the tenurial system but 
an imaginative approach to an inte- 
grated rural development for each 
distinct regional economy 


W hile there is little evidence of 
any new thinking 1n the field of ruial 

evelopment, there seems to be a 
new optimism in government circles 
regarding the possibilities of indus- 
trial expansion as well as of con- 
trolling the pressure of population 
It is felt that the present climate of 
:ndustrial peace and price stabihty 
together with the government's new 
liberalisation policy with respect to 
licensing, taxation and other trade 
regulations will generate new invest- 
ments in the manufacturing mdus- 
tries Moreover, it 1s felt that the 
firm measures currently being ını- 
tiated by the government in the field 
of population control will prevent 
the gains of economic development 
from being frittered away by a po- 
pulation explosion 


Before we get into a discussion 
of the possibilities of industrial ex- 
pansion and of family planning 
measures, if 18 important to State 
that even the most optimistic as- 
sumptions in these two areas can- 
not show that within the next couple 
of decades the unemployment prob- 
lem of this economy can be solved 
outside agriculture and allied acti- 
vities Therefore, however much 
one may welcome the new family 
planning schemes and the possi- 
bilities of mdustrial growth, the mas- 
sive unemployment problem hanging 
over this society’s 1mmediate future 
cannot be solved without vigorous 


and imaginative rural development 
efforts 


I t seems, in spite of price stabi- 
lity and industrial peace, not much 
is happening by way of investments 
in the organized sector of the manu- 
facturing industries But there 1s an 
optimistic feeling ın government and 
private business circles that possibly 
massive investments from abroad 
will provide a necessary impetus for 
growth Let us seriously examine 
this possibility Given today's ch- 
mate of political opinion in thé 
western world—particularly in the 
USA —t ıs extremely naive to ex- 
pect any substantial increase in 
foreign aid either m the form of 
bilateral government-to-government 
loans or as ‘soft’ loans from the 
World Bank, or its affiliate IDA If 
anything, over time such loans are 
gomg to decline in net real terms 
The Soviet Union just does not have 
the kind of resources to make any- 
thing but a marginal contribution 


For some time there was a great 
deal of hope among the countries 
of the third world that the new- 
found wealth of the OPEC coun- 
tries would be invested in the under 
developed economies But the ex- 

eriences of the last two years have 

eled these hopes Except for poli- 
tically-motivated assistance to other 
middle eastern countries, by and 
large this money has gone back to 
North America and West Europe 
either to buy military hardware or 
to be invested, mainly through mul- 
tinational financial corporations 
David Rockefeller of the Chase 
Manhattan Corporation explained 
with a great deal of self-satisfaction, 
in his 1974 Annual Report how 
‘successfully the miultimational 
financial service corporations have 
undertaken these important new res- 
ponsibilities’ Apart from their 
usual operations m developed eco- 
nomies, these corporations have, in 
fact, lent substantial amounts of 
money to a number of underdeve- 
loped countries, notably, Brazil, 
Peru, Mexico, Zaire and the Philip- 
pines These were short and medium 
term loans 


This article 1s not the place to dis- 
cuss how this new mode of opera- 
tion and the massive debt-servicing 


problem have created a highly un- 
stable situation ın the international 
inonetary sphere, but the point re- 
mains that if India needs short or 
medium term loans to tide over ber 
temporary balance of payment diffi- 
culties, she can perhaps borrow from 
these Banks But India’s problem 
today 1s related to long term invest- 
ments, and these financial corpo- 
rations will not help there 


I. there ıs to be a substantial 1n- 
flow of foreign investments in pro- 
ductive enterprises in India today, 
it can only come from giant multi- 
national corporations, which make 
direct 1nvestment through their sub- 
sidiaries in different countries Let 
us for the sake of tbe aigument 
ignore the dangers of the much- 
mentioned 'strangle-hold' of multi- 
nationa's over poor countries After 
all, one can. with a great deal ot 
justification, say that India is un- 
like any small South American re- 
public, she cannot be donunated by 
a couple of MNCs But it 1s totally 
unrealistic to assume that, at least 
in the near future, the multinationals 
are likely to come to India in a 
big way There are as yer tots oi 
gains to be realised by them from 
the econom:es of agglomeration in 
developed coumres The Soviet 
Union and the countries of East 
Europe are offering new opportuni- 
ies to multinational corpojations 
These countries have unsatisfied 
consumer demand and the kind of 
technology gaps which are highly 
attractive to these corporations 
Therefore, in the last decade the 
MNCs have entered into a num- 
ber of highly lucrative collaboration 
agreements with these countries 
and stil) bigger ones are in the pro 
cess of negotiation 


Except for the countries of Latim 
America and a few countries like 
Zaire in. Africa, where the tradition- 
al opportunities ın the extractive 
industries are offering new scopes, 
the MNCs are not showing much 
enthusiasm for the poor countries 
of the third world. in Asia, only 
the city-States of Singapore and 
Hongkong got any significant iw- 
vestments from these sources. (South 
Korea, almost an integral part of 
the Japanese industrial empire for 


nearly half a century, is a peculiar 
case by itself) Even though the 
Philippines have been offering for 
a number of years highly attractive 
concessions to foreign investments, 
response has continued to be rather 
poor Theiefoie, even if the coun- 
tries of South Asia today ignore aU 
the political implications and invite 
foreign capital with assurances and 
concessions, the response 1s unlikely 
to be significant, for at least some 
years to come 


There 1s another thing one ought 
to bear in mind in connection witb 
foreign investments These nor- 
mally go with sophisticated processes 
involving labour-saving techniques 
There are good economic reasons 
for that standardization. of pro- 
ducts, costs of management and 
supervisions, uncertainties of various 
kinds For example, foreign 1n- 
vestment in the banana plantations 
of the Philippines has resulted in 
an almost total mechanization of 
the picking, handling and packag- 
ing of bananas, which have, because 
of their quality, grading and packag- 
ing, a good export market in Japan 
But these foreign exchange earnings 
through multinational agencies, are 
being made at the cost of creating 
a large army of unemployeds 


Thus, in our judgment, in spite of 
the liberalization policies of the 
Government of India, the quantum 
of foreign investment is likely to 
be rather insignificant Moreover, 
whatever may be its affect on the 
foreign exchange balance of the 
country, its impact on the basic 
problems of the economy--unem- 
ployment and poverty—4s gomg to 
be negligible 


T he only field of social develop- 
ment, where there is a concerted 
drive and an evidence of determina- 
tion on the part of the government 
today ıs population control The 
newly announced population policy 
of the government states categori- 
cally that this society cannot afford 
to allow the process of education 
and economic betterment to have its 
effect on the birth rate 1n its inevit- 
ably slow and gradual manner 
Time, ıt says, 18 running out on us 
and, therefore, it ıs necessary 10 
introduce some measure of compul- 


sion in the governments family 
planning drive Accordingly, a num- 
ber of States and Union Territories 
are introducing legislations for com- 
pulsory sterilization Almost every 
State has announced its targets tor 
the year for its family planning 
department ‘The impact of the new 
drive 1s all too visible for any one 
to see in a city like Delhi: and tts 
adjoining areas 


Every social scientist will agree 
with the urgency of population 
control for the country today Prac- 
tically nobody takes the 'naive- 
liberal’ view that government should 
not interfere with the private lives 
of 1ndividuals, when the consequen- 
ces of the population explosion for 
the country are so disastrously clear 
So, the problem 1s to find the most 
effective way of going about 1t 


Luckily, unlike some Catholic 
countries of Europe and the 
Americas, there 1s no strong religious 
or cultural resistance to the idea of 
family planning in India Families 
which are capable of perceiving the 
costs and the benefits to them ol 
having varying number of children 
are already taking advantage of the 
available family planning measures 
Even in the villages, many obser- 
vers have noticed a distinct shift in 
the attitude of the younger couples 
compared to those of the earher 
generation, at least among the 
better-off families 


The achievements of the State of 
Kerala 1n the field of family planning 
during the last decade 1s revolution- 
ary, judged by any standard in the 
world within a span of ten years 
the birth rate seems to have fallen 
from about 37 to nearly 25 per 
thousand—-a one-third decline in a 
decade, while the birth rate remains 
above 40 per thousand in most 
North Indian States This pheno- 
menal achievement was possible in 
Kerala, mainly because of the imagi- 
native approach taken by the promo- 
tional agencies there Of course, the 
task was easier in Kerala because of 
the high rate of literacy in that 
State, but one should not perhaps. 
over-emphasize the role of literacy 
The extension of public health and 
medical facilities, the operation of 
various incentives, the imaginative 
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use of the local, cultural and reli- 
gious festivals for promotional work 
--all these factors helped there to 
Spread the message of family 
planning 


T he crux of the problem m 
family planning is to make poor 
couples realise that they can have 
control over their environment to 
shape a better future for themselves 
and their children — Lowering the 
uncertainties regarding the length of 
life of the new-born, the possibilities 
ot improving the health conditions 
of the children by providing better 
nutrition, the possibilities of provid- 
ing a better life for them through 
education—these are the crucial 
elements in the perception of 
a couple, who are supposed to deli- 
berately opt for a family of small 
size 


Very often, there are misconcep- 
tions regarding the adverse side- 
effects of the various medical or 
surgical methods used in’ family 
planning Often one can trace the 
source of these misconceptions to 
inadequate medical attention or 
negligence associated with some 
well Known local case Therefore, 
a drive for family planning has to 
include an extension of public health 
and medical services, ın addition to 
the properly designed publicity 
campaigns, which are capable of 
capturing the attention of the people 


Incentives and disincentives, if 
properly chosen, can overcome m- 
difference But the important thing 
to remember 1s that the whole busi- 
ness 1s to work on people's minds, 
to mduce them to do what serves 
their own self-interests and to pro- 
vide the required assistance to them 
in domg this There are no short- 
cuts to this ‘The coercive approach 
in this extremely delicate area, can 
only create mental blocks ın what 
has got to be necessarily a learning 
process Moreover, in such a vast 
country, involving mullions of peo- 
ple, compulsion will inevitably 
create corruption and a black 
market for faked certificates This 
can only become an institutionalised 
mechanism of harassing and exploit- 
ing the poor 


The point that we have been 
trying to make in our foregoing 


discussions on the problems of eco- 
nomic development and employment 
generation as well as on the question 
of population control is that today 
we are in a phase of development 
in which the key factor 1s the crea- 
tive participation of a very large 
number of people in the develop- 
mental process Whether it 15 
integrated rural development or 
population control, administrative 
fiats cannot succeed A proper 
social framework has to be created 
in which new ideas can be propa- 
gated and old prejudices fought, in 
which vested interests of villages and 
regions can be brought face to face 
with the demands for creating 
livelihoods for the poor 


Conflicts are natural m the process 
of development, what ıs mmportant 
is that they should come out in the 
open and get resolved within the 
institutional framework of the 
society The question of building 
(and further strengthening) political 
and social institutions at the local 
level has acquired a great deal of 
urgency today 


T his kind of developmental 
problem cannot be tackled by any 
monolithic bureaucracy A monolith 
can often compel people to 
do certain things, but it can never 
educate them Because, in a process 
of education, the potential learners 
must have trust and confidence in 
their teachers in order to learn from 
them In a system where informa- 
tion 1s controlled, and a vast amount 
of propaganda, designed to glorify 
the monolith, ıs constantly poured 
into all communication media, the 
instinctive reaction of the listeners 
is to disbelieve everything that 1s 
being said They react with cyni- 
cism and indifference to every 
message from the top Whenever a 
message 1s accompanied by threats, 
the response 1s panic and a desire 
to wriggle out of 1t by cheating, in 
extreme cases there are unreasoned 
and open defiances Bureaucratic 
control alienates, fear creates pas- 
sivity, cynicism and, in some cases, 
violence If a bureaucratic machine 
1s gomg to handle the highly com- 
plex developmental problems of this 
society, the eventual outcome 1s 
fearful to contemplate 


The rural scene 


ASHOK RUDRA 


A WIDELY circulated story which 
has emanated from sources within 
the West Bengal Government admi- 
nistration runs as follows Some 
officials charged with the task of 
enforcing land reform measures 
legislated by the government found 
in a village a poor peasant whose 
land had been misappropriated by 
a local big land owner The officials 
concerned satisfied themselves fully 
that the poor man was indeed truly 
entitled to the ownership of the piece 
of land and promised him that he 
would be given proper legal papers 
so as to give him legal protection 
in his re-possessing that piece ot 
land However, after a few weeks 
when the same officials returned to 
the village with the legal papers, 
they found that they could not hand 
them over to the poor man concern- 
ed, for he had been ın the meantime 
arrested under the MISA And ot 
course the officials had no means of 
doing anything in the matter 


These officials were reported to 
have subsequently commented that 
they feared that 1f they were to carry 
on with their duties, which were tu 
confer ownership rights to tenants, 
allotment of land to the landless etc , 
they were likely to do more harm 
to the poor people whom they were 
Supposed to help For now these 
people are poor and perhaps without 
land: but m attempting to make 
them possessors of tiny bits of land 
they may in fact be made to lose 
their livelihood altogether and what- 
ever little civic liberties a poor pea- 


sant can enjoy in a village dominated 
by ruthless big land owners, money- 
lenders etc, for instead of becoming 
the owners of small pieces of land 
and masters of their own cultivation, 
they may disappear behind prison 
bars and, as one knows, when one 
So disappears under MISA one does 
not reappear for an indefinite period 
of time. 


Whether this particular story is 
authentic in all its details or not, 
there cannot be any doubt that such 
things are happening all over the 
country It ıs a well-known fact 
which can be denied only by those 
who have not got the slightest idea 
about the political structure of our 
village society that the ‘forces of 
law and order’ in the countryside 
have always been at the service of 
those who are at the apex of the 
power structure of village society It 
IS not Necessary to quote Marx or 
Lenin in support of this proposition 
one need read only Premchand and 
Sarat Chandra and any of the other 
novelists who have written about 
village society to realise, if one has 
any doubts at all, that the proposi- 
ton is a truth which can be treated 


as an axiom for any sociological Or. 


economic or political analysis of 
Indian village society 


A second truth that may also be 
treated as another axiom, is that 
power in a village society varies 
directly with the quantity. of land 
ownership Now, the land reforms 
are essentially meant to reduce the 
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inequality of distribution in the 
ownership of land by taking away 
land above the ceiling and distribut- 
ing it among the landless, conferring 
ownership rights on tenants etc. It 
is well-known that the land reform 
measures have by and large failed 
in all parts of the country That this 
would be so can be established with 
mathematical vigour if one uses 
deductive logic starting from the 
two axioms mentioned before, 
namely, (a) political power 1n village 
society varies ın proportion to land 
ownership and (b) the 'forces of law 
and order' will always support those 
who are politically strong 


The only way in which land 
reform measures could ever be 
implemented, or any other non- 
marginal changes brought about in 
the distribution of land in favour of 
the rural poor, lies in the creation 


g. of a countervailing political power 


f 


in village society in the form of 
militant orgamsations of the rural 
poor If such militant organisations 
have not come about 1n most parts 
of rural India, that 1s because almost 
all the political parties that ever 
worked among the peasantry found 
it expedient to draw their support 
mainly from the rich peasantry and, 
at the most, the middle peasantry, 
if not the big land owner class itself. 
It is understandable, given the class 
composition of these parties them- 
selves, also given the interest these 
parties have had 1n procuring votes, 
which in a village society are 
commanded by those who are at the 
apex of its power structure 


(xu this state of affairs, given 
this relation of power between the 
big land owning class and the 
masses of poor peasants with or 
without little bits of land, given this 
alliance between the powerful forces 
in the village and the ‘forces of law 
and order’, what could one expect 
from the granting of limitless and 
arbitrary powers to the ‘forces 
of law and order’ that has been done 
under the Emergency? Of course, 
1t 1s being drummed out, day 1n and 
day out, that the Emergency has 
been declared precisely to benefit the 
poor masses of the country. It 1$, 
however, only people with very 
special and peculiar brain structures 


who have been able to follow the 
logic of how the Emergency was 
supposed to help the poor of 
the country 


I t has been said that the arbitrary 
and limitless powers that have been 
given to the ‘forces of law and 
order' were meant to be used only 
against the enemies of the poor It 
has however not been explained by 
anybody, and it may be dangerous 
for oneself to even ask the question, 
how to ensure such purely bene- 
volent use of these arbitrary penal 
powers in the hands of an administ- 
ration which has been left untouch- 
ed in the matter of its class 
composition, its inherited values and 
habits, 1ts subservience to politicians 
in power, etc 


Those with peculiar and special 
brain structures who can see black 
as white, day as night, and expect 
miracles from the suppression of 
civil liberties would perhaps wait for 
the government to publish statistics 
about how many bonded labourers 
have been freed, how many landless 
labourers have got land and how 
many tenants have acquired occu- 
pancy rights because of the Emerg- 
ency Those who do not have such 
peculiar brain structures, and those 
who do not substitute their own 
thinking by directives coming from 
Moscow, will fail to understand how 
the censoring of news, indefinite 
detention of Opposition party lead- 
ers, imprisonment of individuals for 
expressing any dissent could have 
possibly freed any bonded labourei, 
given any land to landless labourers 
oi conferred any ownership right to 
any tenants 


It is certainly not true that the 
opposition parties were actively 
preventing the implementation of 
land reforms—it 1s well known that 
it was the ruling party that won the 
elections 1n the overwhelming majo- 
rity of the rural constituencies, and 
this clearly indicates the solid sup- 


/ port the rural rich extends to the 


ruling party ‘There are, of course. 
many evidences one can produce in 
support of the proposition that the 


. very pillar of strength of the ruling 


party consists of the rural rich 


Again, ıt can hardly be argued 
that the mass media were making 


active propaganda in favour of the 
1uial rich against the rural poor As 
a matter of fact, before the 1mposr- 
tion of censorship there use to be a 
trickle of reports about tyranny ot 
the rural rich over the rural poor 
There used to be reports about big 
land owners burning down huts of 
poor peasants, killing entire families 
dt a time, raping Harjan women, 
etc No doubt the cases which were 
so reported constituted perhaps one 
in a thousand of the number of 
cases of such atrocities It 1s, how- 
ever, not clear how the suppression 
of even those little bits of mforma- 
tion which had, perhaps, some effect 
on the minds of the newspaper read- 
ing public, let alone the censoring of 
all kinds of literature including even 
musical scores—could possibly bene- 
fit the rural poor or any other 
sections of the dis-inherited 


de bonded labour system cannot 
be abolished by making announce- 
ments over the radio and the televi- 
sion for, as Dharma Kumar pointed 
out in an article in the February 
issue of this journal, no such system 


^ exists 1n the country What exists 
«is the prevalence of various forms 
. of attachment of poor peasants to 
' big land owners because of the 


relation of economic dependence 
and domination Such bondage, if 
one wants to call such attachment 
‘bondage’, can go only when the 
relation of domination and depend- 


^ence disappears, that is when the 


economic structure of rural society 
can be changed through and 
through Similarly with respect to 
the taking away of land above ceil- 
‘ngs from big land owners and the 
distiibution of land among the land- 
less, similarly with respect to the 
conferment of ownership rights on 
enants 


So long as such revolutionary 
changes do not take place in rural 
society, the Emergency can have 
only one effect to consolidate the 


j present structure, make those who 


ale strong even more strong, make 
those who are rich even more rich, 
make the tyrant even moie tyranni- 
cal, make the poor and the disinheri- 
ted even more poor, even more 
helpless victims of the atrocities of 
the rural rich. 


The constitution 


ALOO DASTUR 


THE Constitution as it emerged 
from the Constituent Assembly was 
a compromise document balancing 
a variety of views and, in the tradi- 
tional Indian way, seeking to recon- 
cile the irreconcilables While Part 
III sanctified the right to property, 
Part IV directed the abolition of 
zamindans and other anti-social 


hereditary acquisitions While the 
right to property 1s a fundamental 
right, the right to work is a directive 
principle. While the right to relig- 
ion is a fundamental right, the right 
to education 1s a directive principle 
The working of the Constitution 
during the past twenty-five years has 
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reflected the conflict between these 
two parts While the politician has 
declared that the directive principles 
must prevail over fundamental 
rights, the constitutional lawyer 
and jurist have generally opined the 
other way 


The Emergency has given a 
fillip to quite a few of the directive 
principles and to that extent ıt cer- 
tainly has brought some relief to the 
underprivileged And yet what do 
we find In spite of brave words 
and noble sentiments oft declared, 
no attempt has been made to touch 
the right to property The one 
article which was required in the 
national interest to be amended so 
many times—did not the first 
amendment touch the right to pro- 
perty?—and which has demanded 
interpretation so often and caused 
disruption 1n our political career con- 
tinues to be retained Even the 
Swaran Singh Committee has not 
thought fit to repeal the right 
Furthermore, assurances have been 
given in Parliament on behalf of the 
government that it will continue as 
a fundamental right Even the sug- 
gestion to include agriculture in the 
concurrent list was rejected by the 
recent meeting of the AICC The 
reason 18 obvious One can only 
wish this will be a short-lived vic- 
tory by the States over the Centre 
and of the affluent farm lobby over 
state polstics 


T he Emergency provided just the 
atmosphere to introduce a uniform 
Civil Code It would have been a 
good gesture ushering ın the 
Women’s Decade We let slip a 
similar opportunity immediately 
with independence, but with the 
greater confidence and maturity that 
we have attained today, it should 
have been possible We must be 
thankful for small mercies The 
Prime Minister has declared that no 
religious group shall be allowed to 
Stall the progress of the nation, this 
was in the context of family plan- 
ning but it offers hope for the 
future 


Emphasis today 1s on social 
Justice and equality It is one of 
the main grievances that the ruling 
party has been prevented from 
establishing equality or providing 


equal and adequate opportunities to 
all Article 14 of the Constitution 
lays down equality before the law 
and equal protection before the law, 
however, according to the 40th 
Amendment, the Prime Munster, 
like the President and the Governors, 
is now to enjoy legal immunity for 
the exercise and performance of 
duties and powers of this high office 
This immunity may be understood 
with reference to the President and 
Governors, they act only on the 
advice of their Prime Minister or 
Chief Ministers But the office of 
the Prime Minister is an effective, 
functioning, political office, to put 
the Prime Minister above the law ts 
to re:ntroduce in effect the old dis- 
carded doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings, which some Kings claimed, 
and were ultimately prevented from 
enjoying legal immunity for acts 
done by them ın office The holders 
of these three high offices are also 
exempt from criminal proceedings 
even after they quit office 


T he 39th Amendment also slashes 
at equality enshrined in the Consti- 
tution The election of incumbents 
of the high offices of the President, 
Vice-President, Prime Minister and 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha 1s put 
beyond judicial review or legal 
remedy The Law Member believes 
that it 1s ‘ridiculous’ to challenge 
such high officers and the means and 
methods by which they are elected 
The ordinary citizen 1s unable to 
reconcile all this with the profes- 
sions of establishing a socialist, 
democratic State It chips away at 
both socialism and democracy by 
setting a few above and beyond the 
law 


Article 19 of the Constitution has 
suffered most grievously, it assures 
the right to freedom of speech and 
expression, of assembly and of 
association Political life is at a 
standstill, public discussion 1s muted 
under the Emergency Very sagac- 
1ously the press was silened within 
hours  Pre-censorship was introdu- 
ced, the ngidity of which was un- 
known 1n the bad old colonial days 
What could be published was left 
to the discretion of the censors, with 
the result that there was variation 
i| matters and material in print 
from different States and State 


capitals Later, thrs was eased some- 
what and guidelines were issued to 
editors for ‘self? censorship and 
‘self’? regulation Not that this led 
to any improved dissemination of 
news or information The press, 
specially the English press, just 
caved in and the readers could take 
in Just what the censors permitted 


M ore was in the offing Early in 
December, by three ordinances the 
Government armed itself with extra- 
ordinary powers to prevent publica- 
tion of objectionable material 
including parliamentary proceedings, 
withdrew the immunity conferred on 
the press by the Parliament Procee- 
dings (Protection of Publication) 
Act of 1956—1s it worth recalling 
that Pheroze Gandhi initiated. and 
inspired this act?—and resolved to 
scrap the Press Council These 
ordinances were reckoned to be so 
essential and urgent that they had 
to be rushed to Cairo to obtain the 
President’s signature! They were 
directed against publications likely 
to excite disaffection against con- 
stitutionally established government, 
create disharmony in public lfe or 
interfere with production Publica- 
tions in contravention of these 
ordinances could be forfeited but 
representation against such forfie- 
ture would be allowed to the 
High Court and the Central Gov- 
ernment For the first time 1n our 
parliamentary history the censor sits 
in the supreme legislative chamber 
in the country using his blue pencil 
to good purpose 


The press 1s restrained not merely 
{from commenting but also from 
reporting, its  enfeeblement can 
hardly go further And, yet, we 
reiterate that we are a democracy 
For the past five to six years, at 
least periodically, we had been hear- 
ing trom the government benches 
in Parliament about delinking the 
press from big business to free 1t and 
make it respond to the people’s 
needs In the last session we were 
informed this was a tricky and dif- 
ficult task requiring deep study and 
circumspection Or was the govern- 
ment having second thoughts now 
that the press owned by big business 
had shown how pliable it was? 
The recent merger of the two news 
agencies completes State control of 
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The Bodhisattva as the 
Steerman oe 


It is in the natwe of a Bodhisattva 
to excel always in whatever 
art or science ne may undertake 


So was it when the Bodhisattva 
appeared on earth as the master 
manner Supparaka — Kumara He had 
knowledge of the stars and seas 
and knew navigation and thereby he 
was vigilant and unwearied With 
ham aboard no ship came ever 

te harm 


Ht happened that the traders of the 
sea port town of Bharukaccha who 
hoped for a successful voyage 
pursuaded him to be thew skipper 


Upan the high seas the ship was 
overtaken by a storm Seven hundred 
souls aboard this ship were in fear 
of death 


} The Great Being performed an Act 
of Truth 
"Ye merchants and Ye Gods be my 
witness that never in my hfe have 
| injured any living By the power of 
this truth and the strength of my 


serit may the ship return in safety '' 


Full of joy the grateful merchany 
praised their saviour on ther 
sale return 
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NATION REGAINS 
SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 1975-76 


N ew life in 
villages 


ll Over six and half million house sites allotted; 368,000 of them 
developed, Construction of 246,000 houses completed 


ll Bonded labourers numbering about 47,000 freed 


M@ Land ceiling laws yield 1,667,000 acres of surplus land, out 
of which 424,000 acres have been allotted so far Beneficiaries - 
number nearly 180,000 


E Nineteen Rural Banks set up; 50 more planned during 
1976-77 Co-operative credit institutions strengthened 
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the press Filtering of news 1s done 
at its source, nothing is left to 
chance 


No initiative 1s left to the press, 
it 1s reduced to being a purveyor of 
Official decisions For a while, gov- 
ernment may ride high on the crest 
but some time it will realise the 
uselessness 1n a working democracy 
of contormism An old adage says 
it is only dead fish that swim with 
the stream This 1s as true of the 
communication media as of indivi- 
duals Whth the radio and television 
under State control, a reasonably 
free press could be a guarantee of 
democratic functioning It could 
carry out its dual function of inform- 
ing the readers of the domgs and 
misdoings of authority and in return 
keep officialdom informed of the 
thinking and actions of the citizens 
A controlled press soon reaches a 
dead end 


I; the press is enfeebled, every- 
thing possible is done to incapacitate 
the judiciary The dichotomy raised 
between the sovereignty of Parla- 
ment and the independence of the 
judiciary 1s an artificial dichotomy 
It has been periodically raised since 
the first parliament because our legis- 
Jators have shown themselves very 
jealous of their nghts They desire 
to leave little to the vagaries of the 
courts, ignoring the obvious fact that 
unbridled power to the executive 15 
the beginning of autocracy and the 
end of democracy Parliamentary 
government has evolved into party 
government, ıt 1s incumbent on the 
party to support its government even 
when the latter 1s obviously in the 
wrong More recently still, the 
Prime Minister has taken over from 
the party and parhamentary govern- 
ment is today Prime Ministerial 
government In the absence of a 
well-balanced  bi-party legislature, 
Yrime Ministerial government suf- 
fers from the danger of becoming a 


personal and personalised govern- 


ment It is here that a wise and 
independent judiciary can be at the 
same time the back-bone of the 
Constitution and the sustamer of the 
citizen’s rights, The government in 
a sense controls the judiciary as it 
appoints the judges Even before 
the Emergency, the principle of 
seniority was surrendered and junior 


judges superseded their seniors The 
Emergency has set up two other 
precedents—a judge may not be 
continued on the bench after his 
initia] period of appointment ıs 
over, and judges may be transferred 


from one High Court to another if , 
judgements given do not find“ 


favour with the government 


I, spite of this, there 1s a continu- 
ing effort at subordinating the 
judiciary to the legislature and the 
executive Naturally, the judiciary 
1s not to be the third house of the 
legislature, but a weakened confor- 
mist judiciary certainly does not add 
muscle to effective governmental 
functioning The Swaran Singh 
Committee has modified the strident 
demands of some of the adherents 
of strong party rule and enabled the 
Supreme Court to retain a modified 
form of the powers it enjoyed under 
the Constitution 


Judicial review of legislation 
is circumscribed Constitutional 
amendments are to be placed beyond 
reconsideration by the Supreme 
Court The writ jurisdiction given 
to the High Courts is restricted 
These recommendations have been 
accepted by the All India Congress 
Committee which met recently in 
New Delhi These are limitations 
which are being sought to be placed 
on the functioning of the judiciary 
But the recent judgement of the 
Supreme Court depriving the citizen 
of the nght of habeas corpus cuts 
at the very roots of individual liber- 
ty This 1s what we had fought for 
during the freedom struggle, was 
that effort im vain? Within hving 
memory of that struggle, people are 
imprisoned for indefinite periods, not 
knowing why they are arrested, not 
having any legal remedy 


The suspension of Article 21 of 
the Constitution by a presidential 
order and the order being accepted 
by the Supreme Court as the basis 
for.depriving the citizens of their 
liberty as also leaving them without 
any remedy in law against such 
executive encroachment has trans- 
formed the Indian citizen into a 
subject One can only wish that this 
winter of political development in 
the country will have a short 
duration i 
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INDIA, until recently, enjoyed a 
unique place in the world of warring 
ideologies in so far as it bore the 
burden of poverty and democratic 
conscience at one and the same time, 
1efusing to bargain one for the other 
In this respect, 1t could easily be 
distinguished from the other count- 
ries of the third world, who adopted 
the ‘values’ of the colonial rulers, 
even after their liberation from colo- 
nial rule No less a perceptive per- 
son than Fanon could evolve only a 
negative stance of anti-imperialism, 
without offering any alternative sys- 
tem of values based on the specific 
experience of a different mode of life 
It is significant that in the absence 
of any alternative vision of society, 
many of the ex-colonies rapidly 
lapsed into petty tyrannies, using the 
same instruments of oppression 
which their colomal rulers had once 
wielded against them 


India was different In her 
struggle again the British, what she 
was fighting against was as im- 
portant as what she was fighting for 
After independence, the task before 
the Indians was not merely to eli- 
minate the remnants of a colonial 
past, but to replace them with those 
values (non-violence and freedom 
being the most crucial among them) 
which were evolved precisely during 
the process of the anti-colonial 
struggle No other country ın the 
third world evolved such a sophisti- 
cated value-system, not ın abstrac- 
tion but as an integral part of our 
political movement, ıt shaped itself 
in the thick of the battle as it 
were Satyagraha was nothing but 


F or an alternative vision 


NIRMAL VERMA 


the unique strategy of human con- 
science against myustice-—an attempt 
to extend morality in the political 
field | Non-violence was another 
such value 


Since no readymade ideology to 
fight foreign rule existed, it took 
years of continuous, tortuous de- 
bates before these values were 
finally crystallised Such debates 
and controversies were openly pub- 
lished in the Indian press without 
the British rulers resorting to cen- 
sorship, a fact which may seem 
curious 1n the present circumstances 
From Raja Ram Mohan Roy to 
Gandhi, the entire concept of ‘po- 
litical change’ underwent a revolu- 
tionary transformation, ıt was 
deeply imbued with a cultural con- 
tent, which excluded nothing and 
embraced all facets of human action. 
Politics, like a work of art, was 
embedded 1n total experience Strug- 
gle against foreign rule was waged 
on the plane of values——linked with 
the process of total self-reyuvenation 


The fact that this process was 
thwarted after Independence has 
become, perhaps, the most tragic 
moment in modern history, com- 
parable only to the events in Cze- 
choslovakia In ‘both cases, an 
‘experiment with truth’ was aborted 
before it could flower in all its 
uniqueness 


In India’s case, the failure was 
not the result of external interven- 
tion, it was primarily caused by the 
reversal of our attitude to the con- 
cept of freedom During the period 


of their resistance to British rule, 
Indians had become deeply suspi- 
cious of the coercive power of the 
State Gandhiyi’s scepticism of the 
centralised power of the State was 
merely a reflection of what people 
at large felt It was firmly believed 
that State power was found to de- 
generate, unless it was constantly 
corrected by and related to the other 
areas of man's hfe This intimate 
relation between power and experi- 
ence determined the content ot 
man's freedom No institution 
could be truly democratic unless ıt 
continuously subjected State power 
to the changing content of man's 
consciousness Freedom could 
never be frozen within the existing 
institutions, if it didn’t expand 
beyond the institutions into the 
fabric of man’s life, ıt had a ten- 
dency to shrink back into the 
hands of a few individuals It 
could thrive only ın perpetual ten- 
sion between the coercive power of 
the State, on the one hand, and 
man's expanding consciousness on 
the other. 


I ndia's case was unique, because 
in spite of enormous pressures, it 
refused to 'resolve' the tension by 
falling back on a totalitarian solu- 
tion, as many countries of the third 
world including China had done 
On the other hand, ıt failed to ex- 
pand the democratic content of its 
institutions to the extent where it 
would have become impossible for 
any individual or political party to 
usurp the power of the State 


We lived in a state of unresolved 
tension It could be resolved orea- 
tively by reshaping and decentralis- 
ing State power to make freedom 
real, a solution suggested by Gan- 
dhij The other, a clearly 
negative alternative, was to subvert 
the democratic content of freedom 
and make State power real One 
was to face the difficult and unique 
challenge of self-liberation The 
other was to relapse into the con- 
ventional pattern of tyranny 


Let us not delude ourselves that 
the freedom of the press and ex- 
pression in themselves could be a 
source of liberation The problem 
in the Indian context was whether 
those who exercised the freedom of 
the word were in any real way con- 


cerned 1n embodying the experience 
and awareness of the Indian people 
—their hunger and suffering and 
sense of deprivation In India, 
durmg the last two decades, those 
who had a predominant control 
over the media had no experience 
of human suffering, those who 
really suffered had no word to ex- 
press ıt Despite all the noises that 
we made 1n the press and the Parlia- 
ment, India remained a continent 
of silence. 


T hus, attachment to the right of 
full expression becomes merely for- 
mal and decorative unless it 1s trans- 
formed into the moral concern for 
the full articulation. of man's total 
experience That such a concern 
was singularly absent ın our intelli- 
gentsia was revealed in the most 
cruel light when it so smoothly ad- 
justed itself to the changed circums- 
tances after the Emergency It felt 
no real anguish for the loss of free- 
dom of the word simply because 
the intelligentsia itself was largely 
responsible for denuding the word 
of its moral content 


But, to infer from this, as our 
present rulers and some Marxists 
would like to infer, that liberty of 
expression, freedom of the press 
and the basic right of a citizen to 
have free access to all the sources 
of information, are mere “bourgeois 
values’ which can be shelved for 
the sake of some mythical progress, 
is to fall a victim to another form of 
seli-delusion All projects of ‘revo- 
lutionary-reform’ may become ın- 
struments of oppression if the 
people for whom they are designed 
are deprived of the right to judge 
and comment upon them in the 
light of their experience The con- 
viction of the oppressed that they 
must fight for their liberation 1s not 
a gift bestowed by the ruling 
leadership, but the result of the 
consciousness of the oppressed 
themselves 


India may have a single political 
destiny, but it has to be defined and 
reflected in terms of diverse visions 
The suppression of any vision which 
shows a path different from the one 
sanctified by State power, would 
lead not merely to the impovensh- 
ment of our present, but would also 


distort the nature of our destiny 
stored in the future. Hence the 
necessity of the freest possible dia- 
logue India needs this dialogue, 
the freedom of a nation to talk to 
itself, more than any other country 
of the world precisely because we 
have not yet made a final choice in 
favour of one future or the other 
India, fortunately, still has many 
of its options open, which are not 
available to the western world, to 
suppress free debate over these 
options is to close them for ever 


I, ıs Obvious that for such a dia- 
logue to become effective, ıt would 
be necessary to go beyond the mere 
liberty of press and expression, but 
unless these basic liberties are res- 
pected, unless they are constitu- 
tionally acknowledged as inviolable, 
any process of going ‘beyond them’ 
would be self-defeating Herem 
lies the sacredness of constitutions, 
not because they are perfect—they 
are not At best they are a com- 
promise between the reality and the 
ideal Rights do not, become real 
merely because they are guaranteed 
by a document And yet because 
they are guaranteed, it 1s assumed 
that human freedom i. sacred and 
unassailable, it 1s hoped that some 
day it will become real 


The Constitution serves as a test 
case for all our actions, both in the 
area of the conscience and of ihe 
dream For this reason, sometimes 
very embarrassing situations arise 
for those totalitarian regimes which 
still cling to their revolutionary 
constitution—if only on paper We 
face the cur.ous spectacle in the 
Soviet Union, where the dissident 
intellectuals actually appeal to the 
government to respect the integrity 
of their own constitution 


Thus, what we term the ‘formal’ 
aspect of freedom ensured in the 
Constitution 1s both real and unreal 
—unreal because it is still to be 
translated into the actual fact of 
freedom, but ıt 1s also real in so far 
as it is the symbolic expression of 
what people wish to realize, like a 
tip of the 1ceburg it gives a glimpse 
of man’s aspirations which lie 
buried in our past, beyond time 
and beyond articulation Tt 1s root- 
ed in the totality of Indian experi- 
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ence, which 1s diverse and pluralistic 
in its structure, drawing sustenance 
not from the coercive power of the 
State, but from the mterplay and 
interaction. of various visions and 
voices This has been the central 
core of the Indian ethos, what I 
called earlier our cultural experience, 
which regards the ‘other’ not as a 
hostile element to be suppressed and 
destroyed, but as an integral part 
of the whole- 


I would like to stress this point 
here, because in recent months it 1s 
often argued that those who ‘de- 
plore’ the loss of human rights are 
‘westernised’ intellectuals having no 
understanding of the Indian reality 
The truth 1s quite the contrary It 
is essentially in the context of the 
Indian tradition, which has flourish- 
ed as a result of the free interaction 
of diverse streams of thought, that 
the present atmosphere of intoler- 
ance becomes incomprehensible 
The moments of anguish in Indian 
history are precisely those where 
the ethos of tolerance is disturbed 
by a monolithic power, one voice 
seeking dominance over the others, 
thereby violating the sacredness 
of the whole The voices of pro- 
test against such a violation are very 
much in the Indian tradition, one 
is however not sure whether the 
measures of violation themselves do 
not accord with some of the mo- 
dels of the West 


What is, however, common both 
to the affluent societies of the West 
as well as to the poor countries of 
the third world is the supreme va- 
lue which ıs attached to man’s 
awareness of himself as a human 
being No act of State-power can be 
legitimate which violates this reality 
of awareness, forcing man to live 
in the ‘reality’ of others, a censored 
reality, which 1s the other name for 
darkness Force, which 1s the normal 
attribute of State power, degenerates 
into violence, when it deprives man 
of his own humanness. Beyond 
this pomt, all the socio-economic 
programmes, however benevolent 
and beneficent they may be, turn 
into mere acts to legitimatise the 
violence, 


This fact 1s often overlooked or 
deliberately distorted in the poor 


countries of the third world where 
acts of tyranny and violence are 
often justified by radical economic 
reforms A choice is posed bet- 
ween bread and freedom as if one 
would necessarily be the price of 
the other Of course, such a choice is 
never clearly stated It 1s implicitly 
assumed that freedom of speech and 
expression, a free and uncensored 
press, free access to sources of 1n- 
formation—all that is necessary for 
man's awareness of himself as a nu- 
man-being—are a mere ‘luxury’ in a 
society of ‘starving mullions’ and 
have to be sacrificed for their 
emancipation It is queer logic but 
1t 1s often supported even by radical 
western philosophers like Jean-Paul 
Sartre who, ironically enough, used 
to justify the tyrannical acts of the 
Stalinistic regime precisely for the 
same reasons 


A. part from the fact that freedom 
is an indivisible and absolute value 
—it cannot be regarded as necessary 
in the West and a luxury in Asia— 
such a method of rationalization 
for the abrogation of human rights 
1s both simister and self-contradic- 
tory  Sinister because it assumes 
that human beings living in poor 
societies are less than human, they 
may be fed and clothed on the con- 
dition that they cease to exercise 
their critical consciousness, cease to 
be human Thus, when an Indian 
worker or a Chinese peasant are de- 
prived the freedom to express the 
reality of their experience in their 
own language, it 1s not a mere de- 
privation of a useless luxury, it 1s a 
fundamental violation of his person 
as a human being The choice bet 
ween freedom and bread 1s a false 
choice because man needs both ın 
order to explore the meaning of his 
existence on this earth To force 
such a choice 1s humihating in a 
double sense—it 1s to humiliate the 
human being for his poverty as it 
is to humiliate the poor man for 
his bering human 


But, apart from being sinister, 
such an argument negates itself in 
so far as 1t destroys the very con- 
ditions in which any radical reforms 
could be nnplemented If reforms 


are for the people, the people should 
have free access to all the instru- 
ments through which they could 
make their experience available to 
the government Indeed, policies 
would be radical not because of 
what is professed in them, but be- 
cause of the extent to which this 
experience 1s incorporated in their 
formulation It is irrelevant to 
discuss here whether the various 
‘point programmes’ are good or bad 
if the instruments by which the good- 
ness or badness of a programme 1s 
judged are themselves absent Poli- 
cies which are going to detérmine 
the future of a people cannot 
morally and legitimately be pursued 
in a situation where the people are 
debarred to debate freely about 
them 


I have come back to the point 
from which I had begun—the tre- 
mendous importance of a nation- 
wide free debate on all issues which 
concern the Indian destiny at the 
present moment Such a debate 
must necessarily go beyond the 
‘parliamentary debates’ between 
government and opposition parties. 
which in recent years had degene- 
tated into a pathetic struggle for 
power Instead, it should be a 
dialogue which the nation. should 
conduct with itself, without the 
interference of State power It 
should be free and uninhibited for. 
like an individual, a nation cannot 
examine its conscience in a state of 
fear. 


Indeed, 1n order to be meaningful, 
such a debate should concern itself 
with the choices that we made at 
the time of Independence It would 
be useless to blame this or that party 
for the present crisis—for after all 
it is the logical culmination of the 
choices that we made in regard to 
our institutions at the time of 
Independence 


Such a debate, in a way, would 
be a continuation of the process of 
self-examination which Gandhi 
had initiated even before Independ- 
ence, and which was suddenly inter- 
rupted after his death Perhaps no 
moment could be better than the 
present one to pick up the threads 
once again from where he had left 
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Gommanication 


MAY I request the hospitality of your columns 
for a letter which 1s unlikely to appear in 
the daily national press? 


On 29 April 1976, The Times of India, The 
Hindustan Times and The Statesman carned a 
news item 1ssued by Samachar, the official 
news agency, reporting excerpts from a review 
by Paul Grimes of The New York Times 
of the recent American edition of my biography 
of Indira Gandhi I was astonished to find 
that this news report, which omitted all the 
more controversial parts of the review, 
credited me via Mr Grimes with the view 
‘that Mrs Gandhi had no choice but to enforce 
discipline. ban strikes, control supplies and 
ruthlessly punish the corrupt’ 


Such a deterministic and ahistorical view is 
certainly not mine and nowhere 1s it expressed 
as such in my biography Neither does my 
Liography imply the moral approval indicated 
in the above quotation What 1s does argue 
is that the 1mposition of emergency rule, 
seen in historical perspective, was necessitated 
by interests and contradictions inherent in 
India’s ruling class 


Authors and reviewers seldom agree, and 
Mr Grimes’s interpretation of my biography 1s 
obviously not definitive Nevertheless, I 
am certain that Mr Grimes would second 
my view that the above Indian news report 
grossly misrepresented both the content of my 
book and his review of ıt This was done 
by quoting out of context one ambiguous 
remark from his review—and that too in 
an inaccurate and abridged form—while omitting 
the preceding and subsequent sentences which 
explain and qualify its meaning 


Thus, Mr Grimes had prefaced the remark 
in question by commenting on the orginal 
British edition of my book (published in 
June 1975) 
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Mr Masanı was able to demonstrate 
how, even two years or more ago, 1t was 
certam that Western-style democracy was 
doomed in India because of the country’s 
semi-feudahty, compounded by a 
deepening economic and moral crisis 
Neither Mrs Gandhi nor her increasingly 
vociferous opposition had any apparent 
answer to very basic problems ' 


After commenting on my view of the 
po':tical determinants of the recent emergency 
measures, Mr Grimes added by way of 
qualification 


‘But the biggest gamers fróm all this, he 
(Masan1) says, have been the rightist elite, 
not the masses He strongly questions 
Mrs QGandhrs long-term ability, no matter 
how tight her control, to meet what he 
calls “India’s urgent need for radical social 
and economic change" ’ 


My view of the long-term cause of the 
Emergency, of the Prime Miunister's role and 
of the class nature of emergency rule are 
on record 1n the up-dated American edition of 
my biography In view of the interest in 
my book shown by the national press, may 
I suggest that Indian readers are given 
an opportunity to read and interpret the 
biography for themselves, instead of having 
to rely on distorted third-hand reports? And 
might I point out in this connection that 
1,000 copies of the original British edition 
(pre-Emergency) are still 1n the possession of 
Bombay Customs, which impounded them in 
July 1975? 


Zareer Masani, 
St Antony’s College, 
Oxford 
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Changes in technology reflecting changes in industrial 
patterns Nothing remains static behind this symbol. 
The thinking process goes on generating vast resources 
of technical know-how and manufacturing skill 


It started in 1938 when two engineers applied their minds 
to manufacturing dairy equipment. Today we are about 

10,000 people involved in manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment for every major industry from dairy to nuclear Much 
of the equipment was never manufactured in India before. 


Tomorrow we'll be vastly different from what we are today. 
Because things are never static behind this symbol 

The thinking process goes on The pool of technical resources 
grows, lending new dimensions to our capability of manu- 
facturing equipment for every vital industry. 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED p.o. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 
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If after wafting your Boeing into the clouds, 
keeping a watchful eye on a few hundred dials, 
and constantly trimming to fly you smoothly 
over the turbulent Pamirs, he can still convert 
his ‘marvel of the sky'into a maternity ward... 


he must be an Air-India Commander. 


He’s never been near a midwifery course 
But once in a blue moon, an impatient 
‘new citizen" may want to come aboard 
at 30,000 feet Without batting an eyelid, 
our Commander will climb to 40,000, 
way above the weather—to make sure 
that mother, her helpers and the wee, 
bonny one make the smoothest ‘landing’ 
you ever saw 

The million miles or more he has 
behind him are there with him, like his 
First Officer and Flight Engineer—ready 
on cal] And your Commander does call 


Al, 9551 
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on this ‘pool of experience' —whether he 
is preparing te land at a fog-bound 
airport, sorting out the nationality of a 
‘Boeing baby’, or explaining to a 7-year old 
Flight Deck visitor the wonders of 
a radar screen 

And though he be lord of the skies 
with a wealth of experience, he still goes 
back to ‘check’ flights and simulator 
school every six months 

And all because there 1s someone very 
special on board 


You, dear passenger. 
EEFE -TATED ETE jd 
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; Only the Godrej refrigerator has solid 


"What gives Godrej the confidence to say, ) 
, “This is the best refrigerator today'? 


Besides Automatic 
Defrosting, it has many 


other features still 
‘unmatched. 








First time in India 


You just press the red button 
for the Godrej refrigerator 

to defrost itself. 

[ate temperature automatically comes to 





a level which melts the ice But the 
defrosting temperature is so finely 
controlled, that the food will not 
spoil. When defrosting is complete 
the refrigerator automatically 
Switches on (Think of all the 
‘electricity you save too, 
Automatically ) 






Point by point, the Godrej 
refrigerator is your best investment 
for years to come. 


steel, with vitreous enamelled tnner walls 

© Only the Godrej refrigerator has a full 

depth vegetable tray. O The new compressor 
cools much faster, withstands wide 

voltage fluctuations. O Total rust protection 
Every part on the inside, is made from 
anti-corrosive material. O Huge interior, because 
of better space designing O FREE laminated 
top with the Godrej 165 litre refrigerator. 


All-India Sales and Servíce network 
which made Godrej famous. 


Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
Godrej Bhavan, 4-A, Home Street , 
Fort, Bombay 400 001 


Great things come from 
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an ideal nitrogenous fertiliser for foliar feeding 
under adverse soil and climatic conditions 
even in arid regions ! 


Shriram Urea is a versatile sad ideal fertiliser because 


9 It improves the fertility of soil. 

9 |t has the maximum nitrogen content (46.4%). 

© |t can be used for foliar feeding all crops under adverse sof 
and climatic conditions. 

€ |t can improve crop yields in arid regions through fofiar feeding. 
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: cJ G, if CONTRIBUTES TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY ! 


hx | SCI has always been in the forefront like ore, fertilisers, foodgrains etc , in 
mews in its consistent contribution towards its bulk and combination carriers. 
pg, 43 economic prosperity of our country While SCI is thus consistently earning/ 
For achieving this end, SCI acquired a saving foreign exchange for the country, 


most diversified fleet having a tonnage ıt is making profits and ploughing back 
of 4 3 million dwt within à short span Its Me. a j 


of a decade and half. 
With its tonnage addition, its shipping "— Another noteworthy contribution of SCI 
WW Newel is Its encouragement of indigenous 


services were also widened to cover all 
the Continents Several services were dE UP and thereby the ancillary | 
l 


started to promote the country's 
export efforts 


A significant achievement for SCI is that 
3 about 90% of the country's requirements 
“a? eis of crude oil is carried on its own tan- 

^] kers, besides transporting the bulk items 


A L.] .* o . 
| The Shipping Corporation Of India Ltd. | 
Í Shipping House, 229/232, Madame Cama Road, Bombay-400021 » Phone 259900 Tete.. ' 011-2314/2371/2766 | 
| Offices at Calcutta, New Delhi, Rameswaram, Port Blair, London and Mombasa « Agents at principal ports of the world 
4. cJ (£j df Ce —the national line for economic prosperity of our country 
( 
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The progress of SCI has created more 
employment in the shipping industry 
and many training programmes have 
been introduced by SCI due to modern 
technological development in this field 














FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four 
Swan Fabrics in cotton and Polyester/cotton 
blends. Crease-resistant Four Swan fabrics 
come in a widerange of colours and prints. 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., &oMBAY, 


A} MANGALDAS 
GROUP MILLS 
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look as attractive— and 

work as smoothly as it did the 
day you bought it. That's 

because only the Rallifan is 
designed, manufactured—and tested 
—1lo make sure its level of performance 
remains uniformly high. And 
the special stove enamelling keeps its 
painted surfaces looking new. 


ODORE 


Sizes— Deluxe: 400 mm and 300 mm; Elegant: 400 mm. 


| Rallifan 


the Ralhlan range includes Table, Ceiling, Wall, Pedestal, Propeller, Mini Mulu-Purpose end Car Fans. 
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“PON MY FAITH, 


‘TIS NOT ALL THAT'S HOLY 
THAT IS SAFE!” 


Records dating back to 2000 B C in Babylon 
show that the people considered temples 

the safest depositories for their wealth. But 
there came a few without scruples who 

soon disproved this theory As the incidence 
of theft grew, the people's trust dwindled 
They were soon looking for a place less holy 
and more safe to store their wealth They 
were really looking for a “modern” bank 


In Europe the idea of an institutionalised bank 
first materialised with the sedentary bankers 
of Venice, Genoa and Barcelona Parallel 
developments took place in other countries 
In England the goldsmiths acted as one-. 
man banks Banking in India existed as early 
as 2000 B C Mainly in the form of money 
lending, finance for trade, 1ssue of bills of 


exchange called Hundis and money changing— ^ 
said to be the most profitable of all 

All contributed to the emergence of banking 

as organised today 


Modern banking systems came to India in the 
J9th century. Grindlays started operations 
here in 1854 and grew to be an integral part 
of India's commercial and financial life, 
contributing more and more with each passing 
year. Today we are deeply involved in 

the country's industrial and social progress, 


Grindiays 
Bank 
Si’ Limited 


Incorporated in the United Kingdom, 
n habiiy of members r$ rate. 


ASP/R377/58 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the 
processing of Colour and Black and white 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. 








Our customers include some of the world's : 
leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
lies in our policy of product quality—the 
only sacred cow in our fast developing 
organisation. >" — 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 


390 004, India 
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if the ships have a smooth sailing 
it's not because the sea is'nt rough. 


it's because the Great Eastern mans them. 
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In the year 1948 when a Pas l ; wide cliants made it possible 
the Great Eastern waslauncned "fH i ? : And people at Great Eastern also 
Indian shipping was at a low yp 3 like to believe that their tenacity 
ebb Foreign compatition, fierce and acumen made a useful con- 


Conference lines, dominant Indi 
genous know-how, scarce Finances, 
meagre 

And yet Great Eastern to-day has made 
good The help of friends the help of Govern- 
ment and the help of Great Eastern s world 


tribution in making the Great Eastern 
two hundred ‘crore rupees complex, 
earning tnyaluable foreign exchange 
and boosting India s exports Thats Great 
Eastern —trying to play it s small role in India's 
big economy 





SF THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO. LTD, 


60 Mahatma Gandhi Road Bombay- 400 023 
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JEXT MONTH: ATROCITIE 


CORREGTIVES 


a symposium on 
some aspects of 
re-thinking today 





symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
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The problem 


We speak of the recent election as a revolution. In certain respects 
it was. But the men who now rule are not so very different from 
those who were axed by an angry electorate. For the moment, 
however, they are more open-minded, prepared to try out new 
remedies for India’s unchanging problems. They are also more 
sensitive to the public pressure for change. These aspects of the 
situation have helped to build some hope and confidence that we 
will not blunder along as always. Critical issues are being high- 
lighted. New interpretations of familiar commitments are being 
advanced. A mood of experimentation is visible. This issue of 
SEMINAR, the first of several which have been planned, gets to- 


gether some thinking on a few problems. No extraordinary orien: 
tation is sought. Only correctives, the kind of improvements in 
approach and implementation which make for important advances. 
The trouble with our brand of politicians is that they tend to get 
lost in their fanciful phrases. They ought to have been born in 
affluent societies. We need inputs from down-to-earth political 
professionals, capable of hard detailed work, and with sights 
fixed on time-bound targets. Perhaps, these inputs will catalyse 
the skills and creativities of our people. ‘To encourage this 
ga is the purpose of this issue, and the others which will 
ollow. 
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Prelude to the emergency 


A. G. 


NOORANI 


‘THE slate left by the previous 
government is messy. It has to be 
cleaned before something can be 
written on it. The metaphor, which 
the Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, 
used in the Rajya Sabha on April 7, 
is an apt one. The slate must be 
wiped clean and the obscene writings 
erased completely. But if their recur- 
rence is to be avoided, the cleansing 
process must be followed by some 


questioning as to how the obsceni« , 
ties came to be perpetrated and by 
whom. 

Way back in 1973, in his judge- 
ment in the Keshavananda Bharati 
case, Mr. Justice H.R. Khanna had 
sketched clearly the scenario of the 
long night of shame that fell over 
the land on June 26, 1975 — the 
imposition of an Emergency, the 
prolongation of the life of Parla- 


gnent, and the perpetuation of the 
rule of the party in power. 


He wrote,"Even without amend- 
ing any article, the Emergency pro- 
visions of the Constitution con- 
tained in Articles 358 and 359 can 
theoretically be used in such a 
manner as may make a farce of the 
democratic set-up by prolonging 
the rule of the party m power 
beyond the period of five years 
since the last general election after 
the party 1n power has lost public 
support'. He proceeded to add: *The 
effective check against such unaba- 
shed abuse of power 1s the sense of 
political responsibility, the pressure 
of public opinion and the fear of 
popular uprising. We need not go 
into the question as to whether the 
court would also intervene in such 
an event. It 1s, in my opinion, in- 
conceivable that a party would dare 
to so abuse the powers granted by 
the emergency provisions.’ S 


The inconceivable happened and 
the checks he mentioned were found 
to be of little avail. This could not 
have bappened unless the rot in the 
polity had spread so deeply as to 
impair the checks against the abuse 
of power. The rot was generated 
and spread, mainly, but by no 
means exclusively, by the ruling 
party and its leader who then took 
advantage of it to impose a personal 
rule which the country had not 
witnessed even under the British 
Raj. 


j A before she imposed the 
Emergency, Mrs. Indira Gandhi had 
proceeded systematically to subvert 
the institutions, erase the norms and 
conventions, and destroy, as much 
as she could, the values in public 
life which could have served as a 
check on absolute power. Unless 
this process is thoroughly exposed 
and analysed, the havoc wrought 
by the Emergency will not be fully 
appreciated nor proper checks 
devised against the 1mposition of a 
dictatorship. 


The standards of our public life 
were none too high when the Con- 
gress split in 1969. Mrs Gandhi’s 
tactics contributed to their speedy 
deterioration. The mannerin which 
she backed out of her public com- 
mitment to support her party's 
candidate for the presidency, 


S. Sanjiva Reddy, the propaganda 
barrage she let loose, and the poli- 
tics of radical populism she played 
revealed a cynicism whose depths 
few could guage then. ‘The irra- 
tional power of the formless mass', 
as Walter Lippmann so aptly des- 
cribed it, was invoked by methods 
that can only be called fascist. 
Never before had State power been 
so grossly misused for partisan ends. 


| PPN as cynical populism 
18 to constitutional government, the 
dangers are magnified if populism 
is aroused, not for a cause or an 
idea, but for an individual. What 
many, indeed, the majority, of the 
people thought was a break from 
the sordid politics of the Syndicate 
turned out to be the beginning of a 
personality cult without whose 
success over the years 1964 to 1975, 
the authoritarian regime could not 
have been imposed. ‘In India,’ Dr. 
B.R. Ambedkar warned the Con- 
stituent Assembly as it completed 
its task, ‘Bhakti or what may be 
called the path of devotion or hero- 
worship, plays a part in its politics 
unequalled in magnitude by the 
part it plays in the politics of any 
other country in the world. Bhakti 
in religion may be a road to the 
salvation of the soul. But in poli- 
tics, Bhakti or hero-worship is a 
sure road to degradation and to 
eventual dictatorship.’ 


The warning was ignored. The 
Bangladesh war came in handy to 
promote the personality cult. By 
the middle of 1972, Mrs Gandhi 
and her colleagues felt free to 
challenge the legitimacy of the very 
existence of the Opposition by the 
hoary technique of dubbing it treas- 
onable. 


Institutions set up by a Consti» 
tution respected by the people can- 
not be destroyed unless the political 
climate is hostile to their function- 
ing. Mrs. Gandhi first prepared 
this climate and then mounted her 
assault. 


Consider, first, the role of the 
President. The country was shock- 
ed by the Union Home Minister 
Charan Singh’s disclosure in the 
Lok Sabha on March 31, 1977, that 
the Proclamation of Emergency was 
issued by President Fakhruddin Ali 


Ahmed in the late hours of June 
25, 1975 on the sole advice of Mrs. 
Gandhi and that the Council of 
Ministers was informed of it the 
next morning and acquiesced in the 
fait accompli. 


. The failure to secure the Coun- 

Cil’s assent was not due to any want 
of time but toa lack of confidence. 
For, according to G. K Reddy, 
“The former Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi and the West Bengal Chief 
Minister, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, 
who was one of her close advisers 
at that time. had called on the 
President, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
in the afternoon on June 25, 1975, 
to apprise him of the impending 
request for the promulgation of 
Emergency later that night. A 
letter from Mrs. Gandhi to this 
effect along with a draft of the 
proclamation was taken to the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan by one of her 
confidential assistants and the 
President signed the proclamation 
just before midnight. The whole 
machinery of the Central and State 
Governments had already been 
geared up for the mass arrests that 
followed the proclamation, before 
the other members of the Central 
Cabinet knew anything about it.' 
(The Hindu, April 1, 1977). 


N, of the members of the 
Council of Ministers resigned. But 
far more culpable was the role of 
the President Unfortunately, a sen- 
sible discussion of the powers of the 
President had been fouled by par- 
tisans on both sides. He is a con- 
stitutional head in a parliamentary 
system and is ordinarily bound by 
the advice of the Cabinet. But, 
even so, he 1s entitled to dismiss a 
Ministry which is blatantly sub- 
verting the Constitution. 


It would have been impossible to 
expect Mr. Ahmed to exercise this 
power on June 25, 1975. He had 
been well disciplined for acquie- 
scence well before that. In 1974 
he was made to sign the Ordinance 
extending the MISA to cases of 
smuggling before it had been appro- 
ved by the Cabinet. The Minister 
concerned, K. R. Ganesh *was kept 
completely out of the picture'. (The 
Times of India, September 19, 1974). 
Earlier in the year, the Gujarat 
Assembly was dissolved without 
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the prior approval of President 
Giri. ‘The Government had to re- 
sort to the peculiar procedure of 
regularising this irregular action by 
the Prime Miunister writing that 
the action was taken 1n accordance 
with his known wishes since he him- 
self had been suggesting dissolution’. 
(The Hindu, April 4, 1974). Com- 
ment is unnecessary. . 


That the President and the Cabi- 
net and many others failed the 
nation 1s evident. Why did they? 
The answer could best be given in 
Dicey's famous words ^ ‘People 
sometimes ask the idle question why 
the Pope does not introduce this 
or that reform? The true answer 
ys that a revolutionist ıs not the 
kind of man who becomes a Pope, 
and that the man who becomes a 
Pope has no wish to be a revolu- 
tionist'! Mrs. Gandhi had chosen 
her men well. 


Xu doctrine of a committed 
judiciary was 1n line with this policy 
and so was tbe sustained campaign 
of denigration of independent jud- 
ges. The judges had sensed it. 
Some protested. Mr. Justice B. S. 
Somasundram, of the Madras High 
Court, for one, deprecated the 
‘mischievous tendency’ to run 
down the judiciary. He made these 
comments on September 27, 1974 
on the eve of his retirement. Most 
judges bore the attacks in stoic but 
dignified silence. Some neither 
protested nor remained silent. They 
conformed. A few even applauded 
the hated dic'ator. 


Delivering the second part of the 
Third Motilal Nehru Memorial 
lectures under the auspices of the 
Institute of Constitutional and Par- 
lramentary Studies, New Delhi, on 
January 16, 1977, Mr. Justice M. 
H. Beg, now Chief Justice of India, 
said ıt was not enough to have a 
secular society but such a task re- 
quired, above all, indefatigable ener- 
gies of men and women of faith, 
conviction, courage, dedication, 
vision and integrity led by those 
who set examples of these qualities. 
‘I believe that, in the Prime Minis- 
ter, we have such leadership and 
such human material as well as such 
conditions asto enable us to march 
faster than ever before towards the 
secular and other ideals embodied 


in our Constitution’. It was a 
highly improper pronouncement. 


Tu Parliament is a feeble check 
at best 1s bemg widely recognised 
and most of all in Britain. ‘I believe 
the most dangerous trend (in tbe 
last quarter-century) has been the 
growing power of the executive 
branch of government, and the fact 
that Parliament has been more or 
less superseded’ an acute observer 
like Sir John Colville remarked 
recently. No wonder that the apo- 
logists of the 42nd Amendment 
approvingly invoke the British 
doctrine of Parliamentary sovereig- 
nty in support of their mechanism 
for an authoritarian State. 


The manner in which Parliament 
was by-passed in the import licences 
scandal in 1974 — and the extreme 
reaction of some ın the Opposition— 
revealed the decline of Parliament. 
The sense of futility had spread to 
the State legislatures,.too. Ordinance 
Raj was the-.order- of the <day. 
Bihar was not typical of the" rest, to 
be sure. But it revealed what could 
happen in our system. By the end 
of October 1974, there were as 
many as 65 Ordinances awaiting 
enactment by the Bihar Assembly. 


The fate of the local bodies was 
worse, as Madhu Limaye pointed out 
in his able study ‘Four-Puillar State: 
An Outline’ (Janata; September 
2, 1973). The opposition-controlled 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
was superseded by the West Bengal 
Government after the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation Act had 
been amended by an Ordinance to 
delete the requirement of notice to 
the offending Corporation. ‘The 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Act does not provide for supersed- 
ing the Corporation. And yet when 
the ruling party’s Mayoral candidate 
was defeated, the ruling circles did 
not hesitate to threaten supersession 
of the Corporation. They also 
threatened to disband the elected 
Corporation if their demand for a 
majority on all statutory comimit-, 


tees was not conceded Although . 


they were in a minority, they mana- 
ged to wrest control by threats and 
blackmail. 


‘The Delhi Municipal Corporation 
suffered erosion of its power. The 


local transport was taken out of 
its hands by the Centre. The scheme 
of panchayat raj has not yet been 
properly implemented in several“ 
States. In most places the principle 
of indirect elections has been. 
adopted in place of direct elections. 
In some States the principle of 
nomination vitiates the democratic 
process In several States, Govern: 
ment officers dominate the procee- 
dings of the local bodies not 
indirectly but quite openly under 
the protective umbrella of legal 
enactments.’ 


Things became far worse during 
the Emergency. As one observer 
noted, ‘The State Governments have 
used the Emergency as an excuse 
for superseding municipalities, zilla 
parishads, panchayats and other 
elective bodies simply because they 
could put off the elections without 
any valid reason. Similarly, the 
Congress has virtually dispensed 
with organisational elections after 
the "party's split ..Détmocracy has 
also destroyed the . organisational 
machinery of the party by making 
it the primary victim of its own ad 
hocism'. 


Madhu Limaye, M.P., remarked 
recently (April 3) at Bangalore that 
parliamentary democracy would 
survive only so long as internal 
democracy was maintained in the 
ruling party and also in the Oppo- 
sition. The lapses and weaknesses 
cf the Opposition before the 
Emergency are well known. What 
is not so well known is the total 
absence of democratic functioning 
i|] the Congress Party. H.N. 
Bahuguna gave a thorough exposure 
of its working recently. 


A vere had been over the years a 
pathetic erosion of values in our 
public life. In his excellent book 
published as a Pelican, Tyranny 
A Study in the Abuse of Power, 
Maurice Latey writes: ‘Aristotle / 
speaks of the tyrant as keeping his 
subjects always on show and hanging 
around his palace gates in order to 
keep them slavishe The modern 
tyrant’s equivalent 1s something far 
more positive, namely, to have 
them all on parade and demons- 
trating in favour of whatever his 
wish of the moment, to have them 
applauding and marching for him 


jn order that he may convince the 
outside world, his own people and 
indeed himself that he truly repre- 
sents the people ' 


It was in this clime that the 
Allahabad High Court’s judgment 
came. Agaiust its operation, the 
Supreme Court gave only a qualified 
stay — Mrs. Gandhi might, if she 
insisted, continue to sit in the Lok 
Sabha but she could not vote. The 
Emergency was proclaimed to undo 
the consequences of the Judgment 
and for some time at least 1t succee- 
ded precisely because the checks 
had been maimed. 


Contrast this with Nixon's exit 
It did occur to Professor Archibald 
Cox, the Wutergate Special Prose- 
cutor that Nixon mught defy the 
courts. He lays bare the thoughts 
that assailed him then in the 
Chichele lectures on ‘The Role of 
the Supreme Court in American 
Government.’ Professor Cox said, 
‘who could say in an age of presi- 
dential aggrandizement that if one 
President succeeded in his defiance 
he and others might not follow that 
example until ours was no longer 
a Government oflaw? How far was 
a man justified m provoking this 
kind of constitutional crisis with the 
outcome so uncertain? 


‘My fears proved fantasies. 
President Nixon's announcement 
evoked a public reaction which his 
chief aide later decribed as a ‘‘fire 
storm". Within seventy-two hours 
the President changed his mind and 
promised to comply with the decree. 
A. bit later, a new Special Prosecutor 
was appointed and the independence 
of the Watergate Special Prosecution 
Force was restored. The people 
proved their determination — and 
their moral and political power — 
to require the highest officials to meet 
their obligations under law.’ 


It 1s all to the good to strengthen 
the constitutional_ checks against 
the abuse of power inthe light of 
recent experience. But, above all, 
we need to inculcate in the people 
the love of liberty and the sturdy 
independence which would evoke 
from them, when their liberties are 
under attack, a reaction no different 
from the ‘fire storm’ which drove 
Nixon out of office, 


Gandhian democracy 


SUGATA DASGUPTA 


....you need not fear this govern- 
ment ( for) we are your servants 
not your masters... .. 

Morarji Desai 


..1 will go with this great 
assurance... 
J.P. Narayan 


THE last elections that finally 
terminated the Emergency should 
provide the occasion for a solemn 
introspection. For, when a regime 
goes to pieces so unceremoniously, 
after a decade of rule, the reasons 
must be far to seek. There must be 
more than meets the naked eye. It 
is necessary, therefore, to make an 
objective hunt for the causes of the 
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malaise and to go to its roots. 
Whereas it 1s easy to find simplistic 
diagnoses and ascribe responsibili- 
ties in an ad hoc manner, it 1s 
necessary to discover the realities. 
How much of the tragic deviations 
that took place 1n the system were 
due merely to personal follies, and 
how much of them were a result of 
the fallacies to which the system 
itself had subscribed ? 

It is course, difficult to be objec- 
tive so early in the day in dealing 
with any of these questions, for the 
wounds are gaping and emotions 
are still running high ; but if it is 
never too late, it cannot ever be too 
early to begin. The search for truth 
brooks no delay. Now 1s the time. 
Despite the intense trauma through 
which the nation has passed ın the 
past few months, let us attempt a 
review. 

This article 1s in two parts. First, 
it draws from the lessons of the 
immediate past some messages that 
might help the development of a 
new social ethos in the country 
Secondly—it analyses some of the 
causes that might have been respon- 
sible for the recent suspension of 
democracy 1n India. Finally, it puts 
forward, on the basis of the above, 
a few suggestions that might lead to 
an appropriate social policy for a 
poor and honest nation. 


F irst the lessons. The elections 
have proved decisively that the 
people of India are against authori- 
tarianism and centralisation of 
power and that they will not barter 
their freedom for bread. The elite 
may barter freedom for bread, but 
the masses will not. The people 
expressed this view clearly and well 
as soon as they had an opportunity 
to do so For, they did so even 
before the polls by thronging in 
large members at the meetings of 
the opposition leaders, now in 
power. Finally, they confirmed 
their choice at the polls And what 
was the confirmation about? It was 
to confirm that they went to the 
meetings of the ‘opposition’ only to 
convey areal, solid message The 
inability of the Congress faction 
that was then ruling India to read 
the message has cost them dearly. 
Yet, it ıs not a message meant only 
forthem Itis a message for all 
governments and power groups that 


may venture to rule India now or in 
in the future. 


| D have also proved that 
Indian unity is not fake but real. 
The minorities have overcome their 
traditional fear—that only a blind 
support to the ruling party can save 
them. Now they know that they 
can save themselves and, what 1s 
more, that they can, 1n the bargain, 
even save the nation. The call by 
the chief of the Jama Masjid that 
the ban on the RSS. should be 
lifted ıs a historic development and 
should remind us that Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherji had established the 
Jana Sangh asa secular party. If 
the spirit of the Jama Masjid is 
nurtured with care, India will truly 
become the modern Mahabharata. 
The best way to do that 1s, of course, 
not to buy up some black legs of a 
minority community and to clothe 
them with arbitrary powers so 
that they can, due to their natural 
security, play the tune louder than 
even the master demands Far from 
it What ıs required 1s to make the 
‘common man of the minority com- 
munity secure with rights, privileges, 
power and status which are the due 
of every other Indian The only 
social privileges that he will require 
are those which will ensure his 
ordinary privileges There is no 
need to overdo anything in this 
matter as there is no need for any 
over zealousness to assimilate the 
minorities into the mainstream 
culture so-called. 


It 1s 1n this area that the elections 
in the South provide the lesson. The 
question of all questions raised there 
ıs What 1s to be done with the 
dissidents? A traditional strategy 
of meeting such a situation is for 
the Central Government to pour 
money into the South; but such a 
policy can only be pursued at the 
cost of the Northern Hind: speaking 
States who voiced their protest so 
decisively against the Congress Raj. 
They have always been taken for 
granted. Eastern UP. and Bihar 
have, asa result, been two of the 


most exploited areas of the country, 


almost as exploited as Bangla 
Desh was in the United Pakistan. 


They must now get their full share 
of development and certainly more 
than what the others would get in 


order to make up for the loss of the 
last few decades. The way to 
approach the problem of the South, 
should there be any, ıs thus not to 
pour in money there, but to help 
the people feel secure, as secure as 
those who have voted for the Janata. 
The problem 1s to be negotiated 
not at an economic, but at a cultural 
and psychological level As with 
the minorities, so with any areas 
that feel alienated from the decision 
makers, they should be given the 
same rights to which all others are 
entitled The development of a 
feeling that everybody’s culture 
including that of the beef eating, 
English speaking Nagas, has the 
same status as that of the Hindi 
speaking heartland, will go a long 
way to create an harmonious 
society. 


= 
1 he other problem posed by the 
happenings in the South 1s to 
recognise that mass education 1s the 
only way to put forward a point of 
view which ‘Janata’ might not have 
been able to do in some parts of 
this area. The last two years have 
proved that adult education works. 
For, what did Jayaprakash really do 
when he was doing his famous 
‘movement’? The movement was 
nothing buta long dialogue, some 
Sort of a ‘mass catharsis’ that Jaya- 
prakash had initiated 1n his hund- 
reds of meetings with hundreds and 
thousands of people at different 
times. 


How did he carry on the dialogue? 
Did the people speak back to him? 
A microscopic minority did, but 
that was not what made it a dialo- 
gue It was his manner of speaking, 
his repetition. of logic, his simple 
lucid exposition, often boring to the 
intellectuals that made the lakhs of 
people relate to the radical educa- 
tor. Although they could not really 
speak to him 1n mammoth gatherings 
like the ones Jayaprakash used to 
address, even a child could see that 
his audience was not at the receiving 
end of any demagogic harangue. 
They were dialogumg with him in 
every sense of the term It made them 
see the cause that he was propa- 
gating as their very own. It was the 
the Indian verson of concentisation. 
It was the Indian reincarnation of 
the civil rights movement conducted 


The South had 
of mass 


without violence. 
missed this process 
catharsis. 


S, much about the elections What 
about the Emergency which had so 
far reaching an impact on the 
contemporary society of the country? 
By treating all Indians who were at 
the receiving end of the Emergency 
equally, it united the whole 
of India with a rare flourish of 
emotional integration. This was one 
effect of the Emergency. There were 
others. It proved, for example, the 
value of certain basic 1nstitutions in 
our life and society by putting them 
on trial for the first time in modern 
Indian history One of them was the 
judiciary. Others included the 
Press, the universities, writers and 
dissent. How pale does India look 
without these institutions 1s clear to 
all of us ! They will, of course, have 
to be restored to their old status, 
although the questions raised earlier 
regarding their ‘social composition’ 
and ‘commitment’ will still have to 
be attended to. The commitments 
of the Press, at least, wil have to 
be to the poor, and to the victims, 
of the social system rather than to 
its ‘managers’. It's past performance 
doesn’t give much hope for future 
promise. 


So much about the impact of the 
Emergency. Now what about its 
causes ? The seeds of the Emergency 
lay deep in the value structuring of 
the system itself When the 
‘socialists’ left the Congress Party 
immediately after independence, 
they tried to infuse some values in 
the parliamentary politics of the 
country through the establishment 
of a crucial tradition, that if one 
leaves a party—a defector, so to 
say— he should resign his seat from 
the elective body and face the 
electorate afresh with a new ideo- 
logy. Socialists practised what they 
preached with the hope that the 
practice would become universal 
and parties would become united, 
ideology-based organisations. But, 
as they vanished into the wilderness 
for the values they upheld, others, 
the later defectors, clung to their 
seats in the elective bodies This 
later practice—malpractice, so to 
say—shook the base of the parlia- 
mentary system. It put ideology 


out of business in India and no 
party in the Parliament could con- 
fidently exercise a ‘whip’ to its 
members without fear of the party 
breaking down. Then came the days 
of rapid turnovers—of Aya Rams, 
Gaya Rams and finally a Bill on 
*defections' which the Congress 
Party shelved with dexterity, only 
to pay heavily for the folly. 


On the brink of the Emergency, 
with the JP. movement sweeping 
the country, and the Allahabad 
verdict staring one in the face, it 
became evident to the leader ofthe 
Congress that the party was badly 
shaken and the only way to avoid 
a shift of loyalties from her was to 
play the game of normlessness to 
the full She chose to use force. 
‘Emergency’ was the force — the 
real ‘whip’ used on the people at 
large was meant in fact to provide 
a lesson to her own ease loving 
party. The tragedy in the bargain 
was that the medicine worsened the 
disease and destroyed the system 
whole hog. The elections finally 
gave their unqualified verdict on 
the merit of the ‘whip’ that was 
used, but itis for the new govern- 
ment to attend to the tasks that 
would stabilise the party system in 
India. Be that as it may, the 
Emergency has put the whole 
democratic system in disarray, and 
the elections have proved that we 
want it back ship-shape. The task 
is not easy, for any plan for 
reorganisation will require a whole 
set of reforms, social, economic and 
political which would be necessarv 
not only to put democracy back in 
the old form, but will have also to 
ensure that the system cannot be 
easily tampered with. 


i can only be achieved by br- 
inging in all the amendments to the 
truncated Constitution in the first 
session of the Parliament itself. It 
will be passed now, one hopes, with 
a hundred percent vote in favour 
of the reamendments. Ifa constitu- 
tion given by the Founding Fathers 
in 1947 ıs thus reaffirmed with an 
overwhelming vote m 1977, demo- 
cracy in India will be safe at least 
for twenty years to come. It will 
also add to the legitimacy of the 
existing constitution, The constitu- 
tion 1n turn could then protect the 


Press, the judiciary, and the man in 
the street. Far more ingenuity will, 
however, be required to consolidate 
the party system in India and to 
end the prevailing fluidity of 
parliamentary politics. 


The measures suggested above 
willsurely give some guarantee to 
the rights of the citizens, that 1s of 
the elite in particular, and ofthe 
masses in a vague, general way. 
But how can one make the system 
viable enough for the latter? How 
can ıt ensure full participation of 
the masses, namely, of the landless 
and the industrial workers in its 
administration and governance? 
Here comes the question of bold 
drastic measures in the economic 
and political arena 


A rapid programme of decentrali- 
sation of power to districts and 
blocs, measures for redistribution 
of land, radical shifts from the 
existing pattern of technology and 
modernisation to a non-consumer 
goods oriented society, may provide 
the answer. A calculated strategy 
of culture change should swing the 
Indian elite to a ‘lower middle 
class’ life style as the ultimate goal 
of the Indians. This goal backed by 
an utter abhorrence of the glittering, 
exploitation based life-style are 
indispensable pre-requisites for an 
austerity society that the new P M. 
talks of A network of self-employed, 
small units, and limited, exclusive 
use of consumer goods for shared 
community consumption will add 
to the process. It will lower the 
targets of economic change and offer 
‘work’ and not ‘jobs’ to the self- 
employed who will earna modest 
income. 


Small townships which will dis- 
mantle the dysfunctional megalo- 
policies and release their stranglehold 
on the villages will have to be 
supported by some big industries; 
but they will be there only to serve 
the small units. The priority of 
development should necessarily be 
on the revival of community life 
through a redevelopment of com- 
munity societies managed mainly 
by the landless who would now 
emerge as the leaders of the area. 
The problems of food — its produc- 
ton and distribution, of work, 
welfare and family planning can be 
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best taken care of by such self- 
reliant communities than by im- 
personal target hunters located at 
the capital. 


T West is frantically searching 
for such community societies which 
it has left behind somewhere. But 
that is not the case with us. The 
community society lies in our veins. 
It is waiting, as if behind the wings 
of our primate cities and neglected 
villages to be escorted back to the 
centre of the stage. The change-over 
to this new form of social organisa- 
tion will enliven the culture of the 
people and build the edifice of a 
peaceful polity from the bottom up 


But what about the ‘up’? A 
peaceful polity will require not only 
vertical but also horizontal cohesion, 
the absence of which creates much 
violence in the system today. A 
Council for National Consensus, 
such as the one that was once set 
up by the editor of the Seminar 
together with Jayaprakash Narayan 
can serve the purpose. It should be 
a non-official body having the bles- 
sings of the Cabinet, yet not bea 
creature of it. It would derive 1's 
strength from the Cabinet and help 
it in many ways. It will, for example, 
sort out many social issues, bya 
process of scientific examination, 
for the consideration of the decision 
makers. 


The Council will, one hopes, 
relieve tensions, end polarisation, 
bring contending elites together and 
lay the foundations of a polity of 
peace in the room at the top. 
Reduction of violence ın political 
relations and the end of animoslties 
between contenders of power are 
the condition precedents of a real 
democracy that suits the Indian 
genius. Ánend to all politics of 
bitterness 18 therefore an essential 
concomitant of the Indian demo- 
cratic system. A true democracy is 
not to be based on bitterness. It 
needs no enemy, a shaky dictator- 
ship does. A Gandhian democracy 
is to be based on consensus, compro- 
mise, tolerance and a righteous, 
aggressive gesture of co operation 
and love. 


Two more questions remain to be 
answered. Why are these suggestions 
being offered now? What is new in 


the situation excepting thata party 
has gone Out of office and another 
has taken its place? For, the social 
composition of the present decision 
makers 1s not very different to that 
of their predecessors. It will, how- 
ever, be wrong to judge this new 
event of history with such studied 
neglect. For every country passes 
through a series of life cycles, each 
of which provides an opportunity 
for fundamental change. The iron 
becomes hot then, hot enough for 
the hammer to strike' Such moments 
have already come and gone three 
times in our history offering Op- 
portunities for new policies to assert 
themselves The first came in 1947; 
then, again, when Lal Bahadur 
with his revolutionary life style 
ascended the gaddi. Then when the 
Indira wave swept the country in 
1971. The nation’s leaders failed to 
take advantage of the cycles of 
change each time when the op- 
portunity came their way. Such a 
cut point of history has come again. 
In a situation like this a leadership 
can change a society from the roots 
regardless of its social composition. 


The new approach should, how- 
ever, include not only the funda- 
mental changes listed elsewhere but 
it would do well to change the very 
style of politics itself. The dominant 
style, all over the world, is a 
politics of promise and a set 
stereotype in which the government 
leaders always defend the govern- 
ment, any admission of a mistake 
on their part being considered as 
an undemocratic practice. Couldn't 
this style change? Couldn't a govern- 
ment admit its mistakes when it 
thinks that it has really gone wrong? 


| | hat about corruption? Isn't it 
due to the life style, the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, the houses 
we live 1n and the wealth and power 
we require to keep them going? The 
removal of a few persons cannot 
remove corruption It requires a 
change in the life style of the elite. 
Shouldn't the ‘movement’ now look 
for this new target? Corruption ıs a 
malaise of the system itself. 


The habit of ‘doling’ out promises 
should likewise be given up. Gandhi 
and Mao were the only two leaders 
of the Third World who did not 
believe in the politics of promise, 


and had always done plam speaking 
to their clientele. The new style of 
politics could really promise only 
that the leaders of the government 
would share the privations of the 
people, take them into confidence 
in all matters and try to help to the 
best of everybody’s capacity. That 
promise is a reality and dangles no 
carrot. A decentralised government, 
liberties for all, an austerity society, 
a democracy based on consensus, 
a new style of politics and an 
economics of low incomes, self- 
employment and livable poverty 
will convert the entire art of 
government into the art of co opera- 
tion and co-sharimmg—the corner- 
stones of what can be called a living 
democracy. 


T, sum up, the new political 
culture must represent a radical 
departure from the past. It will mean 
a defreezing of the life style of the 
rich and the upper middle classes. 
It will mean that the nation should 
not stigmatise poverty but stigmatise 
conspicuous consumption. It will 
mean doing almost everything 
needed to transfer power to the 
villages, localities, the landless and 
the poor. The ‘austerity of society’ 
to the polity of peace will then be 
strengthened by an economics of 
morality so badly needed in the 
world of today. 


The lessons then are clear. Social 
arrangements that have so long 
concentrated on elite building, 
stability, efficiency, discipline and 
what not, must give way to the 
people and to a society of de- 
centralisation and self determination! 
Marxism’s goal was the ‘withering 
away of the State’, Gandhi’s was 
Swaraj The 'Swaraj must come, 
not gradually and 1n doses, but by 
bold, drastic, immediate steps. If 
this transformation takes place in 
the hands of the new leaders, they 
will succeed where a whole world of 
‘isms’ has failed If they fail, and 
prefer to face the 21st Century with 
the same system run better, the 
popular trauma may well recoil 
back on them! What Indian demo- 
cracy needs today 1s not only 
efficiency but also people, not only 
power, but the erosion of it as well 
from the coteries and peaks that 
plague the nation. 


- 


1. Introduction 


THE Indian political trauma of the 
1970's has made most of us genuine 
converts to democracy. By thisI 
mean most of us are now, for the 
time being at least, believers in 
democracy for all, im all seasons, 


Decentratisation and growth 


ARUN BOSE 


regarded, moreover, as an instru- 
ment of, rather than as an 
impediment to, social and economic 
development. For it has dawned 
on most of us that democracy 1s 
indivisible: we cannot have it 
ourselves, if we deny it to others, 
including those who do not believe 
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in it. 


Besides, to a poor country, 
democracy may be a necessity, 
rather than a luxury (just asto a 
fich country ıt may, sometimes, be 
the other way round). For, ina 
poor country, an about-turn from a 
democratic,  vote-catching garibi 
hatao programme to a dictatorial, 
vote-losing garibon ko hatao one 
may not work Moreover, no one 
may be safe if the right to dissent 
IS denied, not even those who do 
the denying. 


Of course, there 1s also the other 
side of the coin. The same trauma 
has made some of us into genuine 
converts to dictatorship. These are 
those for whom the recent experi- 
ment in dictatorship—the fullest 
India has had so far—ended too 
soon for them to become its victims, 
directly, or vicariously, through 
empathy For the politics (and 
economics) of both democracy and 
dictatorship has for the first time 
been properly ‘Indianized’ m the 
modern context, has struck roots 
in Indian soil. 


But that ıs all the more reason 
for trying to find out how the idea 
of democracy, to which most of us 
are fresh converts, can be given 
some definite meaning. This 1s 
what we try to do in this article. 
To keepthe scope manageable, we 
delimit itin two ways. First, we 
try to relate the issues under dıs- 
cussion to prospects of economic 
development, even though this ıs 
broadly conceived as having to do 
with both pohtical and economic 
matters. Second, we try to con- 
centrate on an idea which has 
emerged as a major political slogan 
of action for the first time in Indian 
politics, viz, the decentralisation of 
political and economic power as 
the basis for achieving economic 
development 


2 Democracy 


To begin with, we take note of 
some evidence that the main 
segments of Indian politics have 
been converted to democracy ina 
fundamental sense for the first 
time. 


First, there is disorientation of 
the right-of-centre political groups 


now entrenched in the Janata Party, 
from their miajority-community 
based nationalism, their total anti- 
communism, and their attachment 
to maximum order (social, political 
and economic) imposed by a strong 
Centre. Indications are (1) a 
highly politicised rapprochement 
with Muslim minority politics and 
Muslim regional politics (in 
Kashmir), (1) a move towards a 
weakened Centre reflected in 
alliance with the DMK and post- 
election rapprochement with the 
Anna DMK, (it) repudiation of 
total anti-communism through a 
publicised political rapprochement 
with the main segment of the Indian 
communist movement, viz. the CP 
(M) (something which the Cong- 
ress did not doatany stage), (iv) 
acceptance ofthe right to strike by 
industrial workers in the public 
sector by the unconditional rein- 
statement of railway workers 
victimised in the pre-Emergency 
strike etc. 


Second, there is the commitment 
in practice. (though not yet im theory 
by the Communist Party (Marxist) 
to the preservation of individual 
and group liberties (especially of 
the rights of the press and of the 
courts) for all (including their op- 
ponents, ‘reactionary’ or not), at 
all costs, through the upswings and 
downswings in their own political 
fortunes They learnt the hard way 
in the early 1970s (mainly ın West 
Bengal, and partly 1n Kerala also) 
that the democratic rights of their 
junior left-wing partners could not 
be suppressed in the name of 
fighting the ‘common enemy’ more 
effectively. A little later, they 
learnt that some enemies (the Cong- 
ress (O)) can become joint com- 
paigaers in democratically contest- 
ed elections. They are perhaps 
now in the process of learning that 
the democratic rights of even 
their newly defeated Congress 
enemies (and their CPI allies) 
should not be suppressed It 
will be interesting to see how 
the CP (M) will reconcile these 
pragmatic changes 1n practice with 
its commitment 1n theory to the 
concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (and the associated con- 
cept of people's democratic dictator- 
ship). But it is clear that ıt will not 


justify a dose of dictatorship by 
others to fend off reactionary 
subversion, as the CPI did in 
adopting a ‘unity and struggle’ 
approach towards the ruling Cong- 
ress during the Emergency. 


Third, even the defeated Cong- 
ress, which may survive (after the 
post-election convulsions are over) 
to justify the Emergency minus its 
excesses, may find it more and more 
necessary to rely on Judicial checks 
on ‘parliamentary sovereignty’ (to 
which they are comnntted), and on 
a weakened, more scrupulously 
‘federal’ Centre, rather than on the 
juggernaut of the ‘strong’ Centre 
which they established durmg the 
Emergency. 


Fourth, even the advocates of 
unfettered, extra-parliamentary 
youth or people’s power, who played 
an important role ın undoing the 
Emergency, are forced to go slow 
with their political pressure for the 
establishment of a ‘two-party 
System’ as a step towards a one- 
party system or a partyless structure 
of sovereign people’s committees. 
To the extent that they are forced 
to tolerate political heterogeneity, 
they are learning to live with politi- 
cal democracy. 


3. Decentralisation: fallacies 


Evidence ofconversion to demo- 
cratic practice just cited is not, 
however, entirely reassuring. There 
is no guarantee that we shall not 
revert to a milder form of dictator- 
ship, which may become the 
starting-point for a renewed march 
to the Emergency type of dictator- 
ship. But, as already stated earlier, 
the notion of the decentralisation 
of economic and political power as 
the basis of economic and social 
development, may possibly supply 
the assurance required. 


However, in examining this 
possibility, we face some initial 
disappointments. 


We notice, first of all, that at one 
extreme we have the CP(M)’s 
notion of ‘countervailing centrali- 
sation’ instead of decentralisation 
as the chief instrument of economic 
development on a democratic basis. 
It assumes that the highly cent- 


ralised network of private capitalist 
monopolies is one of the chief 
barriers to economic development. 
It therefore works for nationalisation 
of the private industrial and com- 
mercial monopolies to create a 
proper (but centralised) instrument 
for rapid economic development. 
(Of course, it objects to the nation- 
alsed network being run by a 
bureaucracy or technocracy. But it 
wants a disciplined and centralised 
trade union organisation to manage 
the nationalised industries rather 
as in anarcho-syndicalist program- 
mes 1n Europe). 


O, the other hand, as if justifying 
the CP(Mys warnings, we have 
among the winners of the recent 
elections those (chiefly with 
Swatantra or Congress (O) antece- 
dents) who would like to dismantle 
some of the checks imposed on the 
network of private industrial and 
commercial monopolies in order to 
accelerate the pace of investment. 
Although it could be argued that 
the private monopolies are potential 
competitors against each other, 
‘oligopolies’ rather than ‘mono- 
polies’, the evidence that this 1s 
indeed the case generally is incon- 
clusive. In any case, this strategy 
hardly establishes an economically 
‘decentralised’ basis for economic 
development, even if we concede 
that the political role of the private 
monopolies ıs neither centralised 
nor decisive in the present context. 


Moreover, among those who have 
won the the recent elections are 
those who definitely want to use the 
apparatus of centralised State 
procurement and controls to serve 
the interests of the highly organised 
rich farmers rather than the less 
efficient, and less organised rural 
poor 


Obviously, none of the strategies 
just metioned can be truthfully 
classified as being ‘de-centralising’ 
strategies for economic develop- 
ment. 


To make matters worse, even 
with all the modern refinements that 
have been proposed, the so-called 
Gandhian model of decentralised 
political and economic power for 
de-centralised economic develop- 
ment, does not seem to provide the 


missing solution. 


Concentrating, for reasons of 
space, on the economic aspects of 
this proposed solution, it is hard to 
see how this ‘de-centralised’ model 
can be established, and made to 
work, without different forms of 
centralised intervention by the State 
power A de-centralised regime of 
self-sufficient political-economic 
communities could function if the 
following conditions which do not 
obtain were artificially established 
(1) the bulk of consumer goods 
were produced by labour-intensive 
methods, (1) the bulk of producer 
goods too were produced by labour- 
intensive methods, and (11) trans- 
port costs were negligible, or 
demands and supplies were bunched 
together and uniformly dispersed. 


Of course, conditions approxi- 
mating to these requirements could 
be established, but only by effective 
centralised intervention in the form 
of controls and subsidies, and taxes 
Indeed, it 1s possible on a priori 
reasoning (though empirical investi- 
gation may soften the paradox) that 
an even more highly centralised 
political structure, and a sub- 
economy which 1s even more highly 
centralised than the so-called 
‘modern sector’ of the Indian 
economy at present, may be required 
to create and maintain a ‘de-centra- 
lised’ sub-economy co-existing with 
them. 


Thus, hopes that in course of 
time the ‘de-centralised’ Gandhian 
model may win out in competition 
with the centralising tendencies in 
the post-Emergency era are rather 
dim 


Fortunately, the rather depres- 
sing conclusion just reached 1s not 
the last word on the subject of de- 
centralisation possibilities 1n India. 


4. Decentralisation: false fears 


We can re-define the decentra- 
lisation objective regarded as an 
instrument of democratisation more 
modestly as well-defined steps to- 
wards greater decentralisation (as 
opposed to wholesale change over 
to some 1deal model of decentra- 
lisation). 


To do this, 1t18 first. of ‘all neces- 


sary to take credit for certain 
aspects of the political and econo- 
mic environment in which India 1s. 
placed today 


E nw it is highly unlikely that 
India will disintegrate, if there 1s a 
weakening of the strong Centre and 
a serious attempt to apply the 
federal principle in the distribution 
of political power and 1n the alloca- 
tion of economic resources This is 
chiefly because, ın contrast to the 
position from 1947 to 1971, the sub- 
continental, regional and global 
power balance is now such that 
there 1s no serious threat to India's 
integrity which she cannot handle. 
No outside power is interested in 
promoting India’s disintegration; 
and a disintegrating region has 
nowhere to go to (nor a resource- 
base which makes it improve its 
economic position ın separate 
existence). 


Second, it 1s highly unlikely that 
giant multinationals or Soviet 
‘social imperialism’ for that matter, 
are interested im carving out 
markets, investment outlets and 
‘spheres of influence’ 1n a federal 
India The fundamental fact is that 


-India 1s a resource-poor, low-profit 


region m the contemporary world 
economy, in which the Western 
multinationals and Soviet ‘social 
imperialism’ (or oil-rich Iran) has 
limited economic interest. This 
relative position of the Indian 
economy as a part of the world 
economy 1s not likely to change in 
India's favour, or 1n favour of many 
regions within India in the post- 
Emergency era. 


Third, decentralisation in the 
management of public sector enter- 
prises are not likely, at least not 
easily, to result into their being 
swallowed up by the big bad wolves 
of India’s private monopolies. The 
now well organised trade unions, as 
well as highly corruption-conscious 
legislators, party machines and 
public opinion (whether or not 
organised in people’s committees) 
will more or less ensure that. 


Fourth, ın some types of agrı- 
culture in some parts of the 
country, the ‘green revolution’ 
technology, backed by centralised 
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credit and distribution networks 


. (and appropriate tax policies) can 


make small-scale farming high- 
income, high productivity farming. 
In other parts of the country, 
where ‘green revolution’ technology 
has not, or cannot, make a break- 
through, small-scale farming, 
brought into existence, and protec- 
ted by land redistribution agencies 
on a permanent watch-dog basis, 
can still eliminate rural unemploy- 
ment, even if the employment 
guaranteed is low-income employ- 
ment. This is justified on the 
ground that low income is better 
than no income. 


Thus. there is no good ground, 
in India's generally overpopulated 
agriculture with some scope for the 
*green revolution' based scale-free 
economies, for converting land 
reforms into a. demagogic farce on 
the plea that a more or less egali- 
tarian distribution of land to the 
actual tillers will not only re- 
distribute poverty, but accentuate 
the ‘poverty’ which is being redistri- 
buted, through declining produc- 
tivity 


5. Decentralisation: possibilities 


Apart from the decentralising 
approach to agricultural reforms 
just mentioned, there are other 
specific decentralisation measures 
which should be seriously consi- 
dered. 


One such measure is the restora- 
tion of regional price-differentials 
in the case of such high cost raw 
materials as steel products where 
backward regions have been deprived 
of their comparative advantage in 
vital raw material resources through 
the enforcement of uniform prices 
on an all-India scale. (The prickly 
problem of ‘creating unemployment’ 
in the advanced regions which have 
been the beneficiaries of the uniform 
national prices by adopting this 
measure, is a non-issue, since in 
most cases one can count on explor- 
tation of growing domestic and 
foreign markets through State 
trading agencies). 


Another possible measure is the 
change-over to differential lending 
rates or controlled regional alloca- 
tion for bankloans lent for local 


use and use outside the regions 
where branch deposits originate. 
There is justification for such proce- 
dures where comparatively backward 
regions accumulate the deposits, 
but more advanced regions use 
them. 


A third such measure is the 
question of decentralising ownership 
and management of the main public 
sector enterprises which are mostly 
owned by the Central government 
and managed by all-India public 
sector corporations. There 1s a 
case for decentralisation of owner- 
ship by bringing in State-level 
governments or regional public 
sector marketing agencies, and of 
management by bringing in State- 
level trade unions, legislators, 
consumers’ committees, etc. 


The danger of such decentralisa- 
tion leading to party-wise ‘collective 
corruption’ by domunant regional 
parties should be taken care of by 
(1) bringing their operations under 
the effective control of public 
accounts committees at the Central 
and State-level legislatures, (i1) by 
establishing permanent watch-dog 
commissions at central and State 
levels for checking such malpractices 
or reconstituting the monopolies 
and restrictive practices commissions 
to bring public sector enterprises 
under their purview. 


In this article, we have emphasised 
that the notion of decentralising 
the basis of economic and political 
power for economic development is 
useful, provided some prevailing 
myths and superstitions about both 
the dangers and the advantages of 
decentralisation are given up. There 
are several decentralising measures 
which can be adopted with every 
chance of accelerating the pace of 
development. Some of them have 
been sketched in outline here, 
others can be thought of. 


It must be noted, however, that 
all decentralising measures need 
specific types of centralised inter- 
vention by the State or political 
apparatus of the country. Pure, 
laissez faire decentralisation remains 
a Utopia, however much we may 
try to refine the idea. 


Touchstones 
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THROUGH the elections the 
people have once again proven for 
themselves the lesson that Gandhiji 
held out for all of us—that the 
people are powerful, the potentates 
are not. 

Whether something can be 
accomplished or not 1n the reprieve 
that we now have will depend on 
whether or not the people are 
vigilant, on whether or not they 
shed fear, or whether or not they 
get organised, 

In the large, the outcome will be 
determined by the economic forces 
with which we have become all too 
familiar—growing unemployment, 
urbanisation, poverty and the like. 
For many the Janata Party 1s but a 
linear projection of trends within 
the Congress itself over the past 30 
years. Thus, to mention just one 
instance, the landed interests which 
had been gradually extending their 
hold over the Congress organisation 
and by the mid-70s had come to 
completely dominate it at the 


provincial level, have in the Janata 
party now made a spectacular 
breakthrough up to the Centre also. 

For this reason, many have no 
doubt about the economic and other 
policies that the new government 
wil follow, just as they have no 
doubt about the eventual outcome. 

In a sense (and thank the Janata- 
Janardhan for that) we are back in 
1973. There are, of course, two 
crucial differences: the people are 
more self-confident and, second, 
the very process by which the new 
leaders have acquired power will 
keep them from doing a June 25 on 
us soon. 

Itis probable, therefore, that in 
this round the contradictions of the 
system will be exposed even more 
unambiguously than they were in 
the first half of the seventies. How 
far will things drift this time? Will 
the demand again grow in the 
ruling classes for another strong 


man? Will some new pretext be 


found for another coup? 
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My purpose here is not to 
speculate about these possibilities. 
It 1s merely to lst a few ready- 
reckoners by which the reader may 
assess whether the new govern- 
ment ıs going to be at all different 
from the pre-June 1975 Congress 
government. 


Many complicated indices can be 
listed—about the balance between 
different classes, about unemploy- 
ment, about numbers below the 
poverty line, about rates and 
compositions of investments and 
what not. These are the important 
indices—they give us glimpses of 
factors that will determine the 
eventual outcome My  check-hist 
deals with much more modest items. 
But they are tell-tale items and 
there are two advantages to them— 
the information. about them will 
become available much sooner 
than that about the more esoteric 
indicators and, second, almost all 
ofit will be within the grasp of the 
ordinary citizen himself. 


My check-list covers four aspects. 
corruption, enquiries, restoration 
ofa free society and a few aspects 
of the economic scene. 


Corruption 


Through his day-to-day dealings 
with the State apparatus, the citizen 
wil know how far the government 
is fulfilling the pledge of a clean 
administration. 


I offer but two bits of litmus 
paper First, a declaration of two 
pledges. Every member of the new 
party who holds office (1n the party 
or in government) must publicly 
declare his assets and income and 
those of each member of his ım- 
mediate family (whether adult or 
minor, married or unmarried), he 
must also declare his past as well 
as present associations (financial, 
managerial, or of any other kind) 
and that of every member of his 
immediate family with any concern 
engaged in commerce, industry or 
agriculture. Furthermore, , he must 
pledge to bring this declaration up- 
to-date every year and be must 
pledge that should a mus-statement 
be found at any stage in his de- 
clarations he will voluntarily retire 
from public life for at least ten 


years. 


| e have become so accustomed 


to corruption in politics that the 
instinctive reaction of the reader 
will probably be — ‘but you are 
asking for the impossible, no poli- 
tican will agree to follow this 
prescription.’ 


There is no reason for us to 
tailor our requirements according 
to what the standard politico will 
do or not do If we begin doing 
so, the game will be lost even before 
itis begun. The point 1s that an 
honest man will have no difficulty 
in complying with the declaration 
and the pledges. Gandhi, by 
whose name the new rulers swear, 
would have had no difficulty with 
them JP, on whose shoulders they 
have reached their new offices, 
would have no difficulty with them 
To the extent that the declarations, 
etc., of the new rulers fall short of 
the preceding formulation, to that 
extent we wil know they have 
things to hide. 


‘But why not just the ministers? 
Why every holder of office of the 
party? Is it not enough that we 
make sure that the munisters are 
honest? The Janata Party is not 
the mighty Shiva ıt cannot confine 
poisons to parts of its body Mimis- 
ters at the top will not be honest 
unless afl levels in the party are 
honest. Gandhiji, whom the new 
rulers like to quote, used to say 
that an organisation which starts 
relying on rogues to do its work, 
will soon have rogues at its top. 
The recent history of the Congress 
is living proof of this maxim. So 1 
am afraid, it 1s all or nothing. 


‘But then why not ''every oflice- 
holder of the party"? Why all 
members adult or minor, (married 
or unmarried) of his immediate 
family also? "Unfortunately, we live 
in the land of benami. There is 
hardly a politician in India who 
keeps assets 1n his name. Many of 
the assets (cash, Jewellery, to say 
nothing of accounts abroad) are 
not in anyone's name. And our 
formulation, far from being too 
stringent, doesn't even touch these. 
But at least we should take account 
of the current practice of Indian 
politicians and rope in all members 
of their families. Surely, we have 


not forgotten Sardar Pratap Singh 
and Bakshi? Those who talk so 
much of the assets that Sanjay is 
said to have accumulated will 
concede that they would have got 
nowhere by merely asking Indira 
Gandhi to declare the assets in ker 
name Will they now themselves 
be less forthcoming than they would 
have wanted Indira Gandhi to be? 


‘Butisit not enough that these 
declarations be filed with the PM 
or with the party office? Why must 
they be made available to the 
public? "The reader will probably 
be surprised to know that it has 
been common practice for Ministers 
tofile a declaration of their assets 
and those oftheir spouses with the 
PM for years. And a fat lot of 
difference that has made. Public 
scrutiny alone will ensure that no 
mis-statements are made Public 
scrutmy alone will enable us to 
compare the assetsand mcomes of 
our rulers with their professions of 
socialism and Gandhism 


- 


‘But what is this about associa- 
tions with firms of profit? Firms 
invest 1n our politicians. They keep 
them They maintain them and 
their families And they are rewar- 
ded once the politician has access 
to office This declaration of asso- 
ciations will help us spot the favours 
done to firms and the reasons 
thereof 


‘But the pledge to retire for 10 
years is just. too much. Why not 
leave it to the government and the 
party to deal with the liar in the 
way they deem fit? We have seen 
how governments and parties deal 
with those of their members who 
are caught with their hands in the 
til. If the fellow is an ally, his 
conduct 1s attributed to innocent 
forgetfulness, if he 1s to be whipped 
into line, the information 1s used to 
blackmail him. No, there is no 
substitute for a public pledge. And 
let the fellow forget the pledge when 
he 1s caught. The people will 
remember it. 


A, now for the second bit of 
litmus paper. There has been much 
talk of the subversive mfluence of 
multi-nationals and other foreign 
concerns. Boeing, Piper Aircraft 
and others are in the air. We are 


told that one of the ways in which 
-these firms eat into our vitals 1s by 
bribing officials and politicians. 


The sincerity of the new rulers in 
dealing with this problem will be 
guaged by whether or not they ask 
every foreign company in India to 
disclose names of all Indians who 
have received commissions and 
other payments from it during the 
past, say, 10 years Every company 
should be told that, should the 
government’s subsequent enquiries 
indicate that it has lied, it will be 
barred from domg business in 
India. 


‘But is this not too sweeping a 
requirement?’ Far from it. It should 
ultimately be extended to requests 
to foreign governments for urging 
-their banks to disclose the names of 
Indians who have accounts in them. 
it should ultimately be extended to 
.cover Indian firms And soon. But 
if the new rulers do not even take 
the first step that has been suggested 
above, we will know that their talk 
about the corrupt and subversive 
practices of foreign firms is just that 
much blather—the talk outsiders 
indulge in before they become 
insiders. 


Enquiries 


You cannot come across a single 
person today who feels in the least 
responsible—to say nothing of feel- 
ing remorseful—for the heinous 
events of those 19 months Pohti- 
cians, who til yesterday were 
strutting around as the  cat's 
whiskers, blame ıt all on over- 
zealous officials. And there 1sn't an 
official who admits to zeal, far from 
an excess of it At best, all the 
blame is being put on the Chandal 
Chowkd!: or our swadesht gang of 
four (people still do not have the 
courage to include the fifth in the 
game) And this gang is not repen- 
tant at all; on. the contrary, it is 
convinced that the country will soon 
repent for having thrown it out. 


Now, 1t should be obvious that a 
country of 650 million cannot be 
stunned by 4 or 5 individuals. The 
nineteen months represented a 
systemic failure Nothing of what 
transpired could have happened 
without the enthusiastic cooperation 
of thousands of eager apparatchi 


and the tacit cooperation of 
thousands more. After all, none of 
the 4 or 5 arrested anyone ; none of 
them tortured anyone: none—l 
would presume—grabbed the money 
with his own hands. 


The nature of enquiries that it 
will launch will tell us whether the 
new government is interested in 
exposing the system that failed or 
in just trapping the five. 


T. heinous acts, the malfeasance, 
the crimes against the nation of the 
five must be thoroughly exposed and 
they must be brought to bo»k for 
them. Ifthey are not prosecuted 
with the greatest vigour, we will 
conclude—the sanctimonious drivel 
notwithstanding—that deals have 
been made. 


But, if the enquiries are limited 
to the four or five individuals, we 
will conclude that the government 
is just interested im hunting down 
individuals rather than in exposing 
the system that collapsed, rather 
than in educating the country so 
that it may be better equipped for 
the next coup. 


The government should also know 
that enquiries limited to just four or 
five may well end making martyrs 
ofthem And a government that 
itself has a few against whom strictu- 
res and charges have been levelled 
in the past must know that the 
strictures und charges are soon 
forgotten, that the individuals soon 
enough find their way back to high 
office Some of them even turn up 
as members of code of conduct 
committees, 


Thus, the government's sincerity 
about its democratic professions, 
about 1ts pledges to rebuild institu- 
ttons, should be judged by whether 
or not it institutes four general 
enquiries . a commission to recon- 
struct the events of the 19 months, 
expose the instruments that were 
used, to affix responsibility all along 
the line, second, a commission to 
enquire into corruption during the 
Emergency ; third a commission to 
enquire into maltreatment and 
tortures 1n police custody and jails ; 
and, finally a commission to 
enquire into excesses of the execu- 


tive during the Emergency. 


The enquiries must spell out the 
instruments that were used—from 
the harassment arm of the govern- 
ment, the CBI, income tax raids, 
etc, to the police, the censor and 
all—and they must expose the 
individuals who wielded them They 
must tell the country what happen- 
ed to the decision making process : 
was the lapse of haviog a pliable 
President sign the Emergency pro- 
clamation a day before the Cabinet 
met just a solitary oversight or had 
illegality become the norm; who 
gave and in what form were the 
orders given for the vasectomy 
drive ; who ordered beatings and 
tortures in police custody and in 
jails ; who with-held medical treat- 
ment from ailing detenus ; and so 
on. They must also report how the 
government machinery was subvert- 
ed by putting operators in key 
positions 1n the banks, in financial 
institutions, etc. 


Only in this way will the country 
learn, only in this way will our 
opportunist civil service and our 
immoral police learn Otherwise— 
whether the four or five are seques- 
tered or not—the country will be as 
ill-prepared for the next assault a 
it was on June 25, 1975. i 


le additional points about 
these enquiries must be borne in 
mind. 


First, the enquiries must afix 
responsibility unambiguously Offi- 
cials, Ministers, others must be 
named. Consider the vasectomy 
drive. What was the Minister doing? 
He—and others like him—now 
blame everything on unnamed 
officials. Was the fascist Maha- 
rashtra law the work of a lone 
doctor or was there official and 
ministerial encouragement? When 
the Centre added a few more turns 
to this fascist screw, did officials do 
so inthe dead of night? Was the 
min'ster so negligent that he did 
not even know what laws his officials 
were pushing, that he did not know 
— when everyone even in the bazars 
knew—what was happening in the 
vasectomy camps? If he knew, what 
did he do about the law, about 
what was being done in the name 
of planning families? What about 
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ministerial responsibility? 


Indeed what about the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet? What 
about all those who sat silent at 
Cabinet meetings and are belching 
in self-satisfaction today? We must 
not forget that they—and the des- 
picable Congress MPs who lauded 
every turn of the screw—are trying 
their hardest to divert the country’s 
attention from themselves by hurling 
all the blame on to four or five 
individuals. 


S econd, the punishment must 
match the enormity of the crimes. 
We should not, as tbe venerable 
Acharya has said, be squeamish and 
mealy-mouthed: punishment 1s the 
right word. It must be exemplary 
so that it registers on the collabora- 
tionist and opportunist ethos of the 
civil service and the police. This is 
nota call for badia Anyone who 
tries to dismiss it as such will 
be doing so dishonestly. It 1s a plea 
for teaching those who man the 
State apparatus a lesson. 


The danger is that the new 
ministers—so new to office, so 
flushed with the first experience of 
*power'—will be satisfied with 
symbolic gestures, with sending a 
fellow to Lakshadweep, another to 
the Andamans: aji use uchal kar 
Kale pani patak dala. And the recent 
recruits to the cause of freedom— 
those who sat silent through the 19 
months—would be only too eager 
to encourage leniency all around. 
Now that the campaign is over, 
they are desperate to have everyone 
return to business—as usual. Every 
disclosure, every reprimand, every 
punishment raises the question: 
what were they doing when all 
this was gomg on? (Waiting 
of course. Waiting for the right 
moment. While thousands were 
rotting in jails, they were waiting. 
While some of them were being 
tortured, while some of them were 
being denied medical treatment, 
while some of them were dying, 
while their families were suffering, 
our friends here were waiting. 
Waiting, my foot. They were 
shivering in their dhoties.) 


If the officials are guilty, if these 
pups really deport themselves as 
little Ceasars, why is the govern- 


ment unleashing them on the hapless 
tribals? And just look at the signal 
that 1s being transmitted to the 
collaborationist civil service and 
police: with the memory of these 
symbolic reprimands, when the next 
coup comes, the officials will still 
be telling each other ‘I say, do as 
the new chandal chowkdi tells you; 
at worst when the raj changes, 
you'll be transferred. But if you 
refuse to do their whim today, God 
knows what may happen to you...’ 


The third point is that the enqui- 
ries must be people’s enquiries and 
not just bureaucratic enquiries. 
People at all levels must be involved 
in determining the norms for fixing 
responsibility, 1n collecting evidence, 
in determining the appropriate scale 
of punishment. 


‘But will this not deteriorate into 
a witch-hunt? What do the people 
know about fixing responsibility, 
about evidence, about what punish- 
ment IS appropriate and what is 
not?’ 


How quickly the scales are turned! 
Suddenly now the people do not 
know how to assign responsibility! 
Till yesterday they were the Janar- 
dhan. Now they don’t know how to 
collect evidence and afix punish- 
ment. They are the ones who have 
delivered us from the dictators. Not 
those who today presume exclusive 
knowledge about enquiries and 
evidence and accountability. Will 
our ‘democrats’ once again and that, 
too, so quickly show their customary 
contempt for the people? 


Thus, the new government should 
be judged by the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of the enquiries 
it sets 1n motion. 


Restoring Freedom 


Repealing every single black law, 
every black amendment pushed 
through by the previous government 
is but the first step—though obvi- 
ously an essential step—in restoring 
freedom. 


Freedom was not snuffed out in 
our country because of these ‘laws’. 
These ‘laws‘ could be enacted— 
and that too with such ease and 
amidst such apparent acclaim— 


because freedom had been snuffed 
out. 


Therefore, the new government will 
be judged by how far it moves in 
helping recreate the preconditions 
of freedom. 


Xa is a large subject. I will 
offer but three simple tests. 


First, we should see what the 
government does to expose and 
reduce the intelligence and police 
apparatus of the State. 


The Indian people are unarmed. 
Recent events have conclusively 
demonstrated that the enormous 
police and intelligence apparatus 
that has been built up is incom- 
patible with a free society. It is 
certainly incompatible with the 
Gandhian society that the govern- 
ment says it wants to help create. 


It is also clear that the apparatus 
is not necessary if a regime 1s genu- 
inely working for the interests of 
the people. The extent to which it 
maintains it, to that extent we will 
know that the regime has not been 
able to win the people over and 
that will be so only because it will 
not be working for them. 


Exposure as well as actual reduc- 
tion 15 necessary. The country must 
be told the ways in which intelligence 
agencies have come to be misused. 
It must be told about the torture 
methods that have been introduced 
into Gandhi's India. 1t must be 
told about the centres and ‘cham- 
bers' where specialised cadre and 
equipment have been assembled for 
these The country must be given 
a full account of the numerous 
young men and women who are 
said to have died in ‘encounters’ 
with the police. The government 
must regularly publish information 
about detenus: the numbers that are 
being held 1n each jail, the numbers 
housed per cell, the length of time 
for which and the charges on which 
they have been held It must 
permit observers — members of 
civil rights groups, members of 
legislatures, journalists — to regu- 
larly visit the jails and talk to the 
prisoners. There are absolutely 
no technical difficulties in publishing 
data of this kind and in allowing 


access If the data are not published, 
if access is not allowed, we must 
conclude that things are no different 
from what they have been, that 
Gandhij's name 1s once again being 
appropriated by a bunch that has 
no intention of moving towards a 
Gandhian society. 


Secondly, we must watch — and 
each of us will soon kaow by his 
personal experience — what the 
government does to reorient the 
harassment machinery of the govern- 
ment (from the 1ncome tax raider, 
the sales tax inspector to the pat- 
waris and policemen in the villages) 
and what machinery 1s :et up to 
ensure redress to the citizen. 


Tyranny and terror — a glimpse 
of which the upper classes had 
during the 19 months—are features 
of the daily lives of the poor. In 
the villages the State apparatus 
nakedly functions as the arm of the 
landed interests. We should, there- 
fore, watch out for reports about 
encounters between the landless and 
the land owners, between employees, 
and employers, and ascertain on 
whose side the State apparatus inter- 
venes in each encounter. We should 
see whether the past record of the 
apparatus always intervening on the 
side of the landless, the employers, 
is at all different from now on. 


The third test is about electoral 
reforms. We should watch and see 
what hsppeas to the role of big 
money in the elections. A party 
that 1s actually working with the 
masses does not need the enormous 
amounts of money that the Congress 
used to rake in. Asits haul inc- 
reased, so we knew that 1t was doing 
less and less work with and for the 
people; so we knew that it was 
ceasing to be a political party, that 
it was becoming a mere electoral 
machine. Now that the Janata Party 
is the ruling party, will it be any 
different? Wall it also start making 
distinctions between those who are 
corrupt ‘for themselves’ and those 
who are corrupt ‘only for the party’? 
The coming assembly elections will 
provide an early indication. honhar 
birvan ke hot cheekne pat. 


The economic scene 


The new government has pledged 
itself to many things during the 


campaign’ the abolition of destitu- 
tion guaranteed employment, reduc- 
tion of income disparities to 1 10 
and so on. 


AM of us will be watching the 
usual indicts for gauging its pro- 
gress towards fulfilling these pledges. 
Its candour on these matters will 
itself be a good indication As the 
situation worsened over the years, 
Congress governments became more 
and more faciturn on all these 
questions. A glimpse into what 1s 
happening on the ground will be 
given by how forthcoming the 
government is with data about 
numbers on the employment registers, 
the numbers who have acquired 
jobs through its special schemes, 
the kinds of works that have been 
taken up, the number of workers 
who have been laid off and retren- 
ched and so on. 


M, check list—of five 1tems — 1S 
Just illustrative 


First, we should see what 1s hap- 
pening to investment. The stagna- 
tton of investment rates for the past 
10 years has reflected the underlying 
stalemate 1n a synoptic way. So we 
should see what happens to these 
rates whether they limp along as 
they have done for a decade or 
whether they rise; and if the stale- 
mate 1s indeed broken, we should 
see how it 1s that it has been 
broken The betting is that if it 1s 
broken at all, it will be by giving 
full rem to private firms and to 
foreign firms including the multi- 
nationals If this indeed turns out 
to be the case, 1t will be really 1nter- 
esting to see how these firms are 
brought around to doing Gandhian 
things — ın the goods they produce, 
in the way they treat labour, in 
their relations with government 
and the society, in the technology 
they adopt. 


Second, we should see what is 
done fo reorient the productive 
system for producing the goods 
that the poor need (but for purcha- 
sing which they do not have the 
means) rather than the goods that 
the well-to-do want. Many small 
things will tell the tale: the fate of 
controlled cloth, the number of 
ration shops in the villages and the 


quantum of goods supplied through 
them and so on. 


Rus decentralisation. Progress 
towards this objective will by itself 
tell us whether a single item can be 
plucked out of Gandhiji’s teaching 
and transplanted in a society that 
IS otherwise rushing towards 
modernisation’ and capitalism In 
Gandhij''s thought, decentralisation 
IS but an element in a compre- 
hensive scheme — a scheme that is 
no less than a plan for an alterna- 
tive civilization For him a good 
index would be the extent to which 
units at each level — the individual, 
the family, the locality, the village, 
the block, the country — are self- 
sufficient. The government — 
given its class background etc , — 
can hardly be expected to bring 
about such a large re-structuring. 


To gauge whether it is doing any- 
thing at all, we should watch three 
of the crudest indices’ (a) ıs it able 
to reorient the R&D effort in the 
country so that its starting point 1s 
the poor man’s life, the things he 
needs and its objective 1s to ascer- 
tain what can be done to help him 
acquire these; (b) 1s it able to get 
our skilled personnel — our archi- 
tects, our engineers, our doctors, 
our academics etc. — to work for 
the poor, specially for the poor in 
the villages; (c) is itat least able to 
Shift a substantia] — say, one-third 
— of its own bureaucracy, specially 
its senior bureaucracy, from Delhi 
and the State capitals to the district 
and the block headquarters? 


Fourth, we should see what stance 
it adopts to people's movements in 
the country JP has already laid 
stress on this. The question here 
18 not merely of its attitude to the 
People’s Committees but of its 
attitude to people’s movements in 
general. What, e g , will its attitude 
be to young men and women who 
are working in Bihar, Bengal, 
Andhra and other places to awaken 
the oppressed so that they may smash 
feudal institutions, so that they 
may ensure that the existing laws 
about crop-sharing, minimum 
wages, tenurial security etc., are 
adhered to? 


Finally, we should watch the 
Janata Party itself and see the extent 
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to which it starts working with the 
people — Will it mobilise the people 
for conducting a census on land 
holdings, for tapping ground water, 
for telling agricultural workers of 
the minimum wages they are entitled 
to, for telling the tenants the legally 
permissible crop share that the 
landlord can extract? 


All will agree that these tasks are 
important All will'agree that unless 
it works with the people on issues 
such as these, the Janata Party will 
become just another Congress and 
thus confirm tbe view of those who 
maintain that it ın any case is just 
another Congress It is clear that 
engaging im work of this kind is 
the only way for 1t to build a. cadre 
known to and trusted by the people. 
It ıs also clear that unless such a 
cadre 1s built, many of the party's 
pledges just cannot be fulfilled. 
Thus, to cite just one instance, the 
bureaucracy just cannot mobilise 
and organise labour on the scale 
that 1s needed for guaranteeing 
employment toal. A party that 
reaches out to every nook and 
corner alone can do so. Hence, it 
will be useful to watch whether the 
Janata Party is on the way to 
becoming such a party or whether 
it is becoming just another electoral 
machine. 


And what if they don't? 


The people have been anxiously 
testing tbe electoral process for at 
least 10 years. In 1967 they mauled 
the Congress. To little effect. In 
1971 they gave it massive majorities. 
To even worse results In 1974 in 
UP they defeated two-thirds of the 
sitting members who sought re- 
election No change. In 1977 they 
have again slapped the Congress 
soundly. 


What if things still do not change? 
At least a few will begin losing 
faith 1n elections themselves. They 
wil then infer that the electoral 
process 1s just a device to mislead 
them, to give them the illusion of 
choice, that the rulers have no 
intention of stepping out of their 
skin. 


Kaidt ko behlüne ko 
Ve durban badalte jäte hain 


Power diffusion 


SUDHIR MULJI 


AN unexpected fall-out of the 
surprising Janata Party victory im 
the last elections ıs the hope that it 
will lead to a radical change in our 
economic policies. At first, those 
who voted against the Congress had 
no higher expectations than the 
restoration of democracy and an 
end being put to the extraordinary 
powers that had been assumed by 
the previous government. Indeed, 
before the elections many persons 
had written off the possibility of 
constructive development over the 
next five years. Had the Janata 
Party’s triumph not been So over- 
whelming, Parliament would have 
devoted its entire energies to endea- 
vouring to achieve on the political 
front what the new government has- 
already succeeded in doing since 
taking office. The very magnitude 
of the victory and the very real 
possibility of stable government 
over the next five years has raised 
expectations. The mere dismantling 
of the Emergency will no longer 
suffice. Suddenly and for the first 
time those who were prepared to 
vote for the Janata Party regardless 
ofthe candidate, regardless of its 
manifesto and regardless of its 
leaders, are now looking to the 
party for positive action 

The manifesto is full of promises; 
apart from the usual electoral 
panaceas like ending destitution 
within ten years, providing appro- 
priate technology for self-reliance, 
formulating a national water policy 
and a national energy policy and 
taking care of the environment, 
there is a new underlying philosophy 
of diffusing power through decen- 
tralisation. The manifesto states ‘A 
high degree of centralisation or the 
concentration of power is inconsis- 
tent with democracy. The party 
therefore believes ın a policy that 
ensures decentralisation of econo- 
mic and political power’. 

Now, 1n economics decentralisa- 
tion ıs usually associated with a 


market economy, but this does not 
seem to be the Janata Party’s inten- 
tion, which 1s not very surprising. 
Even among those who passionately 
believe in political freedom, the 
thought of giving economic freedom 
to the Indian trading and industrial 
community ıs total anathema. The 
politics of the country would simply 
refuse to tolerate an explicit reli- 
ance on market forces without a 
great deal of State intervention. 


In practice, therefore, decentral:- 
sation 1s unlikely to lead to a shift 
of power from the State to the 
people but rather to a redistribution 
of power within the State sector. 


O, course this is not the solution 
that the Janata Party manifesto 
envisages; there they talk of solu- 
tions which they claim are Gandhian 
like ‘whatever can be produced 
efficiently by decentralised industry 
should be so produced’. 


Whilst no one can disagree with 
-such pronouncements, they clearly 
beg the question. What happens for 
example if decentralised industry 
cannot produce efficiently? Alas, 
economic choice is generally one of 
conflicting objectives, not of com- 
plementary ones. 


The Janata Party manifesto has a 
romantic perception of industrial 
development but ıt ignores the 
history of the last thirty years 
Whatever the debate may have been 
in 1947, the reality 1s that we have 
moved along way towards indus- 
trialisation. It will not be possible 
simply to dismantle this vast 1ndus- 
trial apparatus nor can you check 
its momentum except at an enor- 
mous cost. Therefore, if decentrali- 
gation as a corrective 1s to acquire 
any context, it will have to be 
related not to a new utopian vision 
but to the division of power within 
the existing economic  arrrange- 
ments The question ıs not one of 
diffusing power through setting up 
cottage industries but of deciding 
the precise relationship between, let 
us say, the Finance Ministry and the 
Reserve Bank or the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet. 


Before suggesting any correctives 
I should like to illustrate the exist- 
ing degree of centralisation of econo- 
mic power by two examples. I must 


emphasise that neither of them are 
important—indeed one 1s genuinely 
trivial and is cited more for humour 
than argument—but both are illumi- 
nating. The first case is the recent 
one which caused a furore in Parlia- 
ment over the purchase of Demag 
Cranes by the ONGC. The facts 
seem to be as follows 


T. Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission wished to purchase cranes 
Worth approximately Rs. 4.75 crores. 
In order to do so they followed the 
normal government procedure of 
inviting tenders and recommended 
that certain American cranes 
Should be ordered. Since their 
rules required that any contract 
beyond the sum of Rs 1.0 crores 
had to be approved by the govern- 
ment, the file was sent to the Minis- 
try of Petroleum where apparently 
the Minister remarked that cost 
should not be the sole criterion for 
awarding contracts and proceeded 
to justify the purchase of West 
German Cranes presumably on the 
basis of quality, durability etcetera. 
However, even the Minister did not 
have the authority to place an order 
without the Finance Ministry's con- 
currence. The papers therefore were 
sent to the Ministry of Finance 
where a suggestion was made to 
bargain with the representatives of 
the West German Cranes so that the 
price could be lowered. In any case, 
with the final concurrence of the 
Ministry of Finance, the Petroleum 
Ministry directed the Ou and 
Natural Gas Commission to place 
an order for Demag cranes. 

Now, it will be noted that in the 
recital of facts I have carefully 
avoided mention of Maruti, for 
whilst that 1s the crux of the matter 
for Parliament, ıt 1s merely a red 
herring for my purposes. In this 
article I am not interested in the 
moral turpitude or otherwise of 
those who decided on the 1ssue but 
simply in the formal relationship 
between ONGC and the Ministry of 
Petroleum and between the latter 
and the Ministry of Finance. 


Tne first point to observe is that 
although ONGC ıs supposedly an 
independent autonomous body, even 
in So simple a matter as the purchase 
of cranes, it 1s not allowed to make 
its own decisions. There was no 
special demand by the particular 


ministers concerned to see the files; 
it Was just that in the normal course 
even an autonomous body is requir- 
ed to submit routine contracts — 
and frankly in the oil business a 
contract of this size ıs not even big 
—for the approval of the govern- 
ment. The system is of course so 
organised that the Minister is 
usually expected merely to approve 
the recommendations but in this 
case he had the temerity to express 
—for whatever reasons—his own 
views. However, matters did not 
end there, for apparently since 
money was involved (and what con- 
tract can be placed without money) 
the Finance Ministry also comes 
into the picture. Presumably, at 
some stage or other, the Finance 
Ministry had previously approved a 
budget for the ONGC but that 
general approval was not sufficient. 
Apparently their knowledge about 
finance makes their opinion on even 
a technical matter lıke purchasing 
cranes an essential ingredient in the 
government's decision-making pro- 
cedure. 


In looking at government systems 
it is essential to distinguish. the 
wood from the trees. There is a gen- 
eral procedure for all government 
purchases and the Auditor-G :neral's 
office 1s the custodian for ensuring 
that it 1s followed. One can safely 
assume that the ONGC followed 
all the required procedures and ob- 
tained the approval from its 
internal finance advisers before 
making recommendations Yet the 
system is such that a fresh appraisal 
is made by Departments of the 
Government of India thus under- 
mining the authority of the 
autonomous body. 


1; case that has been cited 
above is by no means an exception 
nor indeed the worst of this type. 
In other instances the Planning 
Commission, the Public Investment 
Board and even the Cabinet is 
required to scrutinise relatively 
straight-forward investment  pro- 
posals 


The second example is a personal 
one. lI was married 1n England to 
my Irish wife 1n 1965 In order to be 
able to do so I had to obtain a 
*P' form to go to England which 
was duly sanctioned after she had 
sworn an affidavit on stamped paper 
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that she did intend to marry me. 
My parents were anxious to attend 
the ceremony but, alas, under the 
‘P’ form rules there was no provis- 
ion for allowing them to go. 
Apparently my wife could have 
invited them but as she could only 
become my wife after the ceremony 
there was no way of getting them 
there for the occasion itself. 


Now, in theory the Exchange 
Control 1s administered. by the 
Reserve Bank, so my father went 
and saw a couple of Deputy Gov- 
ernors of the Bank and finally the 
Governor himself It was then 
discovered that whilst all these very 
highly placed officials were sympa- 
thetic to his predicament, there 
was really nothing they could do 
as the rules were framed ım con- 
sultation with Delhi. Matters 
moved further, but meanwhile my 
about-to-be father-in-law who hap- 
pens to be a member of the British 
Parliament stirred their High 
Commission here to make a special 
request with an assurance that not 
a penny of India’s foreign exchange 
— not even the cost of the ticket — 
would need to be given. Fortunate- 
ly, before it proved necessary for 
the High Commission to approach 
the government, the Finance 
Ministry relented but only after 
the concurrence of the Finance 
Minister himself had been obtained 
for the release of two ‘P’ forms. 


I reveal these embarrassing details 
not in ingratitude to those kind 
officials who assisted us at that 
time but 1n distress at the deliberate 
impotence a mindless system had 
enforced on them. And one of 
them — even the most junior — 
could have understood the exchange 
implications of the transactions but 
this trivial matter had to engage 
the attention of the Minister for 
Finance of the Union Government 
of India. 


I. wil be seen that decentralisa- 
tion if itis to be a corrective will 
have to reverse a whole trend. 
Power has steadily been concentrat- 
ed in an upward direction from aut- 
onomous bodies to ministries, from 
ministries to the Finance and Plann- 
ing Ministry, from Fiance Ministry 
tothe Cabinet and finally into the 
hands of the Prime Minister. The 
formal method of retaining this 


centralised system 1s first by laying 
down impossible and very general 
rules and then by providing an 
escape clause that allows for a case 
by case review ‘depending upon the 
merits of the case’. Within this 
simple phrase les the key to the 
entire system of administration 
anything can be considered provided 
it can be justified. But since there 
is no case of any magnitude that 
exactly fits into the rules, everything 
is up for a case by-case consider- 
ation. 

In one sense, this process of 
economic decision making can 
scarcely be called centralised. India 
ıs not a command economy. Even 
the former imperious Prime 
Minister could complain that her 
will did not prevail. Rather, the 
style is one of collective approval, 
with powers to initiate in the lower 
organisations of the hierarchy and 
powers to veto in the higher ones. 
It is a process which places the 
responsibility on everyone but gives 
effective power to no one—a 
prerogative — according to Joe 
Haines — of eunuchs throughout 
the ages. In fact those who par- 
ticipate in this process do continual- 
ly complain Companies and 
autonomous bodies complain of 
ther imability to get proposals 
through, bureaucrats of the mcom- 
petence and illiteracy of managers, 
economists of politicians and 
politicians of everyone else's un- 
willingness to cooperate in their 
pet schemes. The Eunuch analogy 
is therefore not altogether 1nappro- 
priate, as everyone feels castrated. 


i m if the process of decentrali- 
sation 18 to be successful 1t must 
achieve two targets. Firstly, 1t must 
restore power in their own spheres 
to units that can effectively exer- 
cise it, and secondly divide power 
so that each body, organisation, and 
ministry knows fairly precisely 
what its sphere of operation is. 
Clearly, any proposal for such re- 
arrangements would require a fairly 
extensive study but certain ‘stray 
thoughts’ can be put forward. 


First, the government must fully 
transfer authority to the organisa- 
tions which are formally responsible 
for carrying out the tasks. Miunis- 
tries have no business to approve 
or disapprove individual contracts 


Whatever their magnitude. This 
is strictly the role of the companies 
themselves. Public Sector com- 
panies may be required to follow 
procedure laid down by the 
administration ministries. but bey- 
ond that the responsibility and 
authority should devolve solely on 
the directors of each organisation. 


S cond the entire banking 
system should be operated without 
continual references to the autho« 
rities. The Reserve Bank should 
not lay down detailed rules for 
credit but only broad guidelines 
which the banks must be free to 
Interpret as they consider appro- 
priate 1n each case. If the executives 
ofa bank require further support, 
this should be given by the Board 
of Directors and not by reference 
to various divisions of the Reserve 
Bank. If a particular bank persis- 
tently and blatantly abuses the 
guidelines, its Board and Chief 
Executive should be sacked, but so 
long as they occupy those positions 
their authority must be complete. 


Thirdly, independent statutory 
authorities like the Reserve Bank 
itself and the various Directorate- 
Generals should have complete 
administrative power for carrying 
out government policies. Again, 
references to the government should 
only be made on issues of pure 
policy and not in each individual 
case. The distinction between 
policy and administration can per- 
haps best be illustrated by an 
example Itis a policy decision to 
determine whether India should or 
should not go in for luxury hotels 
and if so how many, but having 
decided on that pomt, whether a 
particular hotel falls into the lux- 
ury category ,or not should be 
solely decided by the Director 
General of Tourism. He should 
not be required or even allowed to 
refer specific cases to the governe 
ment and the decision must be made 
by his office. 

In the case of the Reserve Bank 
special considerations arise. Theore- 
tically and in the past, Governors 
of the Central Bank of a country 
enjoyed co-equal powers with the 
Finance Minister but except in 
America. most Central Banks are 
now recognised as subservient to the 
Ministry. However, this does not 


mean a lack of autonomy, for any 
Governor of the Reserve Bank 
must enjoy the widest confidence 
within the government and have 
direct access to both the Finance 
Minister and the Prime Minister. 
The Bank should not only have the 
power to make independent com- 
ments on economic policy but 
should be encouraged to do so as 
a reflection of the practical aspects 
of government policy. 


In its administrative wings — 
mainly that of monetary and ex- 
change contro! policy — the Reserve 
Bank should have complete autho- 
rity to concuct its operations. 
Framing rules should be exclusively 
its prerogative, though it in turn 
should devolve the day-to day 
administration of exchange control 
upon the nationalised banks The 
general principal in all devolution 
should be that the public need not 
come into direct contact with the 
government. It is surely not im- 
possible for nationalised banks to 
issue ‘P’ forms without reference 
to the Reserve Bank. 


| ex the Planning Commis- 
sion should be an independent 
organisation from the government 
and its role should be purely con- 
sultative. The difference between 
a consultative organ and an ad- 
ministrative organ 1s that the former 
offers advice only when it 1s called 
upon to do so. The present system 
of requiring administrative. minis- 
tries to obtain the specific approval 
of the Planning Commission for 
various projects is. absurd. Having 
made broad allocations, the details 
must be left to the ministries. unless 
the Ministry itself chooses to call in 
the Planning Commission, | nor 
should this process be circumven- 
ted by the vetomg ministries like 
the Finance Ministry making re- 
ferences to the Commission. If the 
Civil Aviation. Ministry, for 
example, decides that —Air-India 
should increase its capacity and this 
increase 1s Within the agreed plan, 
there should be no necessity at all 
to go to the Planning Commission 
unless the Civil. Aviation. Ministry 
itself asks for a consultation. The 
Planning Commission should be an 
expert group, but experts should 
advise only when ordinary mortals 


are stuck, not any time they feel 
like so doing. 

In general a scheme of decen- 
tralisation and devolution does not 
require Joint Secretaries to make 
decisions that Secretaries took 
previously but it requires hierarchi- 
cally lower organisations to take 
decisions that today are taken by 
higher ones The ultimate sanction 
that the government must possess 
in the Public Sector 1s the power to 
appoint and dismiss personnel, 
Men in authority must have the 
right to exercise their power but the 
right to place them or remove them 
from authority should be that of 
elected government. 


Es. one ofthe great debates 
in the country 1s to devise ways and 
means of preventing wholesale 
abuse of power by the authorities. 
Jayaprakash Narayan has suggested 
Vigilance Committees to whom the 
public could complain, but frequen- 
tly the information needed to make 
an effective complaint by the 
general public is either unavailable 
or disorganised. In these circum- 
stances the impact of a Vigilance 
Committee may not be sufficiently 
sharp to make a real impact. The 
organisation of a government is such 
that it can fend off all but the best 
informed. 


An alternative suggestion, there- 
fore, would be to set up a new 
Ministry for the Protection of Con- 
sumers. The purpose of such a 
ministry would be to counter the 
producer lobbies within the govern- 
ment and at the same time to 
provide a genuine service to the 
people by organising consumer 
interests with the aid of government 
machinery. Such a ministry should 
have staff to investigate whether 
prices have risen because of hoar- 
ding or genuine shortages and 
whether food sold 1n the market has 
been adulterated. It should also be 
able to disseminate and propagate 
information about individual pro- 
ducts, their quality, price and 
standards. Such a munistry with 
the apparatus for dealing with 
complamts would go a long way to 
relieve the misery of those who find 
themselves confronted by the mas- 
sive governmental machine and 
ignored by its supposed impartia- 
lity. 
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IN many ways, Indian society stands 
at the cross-roads today. The poli- 
tical experience of the last thirty 
years, and particularly the events of 
the last two years, have led to a 
general realisation that the behavi- 
our of government has to be watched 
closely. The conduct of the political 
executives has fo be subjected to 
continuous scrutiny to ensure that 
the power placed in their hands 1s 
not used arbitrarily and a high 
standard of rectitude 1$ maintained 
by everybody involved in the 
decision-making process The citi- 
zens of our multi-dimensional con- 
tinental polity have emphasised that 
they may be prepared to abide with 
poverty, hunger and disease, but 
they will not accept the total eclipse 
of personal freedom or the arbitrary 
exercise of political power. 
Undoubtedly, one cannot deny 
that the recent parliamentary elec- 
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tions were free and fair, so that the 
people were able to exercise their 
franchise in the way they liked. 
That this happened shows that the 
social consciousness of the bureaus 
cracy was not eroded to the extent 
that it was prepared to rig the 
election, wholesale. That this 
election also had a special dimension 
with reference to the north, has 
quite a significance. The monolith 
of central power was built on the 
aggregative support of this region 
and, perhaps, for this very reason, 
government's style of functioning 
was far more erratic here than 
elsewhere. Interestingly enough, the 
very fact that even in the South, 
the DMK has suffered the same 
fate as the Congress rulers in the 
north, holds the key to the present 
political puzzle; and if any lessons 
are to be learnt, these could well 
be derived from the features 


characterised by the style of govern- 
mental functioning of the DMK. 


Unfortunately, the DMK, which 
swept in on the wave of public 
resentment soon succumbed to the 
very temptations for which their 
predecessors had been thrown out. 
The life style of its leaders was so 
blatantly lavish and arbitrary that 
many of its own followers found 
it difficult to stomach for long and, 
therefore, broke away from the 
DMK to form the AIDMK. 


The list of public abuse of office 
by the DMK ıs legion and if one 
goes into it, there can only be one 
answer. However, briefly, one can 
conclude the following from the 
period of DMK rule in Tamilnadu: 


a) a grand style of life and the 
trappings of power cut off 
the leadership trom the people; 


b) political corruption and the 
arbitrary use of power cannot 
be long concealed; 


c) decision-making in the con- 
temporary world requires much 
greater objectivity than is 
possible for people surrounded 
by sycophants; 


d) while a few cronies and carpet 
baggers can be propitiated 
with the distribution of 
largesse, the people cannot 
be bought over with promises 
and petty bribes after years of 
misrule, 


e) ultimately, the people are 
the real fountain-heads of 


authority. 


Tl. leaders of the Janata Party 
and CFD have come to power 
riding on the crest of a wave of 
resentment against the misrule and 
arbitrarmess of Congress govern- 
ments in the north. And a lot of 
people are already realising that the 
poli promises made by the Janata 
and its allies are notlikely to be 
fulfilled unless the new rulers are 
subjected to constant pressure from 
the public and thereby made to 
realise that if they do not live up to 
their assurances, they wil be 
thrown out of power. Here, to the 
extent that channels of communi- 
cation between the rulers and the 


people are closed by either their 
own imperiousness and preconceived 
notions or by sycophants who 
distort their vision, the objective 
reality is bound to be lost. It is, 
therefore, extremely important that 
the reasons for such a large number 
of people becoming the victims 
of a mass delusion should be 
examined and communication 
channels with appropriate declog- 
ging mechanisms, especially for the 
feed-back of information, should be 
carefully established. 


i, establishment of a meaning- 
ful communications system, which 
IS à pre-requisite for good govern- 
ment, and the survival of healthy 
political traditions requires that 
every effort should be made not 
only to re-establish the non-partisan 
character of administration, but 
also to create an environment in 
which people in different walks of 
life would be able to express and 
evoke an instant response to their 
well-considered opinions, however 
contrary these may be to the pre- 
conceived notions of those 10 power. 


There are several pre-requisites 
for ensuring that government 
functions in an atmosphere of well 
informed criticism. One of the 
basic essentials for creating such 
an environment is that the dis- 
cretionary powers of the rulers to 
use the resources of the government 
for extending patronage to 
institutions and individuals should 
be circumscribed by laying down 
objective criteria for appointments, 
promotions and sanctions of awards, 
grants and loans, specially to 
public or autonomous institutions 
and private individuals. Since the 
late fifties, there has also beena 
progressive erosion in the prestige 
and moral authority of the apolitical 
elite. They have been increasingly 
subserved to the interests of the 
ruling Congress. And, evea today, 
the courtiers’ sycophants and money 
bags are already waiting in the 
wings to surround the new rulers 
and cut them off from the people. 


To thwart the designs of these 
hangers-on, measures for ensuring 
the independence of the judiciary 
and the non-partisan functioning 
ofthe bureaucracy will have to be 
speedily implemented and any 


attempt to tamper with these two 
pre-conditions for democracy will 
have to be thwarted by the pur- 
poseful actions of institutions 
functioning outside the orbit of 
government. 


T... institutions or forums 
should have no commitment to any 
politica]. party and should be in a 
position to look at things impartially 
in the context of certain permanent 
values inherent in a democratic 
and egalitarian system. 


These forums should undertake 
the following functions: 


a) review the orientation and 
assess the likely impact of 
various legislative and other 
policy measures taken by the 
government; 


b) keep a continuous watch on 
administrative behaviour of 
the politicians in power; 


c) disseminate information about 
every aberration from basic 
policies on the basis of which 
the rulers in control of the 
government were voted to 
power; 


d) study and appraise the pros 
nouncements made from time 
to time on behalf of both the 
party in power as well as the 
parties in opposition and 
pinpoint changes in their 
stand on public issues; 


e) take such measures as are 
necessary to organise protest 
against any compromises which 
may be made in respect of 
the basic principles of judicial 
independence and the non: 
partisan functioning of the 
bureaucracy; and 


f) organise an inter-action bet- 
ween those in power and in 
the opposition with a cross- 
section ofthe public so that 
people know how and why 
various things are being done 
by the government and that 
government also knows how 
people are viewing their actions. 


^ Tocome back to the somewhat 


more pressing issues of the day, 
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oné ‘finds that though the Janata 
Party government is only a few 
weeks old, the socio-economic 
realities which had got obscured in 
the heat of political controversy 
are again surfacing and dragging 
along numerous apprehensions 
about the inability of the Janata 
government to deal with them 
effectively. The number and com- 
plexity of problems facing our 
polity outline the inability to tackle 
them with hitherto conventional 
government behaviour. Plan priori- 
ties will have to be reviewed as well 
as the formula for the allocation of 
Central assistance and steps taken 
to impose discipline on the finan- 
cing institutions, the State govern- 
ments and the public sector 
corporations. Even the working 
of the private sector will have to be 
reappraised in order to prevent in- 
vestment on inessential products and 
encourage small industries through 
the systematic promotion of appro- 
priate technologies. Above all, 
labour productivity and discipline 
will have to be promoted too. 


T.. relationship between the 
Central government and the State 
Governments will have to based not 
on adhoc decisions or extraneous 
considerations but on objective 
principles in line with the objectives 
of achieving optimal returns from 
investment, balanced  inter-State 
development and an early removal 
of disparities. The entire power 
structure will have to undergo a sea- 
change in order to strengthen 


democratic values and establish a 


hierarchy of political institutions at 
the State and lower levels. The 
arbitrary use of Central funds will 
have to be discontinued so that 
State plans can be formulated ona 
realistic basis, in consonance with 
the priorities arising from the condi- 
tions, problems and potentials of 
*ach State. It will also be necessary 
to strengthen local self-government 
and revive Ponchayati Raj insti- 
tutions. 


To revive these institutions and 
the people's faith ın their viability 
and stability will not be easy, and 
this 1s obviously not going to hap- 
pen unless, through legislative 
measures, the Panchayati Raj units, 
specially at the district and block 


levels are delegated considerable 
powers for raising resources and 
taking significant decisions to the 
exclusion of interference from higher 
formations In fact, unless like the 
Central and State lists, district and 
block lists of exclusive jurisdiction 
are introduced into the legislative 
framework, the Panchayati Ray 
institutions will not get a stable 
basis for development One won- 
ders if this kind of self-denial can 
be reasonably expected of our new 
rulers? 


Another pressing problem 1s the 
fate of the Congress ministries 1n 
various States of the Union. The 
key question now is, what will the 
Central government or the Janata 
Party do to dislodge people who, 
even though they have lost the 
moral authority to govern, manage 
to carry on somehow at the State 
level? In fact, the performance of 
these derelict governments 18 likely 
to deteriorate from day to day, 
since now any legislator belonging 
to the ruling party can hold the 
ministry to ransom. Despite this, 
if the federal principle of allowing 
the States to function in their own 
way is to be followed to prevent the 
centralisation of power, the central 
government cannot reasonably 
dissolve governments which still 
command a majority in the legisla- 
ture. The writing on the wall is 
quite clear If the State governments 
carry on as before in the north for 
no fault of theirs, the Central 
government will soon lose all credi- 
bility, because it will not be able 
to do anything about matters which 
are of mediate day-to-day concern 
to the people. 


A n. in operational terms, the 
success or otherwise of a government 
depends upon the performance of 
the apparatus of public admunistra- 
tion. If the trend of administrative 
functioning adopted during the 
Emergency is to be modified, a 
systematic re-definition of the role, 
responsibihties and accountability 
of government servants at different 
levels will have to be undertaken 
and effective measures will also 
have to be devised to protect those 
civil servants who choose to per- 
form their assigned tasks honestly, 
irrespective of the personal predilec- 
tions of their political masters. 


M.a has also been said about 
the duty of government functionaries 
(even police personnel) to refuse 
to comply with palpably illegal 
orders. This may be alright 
as a slogan, but how ıs this 
to be implemented and how will 
the person who follows this going to 
be protected from seemingly neutral 
instruments of transfer, postings 
and discrimination in promotions? 
The present system of assessment 
of performance is so arbitrary and 
subjective that a subordinate’s life 
Can be easily ruined by a few malis 
ciously bland comments in his 
character-roll. And therefore, per- 
haps, the one thing which would 
ensure an immediate change in the 
functioning of the apparatus of 
public administration is the enfor- 
cement of the principle of ano- 
nymity of government servants. An 
errant civil servant may be chastised 
or cashiered privately for corruption 
or infringement of rules of conduct, 
but in so far asthe public or the 
legislature is concerned, the minis 
ters must assume full responsibility 
for all actions taken on behalf of 
government. 


Experience has shown that the 
character of public administration 
invariably reflects the attitudes of 
the political masters. As long as 
the political masters are amenable 
to the spoils of office, the bureau- 
cracy willalso go on taking advan- 
tage of its key position in the 
conduct of public affairs The rot 
starts from the top and if the system 
is to change, frugal living and a 
recognition of the merits of the 
apolitical elite must start with those 
at the apex of the political pyramid. 


Democracy is not a matter of 
mere form and, therefore, it can 
survive only if the politicians 
recognise the transitoriness of power 
and the ultimate and  intrmsic 
equality of all people. If democratic 
values are to be firmly established, 
the quality of mteraction between 
people at various levels of the 
governmental hierarchy will have to 
change and decision-making by fiat 
will have to be replaced by relatively 
more time consuming and cumber- 
some consultative mechanisms 
which provide an appropriate 
environment for a fearless expres 
sion of honest opinion. 
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them for others, and also adjust subscrip- 


tions. Please inform us as soon as you can. 
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heir hopes and _ 
Spirations...your - 
Yresponsibilit 


Invest in 


Central Bank 


MONEY - 
MULTIPLIER 


^D 


* uS SS bbb LN MAN eaa, Mta DTP, 


Rs. 5,000 becomes Rs. s. 10, 049 eon in7 years 
and Rs. 13, 536 oo) in 10 years 


Final Amount Repayable 
Period 


Deposit] 12 Months |36 Months |61 Months |120 Months. 
Rs Rs. 
654 32 829 5] 1,353 52 
1,308 64 1,659 02 2,107 04 
2,617 28 | 3,318.04 5,414 08 
3,925.92 | 4,977.06 | 8,121 12 
$8,234,565 | 6,636 08 | 10,828 16 
; 6,543.20 | 8,295.10 | 13,535.20 
10,830.00 | 13,086.40 | 16,590.20 | 27,070 40 


Central Bank of India 


(A Government of India undertaking) 
The Bank that moves out to people and places 
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E youre spending 
one lakh on 

your bungalow 
-Wwouldn't you spend 
just Rs.660 more to 
make it waterproof ? 


That's all it costs 
to waterproof with 





Roofs and walls of new constructions 
often spring leaks, become damp 
during rains 

ACCOPROOF safeguards against 
this—making concrete resistant to the 
penetration of water Just 2% 
Accoproof (1 kg to 50 kg cement) 
makes for greater durability, saves on 
costly repairs 


ACCOPROOF —the dependable waterproofing 
additive 


Available in 1 kg cartons and 
20 kg drums from the 

Cement Marketing Division of 
the Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd , and their 
distributors 


AGG 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT 
COMPANIES LTD 





ACC 1923A 








A note from 
seminar 


Dear Subscriber, 


We post SEMINAR on the lst of every 
month. If your copy does not reach you 
by the fifteenth of that month, please 
inform us immediately so that we can 
send a replacement. Complaints of non- 
receipt of copies at a later date makes 
it impossible for us to do anything in 
the matter, 


Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, P. B. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 
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couplers, brake and suspensio^ 
systems. For the housewife — 
heating elements for domestic 
appliances For exporters — a 
complete export service Escorts 
IS a government recognised 
Export House and has to its 
credit exports of a wide range of 
engineering goods — from 
automotives and industrial 
ancillaries to joint ventures in 
motorcycles and tractors —to 
countries such as USA, UK, 
Poland, USSR, UAR, Sudan, 
Zambia, Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Afghanistan, Iran and Nepal Plus 
a host of products and services 
which take the Escorts name to 
almost every industry, every 
institution and every home. 


The name that means a variety 
of products to a variety of 
customers For farmers — farm 
tractors and implements For 
construction engineers and 
industrial users — industrial and 
material handling equipment 
For motorists — shock absorbers 
and piston assemblies For office 
commuters and fun-lovers — 
motorcycles and scooters For 
railways — automatic buffer 


-- 
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Escorts Limited 
New Delhi Faridabad 
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Make better Coffee 
with Coffee Board Filter 


te 










2-Cup Filter a eup riter 
m Rs. 136.50 : 
S. plus taxes plus taxes 


| -Cup Filter 
Rs. 62 pius taxes 


1. Place filter inside jug Put 
coffee powder inside filter and 
spread evenly. One spoon of 
powder per cup of coffee. 


i ! 2. Place plunger inside filter, 
Sape pressing down powder lightly. 


Jug Pour boiling water. Close the lid. 


with spout 3. After five minutes decoction i$ 
ready in the jug. Add milk and 


sugar to taste 


For genuine Coffee 
consumers subsidised f 
Coffee powder at 

Rs. 11.60 per kilo will 

be made available 


‘Ss ^X AVAILABLE AT ALL INDIA COFFEE DEPOTS AND 
= =) COFFEE HOUSES OF THE COFFEE BOARD 


Bangalore 
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the metal in more forms than any. 
other supplier to meet the country's 
ever-growing needs 


Aluminium produced € 
by INDAL goes into 
industries vital to the 


growth of the Indian economy Power INDAL continues to diversify 
Transmission, Transportation, Defence, the uses of aluminium, saves crores 
Packaging, Coinage, Construction worth of valuable foreign exchange 
and Machine Building are some of the through its relentless efforts at import 
important fields of application of substitution. earns much-needed 


i this versatile metal And INDAL delivers foreign exchange through exports 


INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED 


INDAL 1 Middleton Strect, Calcutta 700 071 
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If after making each passenger feel like a V.I.P, 
offering advice on the best shows in town, 

and mixing Bloody Marys with panache, 

he can still burp a baby like mother did... 


he must be an Air-India Flight Supervisor. 


He can make the miles ffy, hold a He 1s an ace of information—cruising 
nervous hand through an airpocket. speeds, flying times, standard weights, 

Your Man Friday, our super-trained where to buy the best bargains for 
Supervisor the least prices 

A master in human psychology and How else can he be the hero of a 
passenger relations, he can spot a hundred pleasant flights, the man who 
first-time flier, a jet veteran, or an eager makes every flying hour a lovely experience. 
bride flying to her husband in the US A And all because there is someone very 

He can handle complaints, tall orders special on board 
and emergencies with such ease, you'd You, dear passenger 


think he was born on a plane 
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f you're spending 
one lakh on 

your bungalow 
-wouldn't you 

just Rs.660 more to 
make it waterproof ? 


po allit costs 
to waterproof 


ACCOPROOF. 


Available in 1 kg cartons end 
20 kg drums from the 

Cement Marketing Division of 
the Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd , and their 
distributors 


ACE — à 


THE ASSOCIATED CEME 9 
COMPANIES EMENT ` | 





Roofs and walls of new constructions 
often spring leaks, become damp LT 
during rains. f 

ACCOPROOF safeguards against f. 
this—making concrete resistant to the *toPRoo 4 ey 
penetration of water. Just 2% hir cg 
Accoproof (1 kg to 50 kg cement) | 
makes for greater durability, saves on 
costly repairs. 


ACCOPROOF —the dependable waterproofing 
additive 









EARNING FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR 
THE COUNTRY TO THE TUNE OF 
RS. 5 CRORES PER ANNUM 


Our Humble Contribution to the 
Nation’s Economy 


Sandur Manganese Ore is well known for its quality and consistency throughout the world. 
Export Sandur A, B and C grades of Manganese Ore. 

Producers of quality “LOW PHOS. PIG IRON”. 

Now introducing quality LOW ALUMINIUM FERRO SILCON. 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


Registered office : 


“LOHADRI BHAVAN” 
Yeshwant: Nagar-583124. 
Via Sandur (Karnataka) 


* > > 


Mines : Factory : 

Deogiri-583112 Vyasankere-583201 : 

Via Sandur : Near Hospett (Karnataka) : 
Phone ; 33 (Sandur) " 

Telex : Grams : 

Bangalore : BG 427 "SMIORE' Sandur 


SMIORE — WELL KNOWN FOR QUALITY AND RELIABILITY : 
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F Recorta, {ndia Largest range òf motorcycles tractors to Asian countries Auto 


^ A familiay name, ~a ~m ~ and scooters Specialised and Railway ancillaries to Europe, 
. automotive and railway ancillaries the Middle and Far East Joint 
But perhaps not quite $0, as Tt may Diverse range of industrial venture in india with CGR Franco 


! mean different things to different 
f people, 
Escorts, india. 


, In India, Escorts Limited means one 
of the country’s top 50 industrial 


equipment serving peoples’ core for the manufacture of medical 

needs, helping industry modernise X-ray equipment for 100% export, 

Escorts in world markets. Turnkey projects in Zanzibar and 
Tanzania Joint venture in Iran 

Having absorbed a fund of 

technology through international for auto ancillaries And many 


e Li 

` Buda gives SOUL wen asi RCM ed cand seien uini aud a diversified ' 
now poised for even faster progress several of its products as market SUE pea market ) 
when the Indian industrial leaders tn India, Escorts is now E g : Han T b 
environment ıs at its best, A name 9XPOrting a diverse range of d. pa sti 
closely associated with India's products and services to world to undertake joint ventures in ' 

| markets—-engiıneering ancillaries developing countries. 


( Agriculture, Transport, Health and 
Industry With its tractors that to finished products to industrial 


a e 
pioneered farm mechanisation in Plants Manifest in its export of Escorts Limited j 


7 Meet E 
one of India's leading 
industrial enterprises. 
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The Bodhisattva as the | S s» 
eteerman Supparaka <3 


synthetic Yarns for textiles an 
other industries Providing $ 
much neeged substitution for 
natura $ own fibres, 


isa het Yar tole We make 


























Mis in y nature of : Bodhisattva -z SA A e ! ) | V EES x On es 
to excel aiways if whatever "umma. "fs í . eid Ne — 
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art or science he may undertake PRX V Gall gal Wns DII" Sa si 

ED R5 € j ES Polyester Flament Vary 
So was 1t when the Bodhisattva Pe 2: Beer: cnn n 

" *wo.- NC ee 
appeared on earth as the master : : eee S e MG 
mariner Supparaka—Kumara He had {y Ibi Produi 
Am p m EL NY ucts of 

knowledge of the stars and seas : — ind d 


NIRLON SYNTHETIC FIBRES & CHEMICALS LTD 


Nitlon House, 254-8 Dr Anna Besant Read, 


and knew navigation and thereby he 
Bombay 400 025 


was vigilant and unweaned With 
him aboard, no ship came ever , 
to harm 


it happened that the traders of the Tp un 
sea port town of Bharukaccha who =: BER Be 
hoped for a successful voyage P 
pursuaded him to be tei skipper 


Upon the high seas the ship was 
overtaken by a storm Seven hundred 
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souls aboard this ship were in fear DER 
ef death ER 
y The Great Being performed an Act Eso tanti Vern NN 
The Gre ucc DE A note from 
"Ye merchants and Ye Gots te my NON; 
witness, thet never in my life have efu x SY 
i injured any living. By the powerof Yes SRE " 
this truth and the strengih of my tr n PY C z rT1 rr" | Mis 
merit may the ship return in safety.” BR e ee = Ea i e 
Full of joy the grateful merchants LORE E 
graised their saviour on their E NE E 
safe retum \ 
~JATAKAMALA Today Scindia s modern fleet transports your cargo with : 
efficiency and speed Safe and economical movement Dear Subscriber, 
of merchandise along the sea routes of the world ts 
SUDO We post SEMINAR on the 1st of 


Ship safely, ship Scindia 
onth. If your co does 
THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD. every mont y py 


Scindia House Narottam Morarjee Marg, Ballard Estate Bombay 400 038 no t r each you by the f 1 ft e enth O f 


Telepnone 268161 (12 ines) 


VICIT agunt e NR ERE NER RR /that month, please inform us 

Telephone 249456/57/58 Telex 021-7205 immediately so that we can send a 
[E E) 

sag T replacement. Complaints of non- 


* 


receipt of copies ata later date 
- makes ıt impossible for us to do 
anything in the matter. 


Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, P.B. No. 538 
: New Delhi-110001 





Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the 
processing of Colour and Black and white 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, 
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The secret of this world-wide acceptance 


Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 





SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390004, India 
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Our customers include some of the world's 
leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
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Shriram Urea a versatile 
fertiliser is suitable 
for all crops — 
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an ideal nitrogenous fertiliser for foliar feeding 
under adverse soil and ciimatic conditions i 
even in arid regions ! 


Shriram Urea is a versatile and ideal fertiliser because 

9 Ìt improves the fertility of soil, 

9 |t has the maximum nitrogen content (46.494). 

9 it can be used for foliar feeding all crops under adverse sof 
and climatic conditions, 

9 |t can improve crop yields in arid regions through foliar feeding. 


REMEMBER SHRIRAM UREA IS A LOW BIURATE PRODUCT 1 
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PRODUCERS OF QUALITYSTEA 


l The Amgoorie Tea Estates Ltd. 
The Jorehaut Tea Co. Ltd. 
The Badulipar Tea Co. Ltd. 
The Bazaloni Tea Co. Ltd. 
The Sonabheel (Assam) Tea Co. Ltd. 
Isa Bheel Tea Co. Ltd. 
The Endogram Tea Co. Ltd. 
The Marangi Tea Co. Ltd. 
The Longai Valley Tea Co. Ltd. 


Constituted Attorneys/Agents 


TM & MC PRIVATE LIMITED 


4B, Little Russel Street, 
CALCUTTA - 700 071 
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wnal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
» of Indian thought and aspiration, Each month, a single 
lem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
íons expressed have ranged from congress to socialist, from 
aya to communist to independent. The non-political 


her/ROMESH THAPAR managing editor/RAJ THAPAR 


specialist, too, has voiced his views. Jn this way it 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to ga 
the facts. and ideas of this age and to help thinking pe 
arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cult 
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EXT MONTH'S 


ISSUE 


* 
we 


RETHINKING 


ATROCITIES 


documenting some incidents 
of physical violence 
on our people 





selected materials 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of the 
issues involved 
THE EMERGENCY PHASE 
Extracts from the Report of 
the Lok Sangharsh Samiti 
BENGAL’S JAILS 
Sivadas Banerjee, Special Correspondent 
of ‘The Times of India’ in Calcutta 
TURKMAN GATE 
Inder Mohan, Social Worker 
THE DAY RECALLED 
Jawid Laig, Correspondent of the 
‘Indian Express’, Delhi 
PIPLI AND UrTAWAR 
Suman Dubey, Assistant Editor, 
‘The Indian Express’, Delhi 
A PRISON DIARY 
Snehalata Reddy, a leading figure 1n 
the film and theatre world, who 
died in January 1977, following her 
release from Jail 
KERALA’S CONCENTRATION CAMPS- 
Sam Rajappa, Special Correspondent 
of ‘The Statesman’ 1n Trivandrum 
NAXALITE TRAUMA 
Seminarist - 
FURTHER READING 
3 ` A selected and relevant bibliography 
compiled by L S Chitnis 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury' Associates. 
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[he problem 


Why do we recall the crimes, the atrocities, the so-called excesses 
ofthe emergency, excesses against the most defenceless in our 
society? The reason is not far to seek. The small elite which 
rules this vast sub-continent of many cultures and complexities, 
whether under Congress or Janata label, has to be made aware of 
an undercurrent of calculated violence which is common to every 
region of this land. A defection from one ruling group to another 
does not blot out the guilt. The over-bearing, omnipresent appar- 
atus of the State remains the same. When one group of minor or 
major torturers is removed, another moves in ready fo perform. 
We have established no creative relationship between the Sarkar 
and the people. The torturer is merely a final expression of an 


unhealthy relationship. Protection is only in knowing the power- 
ful. This explains the many-sided corruption which envelopes our 
society. A hundred different ways exist to break the vicious 
practices with which we are entangled. The only way open to the 
press is to keep highlighting these evils, even at the risk of repe- 
tition. Somewhere, at some time, the unsensitive become sensitive, 
the inactive become active, the benign become angry, and then 
begins the cleansing process of punishment. If, in the course of 
reminding the politicians of their crimes, we are able to establish 
some dignity for the demonstrator, the dissenter, the political 
opponent, the prisoner (political or criminal), we will feel the 
touch of progress. 
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The emergency phase 


Torture of Pelitical Prisoners in 
India, March 1976 


THE following reports illustrating 
cases of physical abuse are excer- 
pted from reports sent by the Lok 
Sangharsh Samities from the States. 
The following pattern emerges. A 
satyagrahi is taken into custody by 
the police, but no case is registered 
against him. He is kept in illegal 
confinement for a few days during 
which he 1s subjected to the follow- 
ing kinds of physical torture: 

1. Stamping on the bare body 
with heeled boots. 

2. Beating with canes on the bare 
soles of feet. 

3. Rollmg a heavy stick on the 
shins with a policeman sitting on 
it. 

4. Making the victim crouch for 
hours in a ‘Z’ position. 

5. Beating on the spine. 

6. Slapping with the cupped 
hands on both ears until the victim 
bleeds and loses consciousness. 

7. Beatings with rifle butt. 

8. Inserting live electric wires 
into body crevices 

9. Forcibly laying nude on ice 
slabs. 

10. Burning with lighted cigaret- 
tes and candle flame. 

11 Denying food, water and sleep 
and then forcing the victim to drink 
his own urine. 

12. Stripping the victim, black- 
ening face and parading him in 
public. 

13 Suspending the victim by his 
wrists. 

14 Hauling him on ‘Aeroplane’. 
Victims hands tied behind the back 
with a long rope, the end hauled 
over a pully, leaving the victim 
dangling in mid-air, swinging. 
"Extracted from ‘Human Rights in India,’ 
Hearings before the Sub-Committee on 
International Organisation of the Commit- 


tee on International Relations, U, S. 
House of Representatives, 1976 


Andhra Pradesh 


Mr. Narasinha Reddy was slapped 
on the ears until be bled and res 
quired surgery. On November 18, 
1973, Mr. Ashok of Hyderabad 
was beaten severely after offering 
satyagraha at City College. On4 
December, student  Rajawardban 
mercilessly beaten, until he vomited 
and became unconscious. Also 
beaten were student Venkateshwara 
Rao, student leader Mahendra and 
Bapu Reddy Vidman Reddy, Sup: 
ervisor P. W, D., on December 1. 
Seven teenagers arrested while past- 
ing posters. Three of them were 
stripped and burned with candle 
flame. They were taken to Karims 
nagar District hospital. The Bar 
Association condemned these atrocia 
ties in a memorandum to the Chief 
Minister. Beating of satyagrahis 
also reported from Karimnagar 
(November 14), Vishakhapatnam 
(November 21), Kakinada (Decem- 
ber 4), Hindupur (December 2). 


Nalgonda 


On November 14, Mr. Gopi was 
beaten in police custody, could not 
urinate and was taken to Dr. 
Suresh Chandra Reddy, who was 
also beaten in C.I. D. office in 
Nalgonda. Mr. Krishniah and 
Narsimha Reddy severely beaten by 
S.I Murlidhar Rao, the former 
requiring hospitalisation at the 
Nalgonda Government hospital for 
swollen thighs and twisted ankles. 
On December 8, 33 persons were 
kept in custody in a small room for 
three days without toilet facilities. 
Three of them were detained for 15 
days, a 12 year boy being beaten 
unconscious by S. I. Badri Rai and 
S.l. Ananda Rao, supervised by 
S. I. Bharatchand. On December 
22, Mr. Vaikuntha Chari beaten for 
4 days in police custody. 


Hyderabad 


Mr. Krishnayya and other 
satyagrahis beaten, stripped and 
made to sleep 1n biting cold, denied 
food. 


Warangal 


On November 26, at Hanuman- 
konda police station M/s Venkatrao, 
Sammi  Reddi, Veera  Reddi, 
Venkatramma Reddi and Sanpath, 
all satyagrahis, tortured. 


Srikakulum 


On November 14, between 7 p.m. 
and 3 a.m. Constable Azeez brutally 
beat Edida Raman, Kraleti Krishna, 
Karra Appala, Narsimha Murthi, 
Sri Prinadan, Simhachalan, at the 
police station. 


Visakhapatanam 


On November 15, Mr. Erraji 
given electric shocks for writing 
slogans on the walls. 


East Godavari 


On November 14, at Kakinada 
police station, Mr. Koka Kurma 
Rao, satyagraha leader and Mr. 
Krishna Prasad were beaten and 
hanged by their hair. until rendered 
unconscious. On December 2, 
Satyanayana Char and K. Ranga 
were beaten for pasting posters. 


Karnataka 


On November 14, Shrikant 
Betageri and Ganpatrao Kulkarni, 
an industrialist and well-known 
social worker of Belgaum were 
beaten. On November 30, Ashok 
Mutgekar, a college student, was 
put on the ‘aeroplane’... 
Mahindra Shur and Ravindra Desai 
were beaten at Dharwar. Mr. 
Anjaneya Shirur, Head Master 
Model Girls High School, Dharwar, 
was severely beaten. 


On November 27, at Hubli, 
Shrikant Desai, a final year Jaw 
student and State Joint Secretary 
of the Karnatak unit of the 
Vidyarthi Parishad was beaten and 
put on the ‘aeroplane’. At Harihar 
M/s Padmanabh and Puttu Swamy 
were beaten with caues, kicked with 
boots, not given food and put on 
the ‘aeroplane’. Mr. Ravi, a 


student leader from Mysore was 
arrested on December 2, beaten, 
kicked and put on the ‘aeroplane’ 
at the Devraj police station. Udaya 
Shankar, a student leader of Canara 
College, Mangalore, was arrested 
on November 12, at home by SL 
Uttajah, brutally caned and kicked 
at Bunder police station, not given 
food or water, and thrice put on 
the ‘aeroplane’ all in the presence 
of Superintendent Chopra When 
released was totally covered with 
bruises and was unable to talk. 


Anant Hegde, Pandurang Hegde, 
and Ganesh Kudwa, three merch- 
ants of Mangalore, were taken into 
custody on November 13, for three 
days they were caned, kicked and 
kept without food or water at 
Bunder police station. They could 
not walk or even bend their knees, 
yet on the fourth day they were 
handcuffed and walked to the 
Magistrate. When Anant requested 
water, he was offered urme. Shri 
Hari and Narayan Bangera from 
Kabada village, South Kanara, were 
kicked and caned into  unconsci- 
ousness at the police station on 
November 20, Gopalrao a B.S. 
student from Bangalore was kept 
without food or water for two days, 
brutally beaten and put on the 
‘aeroplane’ until he became uncon- 
scious; released after four days at 
Seshadripuram police _ station. 
Raghupati, a M.A. student from 
Bangalore was arrested and kept 
without food and put twice on the 
‘aeroplane’. Shrinat of National 
College, Bangalore, arrested on 
November 27, beaten and placed on 
the ‘aeroplane’. At Udipi on the 
26th and at Shimoga on the 24th 


November, lathi (cane) charges 
were made on student proces. 
sions, 


On November 26, Mr. Devendra, 
Municipal Councillor of Narasinha- 
rajpura, Chikmagalur District, was 
brutalized and dragged to the police 
station whilst leading a procession 
of satyagrahis. In Kazargod District, 
Kerala stayagrahis who offered 
satyagraha at Kasargod, Manjesh- 
war, Milleria on different days 
were brutally lathi charged resulting 
in a number of head injuries requir- 
ing hospitalization. Many were 
driven several miles out of town in 
vans and then thrown out. No food 


was provided while in custody. Mrs. 
Narsamma Garudappa of Bangalore 
was arrested on August 15, while 
in an advanced state of pregnancy. 
While 1n hospital for delivery, she 
was kept chained to her bed 


Mr Sesha, a social worker of 
Bangalore was rubbed all over his 
body with poisonous caterpillars. 
Narasinha Rao, an M À student of 
Bangalore was beaten and put on 
the ‘aeroplane’ for 20 minutes. 
Other reports include Nagendra 
and 5 other students of Mysore 
(Dec. 8, Govind Bhatta and 4 
others of Harihar (November 25), 
Puleshki of Bangalore on November 
14, NH. Suresh, Suresh Naik, 
Govindhan, D.T. Srivaram and 
Someshwar, students of Bangalore 
and the satyagrahis Kananur and 
Saketeshpura on November 28. 


Kerala 


Generally, all prisoners are 
stripped to their underwear and 
beaten by groups of 10 to 12 con- 
stables No food 1s provided while 
in custody. If physical signs of 
beatings are too obvious they are 
not produced before a magistrate 
but moved from station to station 


Cannanore 


On November 14, Insp. Nanda 
Menon and S I. Pulikod Narayana 
ordered the satyagrahis lathi-char- 
ged. 12 satyagrahis were merci- 
lessly beaten until finally the lathis 
broke. The inspector then personally 
dragged the leader to a nearby 
maidan and beat him into uncons- 
ciousness. They were then left 
bleeding and broken by the 
roadside. 


Idukki 


On November 16, Prabhakaran, 


Thangappan, and Vasu all farmers 
at Udunbanchola taluka were taken 
to the police station at Mundiye- 
ruma for questioning At 8 30 p m. 
the S I. and 6 constables all appear- 
ing drunk came in and beat and 
kicked them, raining blows with 
rifle butts. They asked details 
about the bulletin ‘Kurukshetra’, 
Prabhakaran was rendered uncon- 
scious. No water was provided and 
Thangappan was forced to drink 
his urine. 
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Calicut 


Only three out of 11 satyagrabis 
arrested on November 14, produced 
before magistrate. Frequent inten- 
sive beatings. S.I Farook, 
Gopalkrishnan, Suresh Peter Manu. 
S'milar treatment at Quilandy the 
same day, S I.'s Joy and Raju. 


Kunnamangalam 
Two satyagrahis beaten on 
November 14, by D 1075 and 


Const. John Mavoor — S I Thomas, 
Const. Vallabhadas, D1962 D2831 
Jock-up beatings and 'Z' position, 
on 19 and 21 November. On 
November 19, at Thuppumpady 
Junction of Cochin. and again on 
December 2, at Ravipuram Junc., 
of Ernakulum, K. Purshottam Pai 
and 10 others offered satyagraha. 
They were beaten with canes as 
they were forced to walk between 
two rows of policemen, later their 
heads were held between  police- 
men's knees and blows with elbows 
rained on to the spine with occas- 
ional removal of knees causing 
the victim to fall flat on his knee. 
On falling they were rougbly hauled 
up by their ears and kicked with 
the knee in the spine. Later Pai 
and another leader, Hari, of Moova- 
thupusha were sat with their legs 
extended out and caned on the 
soles of their feet until the cane 
broke. Pai was punched in the 
eye till it swelled up, and Hari was 
beaten on the ears with cupped 
hands witnessed by S.I. Sukumara. 
At Alleppy on November 20, C. 
Sivadas, Mathu, Chandaran, Appu, 
all of Pandalam, Mohandas Preman, 
Raman Namboodin of Ambalapush, 
Radhakrishnan Sarasan of Thek- 
kekara, Sahadevan and Mani 
of Alleppy were similarly treated, 
by Principal SI Sreenivasan South 


Circle, Insp. Baly Syrac, Head 
Const. Achari, Crime Branch S.I. 
Jayaprakash. 


Madhya Pradesh 


The maximum number of priso- 
ners are m this State. In Bhopal 
a7 year old girl, a polio victim, 
was taken into custody as hostage 
to force her mother, Mrs. Rukamani 
who had gone underground. She 
surrendered but her daughter was 
not released. In Gwahor District 


jail political prisoners are kept 
alongside notorious dacoits and 
allowed to be abused by them, 
an opposition MP Hukumchand 
Kachwai has gone on an indefinite 
fast to force the jail authorities fo 
stop ill-treatment 


On December 5, 8 satyagrahis were 
taken to the police station at Dewas 
and their clothes torn off. Wooden 
rulers were inserted into their body 
orifices. They were forced to per- 
form sodomy and Fellatio on each 
other while the police looked on. 
Later were forced to raise slogans 
against the ‘Jana Sangh’ and its 
leader and forced to sign resigna- 
tions from the party under threat 
of forcible incest with their. daugh- 
ters. At ll pm. bails were furni- 
shed but they were not released. 
They were suddenly aroused at 4 
a.m. and taken to and dumped at 
Kannaud forest to ensure that they 
would be unable to present them- 
selves in Court the next morning 
and forfeit their bail. All this done 
in the presence and at the direction 
of the Superintendent of police. 
The MP. Lok Sangharsh Samiti 
has written protests to the Prime 
Minister, Home Minister and State 
Chief Minister asking for a judicial 
enquiry. 


Assam 


On November 14, at Gauhati, 
Madan Singal 55, Jagdish Sharma 
25, Sharad Kalita 25, beaten for 3 
days and kept without food for 
offering satyagraha. On November 
27, similar treatment to Rajnarayan 
Panday of Bilasipada, Gwalpada 
Dist. Anil Kumar Vaidya’s sister 
from Ghupdu was beaten for 4 days 
to find out her brother’s where- 
abouts. 


On November 21, at Dibrugarh 
Mannu Dey, Yogeshwar Sharma, 
Subhash Kar, Laxmanprasad, Jyoti 
Gogai and Vimal Khemka all sev- 
erely beaten by police. 


Bengal 


Satyagrahis treated as criminals 
and kept with them at Siliguri, 
Alipur, Midnapur, and Bankura. 
Those from Chunchuda, Hugli Dist. 
and Tufanganj, Cooch Bihar Dist. 
mercilessly beaten including Prof. 
Nirmal Goswam1 and Ajit Samari. 


Rajasthan 


Mulchand Solank: and Tolaram 
Were taken into custody and beaten 
by Dy GS P. Kalyanmal and Station 
in-charge Jagdish on November 17. 
At Bikaner, Om Prakash Raj 16, 
Vijayakumar Bhat 17, Data Dave 


18, Asbutosh Rawal 16 and 
Brahmanwade Gahlot 18, were 
severely beaten Jugal Bihari 


Sharma, M.A. BEd. and Motilal 
Jat and satyagrahis of Sawai Madho- 
pur were given electric shocks on 
November 14. On November 21, 
Phulchand, Ramesh Chandra and 
Ramesh Sharma of Gangapur were 
administered electric shocks. Also 
reported are severe beatings of 
Dhannalal, Mahua Chandrasen 
Gupta of Bhagwagad (November, 
15)  Vishnudaval, Ramkishore, 
Banwarilal and Mohan Lal of 
Hindoun (Nov. 18) Vishnukumar 
and Uttamchand of  Bharatpore 
(Nov. 14) Suryanarayan and Raj- 
sinha of Alwar (December 16). 


Ghanshyam Tiwari, Advocate of 
Sikar went to Jhunjhunu to file 
petitions in the District and the 
Sessions Court. The Sessions 
Judge took him to the D.§P.’s 
office where he was beaten into 
unconsciousness. A doctor had to 
be summoned. The Bar Association 
of Sikar has passed a resolution 
condemning this and demanded 
an inquiry from the Chief Minister. 


At Jodhpur demonstrators were 
paraded with placards saying ‘We 
are Traitors? On December, 8 
Hardeo Joshi and Suresh Chandra 
Tiwari were beaten in front of the 
Chief Minister, then were taken to 
the police station and made to 
stand erect with their hands up 
for 24 hrs, denied food or water 
and constantly poked with rods. 


Delhi 


Hemant Kumar Vishnoi, sec- 
retary, Delhi University Students 
Union was arrested with fellow 
students at Budha gardens He was 
hung upside down, beaten, burned 
with candle flame on the bare soles 
of his feet, chili powder was rubbed 
into his nose and rectum to obtain 
a confession about some non-exis- 
tent plot. He was then transferred 
to Rajendra Nagar police station 
and a case registered. Mahavis 
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Singh, another Delhi University 
student, was hung upside down, 
stripped naked and beaten. 


Shiv Kumar, a B.S. student arrest- 
ed on December 11, was beaten 
with rods, shoes and gun butts and 
made to inhale chili dust. Harish 
Kumar of Tilak Nagar was beaten. 
So was Suresh Jain, an M A student. 
Rajesh 15 and Anil 18 were arrested 
for distributing pamphlets, were 
beaten and made to sweep the 
entire police station. Satyaprakash 
of Fatehpuri was takento Hauz 
Qazi police station on November 
23, beaten with rods and shoes, then 
spread naked on a cot and his soles 
were punctured with rods. He was 
then tied with chains in a crouched 
position and hung from a ceiling 
fan whirled around and beaten 
until he revealed the names of his 
colleagues Om Prakash 21 was 
kept without food, water or sleep 
for two days, beaten on the back, 
hung upside down, chili solution 
was poured into his nose, his 
testicles poked in with a rod, later 
he was made to stand up for two 
days at a stretch, 1ncident at Timar- 
pur police station on November, 
25,26, 27. Mr. Rasik Agarwal 20, 
similarly tortured at the same place 
on November, 28,29,30. 


Vasudeo 52 and Paras Ram 48, 
were made to stand out 1n the cold 
winter night with their hands tied to 
a rod placed on the shoulders 
behind the neck, and repeatedly hit 
on the legs. Ashwin Kumar was 
compelled to lie down while Const. 
Diwarkar danced on his chest with 
heeled boots, at Kotwasi police 
station. Krishnagopal arrested at 
midnight of December 6, stripped 
and beaten about the chest. 


Beatings of  satyagrahis at 
Rajymandi and  Lohamandi by 
Thanedar Albelasingh, November 
11, at Sohanganj November 16, at 
Sadar Thana December 5, at Chhatta 
Thana December 13, and Sultan- 
pur December 14. 


Kisan Lal Katpiecewale, Ex- 
member Delhi Metropolitan Council, 
Dr. Mulak Raj Juneja, Govind 
Cholint Municipal Councillors and 
about 100 detenues of Tihar jail 
sustained injuries due to the brutal 
lathi-charge on October 2, in the 
presence of Krishan Sarup, Execu- 


tve Councillor Jails, Rajendra 
Tanwar Cong(R) member Metro- 
politan Council, Lala Hans Raj 
Gupta, industrialist and former 
Mayor of Delhi. Protest made by 
Sangh Chalak on Oct. 3 to the 
Home Minister. 


Sunil and Major, two minor 
children picked up at 10 P M. from 
Jogiwara by Hauz Kazi police and 
were beaten to obtain a false con- 
fession implicating others 


On June 26 more than 200 teachers 
of Delhi University were arrested 
in a pre-dawn swoop. Prof. O.P. 
Kohh, President of Delhi University 
Teachers Association, a lame indivi- 
dual, was made to stand up for over 
24 hrs. while being abused, more 
of the same. Many teachers when 
released by the courts were im- 
mediately re-arrested at the gates. 
Some including O.P. Dogra, 
Principal Rajdhani college, are still 
held prisoner. 


Haryana 


At Yamuna Nagar in Haryana, 
Mulikchand, Satyapal and Pawan 
Kumar were arrested on November, 
23, kept in detention til] 27. Then 
paraded in the streets with their 
shoes on their heads, beaten with 
rods, kicked and humiliated by 
urinatmg into their months. Jai 
Prakash, a local school teacher, was 
arrested at Ambala Cantt. on 
November 23. On November 24th 
night was made to stand naked 
outside ın the cold wintry might 
while buckets of water were poured 
over him. He was not allowed to 
sleep. On November 28, he was 
tied with ropes and placed in a 
cycle rickshaw with his face painted 
black and paraded through town 
while being spit upon and beaten by 
policemen. Also arrested were 
Vyay Kumar, Sushil Kumar and 
Dinesh Kumar. 


Karnal 


Sultan Singh, Dhan Pal, Ravi 
Dutt, and Lekh Raj arrested on 
November 14, stripped naked, 
beaten and made to lie down while 
three policemen jumped all over 
their bodies. Satyagraha offered 
at Panipat. Also arrested were 
Faquirchand who sustained a 
fracture, Parmanand, Bhagwandas, 


Charandas and Ramaldas, and 
Darmpal on November 13 and 14. 
At Rohtak Amirchand Babar, a 
renowned social worker, Bhagwan- 
das,  Jagdamaprasad Madanlal, 
Radha Ram, S. S. Pasricha, a 
college lecturer, Attarchand and 
Deshbandhu, offered satyagraha on 
November 11, and were severely 
beaten.  Satyagrahis also beaten 
at Bahadurgarh November 24, 
Bhiwant November 14, Jind 
November 21, Sonepat November 
22. Dulichand Gautum 70, was 
beaten 


Uttar Pradesh 


On December 22, Sudhiram and 
others offered satyagraha before the 
Collectorate at Allahabad. They 
were arrested at 3.30 p.m. and taken 
to Colonelguny police station. As 
he alighted from the police van, 
Insp. Shyamsingh Jadhav sent him 
flying into the station with a kick, 
later slapped him and beat him all 
over with his baton. Still later, he 
called 1n some bad characters under 
trial and asked them to thrash him 
further. His moustache was shaved 
off. No water was supplied. 


On December 23, at Allahabad 
Cantt. police station, Sharada 
Prasad Tiwari and his group were 
severely beaten, one Shukakaran was 
hospitalized and remained uncon- 
scious on oxygen for 6 days. He 
now suffers fainting spells. 


On December 4, the satyagrahi 
group was led by Principal Shri 
Rajapati Pandey of Vaghela Inter 
College of Allahabad. The demon- 
strators were first taken to Golo- 
nelguny and later to Cantt. police 
station. Here under the Dy. S. 
P.’s direction they were made to 
kneel, their backs bared and beaten 
with canes. After that they were 
made to lie down and their soles 
were beaten The other satyagrahis 
were Hinch Narayan Shukla, Suresh, 
Sahyam Narayan Mishra and Ram 
Sura] Pandey. All these persons 
had swollen soles and ankles for 
days together after this treatment. 


At Phulpur in Allahabad district, 
Shnnath Dubey and three others, 
Raj Narayan Mishra, Seva Nath 
Mishra and Dhani Ram Mishra, 
had offered satyagraha on Dec. 4, 
These men were subjected to brutal 
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beatings every three hours at the 
local police station wunder the 
supervision of station officer Vala- 
deen Yadav. The treatment went 
on throughout the night, no food 
was given and those who brought 
them food were driven out. At the 
end, these persons could not walk 
or stand. 


On November 20, {n Allahabad 
Chowk Shri Surendra Kumar and 
Others offered satyagraha. They 
were dragged to the police station 
and locked up The city police 
chief manager Pandey appeared on 
the scene with several officers He or- 
dered’ the satyagrahis brought up 
and began to beat up the satyagrahis 
on their palms. Surendra Kumar bec- 
ame unconscious but the beating did 
not stop. His palms bled and his nails 
cáme out. Thereupon he was beaten 
on the ankles and even today he 
carries the marks of that treatment. 
Similar baton treatment was given 
to 16 year old Pradeep Kumar of 
Angola Bengali College and 15 year 
old student Anil Kumar on Novem- 
ber 28, at police lines and at 
Alahabad city police station, res- 
pectively. 


At Unnao, Trigun: Narayan was 
paraded with his hands tied to his 
back being beaten all the way Ratan 
Kumar and Keshav Kumar were 
taken to Hasangunj police station 
and hung upside down from a tree 
and beaten Similar incidents took 
place at Hardoe, Sitapur, and other 
districts. At Rordabad, Krishna 
Avatar Gupta, a trader, was beaten, 
made to drink urme, and policemen 
then urinated in his mouth and ear. 
Om Prakash Khemche of Chandausi 
had his fingers crushed under a 
plank and one finger nail was pul- 
led out. Phagansingh of Kanpur 
sustained a fracture due to beatings 
with a lathi at Chamangany Chowki 
on July 3, 5pm, Santosh Kumar 
Shukla, a fractured leg on July 11, 
11.30 p.m. at Vashiou police station 
in the presence of the S.P, Rajaram 
Sachan of Pukhraya, Kanpur, was 
stripped and kicked with boots 
November 23, 10 a.m. in the pre- 
sence of the S. P. Chhedilal of 
Kanpur beaten at Cwalloli police 
station November 2, 10 p.m. 


Ramdev Shukla of Jagdishpur 
(Kanpur) was beaten with lathis by 
constables in the presence of Sarva 


Shri Surendra Sharma and V. F. 
Malik on November 26, 1.00 p.m. 


Omranain Tripathi, a law student 
had his fingers crushed under a 
chair sat upon by Const. Vedsingh 
at Nawabganj police station. Fin- 
gers suffered crush fractures. 


Arun Kumar Gupta of Kanpur 
beaten severely at Kanalgany police 
station on his right shoulder and 
left palm, his money taken away 
by constables. December 1, 800 
a.m. 


Jamanijay Cbawan taken to Sadar 
police station on. December 9, hung 
upside down and beaten by S. C. 
Virendra Kumar ın the presence of 
the D S P. 


Other reports of similar torture ins 
clude those given ın the table below: 


The above report is extracted 
from materials received by Indians 
for Democracy from the Lok Sans 
gharsh Samiti in an attempt to 
document cases of torture and phys 
sical abuse to which many of our 
compatriots are subjected It 1s by 
no means a full and complete ac- 
count of the atrocities perpetrated 
by the authorities. This report 
constitutes only the tip of the ice- 
berg and includes only those cases 
that the local chapters of the Lok 
Sangharsh Samiti could authenti- 
cate. This report has been supplied 
to central cabinet ministers by the 
Lok Sangharsh Samiti for investis 
gation and action. 
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Bengal’s jail 


SIVADAS 


BANERJEE 


THERE were as many as 15 jail 
"disturbances in West Bengal in 
the four and a half years between 
December 1970 and May 1975. 
Sixty-eight prisoners were killed in 
these incidents, 310 were wounded 
and 102 managed to escape. No 
fewer than 106 members of the jail 
staff suffered injuries. 

One incident in the Alipore central 
jail on November 26, 1971, alone re- 
sulted in the death of eight prisoners 
and injuries to 272. In the Dum 
Dum prison a few months earlier, 
16 prisoners were killed and 50 in- 
jured. 

The State government instituted 
executive inquiries into five of these 
incidents and judicial probes into 
two Mr. Justice J. Sharma Sarkar, 
Who investigated the last of the 
series in Howrah, in May 1975, has 
remarked that the number and 
frequency of such incidents, to say 
nothing of the large number of 
casualties, has ‘shocked not only 
the relations of the dead and the 
injured, but also the social and 
moral conscience of the people here 
and abroad.’ 

Overcrowding, understaffing, cor- 
ruption in the supply and distribu- 


*From the ‘Times of India’, April 9, 
1977. 


tion of food, sleeping space and 
bathing water, poorly trained war- 
ders, defective administration, In- 
effective supervision and lack of 
proper facilities for work or educa- 
tion for prisoners — these are the 
many factors to which both Mr. 
Justice Sharma Sarkar and others, 
who have inquired into the matter, 
attribute the unusually large num- 
ber of disturbances in the State’s 
jails 

Dilating on the causes of many 
deaths (‘such numbers of deaths do 
not occur even in Stray battles and 
isolated raids’), the Sarkar commis- 
sion speaks of the ‘lack of human 
sensitiveness’ and ‘unjustified and 
excessive use of force’. In its view 
the jail authorities used force ‘dis- 
proportionately and unnecessarily’, 
and not just to stop the disturbance 
or prevent Jail-escape. ‘At a certain 
stage, they even used force to take 
revenge on the prisoners who creat- 
ed the disturbance or attempted to 
escape’. Not only were their me- 
thods ‘crude and archaic’, but the 
wee pone used by them were obso- 
ete. 

Discussing the Howrah jail in- 
cident of May 3, 1975, the commis- 
sion rejects the- plea by the jail 
authorities that it was a case of 
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attempted jail-break by three Naxa- 
lite prisoners, aided and abetted by 
three other undertrial prisoners, 
including one held for alleged 
wagon-breaking. 


The three Naxalite prisoners were: 
Mr. Pratip Ghose, Mr. Pradip Roy 
Chaudhury and Mr. Tarun Das. 
They were allegedly involved in the 
Alipore jail-break on October ], 
1973, according to the jail authori- 
ties, and were transferred from the 
Presidency jail (Calcutta) to the 
Howrah jail in September-October 
1974, even though they had no case 
in any Howrah court. They were 
kept under special watch but not 
in a cell segregated from other pri- 
soners. 


Te facts naturally intrigued the 
commission. It wonders why the 
authorities did not disclose the rea- 
sons for the transfer of these alleg- 
edly dangerous prisoners from the 
more secure Presidency jail to How- 
rah on the alleged ground of secrecy 
No wonder it has grave doubts 
about the truth of the account 
given by the jail authorities. 


At the same time, however, the 
commission has refused to accept 
the charge that the prison authorities 
killed the prisoners deliberately. A 
former employee in the Accountant 
General’s office, West Bengai, had 
told his father during an interview 
that ‘they were never presented before 
a magistrate, but were occasionally 
taken in a prison van and brought 


_back during the last five years.’ 


As the commission itself has not- 


ed ‘the alleged jail-break started 
about 6 15 a m. and was over before 
6 30 a. m. after the second counting 
was over about 6 05 a.m. Brickbats 
were collected from the jail com- 
pound and  chily powder from 
the latrine and six prisoners dashed 
towards the jail gate’. Curiously 


enough, neither the four or five ° 


warders on duty in the jail premises 
nor the large number of prisoners 
inside the jail noticed them. At 
least some of them should have 
shouted or tried to prevent their 
escape. 


It is said that the milk van came 
to the jail at 6.00 a.m., that a milk 
can was placed in the space (in front 
of the jailor’s office) and that Shan- 


war Ali was told to ask the hospital 
to take delivery of it. But the 
entire jail staff is silent about the 
milk can which mysteriously disap- 
peared during the incident. ‘The 
prison directorate did not adduce 
any evidence to show whether the 
milk can was removed to the hos- 
pital and the empty can was return- 
ed to the milk van’ 


The commission dismisses the ac- 
count of the attempted escape as 
given by the authorities as incredib- 
le. The alarm bell was not rung in 
spite of shouts by warders. The 
police were not informed till 7.30 
a.m. 'The jail 1ecords were not only 
irregularly maintained but some of 
them were clearly fabricated. The 
admission register did not contain 
the addresses or case numbers, 
particularly of the Naxalite prison- 
ers, and consequently there was 
great delay and difficulty in ascer- 
taining the addresses of the prison- 
ers by the investigating officer and 
delay in informing the relations of 
the deceased to take charge of the 
bodies. Six bullet cartridges have 
been deducted (from the total num- 
ber) on May 3, 1975, but there 1s no 
written report or entry as to how 
and when these were used by the 
sentry concerned.' 


n up the evidence, the 
commission notes that it was a case 

of jail-escape ‘by trick and dash by 

six unarmed prisoners with no other 

weapon, excepting chilly powder and 

Po a few small pieces of brick- 
ats'. 


The injuries sustained by the war- 
ders and the jailor were very minor 
and those suffered by two other war- 
ders were not from any bomb 
thrown by the prisoners. (In sup- 
port of the bomb-throwing theory, 
two bombs were produced before 
the commission which, on exami- 
nation, found these to be nothing 
more than paper wrapped up in 
gunny yarn.) The doctors attending 
on the two alleged victims of the 
bomb-attack testified that the injury 
of at least one was caused by a 
bullet. 


The post-mortem reports show 
that Madan (one of the non-Naxa- 
lite undertrials) had received ‘five 
types of injuries excluding bullet in- 


juries’, and that Prabir (a Naxalite) 
had three other types, excepting two 
bullet mjuries. The death of Madan 
could have been caused either by a 
bullet injury or by other injuries. 
‘Ifa man is beaten simultaneously 
by four or five persons even with a 
baton, he can be killed easily and 
quickly', the commission says. 


1, post-mortems on the bodies 
of three others—Pratip, Tarun and 
Bhramar—show that  *Pratip had 
as many as seven types of injuries, 
larun seven types and Bhramar 
five types. These injuries could 
have been inflicted by more than 
one person. The cumulative effect 
of all the injuries caused immediate 
death, There were more than 20, 
25 and 30 strikes respectively on 
Pratip, Tarun and Bhramar.' 


The injuries sustained by Tapan 
Ghosh, the only survivor, were of 
four types, inflicted by ‘a minimum 
of nine to ten strikes! which caused 
a collapse of his left lung. The 
photographs of the dead show how 
their bodies were battered and muti- 
lated. Tapan was saved only by a 
miracle. 


The commission notes that one 
sentry fired on *Prabir: at or in front 
of the outer gate at his chest from a 
range of one or one and half feet 
and on Madan at his back from a 
distance of four feet. There was no 
warning before firing. Such action, - 
without the order of the jailor, 
against unarmed prisoners was 
against the clear provisions of the 
jail code.’ Indeed, the firing violat- 
ed not only the jail code but also 
the penal code and the human code. 


To get at the roots of the many 
disturbances and deaths Mr. Justice 
Sharma Sarkar has suggested a 
wider and more comprehensive in- 
quiry. It must be based in his view 
on all the relevant data~social, 
economic, political, psychological as 
well as ideological. 


Mr. Sharma Sarkar signed his re- 
port on September 9, 1975, and it 
was placed on the table of the 
State Assembly some time last year. 
But its contents were withheld 
from the Press under the precen- 
sorship regulations in force at that 
time. 


Turkman gate 


INDER MOHAN 


TURKMAN Gate was the begin- 
ning of the great confrontations 
between the government and the 
people during the Emergency. The 
conspiracy was to raze all the 
buildings right up to Jama Masjid 
and Chawri Bazar to the ground. 
They were to be replaced by a fifty 
storey commercial complex 
Turkman Gate itself and fifteen 
s'orey structures in the rest of the 
area. The approach was blatantly 
communal, inhuman and motivated 
by commercial interests. Those 
involved in this conspiracy could 
not care less for the historic 
monuments. 

On 13th April, 1976, trouble 
started at the border of Turkman 
Gate on the mam Asaf Ali road. 
People staying there had been 
shifted by the government in 1965 


at. 


from Dojana House, (a part of the 
Jama Masjid area), described as 
atransit camp. According to the 
original plan, they should have 
been sent back to Dojana House a 
long time ago. Instead, they 
suddenly found their houses and 
shops being demolished. This 
created panic all over the place, 
even Where people had been living 
for generations. Quite a number 
of the houses occupied by them 
had been built three hundred years 
ago. The whole area was surroun- 
ded by a large police force 
comprised of CR.P. and BSF. 
men. Demolition was halted for a 
day or two in order to keep the 
residents guessing. 

In the meanwhile, deputations 
of local residents rushed to indivi- 
duals 1n high positions, but none of 
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them divulged the plan. It was, 
however, suggested to the members 
of the deputation by at least two 
power wielding personalities, that 
they should try to procure five 
hundred cases for sterilisation. In 
that case, further demolitions could 
perhaps be averted. 


N evertheless, the climax was 
reached on 19th April, 1976 Armed 
police had taken positions and the 
bulldozers were standing by. Men 
and women had gathered around 
the mosque and dargah near 
Turkman Gate, waiting anxiously. 
A stone was thrown from some 
direction This resulted in sporadic 
lathi charges and the wanton use of 
tear gas shells Among confusion 
and screams, police firing squads 
and bulldozers were put into action 
simultaneously. 


As soon as people realised that 
their centuries old pucca houses 
were the targets, they offered 
resistance. Women and young men 
came to the forefront. Though 
unarmed, they faced the bullets and 
bulldozers boldly. Nearly three 
hundred persons got killed. More 
than double were injured and eight 
hundred arrests took place. One 
thousand houses were turned into 
rubble. The mosque and dargah 
were also damaged. Household 
effects were either crushed by the 
bulldozers or were looted by the 
police. Gurls were dragged out and 
subjected to indignities. Ailing or 
bed-ridden individuals, women in 
advanced stages of pregnancy, or 
those who had delivered a couple of 
days earlier were manhandled and 
even beaten with rifle butts. Infants 
got separated from their mothers, 
never to jom them again, curfew 
was clamped for forty five days 
over a widespread area. 


Taking advantage of the curfew, 
the police started harassing people. 
Indiscriminate arrests began. In 
such cases, their release could 
be secured only after a hand- 
some bribe was paid by the family 
members. This became a matter 
ofroutine. The police resorted to 
vandalism in several houses in the 
adjoining streets, where the demo- 
litions had not been made. They 
knew of families where weddings 
had taken place recently. The 
police entered such homes. Women 


were molested, the menb elaboured 
and jewellery and other valuables 
were looted. 


To make matters worse, water 
and electricity connections were 
also cut off in those days. Scars 


of that ruthless 
visible even now. 


demolition are 


Government stopped the demoli- 
tions because the accompanying 
atrocities created a strong reaction 
at home and abroad. In spite of 
strict censorship, word went 
around. Foreign radio stations 
broadcast full details of the grue- 
some happenings. 


B, offering resistance to the 
police, the people of Turkman Gate 
set the first example of its kind 
during the Emergency. It worked 
aS a morale booster throughout 
the country. The authorities tried 
to give a communal colour to the 
episode but it created just the oppo- 
site impact. Communal harmony 
became the order of the day. One 
of the slogans raised at that time 
was, ‘Hindu Muslim bhai bhai, 
Sanjay Gandhi kı ayı tabahai.’ 


The government did not relent. 
It took to other means of repres- 
sion. All those whose houses and 
shops had been pulled down and 
were out of jail, were shifted to 
Trilokpuri (in the Khichripur com- 
plex) and to Nandnagri beyond 
Shahdara. Both these colonies are 
low lying areas and miles away 
from the walled city. During the 
rainy season in 1976, the people had 
to wade through waist deep water. 


It was made known to them that 
they could take two thousand 
rupees as loan from the bank to 
build huts. None of those who had 
been shifted from Turkman Gate 
availed of the offer because, first, 
they did not want to get 1nvolved 
in debt and, secondly, there were 
complicated formalities ın the 
processing. They also calculated 
that within two thousand rupees 
no house could be built. Each 
family was allotted twenty-five 
square yards of land without the 
rights of ownership or tenancy. 
As mere licencees, they could be 
evicted at. any time to any distant 
place. The propaganda that evacu- 
ees from Turkman Gate had been 


made owners of 25 square yards of 
land was a big lie. 


Similarly, it was a big lie to 
characterise the residents of Turk- 
man gate area as squatters or un- 
authorised occupants. Most of them 
were owners of their houses and 
the rest were regular tenants. In 
Trilokpuri and  Nandnagri, they 
were forced to live in conditions of 
msecurity and panic. 


Civic or medical facilities were 
utterly lacking. To add insult to 
injury, a cosmetic touch was given 
to Khichripur complex in particular, 
because it had gained notoriety. 
Some roads were laid out and the 
level of the ground was sought to 
be raised by spending crores of 
rupees. (The same amount could 
have transformed the standard of 
living in hundreds of villages.) A 
branch of the Super Bazar and an- 
other of the State Bank was opened 
there. The residents of the colony 
had been rendered homeless as well 
as jobless. They had lost their 
purchasing power. Naturally, their 
needs and priorities had to be 
different. 


The men and women of Turkman 
Gate went through so much misery 
and suffering and are still continu- 
ing to live in hell. Their will-power 
1$ indomitable. The self-confidence 
of the women who have been living 
in purdah all their lives is amazing. 
That is the hope for their own future 
as well as for the country. The 
elections have turned the tables. 
Those who were mercilessly uproot- 
ed are waiting to return to their 
ancestral places. 


The day recalled 


JAWID LAILQ 

ON this day April, 19, 1977, a year 
ago, the people of Turkman Gate 
resisted the destruction of their 
homes. Many gave their lives so 


*Reproduced from the *Indian Express,' 
April 19, 1977. 


that we might breathe freely. This is 
their story told in their words. 


A single bulldozer started eating 
up homes in the area on April 13. 
Its first morsels were the houses of 
the ‘transit camp’. The camp had 
been there on Asaf Ali Road since 
1965. Its residents, like hundreds 
of thousands of others in Delhi, had 
no options. Their homes were 
churned into rubble. They were 
carted outin trucks and dumped 
in the wilderness where the only 
comforts were the bold yellow 
boards of the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA) marked ‘facilities’. 


T.. fate of the people of the 

transit camp, which was almost 

opposite Turkman Gate, was noted 

bs dread by the people of the 
ate. 


Chaudhuri Qyamuddin, a local 
Republican Party leader, and some 
others went to see H K.L. Bhagat, 
the then Union Works and Housing 
Minister, on April 16. The Minister 
told them that no houses — perma- 
nent structures which had been 
there for generations — at Turkman 
Gate would be destroyed. But the 
a o kept moving towards the 

ate. 


At around eight on the evening 
of April 18, Qyamuddin and three 
other residents of the Gate went to 
Hotel Ranjit on hearing that Sanjay 
Gandhi and group had come there. 


Conferring in a plush room of 
this hotel which overlooks Turkman 
Gate were Jagmohan, then Chair- 
man of the DDA, Romesh Dutta, 
troop leader of the now defunct 
Nehru Brigade, two unidentified 
women and Sanjay Gandhi. 


After a wrangle with some 
hangers-on outside, Qyamuddin 
and his companions got into the 
room. Qyamuddin pleaded that 
demolition should be stopped till 
alternative accommodation could 
be provided Sanjay said not a word. 
Jagmohan told them to get out and 
burst forth in a rage: *We'll do what 
we want. We won't allow a second 
Pakistan here’. Qyamuddin and 
friends retreated hurriedly. Qyam- 
uddin was arrested on June 5, 1976 
nus not let out till February 15, 


+ 


Inder Mohan and Siraj Piracha, 
both social workers in the area, used 
to meet Jagmohan quite often. 
He had told them about his pet 
theory more than once. If Muslim 
communities, such as the ones 
around Jama Masjid, were not 
divided up, there could be no 
national integration 


O, April 19, from seven 1n the 
morning people started collecting 
on Asaf Ali Road, in front of the 
whitewashed Dargah Faiz Elahi. 
They were told to stage a sit-down 
demonstration to prevent the bull- 
dozer from moving on to Turkman 
Gate. By 10 a.m., several hundred 
men and women and some children 
had gathered in front of the 
Dargah and sat down peaceably on 
the road, as suggested by Subhadra 
Joshi then a Congress MP. 


In front of the Delite cinema and 
Hamdard Dawakhana, two other 
groups gathered to lodge their pro- 
test. Most of the people in these 
two latter groups lived in the streets 
of the area but had no proper 
homes. They did odd jobs and 
managed to earn a living. Some 
had no roof over their heads while 
others were temporary tenants of 
the householders who had gathered 
in front of the Dargah. 


lil one in the afternoon, the 
three groups sat it out in the heat 
heze of a summer day, the temperat- 
ure soaring up to 108 degrees fahren- 
heit. All the movement till now had 
been on the other side. Lorryloads 
ofriflemen of the Central Reserve 
Police had began to arrive along 
with some from the Delhi police. 


Just after one p m., some persons 
in the group squatting in front of 
the Dargah got up to walk away. A 
few were tired, others wanted to 
say their noon prayers. The police 
shoved them back and told them to 
sit down again. 


The pushing and shoving con- 
tinued for a few minutes. Then, 
someone hiding in the police ranks 
threw a stone. More stones were 
thrown, initially all from the police 
side and into the group of squat- 
ters. After a slight lull the squatters 
retaliated. 


Mohammed Yunus, who then had 


atin shop in Turkman Gate, was 
face-to-face with the front rank of 
the police. He saw the then 
Daryagany Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate, AK. Patendey, ordering a 
lathi charge at about 1.30 pm. 
There was pandemonium. Screams, 
shouts, people running helter-skelter. 
The police moved into the group 
and by 2 pm had arrested several 
hundred men after brutally hitting 
them on their skulls with lathis as 
if they were rats to be exterminated. 


M.. of the crowd that remained 
were women with a sprinkling of 
men here and there. Seeing their 
men being dragged off, more 
women came out from their houses 
armed with kitchen implements 
like tongs and rolling-pins. For a 
moment, the police were pushed 
back by the enraged women. 


Mohammed Yunus found him- 
self being pushed almost into 
Patendey’s arms by the surging 
crowd behind him Right next to 
Yunus was Abdul Malik, a young 
man of 22. Malik bared his chest 
in Patendey’s face and shouted. 
‘Kill me or stop the demolition’. 
Patendey ordered a policeman to 
shoot him at point-blank range. 
Yunus, whose voice still quivers 
with emotion to this day, saw 
Malık fall dead, a bullet in his 
chest. Yunus run from the scene of 
horror. He kept moving for the 
next four months like a demented 
fugitive, to Moradabad, to Lucknow 
and then to Bareilly. Even today 
his eyes look haunted. 


More shots were fired by the 
police and the bodies of those 
defending their homes began to 
fall along with those of several 
bystanders. The firing continued 
sporadically from 2-30 p.m. to 
Spm when a curfew was 1mposed. 


Mohammed Qadir’s nephew, 
Zahuruddin, a youth of 18, was 
killed instantly by a bullet as he was 
running away from the horror. He 
had come to Turkman Gate from 


Chitl Qabar to take away his 
female relatives. But he could not 
reach them. 


Mohammed Hanif, who used to 
own a meat shop before it was 
bulldozered, was not ın any of the 
groups of demonstrators, He was 
sitting. 1n his shop when the tear- 
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pas canisters started descending on 
the crowded lanes of the Gate. He 
tried to gather up his children who 
as usual were roaming around in 
the street. He caught sight of 
Anwar. Just then, his six-year old 
son’s mouth was bashed in by a 
six-inch long tear-gas grenade. The 
boy died instantly, his mouth and 
face a pool of blood. 


Another son, Shabir, who would 
now have been nine, has not been 
found to this day. Nobody has 
seen him or heard of him since 
April 19, last year. Hanif says in 
all the confusion, he could only 
run with the body of Anwar ın his 
arms. 


Together with the firing, the 
bulldozers were also moving in as 
if they were unstoppable mam- 
moths. Many people were to die 
‘that day from police bullets or lathi 
blows or tear gas canisters. Some 
were crushed under the rubble of 
falling houses torn asunder by the 
14 bulldozers which had replaced 
the single old faithful. Hamif does 
not know whether Shabir may have 
been crushed under the rubble. 


N obody really knows how many 
died that day or during the nasty 
45-day curfew that followed. 
Express reporters counted 12 bodies 
in the Irwin hospital morgue, all 
identified by relatives from Turk- 
man Gate. Express staff saw five 
or six bodies brought under police 
escort on April 20 to be returned 


to the earth in the burial 
ground behind the Express 
Building. 


Beating and killing was accom- 
panied by looting by the CRP and 
other representatives of the Raj. 
Ram Devi, 52, was returning home 
on the evening of the 19th when a 
policeman hit her witha lathi on 
the leg and demanded to know 
what she was carrying. Her month’s 
salary, which she had just collected, 
was snatched away and when she 
got home, the house was missing in 
a heap of rubble. 


Allah-rakhi’s (40) house was not 
destroyed as ıt was across the street 
from the area which had to be 
demolished. But her house was 
entered into by 10-12 riflemen of the 
CRP They entered the small, dark 


room in which eight women and girls 
were hiding. They booted the frail, 
wooden door aside and dragged 
Allah-rakhi out. The skin on her 
forebead is still blotched and the 
bridge of her nose disfigured due 
tothe rifle-butt which was smashed 
into her face. Her ear-rings were 
also snatched off. 


Her neighbour who had been 
hiding in the same room, 
Ahmadnissa, 35, was dragged out 
by her hair. A reman tried to 
grab her. She jumped down from 
a 15-foot high parapet, leaving him 
holding her dopatta. 


Rehmatunissa, a bright-eyed 25 
year old, was also dragged out and 
dishonoured (‘beizzati hui’). Another 
gul shouts that her sister was... 
But she ıs quickly shut up. None 
of the survivors of Turkman Gate 
talk ofrape. But a number talk 
of being dishonoured and stop 
there. 


The aftermath was, perhaps, 
worse. Lachmi, 40, says she was 
alone when the bulldozers came. 
She spent two days on the road and 
was then trucked to  Trilokpuri 
were there was nothing but a 
wasteland, also flattened by bull- 
dozers. All her possessions had 
been crushed by the bulldozers at 
Turkman Gate. Her husband 
found her in Trilokpuri after 
roaming around for several days. 


Kirori, a sad-eyed, gaunt-looking 
85, used to be happy in those dis- 
tant days before his home in Moti 
Gali was destroyed on April 19. 
He used to own three rickshaws 
and looked forward to a mellow 
old age. Now he has little except 
a flimsy brick structure which he 
shares with five others. 


ju is quite apart from the fact 
that there are no proper tenements, 
no filtered water to drink, no jobs 
except miles away. To get to the 
walled city, which everyone poign- 
antly refers to as Delhi, the wait for 
buses 1s interminable. Some persons 
have been given bank loans of Rs 
2,000 but no one can build even a 
single solid room with that. A year 
after the happenings at Turkman 
Gate, the yellow boards of the 


DDA marked ‘facilities’ 
surrounded by barren land. 


At Nandnagri, the other waste- 
land where the survivors of Turk- 
man Gate now live, the conditions 
are even worse. There is still no 
proper drainage system and it will 
soon again be flooded knee-deep as 
it was during the last monsoon. 
The mosquitoes create hell every 
night as they do in Trilokpuri. 
Many of the men have still not been 
able to find jobs. Many were self- 
employed at Turkman Gate and 
were house-owners. Now they have 
lost everything. 


Yet, you can sénse a calm pride 
among them. And among the 
women, there is a new-found, 
almost arrogant assurance. All the 
women who lived through April 19, 
last year, talk to you with a self- 
assurance and directness which 1s 
astounding. Does it reflect an 1nner 
consciousness that they have resisted 
and faced tyranny and nothing can 
now destroy their spirit? 


are still 


D othe tyrants have moments of 
remorse? It seems not. Three 
hundred former residents of Turk- 
man Gate went to visit Indira 
Gandhi last June after taking an 
appointment. She was not there. 
Jagmohan was there at 1, Safdarjang 
Road together with Sanjay. He 
tried to stall them but they insisted 
on meeting Sanjay. After making 
them wait for two hours, Sanjay 
met their spokesman, Bashiruddin 
Shafi, anda few of Shafi's collea- 
gues. 


Shafi asked for some facilities for 
the victims of the April 19 inci- 
dent. Angry about the fact that 
these people had told Sheikh 
Abdullah about the incident and 
the Sheikh’s strong condemnation 
of the incident, Sanjay told Shafi 
and others to go and get a 
‘certificate praising the DDA, Then 
we will give you facilities’, he said. 


Sanjay also wanted a signed list 
of 800 persons to be arrested under 
MISA for having attacked the 
police on April 19. (About 550 
were already under arrest) He 
said: ‘You people have been thrown 
out for attacking the police. You 
are liars. You have made false 
complaints to Sheikh Abdullah. 
You must now suffer for this.’ 


Pipli and uftawar 


SUMAN DUBEY 


FOR three months at the end of 
1976, people living 1n the rural and 
small town areas of northern India 
were subjected to the most callous 
rape of their rights and dignity 
experienced anywhere in the twenty 
months of the Emergency. This 
was the accelerated compulsory 
sterilisation programme. The prog- 
ramme had started much earlier, 
many months before, but by 
September it was becoming clear 
that the performance was not keep- 
ing up with the lavish promises of 
the target-mongers of the States and 
national capital. So it was that the 
pressure was stepped up and what 
was already an oppressive and 
disgusting policy was now followed 
with a militant fervour which clim- 
axed in a single cry which resounded 
all. over northern India, ‘cases 
lao" 

Nowhere did this fall on more 
willing ears than in Haryana, where 
the writ of Bansi Lal ran unques- 
tioned.  Brutalised police forces, 
thick-skinned and ambitious civil 
servants and power-mad Congress 
Party flunkeys combined to terrorise 
the entire population, and send 
large numbers of people fleeing into 
the fields to escape the surgeon’s 
scalpel. The atrocities committed 
in the course of this ‘national 
policy’ are now well known, but it 
ıs worth recounting briefly the 


experience of two villages, Pipli and 
Uttawar, the former to the north of 
Delhi and the latter to the south of 
it, for they are a microcosm of what 
went on in the Emergency, shielded 
from the world by the dark shadows 
A fear and retribution, and censor- 
ship. 

The village of Pipli lies about 45 
kilometers north of the capital. It is 
three kilometres from Kharkhoda, a 
block headquarters in Sonepat 
tehsil and it has nothing to disting- 
uish it from the tens of thousands of 
other villages im Haryana which 
have electricity, running water, and 
fertile, green fields, except perhaps 
the presence of a bank anda tele- 
phone. Itis a large village with a 
population — according toa scrib- 
ble on the wall after a health 
campa:gn—of 2.761 in 340 homes It 
boasts several Masters of Arts, even 
a woman graduate, and many of its 
inhabitants have found employment 
in Delhi. It would have continued 
its anonymous existence, supplying 
the cases demanded like most other 
Haryana villages, without any un- 
toward incident had it not been for 
two events: the death of Hawa Smgh 
and the visit of the local Block 
Development Officer at about the 
same time. 

The experience of December 1976, 
which none of Pipli's inhabitants 
will forget, started with the forcble 
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sterilisation of a young widower 
without children, Hawa Singh, aged 
25, in Kharkhoda. One brother, 
is a cripple, is unable to commun- 
icate much to anybody, but _his 
father says that the young man was 
taken off a bus which had just come 
into the town. In spite of his 
protests, Hawa Singh was sterilised 
and sent home. But the surgical in- 
cision did not heal. It soon began 
to fester and bleed. And in a few 
days young Hawa Singh was dead. 


Word of his death spread like 
wild fire. Compulsory sterilisation 
had already claimed its victims 
elsewhere, and the death of someone 
so close angered the population of 
Pipli and the villages around for 
quite a distance. At about the same 
time, on November 30, the Block 
Development Officer from Khar- 
khoda arrived at Pipli to demand 
‘cases’. In Haryana, local officials 
had been promised handsome re- 
wards for exceeding their targets, 
and the villagers of Pipli were well 
aware that the BDO was steadily 
toting up cases to win his Ambas- 
sador car or whatever. : 


l. response of the elders was 
quite straightforward. ‘We told him 
that we would give him cases 
happily, as we had been doing, but 
it would be done voluntarily, they 
said reporting the incident many 
weeks later. Several village men had 
been sterilised already and they 
said they would continue to persu- 
ade others to follow their example. 
The BDO, who was conducting 
this dialogue sitting under the 
shade of a large tree across the road 
from the village's Harijan tola, was 
not satisfied. Accounts of what 
followed are confused but all of 
them say that he spied Sardare, 40, 
quietly repairing shoes outside his 
hut close to where the BDO was sit- 
ting, and he forcibly took him off in 
his jeep to be sterilised. 


The next day the BDO returned 
for more cases. He again tried to 
forcibly remove some harijans but 
this time the women were around, 
and they began to argue with the 
BDO and his assistants (who in- 
cluded policemen) and resist. A 
scuffle followed, and the BDO was 
seriously injured by a scythe wielded 
by an angry woman. The outsiders 
were quickly driven from the village, 


after which there was more violence 
from both sides. 


T... was great excitement after 
this, and tempers in the village and 
in the ranks of the administration 
ran high. The ground was fertile 
for a showdown, with the villagers 
mustering support on their side, 
and the administration. determined 
to teach the villagers a lesson. 
Word of the day's events spread to 
surrounding villages and from early 
the next morning large crowds 
began to collect 1n the fields outside 
Pipli. ‘One lakh people collected,’ 
the villagers narrated, ‘and trucks 
came from as far as UP with food 
for those who came.’ According to 
the villagers, people came from the 
Punjab to demonstrate their solid- 
arity. 


The police operation started be- 
fore dawn the next day, December 
2nd, even as the villagers were 
collecting. Several hundred police- 
men arrived in the company of the 
SDM and instructed the men of the 
village to come out of their homes 
and on to the road. At the same 
time, the police took up positions 
around the village, several behind 
the mud walls which divide field 
from field and the village from the 
cultivated land. 


The villagers then asked the 
officers to come to the chaupaal to 
talk things over, but nobody on the 
police side was in a cooperative 
mood. Shouting and pushing soon 
started and deteriorated into a free 
exchange of blows in some places. 
A northwestern corner of the village 
became particularly tense, and 
shortly after sıx ın the morning firing 
rang out. Most of it was up in the 
air, but one shot felled 35-year old 
Chandravati, mother of four, who 
was making dung cakes, sitting with 
her back turned towards the scene 
of action. And, nearby, Jagmohan, 
who had come to express his solid- 
arity from the neighbouring village 
of Gopalpur, fell dead when the 
SDM ordered firing on the crowd. 


One young man, Rattan, who 
was involved in an argument with 
the police the day before, got a 
bullet 1n his chest and would have 
died had the villagers not taken the 
initiative and rushed him to a 
hospital in New Delhi. f 


By this time—the sun was already 
quite high ın the sky — many of 
the ‘one lakh people,’ had collected 
and the police and officials, sensing 
a confrontation that would be to 
their disadvantage, began to melt 
away. The peasants from the 
neighbouring villages carried lathis 
and other such weapons and imple- 
ments, and some police vehicles 
were made short work of. For some 
days after the incident, the charred 
remains of two vehicles could be 
seen on the road. The crowd stayed 
for three days as a gesture of solid- 
arity and, though the police did 
return to do some patrolling, there 
was no other incident. But, they 
did not give up their harassment, 
for, as late as January 20, they 
arrested three men, the lambardar, 
Balbir, and two panchayat members, 
Giant and Sriram. 


A few days after the incident, a 
senior government Officer visited the 
village — by then beginning to 
relax again after the police violence 
— and, according to the villagers, 
told them to cooperate with the 
government. If this cooperation 
was forthcoming, the government 
would forget the whole thing. If 
not, then he would personally 
summon aircraft to come and drop 
bombs on their homes. This largely 
Jat and Harijan village, complied 
with the officer’s wishes And some 
400-500 villagers were sterilised. 


VA lies in a part of Haryana 
where development has been 
vigorous and transformed the 
countryside. The dusty, dry region 
of Mewat, to the south of New 
Delhi, is very different. This 
southernmost part of the State, 
which sticks into Rajasthan 1s very 
much like the desert beyond if 
except where tubewells have turned 
the brown fields green. Itis less 
prosperous but still better off than 
other parts of the country. 


This Mewat area is largely popu- 
lated by the Meo Muslims, and it 
was a long cherished belief lodged 
in Bansi Lal's warped mind that 
the Meo's wanted to create another 
oasis-like Pakistan in the area. As 
the residents recall, he has had it 
in for them for some time. 


The village of Uttawar, which 


shot to local fame on November 6 
last year, is something of a trend- 
setter in the region. It is a large 
village of 1200 homes and has pro- 
duced some of the better-known 
local political figures. When the 
Haryana authorities started their 
family planning campaign it soon 
became clear that unless Uttawar 
fell in line, the whole campaigu in 
the Mewat region — being pursued 
with greater vigour than elsewhere 
because of the Muslim phobia spread 
about the area — would be a failure. 
To compound things, the panchayat 
at Uttawar took a resolution that 
the village would not provide 
‘cases’ for the surgeon’s scalpel but 
that genuine, eligible, couples could 
go voluntarily for sterilisation if they 
chose to. Consequently, before 
November 6 some 275 sterilisations 
had already taken place — but this 
did not, clearly, satisfy the district 
authorities of Gurgaon. As in 
other parts of Haryana, they wanted 
more. 


Ta Operation started on a mili- 
tary scale with military precision as 
it did im so many other parts of 
Haryana, long before the sun rose 
in the sky. At 3 a.m. on November 
6, 1976 the village was surrounded 
by ‘thousands of armed and un- 
armed policemen’ and the men — 
all above the age of 15 — were 
ordered to come out and assemble 
at the village bus stop on the Nuh- 
Hodal road. 


After they had emerged, the 
police went into the village osten- 
sibly to see if anyone remained 
inside. In the course of this search, 
they played havoc, smashing pots, 
opening up and messing up grain 
bins, breaking this and that, looting 
and behaving high-handedly with 
the women. The vulagers display 
several crushed metal pots and 
pans with aeep indentations in them 
which could only have been made 
by Jathi blows. Several villagers 
said that they had lost money and 
valuables. Ramjan lost Rs 650 in 
cash and two kilos of silver, he 
says, which were kept hidden ın his 
wheat bin Abdul Majid complained 
of the loss of two kilos of ghee and 
Rs 350 in cash, while Laadu said he 
lost a 3-tola gold necklace and 1.25 
kg. silver. Kamru and others 
display broken sewing machines 
while most houses had either a door 


panel, a window or just a plain 
wall broken. Haji Chutmal, one of 
the opinion leaders of the commu- 
nity, probably suffered the worst 
damage to his home. 


A, the villagers told us, the men 
on the road were sorted out into 
eligible cases and about 400 were 
taken to various police thanas. 
About 250 were booked under 
Section 107 which relates to threat 
of violence, while about another 70 
or so were booked under various 
charges relating to obstructing the 
police in the course of their duty. 
Some 65 were booked under DIR 
for the alleged possession of illegal 
arms. The villagers said that 
most of them were beaten and 
Shadi, 50, bears the scars of a 
thrashing he received 1n one of the 
police thanas. 

The purpose of booking the men 
was to have them sterilised. The 
villagers say that more than 300 
were operated the same day, and in 
due course many others followed. 
In all, at the end of a month, about 
800 had been sterilised which gave 
Uttawar the dubious distinction. of 
having every eligible male sterilised, 
mostly against his Will. At least 
six people — Shadi, father of one 
boy and two girls, Dinu, 32, father 
of one son, Hassan, 36, father of 
one girl and one boy, Sheru, 28, 
father of two boys and one daugh- 
ter, Munira, 55, father of one boy 
and two girls, and Ahmad, 39, 
father of two boys and one girl, 
said they were sterilised with hand- 
cuffs on. 


Throughout Haryana and UP, 
millions of villagers spent days on 
end in the fields to escape sterilisa- 
tion. They recall the cold nights 
of November and December with 
anguish. Government officials 
found it difficult to go into the 
rural areas without armed escort. 
Even those who had nothing to do 
with family planning or sterilisation 
found their way blocked, One 
such official said that even though 
villagers knew bim and knew that 
his work was in irrigation, they 
stopped his jeep every time he tried 
to visit them and sent him back, 
often turning aggressive if he tried 
to argue his way in. In Mewat, 
Uttawar acquired notoriety. The 
district officials and police would 


threaten other villages, ‘It you don’t 
cooperate we'll make an Uttawar 
out of you” Everybody kaew what 
had been done to Uttawar, and few 
people argued. Some, who did, as 
in Nagina, paid for it with their 
lives or imprisonment. Most mut- 
ely submitted Aud when they got 
their chance in the March election, 
they shouted out an angry, unani- 
mous verdict. 


l are common threads in 
the experiences of Pipli and Uttawar. 
First, the government does have an 
uphill task in promoting family 
planning. A common attitude was, 
‘It isn’t the government's headache 
to provide for children. Even if I 
have ten, it is nature which pro- 
vides children and for them.’ 


Second, there was absolutely no 
effort on the part of the authorities 
to educate the villagers or to per- 
suade them to accept family plan- 
ning. They went in, bull-headedly, 
with criminal contempt for the 
masses, and grabbed what they 
wanted. Officialdom became syno- 
nymous with the cry, ‘Bring cases!’ 
Local officials lured by the prospect 
of easy financial gain, lost their 
heads. Officers, encouraged by the 
thought of easy promotion, went 
berserk. The first casualty was a 
sense of humanity and considera- 
tion Hardly anyone received any 
of the compensation they were 
entitled to upon getting themselves 
sterilised. The widespread greed 
took care of that. 


Third, though some care was 
taken to see that wrongful sterilisa- 
tion was avoided, this was not 
always possible. In any case, the 
brunt of the effort fell on the feeble 
and old, who were not able to 
evade the police or the officials. 
lime and again, old men with no 
teeth, barely able to see or walk, 
would present themselves and indig- 
nantly ask, ‘Am I an eligible case’. 
They were not spared. 


The months of October to 
December 1976 are months villagers 
are not likely to forget. For most 
people, the Bandhikaran certificate 
became a passport to trouble-free 
living. Most of them recognised 
its value and preserved it neatly in 
a colourful cardboard binding like 
an identity card. 
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A prison diary 


SNEHALATA REDDY 
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ON May 1, 1976, Snehalata Reddy 
was imprisoned on political 
suspicion in the Bangalore Central 
Jail. No charges had been specified. 
No questions could be asked. 

To the film going public, 
Snehalata was well known as the 
heroine of the multiple award 
winning Kannada film, Samskara 
(produced and directed by her 
husband). She was also a leading 
figure in the Bangalore theatre and 
world ofarts. But more than this 
she was a friend to ‘people from all 
walks of life: socialist leaders and 
intellectuals, theatre artists from 
India and abroad, writers, painters, 
musicians; and above all, many 
young people still searching fora 
meaning and purpose in life. One 
met them always in her bright and 
simple drawing room She hada 
luminous, fiery personality which 
could never tolerate injustice and 
ugliness ’ Her home was a home to 
friends at all hours of the day or 
night. 

It was the range and warmth of 
her friendship which was to land 
her in prison. She had for a long 
time been aífriend of the Socialist 
leader, George Fernandes. Under 
the changed circumstances, the 
mere fact of such a friendship led 
inexorably to tragic consequences. 

Overnight her beautiful world 
collapsed and a nightmare of fear 
and uncertainty began. Her 
daughter Nandana was held for 
questioning on two occasions, and 
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the family was kept under surveil- 
lance. On April 27, the Reddys 
were to leave for Madras to arrange 
lights for shooting their new film. 
At 4, Nandana was picked up, 
down the road from her house, to 
be questioned for the third time. 
She returned only at 7 in the 
evening. lNo one had been infor- 
med, and the family was desperate 
with anxiety. Her sudden 
disappearance had upset their 
programme. It also left them disturb- 
ed, uncertain what to do. Eventual- 
ly they decided to go through with 
their plans. They left for Madras 
at 9, leaving their son Konarak 
behind. 

At midnight there wasa knock 
on the door and a loud call 
‘Telegram’. Konarak rushed to 
open the door and was immediately 
seized by both arms, while a horde 
of policemen rushed into the house. 
On finding that the family had left 
for Madras, they dragged him off 
to the High Grounds police station, 
half undressed as he was. Most of 
the party stayed back to ransack 
the house, endlessly questioning 
Sneha’s 84 year old father and the 
servants. At 6 next morning, they 
finally left. 

Next morning in Madras the 
first. news the Reddys heard was 
that their longtime friend M.S. 
Appa Rao, and his daughter had 
been arrested early that day. They 
immediately tried to phone Banga- 
lore. But their phone wires had 
been (illegally) cut. The phone 
was dead. Eventually contacting 
a neighbourthey learnt what had 
happened in the night, that 
Konarak had still not returned. 


They decided to return to Bangalore 
and went to their hotel to pack. 
There already was a car with police- 
men, waiting for them. They drove 
back at once, under escort. 


O, reaching Bangalore they were 
taken straight to Carlton House, 
Where Sneha and her husband 
were held. The others were escor- 
ted home Konarak’s whereabouts 
were still unknown. Sneha and 
‘Pattabhi were in a state of extreme 
exhaustion, having driven the 
previous night to Madras, and 
returned the same day with hardly 
any rest. AII that night they were 
kept seated in a room, the only 
explanation from the guard on duty 
being 'Saibru cega bartare (the 
officer is coming now)’ Nobody 
came that night. But the prisoners 
had been effectively denied of sleep 
and kept in a continuous state of 
tension. No information was given 
about Konarak’s whereabouts or 
condition. By the next evening 
Sneha was in a state of hysterical 
anxiety about her son. 


Eventually she and her husband 
were taken into separate rooms for 
questioning. The strategy of 
attrition—-intentional or accidental 
—had had its effect. Before a word 
could be spoken, or a question 
asked, Sneha herself broke out: 
‘Bring back my son. Release my 
husband. Promise not to harass 
my daughter. I'll tell you everything 
I know" Till this time nothing 
could be held against the Reddys, 
except their known friendship with 
a political refugee. But Sacha was 
too naive for the new world she had 
suddenly entered Tired, sleepless, 
anxious about her son, she had 
been led to a seemingly incrimi- 
nating statement. 


Her family was elaborately 
brought into the room to prove 
their well being. Then everyone 
was sent home and she was held 
alone. The next week seemed 
reassuring Sneha was often cross- 
examined, but there wasn’t much 
to tell. The family was allowed to 
bring her bedding, clothes and 
food. She was treated as a political 
detenu with visits from the family 
permitted. Every evening Sneha 
played hostess on the luxurious 
lawns of the house which had once 
been the Vice-Chancellor’s residence 


— almost like at Lome. 


Till the evening of May 7th. 
When Pattabhi and Vidya arrived 
with her dinner, the house was 
locked and deserted. Presuming 
that she had been taken elsewhere 
for interrogation, they settled 
down and waited At 1030 they 
returned home, but went again at 
midnight. Stil deserted: They 
returned home to make an endless 
round of futile phone calls. No 
one slept that night. Next morn- 
ing, a kind but anonymous caller 
told them that he suspected that 
Sneha had been taken to the jail. 


ML ni what of Sneha? In the 
same pattern of deception as her 
first arrest, she had been tricked 
into jail, without the knowledge of 
her family. Late that afternoon 
she was told that she was about to 
be released and asked to pack her 
things. The first stop was a 
magistrate's chamber. The procee- 
dings seemed routine, till she heard 
the words ‘commit you to detention." 
But when she asked, a policeman 
said 1t was only a formality, so that 
she could be released on bail. The 
magistrate confirmed that as soon as 
her family raised the money for 
bail, she would be released. 
Sneha asked a policeman to phone 
her husband to inform him of her 
whereabouts He went overto a 
phone, and went through the 
motions of making a call. But no call 
was made, and the family remained 
in ignorance of her plight till next 
morning 


Meanwhile papers were signed, 
orders were passed. Sneha was 
taken back to the vehicle, apparent- 
ly to return to Carlton House. By 
this time it was evening. In the 
despairing hours of the twilight of 
May, Sneha was taken to the grim, 
cold, stone prison which is the 
Bangalore Central Jail. On arrival 
she was put through the first of 
many humiliating experiences Her 
baggage was minutely examined, 
her signature and thumb impression 
taken in the inmates’ register and 
she herself was stripped and 
searched. Then she was locked 
intoa draughty cell, large enough 
to hold one person. It had a hole 
at one end in lieu ofa toilet, an 
open-barred door at the other. 
Fortunately she still had her per- 


sonal bedding with her and passed 
that night on the floor. Her fear 
and depression were somewhat 
counteracted by indignation against 
her family, who had made no effort 
to release or even see her. She did 
not know of their all night vigil; 
that the phone call had been a 
farce. 


Next morning they found her in 
the Jail and went to the magistrate's 
house to apply for bail. He assured 
them that it would be given, 1f their 
lawyer applied 1n the proper form. 
The lawyer was not so confident, 
but wentalong totry. In private 
he was informed that this was a 
non-bailable case. The ordeal of 
imprisonment had begun. The 
case unfolded. Sneha was charged 
under section 120, 120A of the Indian 
Penal code. Finally unable to estab. 
lish any of the charges, the State 
dropped them, but continued to 
hold Sneha in prison. This, under 
MISA. All possible discussion 
was stilled. 


CM the reality of prison 
began to dawn on Sneha. 


In the absence of facilities, to 
which she was entitled as a political 
prisoner, she was detained with the 
Class C prisoners. Because of a 
prison rule that a woman could 
not be kept in the men’s section, 
she was not allowed access to the 
other MISA prisoners, but kept in 
solitary confinement. She was 
allowed a one hour visit by her 
family, twice a week. Unless she 
happened to displease the chief 
warden, in which case the family, 
twice arbitrarily, were turned away. 
A chronic asthmatic, her attacks 
began to be more or less conti- 
nuous. 


In those dark hours of her 
confinement, deprived of any human 
companionship, Sneha began to 
record her thoughts and feelings in 
a diary. 


Extracts from her diary 


22nd. July, 1976. Fateful day! 
Realy passed out... matter of 
minutes. pulse failed. blacked-out 
many times. had nothing. 


23rd. Groggy, weak, blacked- 
out throughout the day. nothing. 
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24th Weak. Once or twice 
blacked-out. had lunch only. heavy 
breathing throughout. 


25th. Long lonely day— 


I was within inches of death—I 
should be dismissed or paroled out 
of here 


26th Couldn't sleep all night 
having blackout or backache. They 
haven’t examined me or checked 
my heart or pressure No one cares 
really—how fantastic it all is! 
Asthma since yesterday—not yet too 
serious Doctor 1s going on leave for 
a month after a week what happens 
to me then? Can’tI be released or 
paroled on health grounds? I 
almost died because of the con- 
ditions here — my asthma has 
mever been so continuous and 
severe — It will never get better 
here — in spite of injections etc. 
I'm going to have a nervous break- 
down soon — I'm on the way to it 
— I want to go home and be with 
my people. please get me out soon, 
before K leaves, please— 


Saw Konarak for such a short time 
hardly 2 hr. — oh! I cannot stay 
here any longer — please get me 
out. The police have admitted 
they have no case. My serious con- 
dition is entirely the responsibility 
ofthe jail authorities — they pre- 
vented me from going to hospital 
in theinitial stages. Because they 
prevented me I am depressed and 
panic-stricken — and having as- 
thma everyday for 3 months ıs not 
a joke! I nearly died and still they 
want to cover up — have they no 
shame? are all of them inhuman? 


27th I told the doctor that I refuse 
to call for help next time — let me 
die and let it be on their heads! 
Even if a person ıs serious, it is 
not a matter of urgency for them 
— then let them stew in their own 
juice. 


Pain severe in the left back region, 
heavy breathing, extreme fatigue 
and blackouts No .examination 
has been done to find out how 
exhausted or worn-out I have be- 
come. I’m having blackout and am 
completely dejected. I’m feeling 
abnormally tired and sleepy — as 
if my heart were going to stop if 
I don’t lie down at once. 


Is death so simple? So meaning- 
less? 


After more than an hour......agony 
and torment and breathlessness? 


I went into blackness half a dozen 
times till the last time it came 
gently. .faintly...as if an attack 
were over and I lay exhausted after 
an injection......... but then not 
even that feeling of floating into 
oblivion or painlessness just for a 
moment. 


How strange that death could be 
like that..... oris it just an ink- 
hng I perceived not an entire 
reality? ....... ] 


How calmly I met Konarak that 
same evening I was so grateful 
I met Konarak the same evening. 
I was so grateful I could see his 
face again .his beloved dear face 
again and Anjali and Rodney and 
even Patel. Why was I spared? Is 
it for something?......... 


28th. Bad night, severe pain and 
exhaustion. When will all this end? 
I.G., friend and Supt. came — I 
complamed about not recommend- 
Ing my case — they went away — 
I was very upset by them, espec- 
ially by the Supt. He is really an 
absurd person — 


Its ll am ...... I haven’t had tea 
or breakfast yet One moment they 
are solicitous, the next absolutely 
don't-care attitude. It’s only the 
I.G. who 1s a considerate and 
human person. when he 1s around, 
things go satisfactorily. Otherwise 
no one cares. [have been crying 
a lot, my throat muscles ache so! 


29th. Nosleep last night — fit- 
ful weeping —I couldn’t stop. I 
get easily exhausted even if] doa 
simple act as washing a glass I feel 
afraid 1f 1t's my heart that's affect- 
ed with all this Cortisone. Heavy 
breathing and profuse perspiration 
follows any slightly strenuous action 
— my neck and back specially. 
My left side hurts awfully at times. 


5.30 Waited for Konarak and 
others to come to see me, no one 
came. I was in mental agony all 
evening and night. The food and 
clothes arrived — but not Konarak 
— what happened? Is he hurt? Is 


anyone sick? Please God help me! 


Or are they being vindictive be- 
cause I was upset about the 
Supdt not recommending my case 
— after all I was desperately ill 
and almost died in his jail and he 
says he cannot recommend my 
case for hospitalisation. 


No, he cannot be so stupid and 
mean He is a father and he should 
know what despair is and how a 
woman who is upset will be — no, 
he cannot be so small a person. 
He seems nice but shy I thought — 
Oh! God! I do not know why they 
haven't come. 


29th July 1976. 


From Snehalata Reddy 
Central Jai]. 


To The Commissioner for Home 
Affairs & Secretary to the 
Government, 

Home Department 
Vidhana Soudha. 


Dear Commissioner, 

I have written three letters to- you 
but as I have not received any 
answer, I’m not sure they have 
reached you. The recent letter I 
wrote regarding my illness was 
written on the 15th of this month. 


On the 22nd I had a massive attack 
of asthma wherein I had to struggle 
for more than an hour — fighting 
for breath and screaming for help. 
The doctor came after an hour or 
so and according to him and every- 
one around me it would have been 
a matter of minutes between life 
and death. When I entered this 
jail 3 months ago, my people and 
I informed the authorities here of 


my having acute bronchial as- 
thma.... 


..eVer since [came to this jail I 
have been having acute asthma and 
frequent severe attacks because all 


. the reasons that bring it on are 


constantly with me. Also, the 
injustice of my imprisonment has 
mentally depressed me and I have 
Weeping fits that do not help to 
ease the attacks. I asked to be sent 
for a few days to the hospital but 
they hedged and hawed. One night 
Ihad an asthma attack and the 


doctor could come only after an 
four. Luckily I managed to wait 
-till he came. After that day, they 
brought 4 surgeons to examine me. 
They all proclaimed that I should 
be immediately sent to hospital as 
the allergic and closed 1n conditions 
here would not help to subside ıt. 
After 20 days I was told by the 
authorities that not a single doctor 
recommended my hospitalisation. 
Then I went up and down to 
Victoria Hospital and the drama 
that went on 1s too despairmg to 
relate. The outcome was that 
-numerous excuses were brought out 
4o keep me from entering the 
private ward. All I needed at that 
time was a break 1n my continuous 
attacks for I was suffering mental 
anguish confined here without 
knowing the reason why. So I 
‘kept getting attacks almost every- 
day—taking Cortisone regularly 
and other harmful medicines 
{harmful to the body & skin though 
helpful to asthma) I have only 
become worse ... . 


... What happened on the 22nd is a 
yery serious matter and if the 
authorities do not realize it at least 
the Government should. Next time 
T may pass out and it will be too 
late. Ido not have the stamina 
now to bear constant attacks I 
have frequent blackouts and despair 
as I have no reason to be here. My 
only young son ıs leaving for the 
‘States next month. I was hoping 
as there 1s no case against me I 
would be released. As there are 
no signs of it yet this has made me 
desperate as I wish to be with my 
son for a few days at least before 
he leaves—You should understand 
a mother’s heart specially when you 
all know I bave no business to be 
confined here anymore My life has 
been an open book—Sometimes I 
wish I had really done something 
to deserve my imprisonment. 


Kindly let me out on parole even 
if nothing else is possible I want 
to be with my family and son for a 
while. The mental agony is depres- 
sing me and I'm very ill 

Please help me. 


Yours sincerely 
Snehalata Reddy 


30th. I repeatedly asked why they 
hadn't come—but no answer. I 


waited and waited. The doctor 
came and found me in agony—-but 
nothing happened. He said the 
Supdt. had cancelled my interviews 
because I misbehaved with the 
Supdt. in front of the 1.G. 


31st. Venugopal, Nanjegowda and 

Patil brought a letter from J.H. 
Patel requesting me to eat—said 
Pattabhi was sent for—I asked 
when Pattabhi is coming and they 
said Sunday. I agreed to break 
my fast. 


Ist. Sunday. Pattabhi did not 
come—No one came to see me. I 
sent the warders up and down but 
they came back saying today is 
Sunday—your husband will come 
tomorrow, Monday. 


2nd. I waited and waited but he 

did not come. I have not eaten 
anything since last night—again I 
sent word—now they say he will 
come tomorrow, Tuesday. Now I 
refuse to eat, nor willI send for 
the doctor. nor request to see my 
people. They can kil me, Pm 
prepared for it. Let them do their 
worst. 


3rd It’s a moral question now 
with me—unless the Supdt. apolo- 
gizes to me in front of the I G. and 
you, Pattabhi, I will not eat nor 
drink. I want an enquiry into the 
way he has treated me. 


28th. 
29th. 
30th. Terrible days......... 


Ina realdark night of the soul, 
it’s always three o'clock in the 
morning day after day. These 
were the times I wanted to dle, 
really die. 


Ist. Aug Chabalani (the Jail Supt.) 
18 a sadist of the meanest order— 
He 1s also a coward and a liar. I’ve 
never come across such an indivi- 
dual. He is bad-mannered, uncouth 
and perverse—strong words, but 
every word 1s true— ...Because of 
him I have walked into dead ends 
and block walls, where I could not 
walk ahead, where all thought was 
stifled and I was helpless. 


Deliberate negligence—I will die 


here slowly, like a forgotten song 
of the past. Why are these people 
forcing me to die in public? 


4th. No one turned up. Had a 
bad attack last night at 1 p.m Had 
an injection aud slept at 3 a.m. 
Woke up atiam_ Bad Day! 


5th Bad back pain—heavy asthma 
—stalking up and down the room 
—-Nobody came except for sending 
two Calmpose tablets Late evening 
Venugopal came saying that the 
Govt wants to know the name of 
my doctor. I do not believe any- 
thing unless I see it 1n writing. 


6th. Supdt. imdirectly instructed 
MIS A. friends to write to Patta- 
bhi that I went on a hunger-strike 
because they did not send me to 
hospital—AÀbsurd and foolish— 


what a lie—and a stupid 
lie at that. No wonder that 
they said I should reconsider 


that hunger strike should be used 
as a last resort. They are unaware 
of the way they have always 
treated me. I’m kept in fgnorance 
of M.I S A. rules. No business to 
shut me up with the C-class 
prisoners without air or even a 
window to look into the jail com- 
pound. They could easily convert 
aroom for me near MISA A 
or B—I have no stipulation Here 
no company either male or female 
—no walks, no fresh air and no 
communication. I know the 
M.I S.A. rules are liberal and fair 
—but this man just to save 
expenses or to torment me has 
devised this ruse. In fact he kept 
me from knowing my privileges 
purposely so that he could torment 
me-——if he put me alongside the 
MLSA. people, he knew he 
couldn't get away with anything. 
Everyone of them is a gentleman 
and would have looked after me— 
and I would not have been lonely 
either. But he knew they would 
take care of me—so he must be a 
perverse man to deliberately keep 
me here and torment me. God! 
everyday I dreaded to wake up. 
What new way would he torment 
me! 


I have asked for Patel, (a) jailor 
to come and take the urgent letter 
to the LG. If he comes he will 
have to sign—that he has received 
a letter from me... f 
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Patel came and I told him that he 
has to sign this paper— He said he 
would ask—came back saying my 
letters are never sent—is TRUE. 


7th. Attack agam last night. 
Wretched day. Doctor comes every 
day. He 1s a good man. No I.G. yet. 


8th Attack all night No respite. 
Wish to God they are decided one 
way or other. 


Sth. Cough persists—medicines 
and no sleep is killing me 


10th. Started coughing last night. 
My tubes are inflamed again, It's 
rather disturbing Konarak, 
Nanda and Pattabhi came to see 
me, so happy, yet so ill. 


12th. Had bad attack last night— 
dosed myself—with the usual 
medicines—lot of blackouts today, 
still coughing a little phlegm. 


13th. Bad mght—Bad attack. 


„I G. came with Supdt. I asked 
him to come in and said that you 
have come when I am almost 
dead. ‘No, No, I was very busy’ 
etc Isaid, your Supt. has been 
the cause of my musery—So the 
I.G. sent him away. 


14th. Terribly  depressed—41n 
agony of mind—At least now the 
IG should do something for me. 
Otherwise [ will be forced to 
appeal to the Government. 


16th I was sick. Patil came 
earlier to ask me how I was. 
Later suddenly the Supdt came 
with Kalyanamma and the bearded 
Muslim policeman He stared at 
me and when I did not say anything 
he looked at the fan and started to 
say ‘How are you’! When I inter- 
rupted and said very politely 
‘Mr. Chabalani please do not 
speak to me without the I.G. or 
a witness who 1s not a subordinate 
of yours, as you may again accuse 
me of some indecency’ He said 
‘that’s alright—you don’t speak 
to meand I won't speak to you.’ 
I not speaking to him and his 
not speaking to me is no loss He 
never speaks—does horrible things 
behind my back. His ‘How are 
you?’ is said insolently, not kindly 
or with any pleasantness. What a 


slimy individual he is. He 
absolutely cringes in front of the 
I G. Meek and shy isn't the word. 
I detest him, so I think of him as 
a worm. 


19th. Peace today for everyone. No 
H W.—But for me there's pain and 
hunger in my soul—I want my son. 
I need tosee him, speak to him 
so much, so very much—to be 
with him these last few days. 


My son is going away. I will 
meet a man next time. PH have 
to search for the boy in him. How 
will it be? When will I see him? 
Why this pain for me along? 
Why? 


20th. Not a soul has come to see 
me since the I.G. on the 12th—I 
thought he would act on my behalf, 
but he hasn’t done anything yet. 
Today B. Reddy made it very 
clear what M LS A. stands for. I. 
and MS. do not come under it. 
So why are we here? We have to be 
vindicated. At least I want an 
answer from the Government. 


No one 1s kind in this world (not 
even my family). Konarak 1s going. 
I’m cast away by all for nothing. 


20th. Waited all evening. Why 
haven’t they come? Why? Why? 


23rd. Konarak, Nanda, Pattabhi 
and Vidya came for à hr. only — 
can one say & give a lifetime of 
Jove 1n half an hour? 


24th. They had special permis- 
sion from the D LG. to see me 
today—They Couldn't—I couldn't 
see my son—my son, Oh! God, 
even if I cursed Chabalan with all 
the curses 1n the world 1t wouldn't 
be enough. He 1s evil and bad. 
I have never felt that towards any 
man in my hfe before. 


25th. Konarak left! Early this 
morning. God be with him. 


26th. Misery. 

27th. Oh, misery! 

28th. I.G. came. Smelly dhal, 
peas and carrots boiled I try to 


lose my pain in food—but not for 
long. 


Sneha’s health got worse and 
worse. Her asthma attack became 
almost continuous Deprived of her 
personal physician, she was treated 
with the effective but lethal Corti- 
sone. In her diary she records- 
increasing weakness, and pain in 
the left side of the chest. Blackouts. 
She had two severe spasms which, 
1n retrospect, and from her diary, 
appear to be heart attacks 


Finally, the seriousness of her 
condition became undeniable. At 
first the prison authorities said she 
could be removed to a nursing 
home. But with the possibility of 
her death looming large, a new 
decision was taken. Sneha was 
returned home on parole. 


When the family came for her, 
She refused to go In view of her 
innocence she demanded to be 
released, not paroled. With difficulty 
they persuaded her to leave a situa- 
tion which was destroying her. 


The family had been moving the 
authorities to get her out and to a 
doctor,—released or paroled. Now 
they believed their efforts had 
succeeded. Her medical history had 
not been disclosed. No one told 
them how ill she had been, that 
her heart had been affected. Sneha 
herself «poke little of her sufferings. 


She did not wish to pollute the 
sweet moments of homecoming with: 
memories of her nightmare. She 
refused to talk of the terror and 
anxiety of her lonely days and long 
nights in jail when she had her 
violent asthma attacks. What 
worried her was the plight of the 
women convicts, mostly prostitutes, 
whom she had left behind She had 
taught them songs and games 1n Jail, 
shared their confidences, fought 
with the jail authorities to improve 
their condition She would not talk 
of herself, but constantly asked 
what could be done to help those 
still im prison Her own personal 
nightmare was not yet over For a 
few days she savoured the sweetness 
of home and liberty. But she was 
stillon parole for a month. And 
the days began to run out. Appeals 
met with no response, queries got 
no answer Slowly depression settled 
back as Sneha prepared once more 
for her return to jail The haunted 
look returned. The pain and sad- 


-ness never left her eyes. 


On the last day reprieve came. A 
fellow MISA prisoner, just releas- 
ed, came by to tell her of her own 
release. 


For the first time in months, 
‘Sneha was fully free. She used 
every minute of her freedom in all 
the things she loved to do. Her 
family watched lovingly, mdulged 
her frenzied happiness. No one 
‘knew that Sneha had become a 
heart patient and should have been 
restrained. Five days after her 
release, she had a serious heart 
attack, 


On January 25, 1977, Sneha died. 
Appendix 


After Sneha was released on 
parole, she was full of concern for 
the women C-class prisoners she 
had left behind. She used to talk 
to all whom she met about them 
rather than about her own treat- 
ment in prison. Sneha intended to 
publish something about these un- 
fortunate women, but she died 
before she could do that What 
she wrote in jail about her co- 
prisoners was very sketchy, but it 
gives us a glimpse into their life 
within the Central Jail. Following 
are extracts from her writings. 


1. Undated 


My indignant anger and misery 
at the injustice done to M.S and 
myself is pushed aside when I listen 
to the tales of these pitiful young 
girls, ignorant and so easily intimi- 
dated, not only by the men who 
use them, but by the police and the 
law and the persons who terrorize 
and sentence and punish them. It 
n heartbreakingly awful to hear or 

ear. 


2, Undated 


Noorjehan, 21 years old. Has a 
child four years old. "Visited the 
cinema with her little daughter and 
her brother 12 years old. The police 
asked her to come to the police 
station. She refused saying why. 
They said we saw you soliciting. 
She said that was untrue. They 
took her to the van and asked her 
for Rs. 150. She said she had only 
! Rs. 25. When they said she could 


as well go to the court and booked 
her. Once they come here, they 
are branded as it were, and even if 
they go walking or to the cinema or 
anywhere they are nabbed. 


3. Zulekka, aged 24 years. Hasa 
mother and a father who has 
married again. He beats and ill. 
treats her. Her  step-mother is 
cru*l. So she ran away to B’lore. 
Met a man who kept her. Her own 
mother who was unhappy joined 
her She 1s ill and cannot work. 
So she 1s living with her for the past 
seven years She solicits and earns 
money for herself and her mother. 
Got caught and taken to the 
Rajajnagar police station. where 
she was beaten and asked for 
money. As she had none, they put 
her in prison. She 1s here since a 
month. 


(There were many other inmates 1n 
the *Snakepit' whom Sneha  befrien- 
ded and whose stories people like 
us shall never hear — prostitutes 
and murderesses and other so-called 
criminals. Snehalata describes 
their condition within jail as 
follows.) 


4 The women m the Bangalore 
Central Jail are inhumanly treated. 
Preference 1s given to the men in 
Central Jail. While the women are 
discriminated against. 


a) All women prisoners are 
compelled to clean rag: and 
rice the entire day—except 
for meal breaks—the rest of 
the time they are made to 
carry, wash rooms, and 
sweep. Nothing else. 


b) The food is unhealthy with 
no variety whatsoever. They 
eat hundred per cent starch 
—no proteins, no minerals, 
no fruits or green vegetables: 
leave alone any kind of 
sweet. No coffee or tea, only 
ganj1 Gang is good, but is 
mainly starch again. 


c) Women get water to drink, 
bathe etc. between certain 
hours. Why are there no taps 
installed in this jail? There is 
no shortage of water in 
Bangalore city—is there? 
Moreover, well-water is given 
to them to bathe and drink. 
I have developed an itch 
because of this. 


d) The women-prisoners are not 


allowed out of this hell. 
There is nothing here—not a 
single tree or patch of grass. 
Why are they not allowed to 
walk in the compound and 
garden, if there is any? Must 
women be treated worse than 
men even in the 20th century? 
Are they not human beings 
also? 


e) Norecreations. No films are 
shown, no music sessions, no 
crafts or any language taught 
— nothing They are treated 
like animals, herded ın and 
out at respective hours. **Out" 
is a narrow cement compound, 
barely 10 feet wide in front of 
their cell, that’s all.... 


As soon as a Woman comes 
in she is stripped naked in 
front of every-one else When 
a human being is sentenced, 
he or she 1s punished enough. 
Must the human body be 
degraded and humiliated as 
well? Whois responsible for 
these perverse methods? 
Shouldn’t intelligent superin- 
tendents, I. Gs. of jails etc. 
go on improving conditions? 
What 1s the purpose of every 
human being born in this 
world? Is itnot to lift man- 
kind a little higher up towards 
perfection? No matter in 
which walk of life a human 
being 1s born, his mission 18 
to raise standards in human 
feelings and thoughts in every 
possible way. 


5. 9th June '76 


At least I have achieved something 
here. I have stopped the horrible 
beatings the women-prisoners used 
to get The food has slightly 
improved for them. And though 
the water-supply 1s appalling, yet 
there are promises for pipes to be 
connected and that is not bad at 
all. And most of all, I have made 
them unafraid a little. 


Now they clean rice and ragi only 
half the time. I have encouraged 
them to play — so the afternoons 
they are iree and play quite a lot. 


I went on a hunger-strike for 9 - 


days till the food for the prisoners 
(women) improved slightly. 


Note: Sneha tried to teach the 


women how to read and write. She 
also held drama competitions for 
the women-prisoners. One of the 
issues that she fought about seems 
worth mentioning. There was a 
pregnant woman among the prison- 
ers and Sneha asked the authorities 
to hospitalise her in time, But the 
jail authorities maintaimed that it 
was not yet time to hospitalise her. 
The woman delivered 1n the jail and 
nearly bled to death, since it was a 
complicated delivery. Again, Sneha 
appealed to the authorities and final- 
ly the mother and child were taken 
to the hospital. When they came 
back, Sneha had to fight again to get 
the mother and child put ina sepa- 
rate room so that the new-born baby 
would not have to live in the same 
room with women suffering from 
contageous diseases Sneha provid- 
ed the baby with  mik-powder 
bought with her own money. But it 
was taken away by the warder 
since, ‘it was too good for such 
people’. Sneha soon learnt that 
when she took up the issue of any 
prisoner, that person was later 
treated more cruelly as a lesson to 
Sneha. 


The warder reigns supreme in the 
jail and terrorizes the women-pris- 
oners, especially those who are not 
her favourities. Sneha tried to 
get an inquiry conducted into her 
behaviour towards the prisoners. 
We shall hear the results in her own 


7th Sept. Sofia [the Head 
Warder] returned. Funny woman. 
She never wants to be nice to the 
other warders...... 


8th Sept. Sofia ıs behaving stran- 
gely My God! What is she 
yelling at R for? Telling her not to 
enter the room — screaming at all 
the girls. Honestly, is this woman 
insane? Two girls came crying to 
me. What am I to do with her? 
I better write to Desai [ ] 
to talkto her. She 1s showing her 
real colours now, Why is she so 
unfair and vindictive? Wrote letter 
to Desal.... 


9th hept. Screaming from morn- 
ing tonight. Threatened. Beat up 
two girls, one by banging her head 
on the wall, and the other, hit her 
on the head repeatedly with the 


stick. The girls had lumps all 
over. Whats come over her? 
Threatening everyone, searching 
everyone except her favourites. 


10 Sept. All the girls are tense 
and frightened. What’s wrong with 
Desai. He hasn’t yet come. It’s 
two days since I complained. 


10th Sept. Dear Mr. Desai, 


I hear you visited our prison 
yesterday afternoon. Im very 
surprised and puzzled why you did 
not call on me!... 


I believe you came to inquire. 
lm sure I must be quite old- 
fashioned. I thought inquiries were 
held differently—I have never heard 
that the tormented are questioned 
before the  tormentor! These 
methods must be rather new— 
maybe something that Delhi has 
acquired and you imbibed in your 
recent training......]f yesterday's 
was a real 10quiry, then you are a 
very good actor—I must recom- 
mend you to my husband. 
Yesterday was a ‘mock inquiry’. 
Why were the girls not asked 
individually so that fear could be 
removed from their minds? I'm 
sure you first came to see how 
things were and yesterday was not 
the real thing—but you would and 
will do the right...... ? I have com- 
plained about cruel beatings and 
they should be inquired into 
immediately, not after two days, 
and that too in such a manner. 


With good wishes, 


Yours Sincerely 
Mrs. Snehalata Reddy 


APPENDIX II 
Welltreated 


Sir.—With reference to the letter 
by Jaya Chandran (Feb. 5). I wish 
to clarify the arrangements and 
treatment given to Snehalata 
Reddy while she was 1n the Central 
Jail, Bangalore, as well as other 
detenus under MISA. 


Mrs. Reddy was detained from 
May 7, 1976. She was asthmatic 
from her childhood. She was seen 
by physician from Victoria Hospital 
for the first time on May 18, 1976 


after the detention and treatment 
was prescribed for her complainte- 
Subsequently on May 20, 26 and 
June 18, 1976 she was treated by* 
specialists from Victoria Hospital. 
From Oct. 8, 1976 she was under 
the treatment of her family physi- 
cian as desired by her. Governs 
ment provided the medicines- 
prescribed by her family physician. 
She wason parole from Dec. 14, 
and her detention was revoked om 
Jan. 13, 1977. During her stay im- 
the prison she was occupying & 
room 15’ x 20’ with attached bath< 
room and toilet facilities. Through- 
out her stay she was getting food’ 
from her home. In addition, she 
was being provided with milk, 
bread, sugar, chicken and eggs by’ 
the prison authorities as prescribed 
by the medical authorities. In 
addition to the treatment in the 
hospital she was being daily 
examined by the jail medical staff 
and the district surgeon. 


Detenus under MISA are nof 
subjected to the same kind of prisom 
conditions as convicts. The rules 
for detention of political prisoners 
provide for special facilities for 
food, clothing etc. They are 
allowed to prepare their own food" 
and also allowed the facility of 
getting food from their homes 
which 1s not the case with convicts. 
The convicts are put on labour 
whereas the detenus are not. It is 
clear that the author of the letter 1s 
not aware of these facts. 


The conditions in the prisons im 
our State are not sub-human as 
made out in the letter There ıs a 
board of non-official visitors for 
every prison, the function of which 
JS to visit the prison and satisfy 
themselves about treatment given 
to the prison inmates. There 1s 
also a State Advisory Board for 
Prisons which met recently and 
offered suggestions regarding prison 
administration. A — number of 
Schemes are in operation for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners after 
their discharge with the help of 
the probation department in the: 
State 


C.S. MALLAIAH- 

Inspector General of Prisons, 
Bangalore. 

Indian Express 

Feb. 11, 1977 


Kerala's concentration 


SAM RAJAPPA 


THE Kerala police Crime Branch 
headquarters in Trivandrum and 
its district establishments in Al- 
leppey, Pachalath (Ernakulam), 
Trichur, Kavalappara (Palghat) and 
Pootheri (Calicut) have gained 
notoriety as concentration camps 


*From the ‘Statesman’ April 24, 1977. 


camps 


during the Emergency. No one who 
had the misfortune of having been 
taken to one of these centres ever 
came out unscathed with all his 
limbs intact and bones uncracked. 
Some never came back. They vani- 
shed into thin air, leaving no trace 
of their mortal remains. 

Mr. Jayaram Padickal, Deputy 
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Inspector-General of Police presided 
over the entire outfit, until he was 
transferred to the Police Training 
Branch last week, and set the 
pattern of behaviour for his under- 
lings who included four -superinten- 
dents of police, several deputy 
superintendents and a proportionate 
number of other ranks. Judging by 
their legacy, as narrated by those 
who were lucky enough to come 
out alive, they all shared one thing: 
a sadistic pleasure in being inhuman. 


Ll. virus of inhumanity spread 
to the regular police force also and 
lock-up beatings and torture of 
undertrials have become the order 
of the day, a hangover of the 
Emergency that they are yet to get 
over. 


In the first two weeks of this 
month alone, two suspects — Mr. P. 
Paulose at the Koratti police station 
in Trichur district and Mr. Mohana 
Chandra Chettiar at the Kazha- 
kuttom police station in Trivandrum 
district—lost their lives while in 
custody. The Government has set 
up inquiry Commrsions, under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act, to in- 
vestigate the causes of their death. 


The State headquarters of the 
Crime Branch in Trivandrum was 
the most dreaded place during the 
Emergency. It was compared to the 
worst Nazi concentration camp in 
Hitler’s Germany. 


A lonely lane leads to a huge 
compound with a spacious double- 
storey building and a cluster of 
double-storey buildings and out- 
houses. The entire complex is so 
isolated that people living in the 
neighbourhood could neither see 
nor hear what went on behind its 
cloistered walls, except the move- 
ment of police vans in the dead of 
the night or frequent delivery of 
ice Slabs large enough to place a 
man on it. 


The walls in the entrance hall 
were embellished with blow-ups of 
blood-cbilling pictures of N :xalite 
murder victims —- a severed head 
here and a rump there dripping 
with blood, enough to create an 
eerie fceling on the unwary visitor. 


A fi ght of steps leads up to the 
main office from where the Crime 


Branch Chief directed and super- 
vised its nefarious activities. The 
curved mahogany desk behind 
which the Chief sat had a row of 
bright coloured telephones and was 
fitted with the latest electronic 
devices imported from Japan. By 
the side of the desk was a custom- 
made closed-circuit television set 
on which the Chief watched the 
treatment meted out to the hapless 
detenus housed ina row of rooms 
behind, popularly known as torture 
chambers, and gave instructions, 
unseen by the victims. 


Mr Jayaram Padickal, who head- 
ed the establishment until last week, 
isa young IPS officer in a hurry. 
He shot into fame ın the late 1960s 
when the Naxalite movement was 
gathering momentum in Kerala and 
there had been a series of attacks 
on police stations and murders of 
rich landlords. The Government 
set up a special cell to deal with the 
Naxalite menace and put Mr 
Padickal, who was then a super- 
intendent of police, 1n charge of it. 


Mr Padickal and his henchmen 
struck terror among the Naxalites, 
a number of whom were ‘killed in 
encounters’, a euphemism for lock- 
up murders. The Naxalites retreated 
into the forests. 


Neer Mr. K. Karunakaran became 
Home Minister in the Achutha 
Menon Cabinet in 1971, Mr 
Padickal's rise was meteoric He 
was soon made the Chief of the 
Crime Branch and promoted DIG. 
The coveted Police Medal was 
secured for him out of turn, much 
to the consternation of his seniors. 
And against the advice of the Com- 
mittee of Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Police, Mr. Karunakaran took 
out of the purview of the regular 
police all investigations of sertous 
crimes involving theft of property 
worth Rs. 5,000 or more and 
murders, and entrusted the task to 
the Crime Branch. Before this step, 
only the State Government or the 
IGP could refer any case to the 
Crime Branch. 


A typical example of the Crime 
Branch’s ‘efficiency’ was illustrated 
in bringing to book the ‘culprit’ 
in the murder of Rajini, an 18- 
month old baby, whose body was 
found in a pond at Pattom, a 


suburb of Trivandrum, three years 
ago. Within 24 hours, Mr Padickal 
and his men picked up one Mr 
Sanal Kumar, a local college stu- 
dent and obtamed a ‘confession’. 
Mr Karunakaran immediately an- 
nounced cash awards for Mr 
Padickal and his team for the 
‘efficient job’ in crime detection. 


The trial courts acquitted Mr. 
Sanal Kumar of the murder charge. 
The State went in appeal. The High 
Court not only upheld the lower 
court's verdict but also passed stric- 
tures on the police for using third- 
degree methods on the 1mnnocent 
accused. 


D uring the Emergency, the Crime 
Branch was a law unto itself with 
no checks and balances. Men were 
picked up at random, tortured and 
detained indefinitely or let off at 
will. Since it was accountable to no 
one, not even to the Home Minister 
no record of such arrests was kept. 


The father of one of the victims 
of police atrocity told me that 
*when you buy a tube of toothpaste 
you could demand and obtain a 
cash memo from the shopkeeper. 
But when one's son was snatched 
away by the police one was left with 
no trace of evidence’. 


It was this lawlessness of the 
Crime Branch that eventually cost 
Mr Karunakaran the Chief Minis- 
tership in less than three weeks of 
his assuming office. The case of 
Mr. P. Rajan, a student of the 
Calicut Regional Engineering Col- 
lege who disappeared mysteriously 
after having been taken into custody 
by the Crime Branch in a. predawn 
swoop on the college hostel on 
March 1, 1976, created such a furore 
in the State that Mr. Karunakaran 
was left with no option but to quit. 


Mr Karunakaran had maintained 
that there was nothing unusual 
about the disappearance of people 
as some of them reappeared after a 
lapse of time. He cited the example 
of the Naxalite leader, Mr Kunik- 
kal Narayanan, father of Ajitha who 
is under imprisonment for her 
involvement in the Pulpally police 
station attack case, who had been 
reported missing for about two 
years, had reappeared subsequently. 
In another case.. Mr. Karunakaran's 


own PA was accused of causing the 
‘disappearance’ of a Trichur jour- 
nalist, Mr Rajendran, but he too 
surfaced after some time. 


Mr Karunakaran blamed the 
Opposition parties for making an 
issue whenever a person ‘disap- 
peared’, alleging police excesses. 


While the case of the missing 
Calicut student is still pending 
before the Kerala High Court, the 
Crime Branch headquarters here is 
seized of another case of a missing 
man. 


Mr Vijayan Nair, son of Mr 
Purushothaman Pillai, who had 
been running. a book stall at 
Varkala was alleged to have been 
taken into custody in broad day- 
. light from the busy East Fort bus 
Station in Trivandrum City on 
March 5, 1976, by Circle Inspector 
Shanmuka Das of the Crime 
Branch and remanded in custody 
in one of the torture chambers at 
the headquarters. There were five 
others who shared the room with 
Mr Nair for about 10 days. 


One of them (who did not want 
his name to be identified for fear 
of police intimidation) told me that 
Mr. Nair was subjected to the worst 
from of torture, resulting in such 
mutilation of hmbs that it would 
be embarrassing for the police to 
produce him now before the public. 


P olice deny having ever taken 
Mr. Nair into custody. On March 
23 last his father, having exhausted 
all other local channels to trace his 
son, sent a petition to the Union 
Home Minister. The State Govern- 
ment has since ordered a public 
inquiry into the case. 


Meanwhile, Mr. O. Rajagopal, 
general secretary of the State unit 
of the Janata Party, said that a 
survey by his party had revealed at 
least 20 types of torture, each ex- 
~ celling the other in barbarity, that 
were inflicted during the Emergency 
in Kerala. A well documented 
report of these atrocities 1s being 
prepared to be submitted to the 
Union Home Minister. 


Mr. Rajagopal said that according 


to the available information, five 
concentration camps with fully- 
equipped torture chambers, called 
‘workshops’ in police parlance, 
were in operation in the State 
during the past 20 months and two 
of them were yet to be dismantled. 


i most common and much 
dreaded method, practised in all 
camps, was the ‘ruler treatment’. 
The victim is made to lie on his 
back on a bench with his head 
dangling at one end. His under- 
garments are stuffed into his mouth 
so that his groans are not heard 
outside. A long heavy wooden ruler 
1s placed on his legs and two police- 
men sit on either end of it and roll 
itup to the thighs of the victim. 
Ihe pain 1s excruciating and more 
often than not the ligaments get 
torn from the bones and bones are 
cracked. 


Another favourite police sport 
is clipping the victim's. Adam's 
apple with two fingers and squeez- 
ing 1t. After this treatment, the 
victim cannot even swallow water 
for days together. 


Mr. Karunakaran could not have 
been totally unaware of these sordid 
happenings under his own depart- 
ment. 


One of the DCC presidents, on 
a visit to the Cannanore jail, had 
a chance encounter with the 
Marxist member of the State 
legislature from Kuthuparamba, 
Mr Pinarayi Vijayan, who had 
been subjected to the ‘ruler 
treatment’. He was writhing in 
pain with torn ligaments and 
cracked leg bones. The scene so 
moved the Congress leader that 
he burst into tears in front of all 
to see in the jail. 


The indignant DCC president is 
reported to have brought to the 
notice of Mr Karunakaran, then 
Home Minister, the gruesome tale 
of the Marxist M.L.A. But the 
torture of detenus continued un- 
abated. 


Mr E.MS. Namboodiripad has 
offered to produce thousands of 
such victims, who are a living 
testimony of police atrocities, if the 


Government agreed to institute a 
judicial inquiry. 

The new Home Minister Mr. 
K. M. Mani, has said categorically 
that the Government would come 
down mercilessly on the police if 
it indulged in torture of men in 
custody. 


People here say the fact that the 
Government has suspended Cali- 
cut's Superintendent of Police and 
three of his subordinates con- 
nected with the Rajan episode is an 
indication that it has found the 
officials guilty at least prima facie 
and they ask: ‘Why did the police 
take Mr Rajan into custody in the 
first place and what did they do 
with him?’ 


Mr Joseph Chali, another student 
who was taken along with Mr 
Rajan, is still 1n jail. 


[ ES are also agitated over the 
callous attitude of officials 1n the 
Home Department who sat tight on 
the pathetic appeals of the grief- 
stricken father of Mr Rajan, Pro- 
fessor Eachara Warrier, whose wife 
has since hada nervous breakdown. 
In the words of the Kerala High 
Court, these officials not only failed 
to act on the repeated petitions of 
Mr. Warrier but did not even have 
the courtesy to acknowledge his 
anguished pleas. 


Five Opposition parties in the 
State have given a call to observe 
April 24 as Protest Day and ap- 
pealed to the people to organize 
demonstrations and public meetings 
throughout the State to focus atten- 
tion on the missing student's case. 
A joint statement by leaders of the 
five parties pointed out that the 
Government's guilt would not be 
fully atoned by Mr. Karunakaran's 
resignation. All those who shared 
power when Mr. Rajan was arrested 
should not be allowed to continue 
1n office, 1t said. 


The student and vouth wings of 
the ruling CPI have demanded 
suspension of Mr Jayaram Padickal 
as an absolute future safeguard for 
their sons and daughters from being 
molested and tortured to death by 
police without let or hindrance by 
the powers that are. 
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Naxalite trauma 


SEMINARIST 


THE terrible, and often  horren- 
dous, suffering of the  Naxalite 
prisoners in the jails of India— 
particularly in Bengal—has been the 
theme of many national and inter- 
national protests. However, until 
only recently, we did not know that 
so many of the “encounters” with 
the Naxalites in Andhra particu- 
larly, were actually murders com- 
mitted by the police. What follows 
is the full interim report of the 
Civil Rights Committee set up by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. 


The Report 


From time to time the police and 
government of some States such as 
Andhra, West Bengal, Kerala, 
Bihar and Orissa have released 
reports to the press stating that 
some '*Naxalites" have been killed 
in *'encounters', 

As far as Andhra is concerned on 
a rough count based on government 
statements and statements made by 
the accused on various conspiracy 
cases 1n courts, it would seem that 
77 citizens are claimed to have been 
killed ın *'encounters" in Andhra 


during the Emergency. There is 
widespread apprehension that the 
*encounters" are staged, that in 
fact the citizens have been liquida- 
ted 1n cold blood by the police to 
terrorise potential dissenters in the 
State. 

On learning about these  appre- 
hensions in April 1977, Mr. Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, as President of 
the Citizens for Democracy, set up 
a committee headed by Mr. V.M. 
Tarkunde to collect evidence about 
the deaths in Andhra Pradesh. 
Apart from Mr. Tarkunde, other 
members of the Committee are: 
Nabakrishna Chowdhury (Angul, 
Orissa), M.V. Ramamurti (Hydera- 
bad), Kaloi Narayan Rao 
(Warangal), B G. Verghese (Delhi), 
Balwanth Reddy (Hyderabad), 
K. Paratap Reddy (Hyderabad), 
K.G. Kannabiran (Hyderabad), 
Arun Shourie (Delhi). 

Thus far the Committee has been 
able to collect evidence about three 
alleged encounters in which a total 
of ten “‘Naxalities” are reported to 
have been killed. The committee 
1s convinced that two of the alleged 


encounters im each of which four 
citizens were killed never took 
place. Enough circumstantial 
evidence exists to cast serious 
doubts about official reports regar- 
ding the third alleged encounter 
also ın which two citizens were 
killed. 


I, the case of two alleged encoun- 
ters — one in Giraipally forest in 
Medak District which is reported 
to have taken place on the night of 
24-25 July, 1975 and the other that 
is said to have taken place in 
Chilakalagutta forest near Pakala 
lake in November 1976—the com- 
mittee has received evidence from 
persons who 'saw those who were 
later reported as having died in 
encounters being peacefully taken 
from their residences by the police; 
from persons who later saw them 
in police custody; from persons 
who along with them were trans- 
ported in police vehicles. In the 
Giraipally forest case the committee 
has received evidence from a witness 
that he was no more than 50 feet 
from the four who were shot and 
was actually an eye witness to cold 
blooded murder by police officials. 


In each case witnesses have testi- 
fied to the brutal manner m which 
they were tortured. The purpose 
of the torture’‘seems to have been 
to compel them to confess to crimes 
in Which the police were implicating 
them and to have them implicate 
those the police had specified. In 
none of the cases did the State 
authorities hold any inquest over 
the dead bodies as they are required 
to do under Section 174 of the 
criminal procedure code, 1973. 


Details of the murders as we 
have been able to reconstruct them 
from the evidence we have received 
are contained in Ánnexure 1. Names 
of police officials who are reported 
to have been involved ın torturing 
and murdering the detenus are 
being furnished separately to the 
Union Home Minister. We are 
also furnishing the Union Home 
Minister with a copy of the state- 
ments that various witnesses have 
recorded with us. 


We request the Central Govern- 
ment to institute a Judicial Enquiry 
under the Commissions of Enquiry 
Act (1952) into all the deaths that 


are reported to have taken place 
during *''encounters" in Andhra. 
The act explicitly states that the 
Central Government can institute an 
inquiry on any of the items menti- 
oned in lists 1, 2 or 3 of Schedule 
7. "There can be no doubt that the 
matter involved is a definite matter 
of public importance. The State 
Government 1s so heavily involved 
im the crimes that an inquiry institu- 
ted by ıt cannot be impartial. 


O, our behalf we will turn over 
the evidence that we have gathered 
as Well as the evidence that we will 
gather in the coming months to the 
commission of inquiry as soon as 
it 18 constituted. 


Second, in order that the police 
officials whose names are being 
given to the Union Minister are not 
able to hamper the inquiry we 
request the Central Government 
to ensure that they are suspended 
till the judicial inquiry is complete. 


Third, we expect that if the m- 
quiry indeed comes to the cozclu- 
sion that the citizens were killed 
in cold blood, that the alleged 
encounters never took place, the 
concerned officials will be tried and 
punished for murder. 


Fourth, we expect that if the 
murders are proven, the principle 
of ministerial responsibility and the 
principle of collective responsibility 
of the cabinet will be fully borne in 
mind and the murders will not be 
quietly buried by compelling just 
afew junior police officers to own 
the blame for them On more than 
one occasion the Chief Minister of 
Andhra, Mr. Vengal Rao, has 
„claimed that he has ‘‘wiped out" 
the **Naxalites", 


Fifth, as it 1s entirely probable 
that the police will try to intimidate 
and even harm those who have 
given or will come to give evidence, 
we request the Central Government 
to ensure the safety of these wit- 
nesses. We are supplying the 
names as well as the statements of 
witnesses we have examined thus 
far to the Union Home Minister. 
At our request a few witnesses who 
we fee] are in particular danger are 
shifting over to the Kasturba Gan- 
dhi Seva Sangh Ashram in Hydera- 
bad. At the ashram they will be 


in the personal care of Shri Om 
Prakash Gupta, a leading Sarvo- 
daya worker of Andhra We 
request the Central Government to 
ensure that they are safe from the 
State police. 


We believe that we have col- 
lected sufficient evidence to warrant 
a judicial inquiry into all so-called 
‘encounters’ in Andhra. If the 
inquiry 1s not instituted soon we 
will continue our own investigation 
and publish the results periodically. 


In either case we will continue 
to collect evidence about the 77 
reported deaths—the evidence will 
be turned over to the judicial 
inquiry when it 1s instituted or it 
will be directly released by us 1f 
the inquiry 1s not set up. 


i | e appeal to the people of 
Andhra to shed their fear and come 
forth to place what they know 
about the deaths on record. We 
appeal to them to do so openly so 
that others may draw courage from 
their example We believe that 
their giving evidence openly 1s also 
the best protection for their own 
selves. In each case after a witness 
has recorded evidence we will re- 
quest the Central Government to 
provide him or her adequate pro- 
tection. 


ANNEX-I 
Section A 


The alleged encounter in Giraipally 
forest 


Immediately after the procla- 
mation of the Emergency, the first 
reported encounter is said to have 
taken place ın the Giraipally forest ın 
Medak District. It 1s now known 
that the following persons were 
killed: 


1. Janardhan Rao, Student of 
Regional Engineering College, 
Warangal. 

. Mural: Mohan Reddy. 

. Sudhakar. 

. Ananda Rao. 


EUR. 


1. The evidence discloses that 
one Donthulu ÀÁnthaiah was murder- 
ed on 22.6.75 at about 8.30 p.m. at 
Sirisingandala village of Siddipet 
Taluk, which the police suspected 
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was a Naxalite action. More than 
100 persons were taken into cus- 
tody. Apart from the Police lock- 
up, the Mulugu (Medak District) 
Forest Dak Bungalow was also used 
for confining persons and for ın- 
terrogation regarding the investiga- 
tion of the crime, namely, the 
murder of Donthulu Anthatah. 


2. The four persons mentioned 
above were within the age group of 
15 to 25 years. The evidence dis- 
closes that on 16 7.75, Janardhana 
Rao was found in the lock-up at 
Mulugu (Medak District) Police 
Station. On 20-7-75 the other three 
boys were arrested and brought to 
the same lock-up. All the four 
boys were subjected to gruesome 
torture in the lock-up. In the day 
time, they were taken to the Mulu- 
su Forest Dak Bungalow where 
they were asked to be identified 
by villagers from — Sirisingandala 
who were kept in custody there. 
Most of the persons who were 
brought there for purposes of iden- 
tification appear to have been beaten 
thoroughly and were compelled to 
identify these four boys as the 
persons who murdered Donthulu 
Anthaiah of Sirisingandala. These 
four boys were also beaten and 
they seem to have also confessed to 
the crime. Enquiries reveal that 
they confessed to the crime to save 
the villagers from further harass- 
ment, The evidence discloses that 
everyday these four boys were 
taken to the Mulugu Forest Dak 
Bungalow (Medak District) ın the 
morning and brought back to the 
Police lock-up by night. When 
they used fo be brought back these 
boys could hardly stand, their 
clothes were 1nvariably blood stain- 
ed and they would be groaning 
with pain. 


3. On the 24th of July, 1975 at 
about 8 00 p.m. in the night, all the 
hghts:n the lock-up were put out. 
The boys were shuffled into a 
police van and taken to Gura:pally 
forest. They were tied to four 
trees from neck to foot aud were 
bl nd folded: When the Sub-Ins- 
pector of APSP Ist Batallion was 
asked to shoot them, it appears 
that he refused. For refusig to 
obey orders, he was abused by the 
Superintendent of Police. The boys, 
before they were killed, raised 


slogans. 


These four boys originally figur- 
ed as accused in the offence which is 
the subject matter of S C. 3 of 1977 
on the file of the Additional Ses- 
sions Judge, Sangareddy. The 
boys, 1t is alleged, had pseudonyms. 
Janardhana Rao 1s also known as 
Gopal Reddy, Maralı Mohan 
Reddy is known as Krishna, 
Sudhakar is Known as Subba Rao 
and Ananda Rao 1s known as 
Malla Reddy. 


In the remand report filed on 
22nd of August, 1975 the prosecu- 
tion has stated that they are 
absconding, whereas the death of 
these boys was notified to the Press 
on the 26th or 27th of July 1975. 
They were actually killed on the 
intervening night of 24th and 25th 
of July 1975. 


The police seem to have used 
cruel methods to inflict physical pain 
and torture with the sole object of 
obtaining a confession to the crime. 
Witnesses speak to confirm the facts 
of the torture. In almost all the 
Cases now under consideration the 
police released chameleons and 
lizards up the legs of the victims 
and securely tied the bottom of the 
trousers. As can be expected, the 
frightened creatures inside the 
trousers started scurrying up and 
down the legs of the victims. Find- 
ing no way out, they started 
scratching and biting the victim’s 
thighs downwards. Witnesses say 
that this simple and swadeshi 
method led to profuse bleeding. 


Another familiar form of torture 
seems to have been to have a person 
lie prone, to place a log of wood 
across his knee joints and fold his 
legs to press against the log of 
wood, until the knee joints got 
dislocated. A variation of the 
same method of torture was to 
make a person lie down flat on the 
ground, place a log under his knee 
joint, another log of wood above 
his knee joints and make the police 
constables sit on either side. These 
methods were used in addition to 
the usual methods of encircling the 
victim and kicking him about, 
beating him with lathis, bare fists, 
etc. In many cases to humiliate 
the persons the policemen have 
indulged in spitting on the persons 


all over the body. 
Section B 


The alleged encounter in Chilaka- 
lagutta Forest 


In this encounter the following 
are reported to have been killed. 


1. Shri P. Rama Narasaiah 

2. Janaki Ramareddy alias Jani 
Reddy 

3. Narayana 

4. Srihari 


1. Shri P. Rama  Narasaiah 
appears to have been living in 
Hyderabad underground for quite 
some time. 


2. Onthe 23rd of June, 1976, 
he took on lease a portion of the 
premises in H.No. 16-9-402 Old 
Malakpet. The premises were 
identified and photographs taken. 
Evidence discloses that up to the 
30th of October, 1976, he was in the 
city and was in occupation of the 
premises. In the early hours of the 
31st of October, 1976, the police 
having got scent of his presence 
in the city and having located the 
hide-out surrounded the premises 
and took him into custody along 
with three others, namely (1) Janaki 
Ramareddy alias Jani Reddy, (2) 
Shri Narayana, (3) Srihari. It 
appears they were taken in a police 
van to Chilakalagutta near Pakala 
lake. They were taken through 
Asokanagaram and Kothagudem 
villages in Narasampet Taluk. The 
police van which carried them was 
covered with tarpaulins to prevent 
the bystanders from seeing the 
persons inside. It appears that 
they were shouting slogans and were 
also shouting out that they were 
being taken to be killed. The villagers 
in Asokanagaram heard their 
slogans and warnings. In Kotha- 
gaudem village, it appears that the 
police sought assistance for colle- 
cting wood and arranging pyres for 
the cremation of the bodies. Sri 
M. Omkar, M L.A., testified before 
the Committee that villagers are 
prepared to give evidence provided 
protection is given to them He 
stated that there were about ten 
police camps in Narasampet Taluk 
alone during the period of the 
Emergency. The mother of the 
deceased, Janakiram Reddy, also 


known as Jani Reddy, testified that 
she came to know about the death 
of her son six days after he was 
killed and that she was performing 
funeral rites. Knowing this, the 
police at Suryapet went to her 
village, Isthalapuram, in Suryapet 
taluk and interrogated her and 
compelled her to disclose who 
informed her about the death of 
her son. According to her, enqui- 
ries revealed thatthe fingers of the 
boys were chopped off, they were 
tortured and bodies were riddled 
with bullets. 


Section C 


Deaths of Neelam Ramachandraiah 
& Jampala Chandra Sekhara Prasad 


Official reports have claimed that 


two ‘unidentified Naxalites’ were 
killed in an ‘encounter’ in the 
Yallandu forestin November 1975. 
Subsequent statements have implied 
that the two were: Neelam Rama- 
chandraiah and Jampala Chandra 
Sekhara Prasad. 


The evidence in the case is that 
they were seen ın Guntur on the 
3rd of November, 1975. They 
informed the person concerned that 
they were leaving for Vijayawada 
and that they would be available 
on the 5th of November, 1975, at 
Vijayawada. On the 4th of 
November, 1975, they met a person 
in Vijayawada at about 6.30 p.m. 
It 1s also 1n evidence that they were 
not in possession of any fire arms 
when these witnesses met them at 
Guntur and Vijayawada. 


In the State legislative council 
in the February/March session 1976, 
a resolution condoling the death 
of Neelam Ramachandraiah, an Ex- 
M.L C., was moved by the Leader 
of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Council without placing 
on record the circumstances in 
which Sr1 Neelam Ramachandraiah 
died. All the members of the 
Legislative Council belonging to 
the opposition were in jails. If Sri 
Neelam Ramachandraiah and 
Jampala Chandra Sekhara Prasad 
were found on theevening of the 
4th November, 1975, in Vijayawada 
at 6.30 p.m., the encounter in the 
Yellandu forest — located about 
80 miles from Vijayawada without 
any direct bus link between the two 
— on the 5th November, 1975 has 
to be ruled out. 


THE Organisation for the Protection of Democratic Rights (Andhra Pradesh) has submitted a memorandum to 
"the President of India which carries an annexure containing some of the names of the persons shot dead under 
the guise of ‘encounters’. The list 1s reproduced. 








Sl. Place of Date of 
No. Name occurrence occurrence Remarks 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Sarvasri Vempatapu Bori Hills 10.7.70 Caught and 
Satyanarayana Srikakulam killed within 
hours. 
2. Adibhatla Kailasam -do- -do- 
3. Medavarapu Venkata- Jogipuram 
ramana Murty Hills, Parvatipuram 13.6.70 
4. Arika Somulu — 4.9.73 Beaten to 
death. 
5. Urlam Malleswar Rao Ramarikonda 30.7.70 
Sompet Tq. 
6. Juttu Umapathi Pond: R.S. 12.6.70 Tortured to 
death 
7. Pothanapalli Apparao Ramagiri 
Hills 30.8.71 -do- 
8. Raja Dushyant Gurandi 3.2.72 -do- 
9. Putcha Appalaswamy Makannapalli 21.10 70 -do- 
10. Narasaiah Amantho — — -do- 
ll. Mandala Sangamesu Jonaga 
Hills 25.6.70 -do- 
12. Pondala Balakrishna Gothivada 
Hills 9.9.71 -do- 
13. Veeranki Rajagopala Rampacho- 
Rao davaram forest 16.6.70 -do- 
14. Ravuri Syam Boddavada 
\ (Budavada) 
Krishna Dt. 9.8.70 -do- 
15. Bikkina Ramula Botukulapai 
Vagu, Ongole Dt 11.9.70 -do- 
16. P. Subba Reddy -do- -do- -do- 
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Devineni Mallikar- 
junudu (Doctor) 
Kollipara Rama- 
narasimha Rao 

Pidugu Veeraswamy 
(aged 12 years) 

Reddi Chmnama Naidu 
Panchadi Krishnamurty 


Tamada Chinababu 
(aged 11 years) 
Neyyalla Narasimhulu 
Bijanapalli Paparao 
Dunna Gopala Rao 
Gummadi Latchiah 
Dr. Cbaganti Bhaskar Rao 
(M S. Gold Medalist) 
Tamada Ganapathi 
Subbarao Panigrahi 
(Poet & Artist) 


Ramesh Chandra Sahu 
Smt. Panchadi Nirmala 
w/o Panchadi Krishna- 
Murthy 

Mrs. Gorakala Ankamma 
Mrs. Telukala Saraswati 
Tabelu Naidu (60 Yrs.) 
and his 5 sons 


Gedala Lokanadham 
Rajaram Reddy 
Dasari Venkataramana 
P L. Narsiah 


Beeraboyina Muthaiah 
Gopallu 

Lakshmaiah (20 yrs.) 
Veeraswamy (12 yrs.) 
sammaiah 


Pyla Bheemudu 

Kurangi Malliah 
Pattika Chunhulu 
Savara Jammadu 


Satyanarayana 

r/o Puttarapalli 
Madanala Dushyant 
Gara Madhavarao 
Korangi Sundari 
Addakula Chiranjeevulu 
Kondagori Sangamesu 


3 4 5 
Ramarai Hills 
Srikakulam 30.7.70 -do- 
Mulvgu 
11.5.72 -do- 
Khammam Tortured and 
1971 shot dead. 
— 4.8.71 -do- 
Jalantra Hills 
Sompet R.S. 29.5.69 -do- 

„do~ -do- -do- 

-do- -do- -do- 

-do- -do- -do- 

-do- -do- -do- 

1970 -do- 
Mathiapet, 
Srikakulam Nov. 69 -dos 

-do- -do- -do- 

Rangamatia 
Hill, Srikakulam Dec. 69 -do- 

-do- -do- -do- 
Heniously tor- 
tured and 

-do- -do- killed. 

-do- -do- -do- 

-do- -do- -do- 

Tulsiguda, Mr. Naidu & his five sons 
Srikakulam including 16 yrs. old boy were 


caught while sleeping in their 

house Allof them were shot 

dead at the same time. 
Tortured and 


Nov. 69 shot dead. 
Dunabai Hills 
Srikakulam 9.2.73 „do~ 
Perukonda 
(Agency) 10.6.70 -do- 
Warangal Apprchended on 23.10.72 & 
shot dead subsequently. 
-do- -do- 
-do- -do- 
-do- -do- 

-do- -do- 

Mulugu Tortured and 
shot dead. 

Mondenkallu, Tortured and 

Srikakulam 26 5.69 shot dead. 

Gaddedapai, -do- 

Srikakulam 11.1.70 -do- 

Neelakantapuram 

Sirkakulam 11.12.69 -do- 

Boddanabudugu 

Srikakulam / -do- 

Ends "- -(do- 
Boddapadu — -do- 
Boddapudu — -do- 
Gadidapai — -do- 
Anthikonda — -do- 
Anthikonda — -do- 











id 2 3 4 
54. Biddika Abbayi Sakhi, Sri- 
kakulam Dt. 11.1 70 
55. Suvara Sukku Anthikonda 5.8 69 
56. Pandi Jagannayakulu Narayanapuram 
Srikakulam 20.8 69 
57. Jagathi Byri Jinkubadra 
Srikakulam 20 8 69 
58. Nimmaka Venkataswamy Anthikonda 5869 
59. Nimmaka Surayya Anthikonda T 
60. Nimmaka Nayakanna Anthikonda — 
61. Kondagiri Chungaiah Kondasiripi 5 8 69 
62. Nimmaka Sukkula Uridi 24 3.69 
63. Nimmika Guday1 Uridi 24.8 69 
64. Biddika Jammadu Tulasi 7.10.69 
65. Nadhala Jogulu Kondavada 9.10 69 
66. Kondagorri Krishnudu Kondavada 9 10.69 
67. Mandang: Neelankan- 
tham Kondavada 9 10 69 
68. Arika Tattadu Eedamanuguda 15.11 69 
69  Arika Mangadu Swadiguda 11 2.69 
70. Kondagorri Erikanna Boddamanugada 11 12.69 
71. Sallumagadu Gadidaphyne 6.1.70 
72. Kandrapu Pandurangadu — 30.3.69 
73. Poranki Janakiramaraju Kapileswara- 
puram (Krishna Dt.) 12.6.70 
74. Biddika Abbay1 Chinkala 
Koridi 13.7.69 
75. Sollu Aviri ss 
76. Kondagiri Bangaiah Kondasirip1 5.8.69 
77. Savara Ramu (17 yrs.) Mahendragiri 30.6.71 
78. Rohidas Gundango -do- -do- 
79. Dhanunjaya Rao (18 yrs ) Peddasana 9 7 69 
80. J. Chinna Rao (19 yrs) Mamidipalli 9.7.69 
$1. Kancharapu Krishnamurty Medamarri 27 5 69 
82. Ramachandra Pradhano Sallela Puttuka 27 5.69 
83. Suru — 11.1.70 
84. Savara Sanyasi Anthikonda 5.8 69 
85. Ranganna Warangal Sept. 72 
86. Manikyam Kothagudem June 72 
87. Krishna Warangal Sept. 72 
88. Lakshmanna Kotinagaram 
Warangal Dt. Sept. 72 
89. Papanna Madigudem, 
Warangal -do- 
90. Ramesh Nalgonda Dec. 73 
9]. Veeranna Ittikalapalli 
Warangal Dt. Dec. 73 
92. Ekanna Ramapuram, 
Warangal Apr. 73 
93. Seshanna Kommugudem, 
Khammam Aug. 71 
^^ 94. Pedalinganna (60 yrs.) Mamidigudem 
Khammam Mar. 73 
95. Venkanna Kommugudem 1972 
96. Venkanna Timmapuram May 1969 
97, Bhaskar Pagideru Dec, 70 
98. Chalamanna Venkatapuram 
Khamma Dt. Nov. 73 
99. Manikyam Kommugudem, Sept. 71 
100. Eeria Biyyamtanda, 
Khammam Dt. 1972 


-do- 
{Os 


-do- 
-do- 


-do- 
-do- 
-do« 
-doa 
-do- 
-do- 
-dos 


-(do- 
-dos 


-doa 
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101. Janardhan Warangal June 72 -do- 
102. Gowranna Warangal Aug. 73 -dos 
103. Venkatramanna Gummadi Doddi 
Khar- man Dt. 1972 -do- 
104. Seetanna Chityali, Wel. 1972 -do- 
105. Murali (17 yrs) Matlagudem, Wgl. 1972 -do- 
106. Kamala Sarvai, Wgl. Dt. 1972 -do- 
107. Suguna Warangal Dt. 1972 -do- 
108. Damodar Nalgonda 1972 -do- 
109. Shankar — Apr. 1972 -do- 
110. Chakrapani Warangal Dt. June 72 -do- 
111. Jagganna Warangal Dt. June 72 -do- 
112, Reddy Appalaswamy Narayanapuram 
Srikakulam 17.3.69 -do- 
113. Gorantla Koteswarag Rajolu, Guntur Dt. — -do- 
114. Chelluri Umapathy Rajam 
(19 years) 22.12 69 : f -do- 
114. Mangireddy Narayana Chittore Shot dead in Chittore 
Reddy Sub Jail. 
115. Korrsipati Balreddy Gudaluru Tortured and 
l 24.7.70 shot dead. 
116. Marıpintı Vallabharao Marripadu 28.11.69 -do- 
117. Dunna Appalaswamy Boddapadu 
Srikakulam 30.7.70 -do- 
118. Arika Ramjiyam Gangannadora 
Valasa, Srikakulam 13.2.69 -do« 
119. B.C. Rayappa Chandana 
Anantapur Dt. — -do- 
120. Nirapjana (Rao (14 yrs.) Barampuram 21.5.69 -do- 
121. Srungavapu Narsimhulu Lakkavaram 27.5.69 -do- 
122. Gorikala Sanyasirao Nilavathi 
(19 yrs.) Srikakulam Dt. 22.11.69 -do- 
123. Bathula Venkateswar Gondigudem, 
Rao, Advocate Khammam Dt. 16.5.69 -do- 
124. Datla Venkatramaraju Mulugu 27.7.73 -do- 
125. Jagadish Manukota — -do- 
126. Kokkilagadda Surya- Gondigudem, 
narayana Khammam Dt. 1969 -do- 
127. Prakash (Anand) Warangal 
—19 years we -do- 
128. Pedagopanna (73 yrs.) Khammam — -do- 
129. Komaru Palakonda — do- 
130. Nukanna Junchiripedaguda 
Srikakulam — -do- 
131. Neelam Ramachandraiah Caught 1n 1975 ^) 
—former MLC Vijayawada | Shot dead 
132. Jampala Prasad, B.E. Final -do- 1975 | 3 pr Os 
133. P. Ramanarasaiah & 3 Caught in 1976 | Free 
others Hyderabad | bmergency. 
134. Jayaram 1976 J 


It ıs understood that several persons were shot dead during the Emergency ın the guise of encounters in 


Andhra Pradesh State. 


We gather that more than 4 persons Were shot dead among the persons alleged 


to have been involved in Jillellamudi (Guntur Dt.) raid. The raid took place, according to official 
report, on the intervening night of 30th and 31st December, 1975. Similarly, it is gathered that several 
persons were shot dead, who are alleged to have participated in the Cherukupalli Police Station Raid. 


We regret that we are unable to furnish their names completely for want of information. 


*In taking note of the Naxalite trauma, it has to be stressed that 1t covers a period before, during and after the Emergency. A 
terrible silence engulfs all political parties on this national atrocity. 
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GOKHALE: THE INDIAN 
MODERATES AND THE BRITISH RAJ 
B R Nanda 
In the shadow of Gandhi and the momentous period 
of his leadership, the Moderates have suffered 
scholarly neglect and misrepresentation, Using the 
political career of Gokhale (1887-1914) as the focus 
and drawing liberally on new archival material in 
India and the United Kingdom, the author reassesses 
the contribution of the Moderates to the Indian 
struggle for independence, capturing the flavour and 
excitement of political personalities and life in a 
context unfamiliar to the present generation. 
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PANIKKAR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Translated by K Krishnamurthy 
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VILLAGE SOCIETY AND 


LABOUR USE 

Biplab Dasgupta & others 

Based on data for 126 village studies, this monograph 

provides a typology of village socio-economic 

systems, and examines how far this typology 

provides a dynamic theory of rural labour utilization, | 
Rs 40 
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ATTENTION : DISTRIBUTION ENGINEERS 


If you are looking for a clean 
and easy-to-joint cable, 
the answer is: 


ALIND SOLIDAL 


The solid conductors make soldering and compression 
joints far, far easier and trouble-free 


CLEAN AND COMPACT 
EASY TO LAY 
EASY TO INSTALL 


Fully annealed solid aluminium 

conductor PVC insulated & sheathed 

LT (660/1100 V) underground cable 

with aluminium armouring—conforming to 
Indian Standards'Spec 1$-4288 


THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LTD 
Kundara (Kerala) 

Enquiries to ‘MECO' House, 

11A/1 Mount Road, Madras-600002 
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!  Maximising viia ai ity your field 
Fertilizer Corporation shows how 


F C I's farm scientists help the fellow 

farmers to maximise their crop production 7 i 

through the adoption of scientific package ) 
of practices using fertilizers as the king pin. 


For this FC organises Field ; 

Demonstrations, Field Days, Group THE F ERTILIZER 

x ever in their fields & PI bade CORP ORATION OF 
: soil testing service for applying the corr 
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FCI SERVES THE NATION IN AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
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If the ships have a smooth sailing 
its not because the sea is'nt rough. 


It's because the Great Eastern mans them. 













e. Fs wide clients made it posstbie. 

fas’ And people at Great Eastern also 
itke to belteve that their tenacity 
and acumen made a useful con- 
tribution in making the Great Eastern 
two hundred ‘crore rupees complex, 
earning invaluable foreign exchange 
and boosting India's exports That s Great 
Eastern—trying to play it's small role in India's 
g economy 


In the year 1948 when 2€. 
the Great Eastern was launched, $y 
indian shipping was at a low 
ebb Foreign competition, frerce 
Conference lines, dominant indi- 
genous know-how, scarce Financas, 
meagre 
And yet Great Eastern to-day has made 
good The help of friends the help of Govern- 
ment and the help of Great Easterns world 





THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


60 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay- 400 023 
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PRIMARY BENEFIT SECONDARY BENEFIT 
Security Strengthening the economy 


Protection for 
your family 


Guaranteed industry Agriculture 
savings for Aluminium Matches Fertilizers 
your old age — Banke Mining Pesticides 
Tax rebate Cement Mineral Oils Irrigation 
for you Coal Paper & Boards Food Processing 


Dyes/Chemicals Pharmaceuticals Plantations 
Electrical goods Railways 

Engineering Rubber Products 

Iron & Steel Shipping & 


Jute Transport 
Sugar & Textiles 
Breweries Miscellaneous 


OVERALL BENEFIT 


Improved standard of living 
Increased job opportunities 


Your savings are safest with the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India and grow steadily and effort- 
lessly LIC investments in industry and agriculture 
boost the economy and provide job opportunities 
for millions of people LIC loans also help provide 
housing, electricity and water supply to improve 
the standard of living 


"æ e 


Services 


Electrification 
Water Supply 
Housing 
Sanitation 


RADEUS/LIC/G-3 


LIC uses vour money for your benefit. 
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With Compliments of 
INDOCEANIG SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Regent Chambers, Nariman Point, 
BOMBAY-400 021 
Regular sailing between India/West Asia (Gulf) Ports. 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 








IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four 
Swan Fabrics in cotton and Polyester/cotton 
blends. Crease-resistant Four Swan fabrics 
come in a widerange of colours and prints. 


Manufsctured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somBay, 


f M MANGALDAS 
faa) GROUP MILLS 
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Invest in 
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Central Bank's 


“MONEY 
MULTIPLIER - 
DEPOSIT 


ante fhe 


SCHEME 


Rs. 5,000 becomes Rs. 10, 040 ai in 1 years 
and Rs. 13,536 -- in 10 years 


| 





Final Amount Repayable a 
Period 


LL Pemed rud 
Deposit 12 Months, 36 Months 61 Months [120 Months, 


* bid 32 jo 52 
1,308 64 f 2, 707.04 
2,617 28 318. 5,414 08 
3.925.92 ,971. &121 12 
5,234.56 10,828 16 
6,543.20 ,295, 13,535.20 

13, 086.40 590. 27,070 40 


: Central Bank of Indio 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 
| j The Bank that moves out to people end and places, 
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STEEL— 


DESIGN FOR 
PROGRESS 
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„— Steel spells progress; and steel 
(plants are changing the face of India. 


Dasturs design the plants that make 

and shape steel. Plants large and small, 

, to produce steel of diverse types—using 
Indian raw materials, with Indian 

i know-how—tailored to suit individual 
‘requirements Also, plants for alloy and 
. Special steels and ferro-alloys, foundries/ 
| forges, rolling mills, metalworking 

plants etc 


Pioneers of self-reliance in steel plant 
engineering in India Dasturs are in the 
forefront of steel plant design and 
technology : O Pelletization O Sponge 
wonmaking O Electric arc furnace 
steelmaking O OBM steelmaking 
C Continuous casting O Electro-slag 
‘remelting O Vacuum degassing etc 


They are retainer consultants to the 
Government of India, also consultants 
for the new steel plants at Visakhapatnam 
and Salem, Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur, 
IISCO and Rourkela, the Super Alloys 
Project, Hyderabad etc 


As in India, Dasturs are actively 
planning steel development in the Arab 
countries, South-east Asia, Africa and 
Latin America They are the principal € 
consultants to the Government of Libya 
for the Misurata Iron and Steel Complex 


| 
| 
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M. N. DASTUR & CO (P) LTD 


Consulting Engineers 
` CALCUTTA 


2 p” J œm a € ay 


a ne — waa 


MD/CAS-1/72 
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IOL technology takes us on to tomorrow. 


Many years ago IOL pioneered the 
manufacture of oxygen and other gases in 
india The technology associated with their 
use has ushered in a revolution for many 
mdustries | 
, As world technology developed, lOLkept' 
. pace. Advanced welding techniques such as 
submerged arc welding, TIG and MIG weld- 
ing and the necessary equipment, as also 
fully automatic welding machines. Sophistt- 
j ,cated cutting machines such as the solid 

|a control gas cutting machine and the 


pet 


radial arm A machine. bue ` 
for welding thick armour plates and stainless ~ y 
' Steel tubular hardfacing electrodes for pro- : IOL IS technology 
ilonging the life of machinery in thermal 
power stations and other heavy engineering { 
industries Gases of extra high purity, with 
: Specific impurities reduced to certified levels, 
now produced in the iOL Special Gases, 
Centre, for development and growth of' 
"X electronics, research and other specialised 
fields in the country. Complete pipeline sys- 
tems for the distribution of gases And then, 
entire gas plants and cryogenic equipment. 
Ali these and many more IOL has introduced" 
into the country. 


in fields as diverse as steel-making and 
food preservation, metal joining and fertili- 
sers, electronics and anaesthesia, space 
rocketry and pollution control —IOL is work- 
ling today to develop the technologies 
needed for tomorrow. : 
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Indian Oxygen Limited: .. 
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ATTENTION 
EMPLOYERS: 


the last date for filing your 


ANNUAL RETURN 


of the salaries paid by you during the financial 
» year 1976-77 and tax deducted therefrom was 
APRIL 30, 1977. 


If you have not filed it already please 
- file it immediately in form No. 24 


For forms or any other 
information contact your 
assessing Income-tax officer/ 
Public Relations Officer in the 
office of the Commissioner 

of Income-tax 


In the Annual Return, 
particulars have to be 
given regarding all employ- 
ees having a salary 

income of Rs. 7400 or 


more during the year Issued by : 
and also of all others DIRECTOR OF INSPECTION 
from whose salaries (Publications and Public Relations 





any tax has been deducted - INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


at source. NEW DELHI. 
davp 77/62 
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Banking Through the Ages—2 
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Th 1687, the'irrepressible Daniel Defoe, finding himself in 
‘a debtor’s prison proposed that the government establish a : 
* pension office. If each person in the realm— rich and poor, 

of all ages—were to pay each year four shillings into 
a common fund managed by the state, they could "forever 
banish beggary and poverty out of the kingdom". And : 
achieve, in Defoe's opinion, that happy state fora — " « 
: ridiculously low price. 


** The real significance of Defoe’s words are not so much in the 
ideal he suggested but the fact that unwittingly he‘mooted 
for the first time the idea of a Savings Bank + * . 


$ In Europe the idea of an institutionalised bank first 
matertalised with the sedentary bankers of Venice, Genoa and 
Barcelona Parallel developments took placein other | 
~ ^ countries In England the goldsmiths-acted as one-man banks. 
Banking in India existed as early as 2000 BC Mainly in ` : 
the form of money lending, finance for trade, issue of bills of 
exchange called Hundis and money changing--said to be 
the most profitable of all. All contributed to the emergence of 
banking as organised.today. — , : 


Modern banking systems came to India in the 19th century. 
Grindlays started operations here in 1854 and grew to be . 
an integral part of India's commercial and financial life, 
contributing more and more with each passing year. Today we 
are deeply involved in the country’s industrial and social progress. , 
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